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PART TWO. 


The Era of Industrial Organization, 1877-1898. 


THE UNITED STATES 


CHAPTER Т. 


1877-1881. 


PRESIDENT HAYES’S ADMINISTRATION. 


The President's Cabinet — Civil Service Reform — Failure to pass appropriation bills — Extra session 


called but no action taken — The great railway strike — The Nez Percé war — Chief Joseph sur- 
renders — Negotiations with Sitting Bull— His final acceptance of amnesty — Shoshones and Ban- 
nocks exterminated — Trouble with the Utes— The Halifax Fishery Commission — Review of 
dispute — Attempts to secure appointment of third commissioner — Failure of Blaine to exclude 
Delfosse from commission — Finally appointed —Great Britain awarded $5,500,000 — United States 
astonished at terms of award — Amount paid when due — Measures for resumption of specie pay- 
ments — Effort of opponents to hinder it — The Bland-Allison Coinage act— Stanley Matthews 
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funding bill introduced — Fails to pass over veto— New apportionment of Representatives. 


OLLOWING his inauguration by Nathan Goff, Jr., of West Virginia, 


President Hayes made his Cab- 

inet selections known. These 
officers were nominated and immedi- 
ately confirmed by the Senate. They 
were as follows: William M. Evarts, 
of New York, Secretary of State; 
John Sherman, of Ohio, Secretary of 
the Treasury; George W. MeCrary, of 
Iowa, Seeretary of War, followed by 
Alexander Ramsey, of Minnesota, in 
1880; Richard W. Thompson, of Indi- 
ana, Secretary of the Navy followed 


in 1881; Carl Schurz, of Missouri, Sec- 
retary of the Interior; David M. Key, 
of Tennessee, Postmaster-General, 
followed by Horace Maynard, of Ten- 
nessee, in 1880; and Charles Devens, 
of Massachusetts, Attorney-General. 
After he had settled the disputes in 
South Carolina and Louisiana, pre- 
viously mentioned, President Hayes 
turned his attention to making a re- 
form ir the civil service, and on June 
22, 1877, addressed the following cir- 


2 CIVIL SERVICE REFORM; RAILWAY STRIKES. 


eular letter to all the government 
office-holders:* 


*Sir:— I desire to call your attention to the 
following paragraph addressed by me to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on the conduct to be ob- 
served by officers of the General Government, in 
relation to the elections: ‘Мо officer should be re- 
quired or permitted to take part in the manage- 
ment of political organizations, caucuses, сопуеп- 
tions, or election campaigns. Their right to vote 
and to express their views on publie questions 
either orally or through the publie press, is not 
denied, provided it does not interfere with the 
discharge of their official duties. No assessments 
for political purposes on officers or subordinates 
should be allowed. This rule is applicable to 
every department of the Civil Service. It should 
be understood by every officer of the General Gov- 
ernment that he is expected to conform his con- 
duct to its requirements.” 


Had this order been adhered to the 
office-holders would have been relieved 
of a burden that they should not have 
been called upon to bear. But the 
leaders of both parties would not wil- 
lingly allow such an enormous source 
of income to slip from their grasp and 
consequently did everything within 
their power to contravene the effect 
of the order. While the President 
was unable to accomplish much in the 
way of reform because of this oppo- 
sition, he brought the need of such 
reform most forcibly to the attention 
of the nation. 

The last session of the Forty-fourth 
Congress had been given almost en- 
tirely to the struggle over the Presi- 
dency between Hayes and Tilden and 
consequently no consideration was 

“Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. vii., 
p. 450. 

t Sehurz, Reminiscences, vol ii, pp. 377-383; 


Andrews, Last Quarter-Century, vol. i., рр. 242- 
247. 


given to the passing of appropriation 
bills. President Hayes was now com- 
pelled to call a special session of Con- 
gress to provide means for carrying 
on the government, but as summer was 
drawing near he called the session for 
October. In his message of October 
15,* the President stated that the de- 
ficiencies amounted to about $37,000,- 
000 and asked that Congress pass the 
necessary legislation. But that body 
occupied itself with other measures 
and failed to make the appropriations 
asked for even though the session was 
prolonged until the regular December 
session. 

While business conditions were 
fairly prosperous during 1877, the in- 
dustrial world was somewhat upset 
by several strikes. The most noted of 
these was the railroad strike, which 
occurred during the summer. The em- 
ployees of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad struck because of a reduction 
in their wages, and in the Northern 
States the employees of the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Erie and the New York Cen- 
tral railroads — the chief trunk lines 
between East and West — tied up the 
freight traffic for several weeks. At 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, the strike 
could not be controlled by the State 
authorities and Governor Matthews 
ealled upon President Hayes for 
troops, which were sent. The Presi- 
dent also issued a proclamation calling 
upon the strikers to disperse. А 
serious riot broke out at Baltimore on 


* Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. vii, 
pp. 452-454. 
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NEZ PERCÉ WAR; SITTING BULL. 8 


July 20-21, in which the 6th Maryland 
regiment and some of the United 
States regulars were stoned, but the 
rioters were put down by the govern- 
ment troops sent at the request of 
Governor Carroll of Maryland. In 
Pittsburg the Philadelphia militia was 
attacked by a mob on July 21-22 and 
the troops were fired upon. Many 
were killed on both sides. The troops 
took refuge in a roundhouse but they 
were besieged and the roundhouse 
burned by the mob and in the end the 
troops were compelled to leave the 
city. The mob then destroyed 125 
locomotives and nearly 1,600 cars, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad sustaining a 
loss of nearly $2,000,000. Riots also 
occurred at Buffalo, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Columbus and San Francisco.* 

During the summer of 1877 occurred 
a short war with the Nez Percé In- 
dians of Idaho. The government had 
forced them several years before to 
take а chief who was not of their se- 
lection to the exclusion of a member 
of one of the illustrious families of the 
tribe— Joseph. They then became 
discontented and restless. Joseph, 
however, did not relinquish his claim 
to the ehieftaney and when a portion 
of the tribe were removed to a reser- 
vation, Joseph and his band, denying 
the right of the government to dis- 
posses them, refused to go. In 1871 
Joseph died and his son of the same 
name became his successor. 


* Carroll D. Wright, Industrial Evolution of the 
United States, pp. 301-306; Ezra H. Heywood, 
The Great Strike. 


White settlers now began to en- 
croach on Joseph’s domain, and in 
1875 he was peremptorily ordered to 
leave. Joseph refused and troops 
were sent to drive him out, despite 
the remonstrance of General О. О. 
Howard. Hearing of the advance of 
the troops Joseph resolved to strike 
the first blow and in the early part of 
June, 1877, took the warpath. Ву 
July 10 more than 30 lives had been 
sacrificed, chiefly Chinamen, but the 
troops were now pressing the Indians 
hard and the latter experienced diffi. 
eulty in eluding the soldiers. On July 
12 the first engagement occurred and 
11 soldiers were killed. The Indians 
maintained the contest for many weeks 
until General Miles was sent against 
them. He succeeded in cornering 
them early in Oetober and on the 5th 
of that month Joseph and his band 
surrendered at Eagle Creek, Mon- 
tana.* 

After Sitting Bull, the Sioux chief, 
had destroyed Custer's command (as 
recorded in a previous chapter) he 
eluded the other troops and escaped 
into Canada. As the government 
eould not send troops into British 
territory to capture the Indians and 
as the Indians could not be enticed 
across the line again, a commission 
was appointed to negotiate a treaty of 
peace and friendship with the old 
chief. As word had now been received 
of the surrender of the Nez Percés, 
the commission consisting of General 
А. Н. Terry and A. G. Lawrence, con- 


* Miles, Personal Recollections, pp. 259-280. 
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sidered the time favorable for nego- 
tiating their treaty. They met Sitting 
Bull on October 17, 1877, but could 
not come to any satisfactory agree- 
ment and returned. The Indians then 
remained quiet until 1880. 

Sitting Bull now experienced trouble 
from another quarter, for the Cana- 
dian authorities notified him that un- 
less he and his tribe moved from 
Canadian territory troops would be 
sent to expel him. Perceiving that he 
eould no longer successfully resist and 
as the extreme cold was causing much 
suffering among the members of his 
tribe, he expressed a desire to make 
terms with the United States authori- 
ties. In the autumn of 1880, Rain-in- 
the-Face and about 1,000 of Sitting 
Bull's warriors surrendered; others 
gradually followed this example but 
the wily chief himself feared for his 
life and stil refused to surrender. 
He was finally pursuaded by General 
Miles to accept the proferred amnesty 
and on July 19, 1881, returned to the 
United States where he remained 
quiet for several years.* 

In the summer of 1878 there was 
more trouble with the Indians, this 
time with the Shoshones and Ban- 
nocks of northern Oregon. These 
tribes, in the early part of June, went 
on the warpath against the whites, but 
United States troops under Generals 
Howard and Miles were sent against 
them, and after three months of severe 


* Judson E. Walker, Campaigns of General Cus- 
ter in the Northwest and the Final Surrender of 
Sitting Bull, pp. 59-76; Miles, Personal ВссоЦес- 
tions, pp. 306-318. 


and bloody fighting the tribes were 
finally conquered.* The Cheyennes 
also went on the warpath and in 
September massaered many whites 
in eastern Colorado. United States 
troops were sent after them also and 
the Indians, after suffering a crush- 
ing defeat, fled into Nebraska. They 
were then imprisoned at Fort Robin- 
son, Nebraska, but escaped from that 
place in January, 1879. The troops 
which set out in pursuit finally sur- 
rounded them and after surrender had 
been refused, almost exterminated the 
band. 

The Utes on the western frontier 
of Colorado now took their turn in 
making trouble, and under chief Ouray 
broke out into active hostility in the 
early autumn of 1879. In September, 
N. C. Meeker, the Indian agent at 
White River, complained that the Utes 
resisted his agricultural operations 
and he appealed to the national 
government for protection. Major 
Thornburg, with three companies of 
cavalry, was sent to Meeker’s aid, but 
while on the march the detachment 
was ambuscaded by the Utes, at Milk 
Creek, Colorado, on September 29, 
and the commander and several of his 
men were kiled and about twenty 
wounded. Beside this the Indians 
killed about three-fourths of the 
trooper’s horses and burned a wagon 
train. Тһе troops thereupon in- 
trenched and for six days were sur- 
rounded by the Indians, but they held 
out until relieved by troops under 


* Miles, Personal Recollections, pp. 294—301. 
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Colonel Merritt who repulsed the 
Utes on Oetober 5. In the meantime, 
however, the Indians had murdered 
Meeker and the whites at the White 
River agency and carried off the 
women and children into captivity, 
but upon the arrival of reénforcements 
these were surrendered by the Indians 
to General Adams. After several 
months the Utes who were guilty of 
the massacre ‘were surrendered and 
by a treaty of peace between the 
national government and chief Ouray, 
in September, 1880, the Utes sold their 
lands.* 

The Apache Indians also caused the 
government much concern during 1879 
and 1880. Under the leadership of 
their chief, Victorio, these Indians 
overran New Mexico, and beside de- 
stroying and confiscating much prop- 
erty, also killed many whites. Victorio 
successfully combatted the efforts of 
the United States and Mexican au- 
thorities to capture him for a long 
time, but in October, 1880, the Mexican 
troops cornered the band and Victorio 
and many of his warriors were killed 
and the others captured. 

Foreign affairs also occupied the 
attention of President Hayes and his 
Cabinet and an important dispute — 
the fishery dispute — was apparently 
settled during his term of office. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington concluded in 1871 the fishery 
dispute was to be settled by a com- 
mission of three members, one each 

* Miles, Personal Recollections, p. 319. 


+S. M. Barrett, Geronimo’s Story of his Life, 
pp. 98-104. 
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appointed by the United States and 
Great Britain, the two then selecting 
the third member. There was also а 
provision that if the first two could 
not agree upon the third commisstoner 
within a period of three months after 
the article should take effect, the 
minister of Austria-Hungary at Lon- 
don should name him. 

This dispute had awaited settlement 
for many years. As finally signed on 
September 3, 1783, Article III of the 
Treaty of Paris gave our fishers the 
same rights in British North American 
waters that they had before the Revo- 
lution. But when the commissioners 
were discussing the terms for the sec- 
ond treaty of peace at Ghent in 1814 
the fishery clause was the subject of 
much wrangling and was finally 
omitted altogether from the treaty. 
In October, 1818, a convention was 
signed, by the terms of which the 
former privileges were again restored 
to the Americans on condition (Article 
I) that they should neither ** take, dry 
or eure fish on or within three marine 
miles of the coasts, bays, сгеекз or 
harbors " of Canada. Then came the 
reciprocity treaty of June 5, 1854, exe- 
cuted by Secretary of State Marcy 
and Lord Elgin, Governor-General of 
Canada as plenipotentiary of Great 
Britain. By this treaty the Americans 
were to enjoy the use of the inshore 
fisheries of the Canadian waters, and 
the Canadians were given certain 
privileges of free trade with us, heavy 
duties being laid on our principal 
articles of export to Canada in favor 
of British merchants, whereas the 


6 THE DISPUTE REGARDING MINISTER DELFOSSE. 


principal Canadian products were 
allowed to enter this country duty 
free.* On January 18, 1865, however, 
Congress passed a resolution giving 
notice that this treaty would be termi- 
nated on March 17, 1866, and on that 
date the fisheries were again regulated 
under the terms of the treaty of 1818.1 

In 1873, therefore, legislation was 
enaeted giving the fishery articles of 
the Treaty of Washingtont full effect 
and on July 7, 1873, acting Secretary 
of State J. C. Bancroft Davis sug- 
gested to the British minister at 
Washington, Sir Edward Thornton, 
the names of several foreign diplo- 
matie representatives at Washington 
any one of whom would be acceptable 
to the United States as the third 
member of the commission. Не 
omitted the names of those minis- 
ters who ‘‘ by reason of the peculiar 


* For the early history of the dispute see Hen- 
derson, American Diplomatic Questions, pp. 451— 
510; Foster, American Diplomacy, рр. 337-339; 
Blaine, vol. ii., pp. 615-623; Schuyler, American 
Diplomacy, pp. 404-416; Moore, American Di- 
plomacy, pp. 87-94; Freeman Snow, Treaties and 
Topics in American Diplomacy, pp. 427-446; Е. E. 
Haynes, The Reciprocity Treaty with Canada of 
1854, in Publications of the American Economic 
Association, vol. vii., No. 6; J. L. Laughlin and 
H. P. Willis, Reciprocity, pp. 30-54, 473 (The 
Baker & Taylor Company); Cushing, The Treaty 
of Washington, pp. 226-236; Charles B. Elliott, 
The United States and the Northeastern Fisheries, 
pp. 15-75, 103-129. 

1 The President signed the bill January 18. 
See Statutes-at-Large, vol. xiii., p. 566. For the 
debates in Congress see Congrcssional Globe, 38th 
Congress, lst session, part iii., pp. 2333-38, 2364— 
71, 2452-56, 2476-84, 2502-09, and 2d session 
part i., pp. 204-213, 226-234. See also Laughlin 
and Willis, Reciprocity, pp. 54-65. 

t These articles are printed in full in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Halifax Commission of 1877, 
vol. i. 


political connection of their govern- 
ments with Great Britain would prob- 
ably esteem themselves disqualified 
for the position,’’ and also those ‘‘who 
have not the necessary familiarity 
with the English language.’’ Being 
absent from Washington Thornton did 
no receive this message till Juiy 11, 
but not until August 19 did the Brit- 
ish government make any counter pro- 
posals and then suggested a person 
whom Secretary Fish regarded as es- 
pecially disqualified — Maurice Del- 
fosse, the Belgian representative at 
Washington. ‘‘ The disqualification 
did not convey a personal reflection on 
that gentleman, but was based upon 
the relations of his government to the 
government of Great Britain.’’* This 
was because of the relationship of the 
reigning family of Belgium to that of 
Great Britain. Furthermore, Belgium 
owed her origin to the armed inter- 
position of Great Britain and the 
bonds of friendship were necessarily 
strong. Secretary Fish therefore in- 
formed Thornton that the selection of 
Delfosse was impossible, whereupon 
Thornton notified Fish that the 
Canadian government strongly ob- 
jected to the “© appointment of any of 
the foreign ministers residing at 
Washington.’’+ 

While this excluded Delfosse, Sec- 
retary Fish felt that the British gov- 
ernment was resorting to devices for 
delay, and on September 6, 1873, re- 
buked this interposition of the Cana- 

* Blaine, vol. ii., p. 625; also Elliott, North- 


eastern Fisheries, pp. 81, 83, 84. 
1 Elliott, Northeastern Fisheries, p. 82. 
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dian government saying that ‘‘ the 
reference to the people of the Domin- 
ion of Canada seems to imply a prac- 
tical transfer to that Province of the 
right of nomination which the treaty 
gives to her Majesty." On September 
24 Thornton proposed that the minis- 
ters of the two countries at The Hague 
nominate ‘‘ some Dutch gentleman," 
but Secretary Fish replied that this 
was contrary to the treaty. After 
much correspondence Thornton on Oc- 
tober 24 advised Fish that the British 
government considered that the three 
months allowed by the treaty for the 
selection of a third commissioner had 
expired and on December 2 under in- 
struction from Lord Granville, insisted 
that Great Britain and the United 
State write the Austrian government 
* requesting that the Austrian am- 
bassador at London may be author- 
ized to proceed with the nomination of 
the third Commissioner.’’* The Aus- 
trian ambassador then nominated 
Minister Delfosse, Fish having with- 
drawn his personal objections.t 

The Commission met at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, early in June, 1877. Еп- 
sign Н. Kellogg represented the 
United States, Sir Alexander T. Galt 
represented Great Britain and Mr. 
Delfosse was the third Commissioner. 
Francis C. Fort was the agent of the 
British government and Dwight Fos- 
ter of the United States. After pre- 
sentation of both sides of the case by 
eounsel, Delfosse, having the deciding 


* Blaine, vol. ii., рр. 626-629. 
+ Henderson, Diplomatic Questions, pp. 513- 
516: Snow, Treaties and Topics, pp. 446—449. 


vote, on November 23, 1877, cast it in 
favor of Great Britain. Blaine says: 
** The result of the negotiation, there- 
fore, was that for twelve years’ use of 
the inshore British Colonial fisheries, 
whieh were ours absolutely by the 
treaty of 1783, we paid to the British 
government the award of $5,500,000 
and remitted duties of $350,000 per 
annum (for the period of twelve 
years $4,200,000), besides building up 
into a profitable and prosperous in- 
dustry the shore-fishing of Prince Ed- 
ward's Island, whieh before the Reci- 
procity Treaty was not even deemed 
worthy of computation.’’* 

The award created astonishment in 
the United States and on Mareh 11, 
1878, Mr. Blaine in the Senate re- 
quested the papers in the сазе and 
President Hayes transmitted them to 
Congress. After being debated in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations a 
report was submitted to the Senate on 
May 28 by Hannibal Hamlin, the 
chairman, which recommended that 
the award be paid by the President 
«jf, after correspondence with the 
Government of Great Britain, he 
shall, without further communication 
with Congress, deem that such pay- 
ment shall be demanded by the honor 
and good faith of the Nation." A 


* Vol. ii, p. 632; Henderson, pp. 517—519; 
Schuyler, American Diplomacy, pp. 416-417. The 
full proceedings of the commission аге given in 
House Ех. Doc. No. 89, 45th Congress, 2d session. 

+ Senate Ех. Doc. No. 44, 45th Congress, 2d 
session. For Blaine's speech see Ridpath's Blaine, 
pp. 282-288. 
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bill was afterward passed appropriat- 
ing the necessary топеу.* 

On September 27, 1878, Mr. Evarts, 
then Secretary of State, endeavored in 
a despateh to Lord Salisbury to con- 
vince the latter that the award was un- 
reasonable and excessive, but Salis- 
bury replied that the case ended when 
the award was made by the commis- 
sion.; Therefore the money was paid 
to Great Britain when due — one year 
from the date of award.t 

During the past few years the coun- 
try had been preparing for the re- 
sumption of specie payments as au- 
thorized under the act of Congress of 
1875 and the subsequent enactments. 
The  resumption  necessitated the 
hoarding of gold, for the Secretary 
of the Treasury, John Sherman, esti- 
mated that the smallest reserve of 
gold that was safe would be 40 per 
cent. of the notes outstanding, and on 
this basis $138,000,000 in coin was 
necessary.| This was a difficult task 
at best and was rendered doubly so by 
the attitude of Congress. In 1877 it 
was estimated that the total stock of 
gold in the United States, outside the 
treasury, was less than $100,000,000 
and of this sum the national banks 
held only $22,658,820.8 But the coun- 
try was losing more gold by export 


* Elliott, Northeastern Fisheries, p. 86 et seq. 
MePherson, Handbook of Politics, 1878, p. 213. 

t Elliott, p. 88. 

f Blaine, vol ii., pp. 615-637; Snow, Treaties 
and Topics, pp. 449—451. 

| Recollections, vol. ii., р. 631; Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, December 2, 
1878. 

$ Report of Comptroller Knox, 1877, p. 163; 
Noyes, American Finance, pp. 23-26. 


than it was produeing and the treas- 
ury was compelled from time to time 
to sustain the money market by re- 
leasing some of the gold it was aecu- 
mulating for resumption purposes. 

Secretary Sherman, upon assuming 
office, displayed much firmness in his 
pursuit of the resumption goal. Не 
gradually sold $95,500,000 of bonds 
and took enough from the surplus 
revenues so that on January 1, 1879, 
the treasury contained $133,508,804.50 
of coin over and above all matured 
liabilities.* Before he had succeeded 
in doing this, however, Congress had 
made several attempts to repeal the 
law of 1875. The times were pro- 
pitious for the opposition to break 
down the poliey of the administration. 
The Republieans had only a small 
majority in the Senate and this could 
not be trusted. "Trade was stagnant 
and priees falling; business failures 
were numerous; and in 1878 ‘‘ the 
record of insolvencies far exceeded 
even that of the panic year of 1873.’’+ 
The people moreover were discour- 
aged by four years of hard times and 
the opponents of resumption had no 
trouble in being heard. 

On November 23, 1877, the House 
began the attack by passing a bill by 
a vote of 133 to 120 which practically 
repealed the Resumption Act, but this 
was subsequently radically amended 
in the Senate and then laid on the 

*See his report of December 2, 1878 and his 
Recollections, vol. ii., pp. 686-695. See also 
Bolles, Financial History, vol. iii., pp. 293-299; 
Horace White, Money and Banking, р. 196 et seq. ; 


Upton, Money in Politics, pp. 146-154. 
t Noyes, American Finance, pp. 34-35. 
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table by the House.* The free silver 
issue was now vigorously pushed. 
Congressman R. P. Bland, of Mis- 
souri, on July 25, 1876, had intro- 
duced a bill in the House providing 
for a free and unlimited coinage of 
gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 14 
The House passed the bill after vari- 
ous amendments November 5, 1877, by 
a vote of 164 to 84.2 The Senate, how- 
ever, defeated this bill in its original 
form and a compromise was offered 
by Senator Allison. The bill was 
finally passed February 15, 1878, by а 
vote of 48 to 21 in the Senate and 
February 21 in the House by a vote of 
203 to 72, being known as the Bland- 
Allison Act. It provided that there 
should be ‘‘ coined at the several 
mints of the United States silver dol- 
lars of the weight of four hundred and 
twelve and one-half grains troy of 
standard silver as provided in the Act 
of January 18, 1837, *- * * which coins 
together with all silver dollars hereto- 
fore coined by the United States of 
like weight and fineness, shall be a 
legal tender, at their nominal value, 
for all debts and dues, publie and 
private, except where otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated in the contract.’’ 
This law also provided that ** the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase from time to 
time, silver bullion, at the market 
price thereof, not less than two mil- 
4 MePherson, Handbook of Politics, 1878, p. 143 
et вед.; Hepburn, The Contest for Sound Money, 
pp. 233, 235, 237-238. 

t Congressional Globe, p. 5186, 44th Congress, 


lst session. 
t Laughlin, Bimetallism, pp. 181-183. 


lion dollars worth per month, nor 
more than four million dollars worth 
per month and cause the same to be 
coined monthly, as fast as so pur- 
chased, into such dollars." President 
Hayes vetoed the bil on February 
28* but on tne same day it was passed 
over his veto by both Houses (in the 
House by a vote of 196 to 73 and in 
the Senate by a vote of 46 to 19). It 
then became law and continued in 
force until 1890.t 

To further embarrass and humili- 
ate the treasury a resolution was in- 
troduced by Stanley Matthews on De- 
cember 6, 1877, while the coinage bill 
was under discussion, declaring that 
all the bonds of the United States 
‘ issued or authorized to be issued "' 
were payable in the silver dollars 


* Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol vii. 
pp. 486-488; Globe, pp. 1418-19, 45th Congress, 
9d session; Watson, American Coinage, pp. 151— 
154. 

t Statutes-at-Large, vol. хх., р. 25; Dewey. 
Financial History, pp. 405—408; Bolles, Financial 
History, vol. iii, p. 390 et seq.; Noyes, American 
Finance, pp. 38, 41—42; Laughlin, Bimetallism, 
pp. 183-186; Hepburn, Contest for Sound Money, 
pp. 286-290, 563—565; Taussig, The Silver Situa- 
tion, рр.1-17; Watson, American Coinage, pp. 
146-150; Sherman, vol. ii., pp. 603-623; Dunbar, 
Currency, Finance and Banking Laws, pp. 246- 
248; Upton, Money in Politics, pp. 212-219; 
Blaine, vol. ii., pp. 602-610; Crawford’s Blaine, 
pp. 419-437. “Substantially what this law of 
1878 did was to make a token coin of the old 
standard silver dollar. It restored it, but it 
limited the amount which could be coined, and it 
went over to the principle of coining on govern- 
ment account." — Sherwood, Theory of Money, 
р. 167. See also J. Е. Johnson, Money and Cur- 
rency, pp. 347—353. For the votes taken at vari- 
ous times see McPherson, Handbook of Politica, 
1878, pp. 127-135. 
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provided by the Bland Law.* ‘‘ The 
extraordinary character of this reso- 
lution may be judged from the fact 
that it was proposed and passed in 
both Houses while the Coinage Act 
was still pending, and while, there- 
fore, there was not in existence the 
coin which was duly declared a legal 
tender for settlement with public 
ereditors.’’ ў 

As the time for carrying the law 
into effect drew near the opponents 
became louder prophets of evil. They 
predicted that business would be ut- 
terly prostrated and that it would be 
impossible to meet the enormous de- 
mands for coin. The premium on 
gold, however, continually diminished, 
and paper money was at par on De- 
cember 17, 1878.4 

Sherman, however, went steadily 
forward perfecting his plans but took 
the extra precaution to employ an in- 
creased clerical force to assist in pay- 
ing out the coin. These clerks were 
not needed, for Sherman’s readiness 
to pay had allayed all fears. At the 
closing hour the banks had more gold 
in their vaults than at the opening. 
Resumption had been effected without 
the slightest trouble and its salutary 
influence was immediately felt. Busi- 
ness now began to revive, and the tide 
of prosperity throughout the whole 
country continued to rise higher and 

* Passed the Senate January 25, 1878 (43 to 
22) and the House January 29 (189 to 79). 
Laughlin, Bimetallism, p. 201 et seq.; McPherson, 
Handbook of Politics, 1878, pp. 136-139; Bur- 
ton’s Sherman, pp. 267-269; Hepburn, Contest 
for Sound Money, p. 291. 


t Noyes, American Finance, p. 38. 
+ Ibid, p. 47. 


higher.* Upon resumption ‘ the 
measure of value in the United States 
became gold.’’+ 

The prosperous condition of the 
country was further augmented by the 
blight which fell on European crops 
in 1879; England was hit particularly 
hard, practically every growing crop 
being ruined by frost; in France the 
wheat crop was ruined by snow, and 
Austria, Germany and Russia yielded 
the smallest wheat crops in years. On 
the other hand the crops in this coun- 
try were huge, the wheat crop alone 
exceeding by 28,000,000 bushels that of 
any previous year.t The crop of In- 
dian corn was the largest recorded up 
to that time; coincident with these 
records also came the completion of 
the tide-water pipe-lines from the 
Pennsylvania oil-fields, and the partial 
failure of the cotton crop of India. 
Consequently the wheat shipments 
which in 1878 did not average beyond 
2,000,000 bushels weekly, now aver- 
aged 1,000,000 bushels daily; the ex- 
port of cotton was the largest yet re- 
corded for a single season; the ex- 
ports of oil rose nearly 2,000,000 bar- 
rels over the highest previous record; 
and the shipments of cattle increased 
in such proportions as to force the 

* Bolles, Financial History, vol. iii, р. 301 
et seq.; Dewey, Financial History, pp. 374-378; 
Noyes, American Finance, рр. 48-60; Sherman, 
vol. ii., pp. 623-672, 686-702; Burton’s Sherman, 
pp. 257-279. See also President Hayes's annual 
message of December 1, 1879, Richardson, Mes- 
sages and Papers, vol. vii., p. 558. 

t Taussig, The Silver Situation in the United 
States, p. 3 (G. P. Putnam's Sons). 


t Annual Reports of the Department of Agri. 
eulture. 
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British graziers out of their own 
market.* 

With an increasing export trade 
came a revival in the general indus- 
tries of the country. The iron trade 
was flushed with orders far beyond 
capacity; the manufacture of cotton- 
spinning machinery revived with the 
rise in the price of raw cotton; prices 
in the dry-goods trade rose 50 per 
cent., with mills running under full 
pressure and large orders unfilled; 
and every branch of industry felt the 
stimulus. As the balance of trade was 
now in our favor gold began to come 
from Europe, within three months 
$60,000,000 being shipped from Eng- 
land, France and Germany. ‘‘As the 
special need of the American bankers 
was currency suitable for use in in- 
terior trade, a large part of this specie 
went directly into the treasury in 
exchange for legal-tender notes — 
another wholly new phenomenon, im- 
possible except under resumption.’’+ 

The gold reserve in the treasury 
which had been very low gradually 
rose until at the beginning of Novem- 
her, 1879, it stood at $157,140,114; and 


*See the Annual Reports of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce and the New York Produce 
Exchange for 1879, and the files of the New York 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. David A. 
Wells, in his Recent Economic Changes (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.), pp. 6-7, says that the exports of 
wheat rose “from 40,000,000 bushels in 1877 to 
122,000,000 bushels in 1879, 153,000,000 bushels in 
1880 and 150,000,000 bushels in 1881, while the 
corresponding values of the amount exported 
rose from $47,000,000 in 1877 to $130,000,000 
in 1879, $190,000,000 in 1880, and $167,000,000 in 
1881. There was also a corresponding increase in 
the quantity and value of the American exports 
of other cereals, and also of most meat products 
and provisions.” 

t Noyes, American Finance, p. 58. 


whereas in the early months of 1879 
customs payments were made in legal- 
tenders, in November and December 
more than 60 per cent. of these were 
made in gold. 

With the influx of gold, the bumper 
crops, the awakening of industry and 
the general prosperity came specula- 
tion and inflation of prices, such as 
the rises in the wheat and iron mar- 
kets and of corporation shares on the 
stock markets, but after these bub- 
bles had collapsed ‘‘ the underlying 
strength and healthfulness of the mar- 
kets was asserted." The tide of im- 
migration set this way, increasing 
each month until, in 1882, 788,992 
came into the country, nearly one- 
third of whom were Germans. 

The political situation changed with 
the industrial improvement. Those 
who had previously been foremost in 
their predictions of disaster upon 
specie resumption gradually swung 
into line when that event was success- 
fully consummated. The fall elections 
of 1879 were largely in favor of the 
Republicans, Maine, Ohio, New York, 
Michigan, and Iowa giving large Re- 
publican majorities. The situation 
was not much changed when the presi- 
dential election of 1880 came on. 

The parties held their nominating 
conventions in the spring and early 
summer and selected the following 
candidates: 


President 


PARTY Vice-President 
Republican. . .. |James A. Garfield, Ohio.. {Chester A. Arthur. N. Y. 
Democratic... |Winfeld S. Hancock, Pa. |William H. English, Ind. 
National! Green- 

back. ... ..|James B. Weaver, Iowa Benj. J. Chambers, Texas. 
Prohibition . .|Neal Dow, Maine H. A. Thompson, Ohio. 


Anti-Masonie .|John W. Phelps. Vermont. l&. C. Pomeroy, Kansas. 
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In the history of their party's ac- 
complishments the Republicans said 
in their platform: 


“Without resorting to loans it has, since the 
war closed, defrayed the ordinary expenses of 
Government, besides the accruing interest on the 
public debt, and disbursed annually over $30,- 
000,000 for soldiers’ and sailors’ pensions. It has 
paid $888,000,000 of the public debt, and by re- 
funding the balance at lower rates has reduced 
the annual interest from nearly $151,000,000 to 
less than $89,000,000. All the industries of the 
country have revived, labor is in demand, wages 
have increased, and throughout the entire country 
there is evidence of a coming prosperity greater 
than we have ever enjoyed.” 


The platform also declared for gov- 
ernment aid to educational projects; 
for a national law against the appro- 
priation of public funds to sectarian 
schools; for the levying of revenue 
duties so as to favor American labor; 
for the abolishment of polygamy; for 
the restriction of Chinese immigra- 
tion; for the reform of civil service; 
etc. Тһе Democrats demanded that 
Church and State should be kept 
apart; that common schools be fos- 
tered and protected; that the civil ser- 
vice be thoroughly reformed; that a 
tariff be enacted for revenue purposes 
only; that the election laws be re- 
formed; that the treaty with China be 
revised, etc. They concluded by say- 
ing: 

“We congratulate the country upon the honesty 
and thrift of a Democratic Congress, which has 
reduced the public expenditures $10,000,000 a 
year; upon the continuation of prosperity at 
home and the National honor abroad; and above 
all, upon the promise of such a change in the 
administration of the Government as shall insure 
a genuine and lasting reform in every department 
of the public service.” 

After an exciting canvass, the elec- 
tion resulted in the choice of Garfield 


and Arthur. Garfield received an 
electoral vote of 214 against an elec- 
toral vote of 155 for General Han- 
cock. At this election the Republicans 
secured a majority in the House of 
Representatives, and also gained con- 
trol of the Senate. The result gave a 
wonderful forward impulse to busi- 
ness of every kind.* 

Beside passing the usual appropria- 
tion bills the last session of the Forty- 
sixth Congress, which expired March 
4, 1881, also discussed some other im- 
portant legislation. The most im- 
portant measures under consideration 
were bills for refunding the public 
debt and for making a new apportion- 
ment of Representatives in Congress 
under the census of 1880. 

The bill for facilitating the refund- 
ing of the national debt had been 
pending during the preceding session 
and was again taken up in the third 
session. The original bill provided 
that ‘‘ in lieu of the bonds authorized 
to be issued by the act of July 14, 1870, 
* * * and the acts amendatory 
thereto and the certificates authorized 
by the act of February 26, 1879 [bear- 
ing five, four and a half, and four per 


* Stanwood, History of Presidential Elections, 
pp. 345-374 and History of the Presidency, pp. 
394-418; McClure, Our Presidents and How We 
Make Them, pp. 270-286; McPherson, Handbook 
of Politics, 1880, pp. 188-198; Andrews, Last 
Quarter-Century, vol. 1., pp. 307-318; Blaine, 
vol. ii., pp. 657-672; Sherman, vol. ii, рр. 766- 
783; Hoar, vol. i. рр. 384-404; А. В. Hancock, 
Reminiscences of W. S. Hancock, pp. 170-176; 
Conkling, Life of Conkling, pp. 588-632; Con- 
wells Garfield, pp. 327-334; Burton’s Sherman, 
pp. 298-306; and lives of Blaine by Crawford, 
pp. 477-482, Hamilton, pp. 479-490, Stanwood, 
pp. 223-232, and Ridpath, pp. 140-141. 


REFUNDING BILL VETOED 


cent. interest] * * * bonds in the 
amount of not exceeding $500,000,000 
which shall bear interest at the rate of 
315 per cent. per annum, redeemable, 
at the pleasure of the United States, 
after twenty years and payable forty 
years after the date of issue, and also 
notes in the amount of $200,000,000 
bearing interest at the rate of 314 per 
cent. per annum, redeemable, at the 
pleasure of the United States, after 
two years and payable in ten years,"' 
should be issued. Debate was opened 
in the House on March 4, 1880, but no 
vote was reached.* The passage of 
this bill would have saved the country 
enormous sums of money. 

When the bill was called upon for 
action in the House December 14, 1880, 
the rate of interest was reduced to 
three per cent., and a provision made 
that ** no bonds should be taken as se- 
eurity for bank circulation except the 
three per cent. bonds provided for by 
that bill." Other amendments were 
made and it passed the House January 
19, 1881. After amendments by the 
Senate whieh were coneurred in by 
the House the bill was passed and sent 
to the President March 1. 

Section 5 of the bill was regarded 
as so hostile to the interests of the na- 
tional banks and so likely to ‘‘ bring 


* MePherson, Handbook of Politics, 1880, pp. 
148-149, 1882, pp. 13-14. 

+ Ibid, 1882, рр. 10-11, 14-25. 
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serious embarrassment and disaster 
to the business of the country ” that 
on March 3, 1881, President Hayes 
vetoed the bill, in his message saying: 


“ To prevent the further organization of banks 
is to put in jeopardy the whole system, by taking 
from it that feature which makes it, as it now 
is, а banking system free upon the same terms 
to all who wish to engage in it. Even the ex- 
isting banks will be in danger of being driven 
from business by the additional disadvantages to 
which they will be subjected by this bill. Тп 
short, I cannot but regard the fifth section of the 
bill as & step in the direction of the destruction 
of the national banking system." 


No further action was taken on the bill 
and it failed to become a law.* 

The new apportionment bill in- 
ereased the ratio of representation 
from 131,425 under the census of 1870 
to 151,911 under the census of 1880. 
When first introduced the ratio under 
the 1880 census was much higher and 
the inerease in representation was 
from 293 to 319. But the bill carrying 
the representation at the 319 figure 
failed to pass at this session and went 
over to the first session of the Forty- 
seventh Congress. At that time the 
ratio was decreased and the number 
of Representatives placed at 325, and 
in this form President Garfield ap- 
proved the bill February 25, 18821 


* Sherman, Recollections, vol. ii., pp. 796-801; 
Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. vii, pp. 
637-639; Bolles, Financial History, vol. iii, pp. 
328-329; McPherson, Handbook of Politics, 1882, 
pp. 11-12. 

t McPherson, Handbook of Politics, 1882, pp. 
39-44, 192—193. 
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CHAPTER IT. 
1881-1885. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD ASSASSINATED: ARTHUR'S ADMINISTRATION. 


President Garfield inaugurated — His Cabinet — Dispute over nomination of Judge Robertson — 


Conkling and Platt resign in protest— Not re-elected — The President shot by Guiteau — 
Efforts to save his life unavailing— He dies September 19 — Vice-President Arthur sworn in 
— Cabinet changes — Blaine's diplomatic intercourse: with Great Britain: with Chili: witb 
South and Central American republics — Business conditions unsettled — Crops poor — Large sur- 
plus in treasury — Congress proceeds to spend it— River and Harbor bill—“ Star Route” 
frauds — Changes in politic: 1 situation — Internal revenue and tariff bills — Financial distress in 
1884 — Record of failures — Political nominees and platforms — Cleveland elected — Other events. 


President Garfield was inaugurated 
March 4, 1881, and chose the following 
men as his Cabinet officers, who were 
confirmed without debate: Secretary 
of State, James G. Blaine, of Maine; 
Secretary of the Treasury, William 
Windom, of Minnesota; Secretary of 
War, Robert T. Lincoln, of Illinois, 
son of President Lincoln; Secretary of 
the Navy, William H. Hunt, cf Louis- 
jana; Secretary of the Interior, 
Samuel J. Kirkwood, of Iowa; Post- 
master-General, Thomas L. James, of 
New York, Attorney-General, Wayne 
MacVeagh, of tennsylvania. 

The Presiden 's suhsequent nomina- 
tions were not so we'l received by he 
Senate. Judge William H. Robertson 
was nominated for the office of col- 
lector of customs for the port of New 
York, but his confirmation was op- 
posed by Senator Conkling, of New 
York, because the latter considered 
that the appointment was made in pay- 
ment for political services rendered to 
Garfield by Judge Robertson* and 


* A. R. Conkling, Life of Conkling, p. 636. 


also because the former incumbent was 
closely affiliated with Conkling in 
polities. 

Robertson had gained the enmity of 
Conkling at the convention which 
nominated Garfield for the presidency 
by refusing to vote for Grant, for 
whom Conkling was endeavoring to 
secure a third term. The minority of 
the New York delegation under the 
leadership of Robertson refused to ac- 
cept the unit rule in voting and this 
example had great influence in the 
convention, so much so that Conkling 
could not secure the two-thirds ma- 
jority necessary to nominate Grant. 
This defection finally resulted in 
swinging the necessary votes to Gar- 
field. For this aid, therefore, Garfield 
uppointed Robertson to the positior 
named, and Conkling used this argu- 
ment as a reason for his rejection oy 
the Senate. 

Conkling also held that nominations 
for Federal offices should be made 
upon the recommendation or at least 
with the approval of the Senators of 
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the State wherein these offices were 
located. He called upon the Senate to 
reject Robertson because Garfield in 
presenting his name had acted con- 
trary to the ** courtesy of the Senate.”’ 
Conkling succeeded in withholding the 
consent of the Senate, but Garfield re- 
fused to make another nomination, 
and the two Senators from New York 
- -Conkling and Platt—resigned their 
seats (May 16) as a protest, supposing 
that their immediate re-election would 
rebuke Garfield sufficiently to induce 
him to withdraw Robertson’s name. 
The conflict was now transferred to 
Albany and carried on with much bit- 
terness, even Vice-President Arthur 
stooping to mingle in the fray. But 
greatly to their surprise, instead of 
being endorsed and re-elected by the 
State legislature, Conkling and Platt 
were rejected and retired from public 
life for a season. Garfield had won.* 
Garfield, however, did not enjoy the 
fruits of his victory very long, for 
soon after this political struggle had 
ended he was struck down by the hand 
of an assassin. On July 2 the Presi- 
dent had determined tc leave Wash- 
ington for a brief holiday and in com- 
pany with Secretary Blaine was 
awaiting the arrival of the train in the 
railway station, when an assassin, 
Charles J. Guiteau, crept stealthily 
behind the President and shot him in 
the back. Garfield fell to the ground, 


*Conwell’s Garfield, pp. 346-348; Conkling, 
Life of Conkling, pp. 638-643; Crawford’s Blaine, 
pp. 488—492; Boutwell’s Reminiscences, vol. ii., 
pp. 260-276; MeClure's Recollections, pp. 111- 
113; Andrews, Last Quarter-Century, vol. i., pp. 
319-329. 


but after examination it was ascer- 
tained that the wound was not fatal 
and that he was still alive. Guiteau 
was arrested and conveyed to prison 
to await the result of his deed. 

The President was removed to the 
White House and the best medical and 
surgical skill employed in an en- 
deavor to save his life. He gradually 
became weaker, however, and as the 
White House was considered un- 
healthy he was removed to the sea- 
coast at Elberon, New Jersey. There 
for a few days he seemed to gain 
strength, but the hope was vain as 
neither change of place nor of climate 
proved to be of lasting benefit. He 
lost strength daily and finally died 
September 19.* 

The assassin was brought to trial 
before Judge Cox in the District of 
Columbia, on November 14, and the 
case lasted until January 25, 1882, be- 
cause of the obstructive tactics em- 
ployed by counsel. He was found 
guilty, and on February 3 was sen- 
tenced to be executed. 

Immediately after President Gar- 
field’s death was announced Vice- 
President Arthur took the oath of 
office as President in his home in New 
York, and two days afterward was 
sworn in by Chief Justice Waite at 
Washington. Garfield’s Cabinet then 
tendered their resignations, as is usual 
under such circumstances, but they 


were requested by the new President 


* Conwell’s Garfield, pp. 349-376; Bundy's Gar- 
field, pp. 233-274; Crawford's Blaine, pp. 498— 
509. 

f Andrews, Last Quarter-Century, vol. i, pp 
329-336. 
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to retain their positions until com- 
petent suecessors could be found. Mr. 
Windom, Secretary of the Treasury, 
was the first of the officials to leave 
the Cabinet. He resigned in order to 
represent Minnesota in the Senate, 
and was succeeded on November 15, 
1881, by Judge Charles J. Folger, of 
New York. Folger died in 1884 and 
Gresham was transferred to the 
Treasury portfolio, but he soon re- 
signed and was succeeded by Hugh 
McCulloch. In December, 1881, At- 
torney-General MacVeagh gave way 
to Benjamin H. Brewster, of Penn- 
sylvania. On January 5, 1882, Tim- 
othy D. Howe, of Wisconsin, became 
Postmaster-General, but in April, 
1883, Walter Q. Gresham, of Indiana, 
took his place. Upon Folger’s death, 
as we have seen, Gresham became 
Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster-Generalship was filled in 
October, 1884, by Frank Hatton, of 
Iowa. In April 1882, William E. 
Chandler, of New Hampshire, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hunt as Secretary of the 
Navy; and in the same month Henry 
M. Teller, of Colorado, took the place 
of Mr. Kirkwood as Secretary of the 
Interior. The final withdrawal of Mr. 
Blaine took place late in 1881, and he 
was succeeded as Secretary of State 
by Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, of 
New Jersey, whose views were more 
in harmony with those of the new 
President than Mr. Blaine’s had been. 

Before Blaine relinquished 
office, however, several important mat- 
ters in connection with our foreign re- 
lations had come up for consideration. 


his 


Blaine was particularly desirous of es- 
tablishing closer relations with the 
Central and South American republics 
and two events which now transpired 
confirmed his opinion that stronger 
friendship with these countries would 
be mutually advantageous. 

The question of national rights in 
connection with the projected Panama 
canal was one of these things. Ina 
circular letter to the American repre- 
sentatives in Europe Mr. Blaine very 
forcibly expressed his adherence to the 
** Monroe Doctrine.” * In November, 
1881, in a dispatch to Minister Lowell, 
he proposed a revision or revocation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; by the 
terms of which any interoceanic canal 
was to be under the guarantee of the 
two eontraeting powers and of any 
others who might join them in the pro- 
ject. Мг. Blaine claimed that the 
United States should have jurisdiction 
over the territory and that it should be 
under our guarantee and protection. 

The British government, however, 
declined to accept the amendinents 
suggested by Mr. Blaine, and con- 
siderable diplomatic correspondence 
ensued with Blaine and with his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Frelinghuysen.t The 
latter held that as Great Britain had 
violated the treaty, it was voidable at 
the option of the United States. He 
also said that the canal needed a pro- 
tectorate only of the United States 

* Diplomatic Correspondence, 1881, p. 537. 

+ Ibid, 1881, p. 554; Crawford’s Blaine, pp. 
510-514; Snow, Treatics and Topics, pp. 341-342. 

+ Senate Ех. Doc. No. 194, 47th Congress, Ist 


session; Senate Ex. Doc. No. 26, 48th Congress. 
Ist session; Tucker, Monroe Doctrine, pp. 55-16. 
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and the country through which the 
сапа] should run and that the United 
States could not, under the Monroe 
Doctrine, entertain a proposition for à 
European protectorate.* 

In 1884 the Frelinghuysen-Zavalla 
treaty with Niearagua was negotiated 
for the construction of the canal by 
the United States, the latter guaran- 
teeing the integrity of Nicaragua.t+ 
But the treaty was not then ratified 
by the Senate, being held over until 
the accession of President Cleveland. 
Cleveland withdrew the treaty without 
action, as his views did not agree with 
those of his predecessor. 

The next affair that claimed Mr. 
Blaine's attention was the war be- 
tween Chili on the one side and Bo- 
livia and Peru on the other. Chili had 
gained a decided victory over her two 
antagonists, the armies of the latter 
being beaten on land and their navies 
destroyed. After Lima had been oc- 
cupied by the Chilean forces the Presi- 
dent of Peru fled to the interior, and 
Chili, being unable to negotiate a 
treaty of peace because the proper au- 
thorities were not there, proceeded to 
annex the nitrate-bearing. district of 
Peru by way of indemnity. The 
Peruvians then named Sefior Garcia 
Calderon as the head of the govern- 
ment and Blaine instructed our min- 
ister to acknowledge him as the de 
facto President. But the Chilean ad- 
miral deposed him and Blaine then 

* Snow, Treaties and Topics, pp. 342-343. 

1 For copy of treaty see Senate Report 1265, 
p. 20, 55th Congress, 2d session. 


+ Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. viii., 
p. 377; Snow, Treaties and Topics, pp. 344-345. 


sent W. H. Trescott and Walker 
Blaine as special envoys and threat- 
ened Chili with intervention if Cal- 
deron were not recognized. 

Before the matter was settled Secre- 
tary Blaine had retired from the 
Cabinet and President Arthur had ap- 
pointed Mr. Frelinghuysen. Upon his 
accession Frelinghuysen modified the 
instructions given Trescott and Blaine 
and they were told to remain neutral. 

Blaine had also issued a note to the 
Spanish-American republics inviting 
them to send representatives to meet 
in congress at Washington for the 
purpose of discussing their common 
interests and to devise plans for their 
mutual protection against European 
intervention. Many of them accepted 
the invitation, but before the congress 
met Blaine retired. Frelinghuysen as 
soon as he came into office abandoned 
the plan and by this act caused no 
little ill-feeling. The project was not 
undertaken until Blaine was again ap- 
pointed Secretary of State by Presi- 
dent Harrison.* 

Meanwhile the prosperous condition 
of the country had received a check. 
The chief agricultural regions in 
1881 suffered a destructive drought, 
which caused the crops to fall off 25 
per cent.; the corn crop was the small- 
est since 1874. But while the financial 
returns to the farmers were nearly as 
great as in 1880 because of a rise in 
priees due to a shortage of grain in 


* Crawford's Blaine, pp. 514-516, 536-545, 
where Blaine's poliev is outlined. See also Hamil- 
ton's Blaine, pp. 519-520: Stanwood's Blaine, 
pp. 247-256; Ridpath's Blaine, pp. 335—344. 
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Europe, still the railways felt the de- 
crease in traffic, their earnings shrink- 
ing by about $45,600,000. 

By Mareh, 1882, the export of gold 
in large quantities began, the total for 
the fiscal year ending June, 1882, be- 
ing $32,500,000. Furthermore, Europe 
in 1882 produced large crops which 
hurt the American exports, not only 
in quantity but in priees. Wheat, cot- 
ton, iron and steel,* and almost all 
trades felt the change. Beside this the 
speculators on the exchanges were ex- 
periencing a slump in the prices of 
stoeks, bonds, ete. 

But the surplus of publie revenue 
continued to raise higher and higher, 
in the fiscal year 1882 amounting to 
$145,543,810, and the disposition of 
this vast sum was now a great prob- 
lem. But Congress soon found a way 
out of the diffieulty. Instead of reduc- 
ing taxation, that body proceeded to 
spend the surplus as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The pension disbursementst 
were increased from $27,000,000 in 
1878 to about $68,000,000 in 1882 and 
other appropriations were increased 
in almost the same proportion. In 
1882 President Arthur recommendedt 
that the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries be improved in the inter- 
ests of commerce. A bill known as the 


*See the Report of the American Iron and 
Steel Association for May, 1883 and subsequent 
numbers. 

+ In his first annual message to Congress. De- 
cember 6, 1881, President Arthur said that 
789,053 pension elaims had been filed since 1860, 
of which 450,949 had been allowed.— Richardson, 
Messages and Papers, vol. viii., p. 58. 

ї Іп his message of April 17, 1882, Richardson, 
vol. viii., p. 95. 


River and Harbor bill (House Bill 
No. 6242) was thereupon passed by 
both Houses of Congress, appropriat- 
ing $4,000,000 for improving the 
Mississippi and $14,000,000 for other 
purposes. President Arthur vetoed 
this bill August 1 as he considered the 
appropriation extravagant, but it was 
passed over his veto the next day and 
became a law.* 

Several instances of corruption 
were also unearthed, the most promi- 
nent of which were the so-called **Star 
Route ’’ cases, in which it was alleged 
that General 'Г. W. Brady, the second 
assistant Postmaster-General, Senator 
Dorsey, of Arkansas, and others, had 
conspired to defraud the government 
of enormous sums by an ingenious 
system of contracts and subcontracts 
on certain mail routes. Brady and 
Dorsey were tried on this charge but 
were acquitted, and the trial only 
served to furnish campaign material 
for the next presidential campaign.t+ 

The politieal sentiment of the coun- 
try, in the face of Congressional ex- 
travaganees, and in the light of the 
exposures of corruption, now under- 
went a change. The voters stood be- 
hind President Arthur in his veto of 
the River and Harbor bill and at the 
elections of 1882 the Republicans suf- 
fered an overwhelming defeat, their 
plurality of twelve in the Forty- 
seventh Congress being turned into a 


* Richardson, vol. viii, рр. 120-122; Hoar, 
Autobiography, vol. ii, pp. 112-119; Noyes, 
American Finance, pp. 89-90; MePherson, Hand- 
book of Politics, 1882. pp. 175-179, 202—203. 

+ Andrews, Last Quarter-Century, vol i. рр. 
336-341. 
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Democratic plurality of seventy-eight 
in the Forty-eighth. New York turned 
a Republican plurality of 43,000 (for 
Cornell) into a Democratic plurality 
of 192,000; and Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Kansas, Colorado, and California also 
elected Democratic governors. This 
change meant a revision of the 
revenue schedules but the protection- 
ist Republicans now executed a clever 
move. Before the political complexion 
of Congress changed, that body passed 
a bill which was signed by the Presi- 
dent May 15, 1882, appointing a com- 
mittee of nine (not members of Con- 
gress) to investigate the tariff ques- 
tion and to report the next December.” 
This committee was protectionist, with 
John L. Hayes, president of the Wool 
Manufacturers’ Association, at its 
head.+ Congress also passed at this 
session a Civil Service bill, providing 
for a nonpartisan commission of three 
members, and an aet reducing the 
postage оп letters throughout the 
country to two cents. 

On December 4, 1882, the report of 
the tariff commission, covering 2,500 
printed pages, was presented to Con- 
gress and an average reduction of 20 
per cent. was recommended, a reduc- 
tion whieh was an unwilling ** conces- 
sion to publie opinion."t This reduc- 


* Stanwood, Tariff Controversies, vol. ii., p. 202 
et seq.; McPherson, Handbook of Politics, 1880, 
p. 157, 1882, pp. 109-112. 

+ The other members were H. W. Oliver, A. M. 
Garland, J. A. Ambler, Robert P. Porter, A. R. 
Boteler, J. W. H. Underwood, W. H. MeMahon, 
and Duncan F. Kenner. 

fJohn Г. Hayes, in Bulletin of Wool Manu- 


tion applied ‘‘ to commodities of 
necessary general consumption, to 
sugar and molasses, rather than to 
luxuries and to raw rather than to 
manufactured materials.’’* 

An internal revenue bill was intro- 
duced in the House and the Senate 
tacked on the tariff bill containing 
some of the reductions recommended 
by the commission. The act of 
March 3, 1883,t as finally passed (in 
the Senate 32 to 31, in the House 152 
to 116) abolished the taxes on bank 
checks, on watches, on savings-bank 
deposits, on patent medicines and per- 
fumeries and on the capital and de- 
posits of banks; it also reduced the 
duties on tobacco by one-half. The 
loss in internal revenues, however, 
“© was not so great as anticipated, as 
there was a constant gain from the 
duties on spirits and fermented liq- 
uors.|| It was estimated that the loss 
of internal revenue would amount 
to about $40,000,000, but the actual 
loss was less than $22,000,000. With 
regard to customs duties the act 
was a disappointment to those who 
favored a downward revision, for the 
ratio of duty actually collected to the 
value of dutiable articles during 1883 
was 42.45 per cent., whereas the ratio 


facturers, quoted in Taussig’s Tariff History, 
p. 254. 

* Dewey, Financial History, p. 491; Sherman, 
vol. ii., рр. 849-851. 

t Taussig, Tariff History, p. 232; Sherman, 
vol. ii, pp. 841-845; Pierce, The Tariff and the 
Trusts, pp. 285—288. 

t For text see Proctor, Tariff Acts, pp. 275- 
313; for votes on various schedules, MePherson, 
Handbook of Politics, 1884, pp. 18-71. 

| Dewey, Financial History, pp. 419-420, 
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by 1885 had risen to 45.86 per cent.* 
Professor Taussig says ‘‘ had the 
higher duties of the act of 1883 been 
brought before Congress in a separate 
bill, there can be no doubt that their 
enactment would have been impossible. 
That they were in many cases half con- 
cealed by means of changes in classi- 
fication, or were coupled with appar- 
ent reductions on other articles in the 
same schedules, shows that the pro- 
tectionists themselves had some fear 
of putting them nakedly before the 
public.t Taussig also says that the 
measure ‘‘ is best described as a half- 
hearted and unsuccessful attempt on 
the part of protectionists to bring 
about an apparent reform of the 
tariff," that ** it was framed by men 
who at heart were protectionists,’’ and 
that the reductions made ** had little 
effect other than the change of the 
figures on the statute-book.''t The 
'* infant industries '" demanded pro- 
tection and the reductions were small, 
the more radical protectionists secur- 
ing ‘‘ modifications along lines of high 
and even increased protection." Con- 
gress treated the recommendations of 
the commission ‘‘ with disapproval, if 
not with contempt." The duties were 
raised on ‘‘ certain classes of woolen 
goods, especially on dress goods, and 
the finer grades of cloths and cassi- 
meres * * * оп cotton hosiery, 
embroideries, trimmings, laces, and in- 
sertions, constituting about two-thirds 


* Howe, Internal Revenue System, p. 221 et seq. 

т Stanwood, Tariff Controversies, vol. ii, 
p. 219 et seq. 

$ Taussig, Tariff History, pp. 242-254. 


FINANCIAL DEPRESSION. 

of the cottons imported; * * * on 
iron ore and certain manufactures of 
steel." The reductions were on *“ the 
finer grades of wool, on the cheaper 
grades of woolen and cotton goods, on 
steel rails, copper, marble, nickel and 
barley.’’* 

But the bill was not satisfactory 
even to the Republican protectionists, 
John Sherman being particularly out- 
spoken in his criticism of the bill.+ As 
it was, the conference committee of the 
two Houses, instead of reducing 
duties raised them so that in some in- 
stances they equalled the old war 
tariff.t 

A period of financial depression now 
set in, culminating in the panic of May 
and June, 1884, not however caused 
by the enactment of the tariff law. 
The gigantic speculation in railroads 
had reached its zenith in 1880, and a 
retrograde movement set in. Prices 
of securities declined for three years 
due to the ruinous competition of new 
lines and lowered rates and above all 
by the speculations and manipulations 
of their managers. In 1884 and 1885 
forty-one railway corporations hold- 
ing 19,000 miles of track were placed 


* Dewey, Financial History, p. 421. See 
Taussig, pp. 235-253, for a discussion of the 
various schedules, and p. 266 for a table showing 
changes. 

t Recollections, vol. ii, p. 851 et seq. 

i This was undoubtedly due in some measure 
to the lack of proper consideration of the bill 
owing to the desire to pass it before that Congress 
expired. Debate on the bill began January 25 
and ended March 3, but a large part of the dis- 
eussion whieh should have been given to the bill 
was taken up with points of parliamentary law. 
For а summary of the debate sce Stanwood, 
Tariff Controversies, vol. ii., pp. 208-218. 
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under receivership and thirty-seven 
smaller railroad properties were sold 
under foreclosure. During 1883 
there were several commercial failures 
and prices began to decline; goods 
aceumulated in the warehouses; gold 
flowed away and ready cash decreased 
daily. On January 1, 1884, the New 
York & New England Railroad went 
into receivers' hands, followed by the 
North River Company January 12. 
These were followed on May 6 by the 
failure of the National Marine Bank 
of New York, the president of which 
was associated with the firm of Grant 
& Ward, which failed shortly after- 
ward with liabilities of $17,000,000.+ 


*Coman’s Industrial History, p. 321. А. T. 
Hadley, Railroad Transportation, p. 52 (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons), states that of the 29,000 miles 
constructed in 1880-82 “not more than one-third 
* * жеге justified by existing business. 
Another third perhaps were likely to be profit- 
able at some future date. * * * Of the re- 
mainder some were built to inerease the power of 
existing systems, where they were not needed. 
* * * Some were built to put money into the 
hands of the builders as distinet from the owners. 
Some were built to sell as a blackmailing scheme 
against other roads." 

{ Ex-President Grant was a special partner in 
this firm but was innocent of any wrongdoing in 
connection with the firm's affairs, as Ward had 
used Grant’s name without his knowledge to 
cover some gigantie speculations on his own 
private account. Nevertheless, Grant suffered 
both in fortune and reputation, even pledging his 
sword of honor and other priceless gifts to par- 
tially redeem the notes which bore his name. He 
then began to write his Memoirs to recoup his 
lost fortunes and provide for the future of his 
family, аз he was then nearly bedridden by an 
incurable disease. See W. C. Church, U. S. Grant, 
pp. 441-454; Henry Clews, Twenty-Eight Years 
in Wali Street, pp. 215-221; Garland, U. 8. 
Grant, pp. 486-503; Badeau, Grant in Peace, pp. 
418-424. See also Ward's account of these trans- 
actions in the New York Herald, issues of Decem- 
ber 19, and 26, 1909 and January 2 and 9, 1910. 


On the 13th the Second National Bank 
suspended payment with liabilities of 
$3,000,000; on the 14th Donnel, Law- 
son & Simpson and Hatch & Foote 
failed, followed by the Savings Bank 
of New York, Fiske & Hatch and many 
others on the 15th, the total liabilities 
of the wrecked concerns being about 
$240,000,000.* 

Moreover, as defaulting was becom- 
ing general, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in order to sustain the 
credit by the most regular methods, 
pledged himself to prepay the portion 
of the national debt soon to come due. 
Besides this $24,915,000 of Clearing 
House certificates of deposit were is- 
sued to tide over some of the toppling 
institutions. Things then began to 
settle down, the general distrust di- 
minished, credit circulation became 
re-established and the rate of discount 
declined to 5 per cent. (having been as 
high as 4 per cent. per day). 

There had been no suspension of 
specie payment during the panic, and 
this, together with the outlook for a 
bounteous harvest, gave courage. 
While the panic centered in New York, 
there were numerous failures in other 
cities during the year, 11 National 
banks and about 130 other banks and 
private bankers being counted in tlie 
list. Almost the entire amount of the 
losses sustained in this panic was en- 
tirely borne ‘‘ by financiers and specu- 


* Clement Juglar, History of Panics, pp. 102, 
106-107; Henry Clews, Twenty-Eight Years їп 
Wall Street, pp. 162-173. 
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lators rather than by manufacturers 
and traders.’’* 

But in the spring of 1884 a slump in 
the prices of agricultural products had 
also occurred. The wheat crops of the 
world were larger than ever before 
and as a result the price fell below that 
of 1878. The decreased price pro- 
duced a stagnant condition in interior 
trade because the Western farmers 
would not ship their produce East but 
preferred to hold it for more favor- 
able market conditions. As a conse- 
quence railway freight traffie was 
greatly diminished. Dividends on rail- 
road stocks, therefore, were greatly 
reduced and in many cases passed, and 
consequently investors hesitated to 
embark in railroad enterprises of 
great magnitude.} 

The situation was thus a double 
handieap to the Republicans in the 
coming presidential election, for they 
must account for a financial panic in 
the East and depression in the West- 
ern agricultural markets. They were 
also called upon to explain govern- 
mental extravagancies and the preva- 
lence of corruption. 

The presidential and vice-presiden- 
tial candidates were as follows: 

Vice President. 


PARTY. President. 


Re^ubliean... '|James G, Blaine rau John А. Logan. Ill. 


Democratic. . . . |Grover Cleveland, N . {Thomas А. iiendricks, Ind. 
Prohibition. . ..|John P. St. John, Kansas. |Willism Daniel, Md. 


бшш ы } Benj. F. Butter, Kass. . A. М, West, Miss. 


* Noyes, American Finance, pp. 96-101; Juglar, 
History of Panies, np. 108-119. 

t W. J. Lauck, The Causes of the Panic of 1893, 
p. 2 and footnote. 


The Republican platform demanded 
that ‘‘ Ше imposition of duties on 
foreign imports shall be made, not 
* for revenue only,’ but that in raising 
the requisite revenues for the govern- 
ment such duties shall be so levied as 
to afford security to our diversified 
industries and protection to the rights 
and wages of the laborer.’’ The party 
pledged itself to a readjustment of the 
tariff, urged the establishment of an 
international standard in the coinage 
of gold and silver, and the enactment 
of laws for the regulation of railways, 
and denounced the importation of con- 
tract labor. 

The Democrats denounced the Re- 
publican party as ‘‘ an organization 
for enriching those who control its 
machinery,’’ and called attention to 
the many pledges of former years that 
the Republicans had not redeemed. 
The platform pledged the party to 
* purify the Administration from 
corruption, to restore economy, to re- 
vive respect for law and to reduce tax- 
ation to the lowest limit consistent 
with due regard to the preservation 
of the faith of the nation to its credi- 
tors and pensioners." It further 
pledged a revision of the taritf ; recom- 
mended more intimate commercial re- 
lations with the North, Central and 
South American republies; favored 
the enactment of laws by which labor 
organizations might be incorporated; 
and demanded a broader policy to- 
ward the Ameriean merchant marine. 

In this election the ranks of the Re- 
publiean party were rent by internal 
disputes, for the reform element was 
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bitterly opposed to Blaine. These re- 
formers, called ** mugwumps," were 
led by Carl Sehurz and G. W. Curtis 
and were represented in the press by 
the New York Times and Harper's 
Weekly. They repudiated the party 
nominees and platform, endorsed 
Cleveland, and threw all their in- 
fluence on his side. This bitterly 
fought campaign was characterized 
and disgraeed by gross personalities, 
and the result was close. 

At а meeting of clergy, in which all 
denominations were supposed to be 
represented, held at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York, in the interests of 
the Republieans, one of the ministers, 
Rev. В. B. Burchard, in a speech de- 
clared the Democratic party to be the 
party of ** Rum, Romanism and Re- 
bellion.’? This unfortunate and mis- 
directed remark created much excite- 
ment and did untold harm to the Re- 
publican cause, for though Blaine de- 
nied any responsibility for it the 
Democrats had spread millions of cir- 
culars bearing the charge broadcast 
over the land and the denial came too 
late. Cleveland was elected, receiving 


219 electoral votes against 182 for 
Blaine.* 

The year 1884 was also noted be- 
cause of the opening of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, at that time the largest wire 
suspension bridge in the world. In 
this year also Alaska was constituted 
a regularly organized territory of the 
United States. 

On Saturday, February 21, 1885, the 
great Washington Monument, at the 
national capitol, was dedicated with 
imposing ceremonies. The orator of 
the occasion was Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, of Massachusetts, who in 1848 
had been the orator when the corner- 
stone of the same monument was laid. 
The monument is 555 feet high and 


eost about $1,500,000.+ 


* Stanwood, History of Presidential Elections, 
pp. 375-411, and History of the Presidency, pp. 
419-449; McClure, Our Presidents and How We 
Make Them, pp. 288-315; McPherson, Handbook 
of Politics, 1884, pp. 197-222; Blaine, vol. ii., 
pp. 572-593; Sherman, vol. ii., pp. 885-890; Hoar, 
Autobiography, vol. i, pp. 405-408; lives of 
Cleveland by W. U. Hensel, pp. 93-120; W. O. 
Stoddard, pp. 166-198; J. L. Whittle, pp. 56-66; 
lives of Blaine by Crawford, pp. 553-583; Hamil- 
ton, pp. 572—593; Stanwood, pp. 267-295; Rid- 
path, pp. 146-152. 

+ Sherman, vol. ii., рр. 897-902, where speeches 
ате given. 
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CHAPTER III. 
1883-1889. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S FIRST ADMINISTRATION. 


President Cleveland inaugurated— His Cabinet — Death of Vice-President Hendricks — The Presi- 


dential succession — Dispute between President and Senate— Repeal of Tenure-of-Office Act — 
Pension bills — The Hatch Act — Newfoundland fisheries dispute once more revived — Canadians 
seize Ameriean vessels — Commission appointed and treaty signed — Rejected by Senate — Modus 
vivendi agreed upon — The Samoan dispute — Treaties signed by Samoans — German aggressions 
— Conference between Great Britain, Germany and the United States — Independence of islands 
guaranteed by three powers — Disaster at Apia— Statute of Liberty presented to the United 
States by France — Edmunds-Tucker anti-polygamy bill passed — Charleston earthquake — Death 
of Chief Justice Waite — Fuller appointed — Department of Labor created — Washington, Mon- 
tana, North and South Dakota admitted — Johnstown flood — Indian troubles — Interstate Com- 


merce Act — Condition of finanees — Mills tariff debate — Labor 


conditions — Boycotts — Hay- 


market massacre — Decline of prices — Treasury surplus used to reduce interest-bearing debt — 


Elections of 1888. 


Grover Cleveland was sworn into 
office March 4, 1885. In his inaugural 
address he urged that public expendi- 
tures be limited to actual needs; he 
said that taxation ought to be reduced 
by a readjustment of the revenue 
schedules; and earnestly hoped that 
the country would continue on its 
course of “© peace, commerce and 
honest friendship with all nations.’’* 
The members of the Cabinet were 
Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, Sec- 
retary of State; Daniel Manning, of 
New York, Secretary of the Treasury, 
succeeded by Charles S. Fairchild, of 
New York, in 1887; William C. Whit- 
ney, of New York, Secretary of the 
Navy; William C. Endicott, of Massa- 
chusetts, Secretary of War; L. Q. C. 
Lamar, of Mississippi, Secretary of 


* Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. viii, 
pp. 299-303; George F. Parker, The Writings and 
Speeches of Grover Cleveland, pp. 32-37; Stod- 
dard’s Cleveland, pp. 207-211. 


the Interior, succeeded by William F. 
Vilas, of Wisconsin, in 1888; Augustus 
H. Garland, of Arkansas, Attorney- 
General; and William F. Vilas, of 
Wisconsin, Postmaster-General, suc- 
ceeded by Don M. Dickinson, of Mich- 
igan, in 1888, when Vilas became Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

On November 25 Vice-President 
Hendricks died, and the question of 
Presidential succession came under 
discussion. Congress when in session 
eould, under the Constitution, make 
provision in ease either the President 
or Vice-President should die or be re- 
moved from office, but should both 
these officials die at the same time 
while Congress was not in session, the 
country would be without executive 
guidance. President Cleveland, there- 
fore, recommended in his annual mes- 
sage of December 8, 1885, to the first 
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session of the Forty-ninth Congress,* 
that the country be protected in such 
a contingency. A bill was then intro- 
duced, passed and approved January 
19, 1886, providing that, in the in- 
capacity of both President and Vice- 
President, the functons of the office 
should be discharged, until an election 
could be held under the Constitution, 
by the Cabinet officers according to 
official seniority, as follows: (1) The 
Secretary of State; (2) the Seeretary 
of the Treasury; (3) the Secretary 
of War; (4) the Attorney-General; 
(5) the Postmaster-General; (6) the 
Secretary of the Navy; and (7) the 
Secretary of the Interior. In 1889 
the Secretary of Agriculture became a 
Cabinet official and in 1903 a new 
office was created — Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. These officials 
therefore follow in order after the 
Secretary of ihe Interior.+ 

The opponents of the President soon 
began to attack him for his minor ap- 
pointments, claiming that his removals 
and appointments were made for par- 
tisan purposes and contrary to the 
sentiments expressed in his inaugural 
address. Cleveland was thus in the 
difficult position of having to satisfy 
the politicians of his own party by 
giving them offices without at the same 
time exposing himself to the charge of 
inconsistency. The Republicans in the 
Senate endeavored to entangle the 
President into some admission of 
** playing politics,’’ and learning that 


* Riehardson, Messages and Papers, vol. viii., 
p. 365; Stoddard’s Cleveland, pp. 218-230. 
+ Hoar, Autobiography, vol. ii., pp. 166-171. 


а distriet-attorney in the South had 
been dismissed, called upon the Attor- 
ney-General for the papers and other 
information in the case. "This led to a 
controversy between that body and the 
President as to the right of the Senate 
to such information. The Attorney- 
General replied that ‘‘ the President 
of the United States directed him not 
to transmit these papers ’’; and the 
Senate then passed a resolution con- 
demning this action and declaring that 
under such circumstances the Senate 
ought to refuse its advice and consent 
to removals of this character. A com- 
mittee was therefore appointed to in- 
vestigate the rights of the Senate to 
require such papers and a report ap- 
proving the claims of the Senate was 
prepared by the majority consisting 
of Edmunds, Ingalls, McMillan, Hoar, 
Wilson, and Evarts. A minority re- 
port was also prepared by Pugh, Coke, 
Vest and Jackson. 

President Cleveland then sent a 
message to the Senate (March 1, 1886) 
confirming the Attorney-General's as- 
sertion and claiming that the papers 
referred to were unofficial and private 
and related to a duty belonging ex- 
clusively to the President. He denied 
the statement that the Senate pos- 
sessed the right to call for these 
papers, in so far as the right was 
based upon the claim that the papers 
were official. Не also disputed the 
right of the Senate ““ by the aid of any 
documents whatever, or by any way 
except impeachment, to review or re- 
verse the acts of the Executive." 


26 TENURE-OF-OFFICE ACT REPEALED; PENSION BILLS. 


Finally he boldly declared: ‘‘ The 
pledges I have made [as to civil 
service reform] were made to the peo- 
ple, and to them I am responsible for 
the manner in which they have been 
redeemed. I am not responsible to the 
Senate * * *." In this message 
the President spoke of the whole of the 
tenure-of-office legislation as having 
been left for the last twenty years ina 
state of ‘‘innocuous desuetude.” 
Aside from condemning the Attorney- 
General’s action, Congress did nothing 
further in the matter.* 

In the December session, 1886, Sen- 
ator Hoar introduced a bill for the re- 
peal of sections 1767, 1768, 1769, 
1770, 1771 and 1772 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (relating 
to the tenure-of-office, which interfered 
with the President’s power of re- 
moval) and it was passed by both 
Houses (the Senate by a vote of 30 to 
22, the House 71 to 67) and became 
law by the President’s signature 
March 3, 1887. Thus it had taken 
twenty years to remove from the 
statute books an obnoxious law passed 
by a radical Congress in an emergency 
to curb President Johnson.t 

In the early part of 1886, during the 
first session of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress, a bill to increase the pensions 
of widows, minor children and rela- 

* Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. viii., 
pp. 375-383; Parker, Writings and Speeches of 
Grover Cleveland, pp. 464-475; McPherson, Hand- 
book of Politics, 1886, pp. 119-128; Grover Cleve- 
land, Presidential Problems, pp. 39-69. 

+ Hoar, Autobiography, vol. ii., pp. 135-144; 
McPherson, Handbook of Politics, 1888, pp. 46- 


47; Cleveland, Presidential Problems, pp. 25-38, 
73-18. 


tives of soldiers and sailors was con- 
sidered in the House. The Senate on 
May 18 passed a bill giving pensions 
to all dependent soldiers who had 
served three months in the Union 
army and also to dependent parents of 
soldiers. "The House amended and 
passed the bill January 17, 1887, and 
the Senate accepted the amended bill 
January 27.* 

In addition to this general pension 
bil, 747 private pension bills were 
brought in, but the President vetoed 
101 of these, pocketed 1, approved 491, 
and allowed 154 to become law with- 
out his signature. Many of the 
President's messages were couched in 
severe language, and provoked соп- 
siderable hostility. Yet, although 
many attempts were made to pass 
these private bills over the veto, there 
was only one case where it was done. į 

On March 2, 1887, the President ap- 
proved a bill known as the Hatch Act 
for the purpose of diffusing ‘‘ useful 
and practical information on subjects 
connected with agriculture and to pro- 
mote scientific investigation and ex- 
periment respecting the principles and 
applications of agricultural science.’’ 
On July 2, 1862, President Lincoln 


had signed an act donating to each 


* President Cleveland vetoed it February 11, 
1887, and it failed to pass over his veto. Sec 
Stoddard's Cleveland, pp. 241-242; and for text 
of veto Richardson, Messages and Papers, 
vol. viii., pp. 549-557, and Parker’s Cleveland, 


pp. 384-396. See also McPherson, 1886, pp. 189— 
191, 1888, pp. 17-29. 

+ McPherson, Handbook of Politics, 1886, 
p. 235. 


+ Hensel’s Cleveland, pp. 245-246; McPherson, 
1886, pp. 229-230. 
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‘State, which might provide colleges 
teaching agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, 30,000 acres of public land for 
each Senator and Representative ac- 
corded it by the apportionment under 
the census of 1860. The Hatch Act 
further granted the sum of $15,000 a 
year to each State for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining agricul- 
tural experiment stations. А third 
act of Congress approved August 30, 
1890, entitled ‘‘An act to apply a por- 
tion of the proceeds of the public 
lands to the more complete endowment 
and support of the colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the me- 
ehanie arts established under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1862," appropriating $15,000 
for ihe year ending June 30, 1890, this 
sum increasing $1,000 each year until 
it reached $25.000 a year, which 
amount was to be the permanent an- 
nual appropriation.* 


*In 1906, during the first session of the 59th 
Congress, an act was passed in both Houses and 
received the President's signature March 16, 1906. 
This act, introduced by Henry C. Adams, of Wis- 
eonsin, provides *that each State and Territory 
shall annually receive from the national treas- 
игу а grant of money in addition to that given 
for the establishment and maintenance of agri- 
cultural experiment stations by the act of 
March 2, 1887 (Hatch Act). The initial ap- 
propriation to each State under the Adams Act 
is $5,000 for the fiscal year 1906. To this amount 
$2.000 is to be added each year for five years, 
after which an appropriation of $15,000 is to 
continue annually. Thus in 1911 and each year 
thereafter each State will receive $30,000, double 
the amount hitherto granted under the Hatch 
Act." — Year Book of the Department of Agri- 
culture, 1906, p. 102. In 1907 an amendment to 
the Merrill bill was introduced by Representative 
Nelson and by its terms yearly increments of 
$5,000 were also added. 


lo 
cu 


Several important diplomatie ques- 
tions were now pressed for settlement. 

The rights of American fisherman 
in British American waters was one 
of them. In chapter I we have seen 
the results of negotiations looking to 
a settlement of this dispute, but the 
payment of money did not hinder the 
future rupture of pleasant relations on 
the same score. On July 1, 1885, the 
fishery clause of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington ceased to be operative but was 
extended by agreement through the 
season of 1885.* The Canadian au- 
thorities then seized American fisher- 
men in British North American 
waters. The controversy now de- 
veloped into a question of the pur- 
poses for which a foreign fishing ves- 
sel might lawfully enter a Canadian 
port. Americans claimed that the 
Convention of 1818 protected inshore 
fishermen, and that Canada had no 
jurisdiction over the deep-sea fisher- 
ies, and they therefore could purchase 
bait in Canadian ports without violat- 
ing the terms of the Convention.+ 

From the beginning of 1886, the 
Canadian government sent cruisers to 
patrol the deep-sea fisheries, and 
American fishing vessels were pro- 
hibited from entering Canadian 
waters. The collector of customs was 
also instructed to detain any American 
fishing vessels remaining in port 
twenty-four hours after being ordered 


*Schuyler, American Diplomacy, pp. 417-420; 
Moore, American Diplomacy, р. 95; Elliott, 
Northeastern Fisheries, pp. 89-90; Richardson, 
Messagcs and Papers, vol. viii., pp. 280-284. 

t Elliott, Northeastern Fisheries, p. 93 et seg. 
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to depart. ^ On May 7 the schooner 
David J. Adams was seized for re- 
maining twenty-four hours in a Can- 
adian port without reporting to the 
custom house and for buying bait; 
several other American ships were 
also seized on the same pretext. 

The actions of the Canadian au- 
thorities finally beeame so hostile that 
Congress passed a bill which was 
signed by the President Mareh 3, 
1887, giving the President power to 
retaliate against Canada by refusing 
her vessels admission to our ports and 
by excluding her produets from our 
territory. Correspondence between 
Secretary Bayard and the English and 
Canadian governments ensued, and at 
length a joint commission was sug- 
gested to discuss the whole question. 
The proposal was agreeable and com- 
missioners were appointed to meet at 
Washington. Mr. William L. Putnam, 
of Maine, and President Angell, of the 
University of Michigan, acting with 
Secretary Bayard, represented the 
United States. Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, and Sir Lionel Sackville-West, 
the British minister, represented 
Great Britain and Sir Charles Tupper, 
Canada. The commission met on 
Tuesday, November 22, 1887. The 
negotiations were kept secret and 
were protracted, but a conclusion 
satisfactory to all was finally reached, 
and on February 15, 1888, the pro- 
posed treaty was signed.t On the 20th 
E UEM Fisheries, pp. 91-92. 

т MePherson, Handbook of Politics, 1888, pp. 
38-42. 


{ The text is given 
Topics, pp. 461—467. 


in Snow, Treaties and 


it was forwarded by the President to 
the Senate, with a message* suggest- 
ing that it was advisable to publish Ше 
text of the treaty as soon as possible. 
The Senate, accepting the challenge, 
gave the treaty to the press, and on 
May 28 the debate began in open ses- 
sion. The chief clauses stipulated that 
the contracting parties should appoint 
a mixed commission of four to de- 
limit the British waters, bays, creeks, 
and harbors of the coast of Canada 
and Newfoundland, and to define the 
regulations to which United States 
vessels entering such waters must con- 
form. The debate was continued until 
August 21, 1888, when the treaty was 
rejected by 30 votes to 27.t 

Pending action by the Senate a 
modus vivendi was agreed upon,t Feb- 
ruary 15, 1888, which remained in 
force by renewal for nearly 18 years: 


*]. For & period not exceeding two years from 
the present date, the privilege of entering the 
bays and harbors of the Atlantic coasts of 
Canada and Newfoundland shall be granted to 
the United States fishing vessels by annual 
licenses at a fee of $1.50 per ton for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

* The purchase of bait, ice, seines, lines, and all 
other supplies and outfits. 

* Transhipment of catch and shipping of crews.’ 

#2. Tf, during the continuance of this arrange- 
ment, the United States should remove the duties 


* Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol viii., 


pp. 603-607. 
1 MePherson, Handbook of Politics, 1888, pp. 
114-192, 192-193; Andrews, Last  Quarter- 


Century, vol. ii., рр. 118-125. See also Sherman, 
vol. ii., pp. 1015-1021; Whittle’s Cleveland, pp. 
108-122. For Cleveland's message of August 23, 
1888, suggesting retaliation against Canada for 
her treatment of our fishermen see G. F. Parker, 
Writings and Speeches of Grover Cleveland, рр. 
501-511; Richardson, Messages and Papers, 
vol. viii., pp. 620-627. 
t Snow, Treaties and Topics, р. 467. 
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on fish, fish oil, whale and seal oil (and their 
coverings, packages, etc.), the said licenses shall 
be issued free of charge. 

“3. United States fishing vessels entering the 
bays and harbors of the Atlantie coast of Canada 
or of Newfoundland for any of the four purposes 
mentioned in Article 1 of the convention of 
October 20, 1818, and not remaining therein 
more than twenty-four hours, shall not be re- 
quired to enter or clear at the custom house, pro- 
viding they do not communicate with the shore. 

* 4, Forfeiture to be exacted only for the 
offenses of fishing or preparing to fish in terri- 
torial waters. 

* 5. This arrangement to take effect as soon as 
the necessary measures can be completed by the 
Colonial authorities.” 


But with the improved methods of 
transporting perishable foods by 
freezing, the American fishermen 
found that they would not be com- 
pelled to touch at Canadian ports; 
furthermore the Americans almost en- 
tirely abandoned the inshore cod- 
fishery of Canada and resorted to the 
Banks. The necessity of coming into 
conflict with the Canadian fisheries 
was thus to a great extent obviated, 
and the stubborn quarrel was settled 
for many years.* 

The Samoan dispute now came up 
for settlement. The Samoan Islands, 
which lie in the central part of the 
Pacific Ocean, had been a bone of con- 
tention for many years. American 
missionaries were the first to attempt 
the Christianization of the natives, 
and until the beginning of the last 
quarter of the Nineteenth century the 
trade was exclusively in the hands of 
American and English commercial 
houses. In 1872 Commodore Meade 


* Henderson, American Diplomatic Questions, 
pp. 519-529; Moore, American Diplomacy, pp. 
96-97. 

MODE —3 


made an agreement with the Samoans 
by which they ceded to the United 
States the harbor of Pago Pago. 
President Grant submitted the agree- 
ment to the Senate* but that body took 
no action upon it.+ About that time 
civil war broke out among the various 
native competitors for the kingship 
and some German business houses be- 
gan to curry favor with the natives in 
order to establish themselves. They 
sold arms to all the belligerents, and 
were paid in concessions of land. In 
1873 the islands petitioned to be taken 
under the protection of the United 
States,t and in 1877 a similar petition 
was addressed to the government of 
Great Britain.|| Both powers de- 
clined. But on January 17, 1878, a 
treaty between Samoa and the United 
States was signed, one of the clauses 
of which was as follows: 

“Tf, unhappily, any differences should have 
arisen, or should hereafter arise between the 
Samoan Government and any other Government 
in amity with the United States, the Government 
of the latter will employ its good offices for the 


purpose of adjusting these differences upon a 
satisfactory and solid foundation.” 


The Samoans also made treaties of 
similar nature with England (August 
28, 1879) and Germany (January 24, 
1879) granting to each exclusive rights 


* Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. vii., 
p. 168. 

+ Callahan, American Relations in the Pacific 
and the Far East, p. 136. 

+ Ibid, p. 137. 

| For the history of the dispute see Henderson, 
American Diplomatic Questions, pp. 209-215; 
Senate Ех. Doc. No. 43, 43d Congress, 1st session; 
House Ех. Doc. No. 161, 44th Congress, lst ses- 
sion; House Ет. Doc. No. 44, 44th Congress, 2d 
session. 
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in certain harbors for naval and coal- 
ing stations. But the Samoans were 
more generous with the Germans, for 
they “© granted to the energetic Ger- 
man representative concessions that 
appeared to be incompatible with the 
favored nation clause of the American 
treaty" 

In 1884 Germany and Great Britain 
mutually agreed to respect the inde- 
pendenee of Samoa, for the King of 
Samoa appealed to Great Britain for 
protection and alleged that the Ger- 
man treaty had been concluded under 
duress. In 1884 the unhappy Sa- 
moans, unable to secure just treatment 
from any of the great powers, voted 
to annex their island to New Zealand; 
but Great Britain forbade the con- 
summation of this arrangement. The 
Germans continued their high-handed 
proceedings and the German consul- 
general went so far as to hoist the 
German flag at Mulinuu, January 
23, 1885; but this aet was disavowed 
by the German emperor. 

The king of Samoa most generally 
recognized was Malietoa Talavoa and 
the treaties had been made with him. 
Talavoa died on November 7, 1880, 
and in March, 1881, Malietoa Laupepa, 
the vice-king, was appointed king. Не 
proved too upright for the Germans, 
and they began a series of intrigues 
with a rival chief and the then vice- 
king, Tamasese. They finally induced 
him to embroil the islands in another 
civil war, to the great detriment of 


* Henderson, American Diplomatic Questions, 
p. 216; House Ex. Doc. No. 238, 50th Congress, 
lst session. 


American interests. On May 14, 
1886, the American consul at Apia 
(Greenebaume) hoisted the American 
flag and proclaimed a protectorate 
over Apia, an event which further 
complicated matters.t 

In 1886, President Cleveland called 
the attention of Congress to the de- 
plorable condition of the islands.t 
He wrote: “ Civil perturbations in 
the Samoan Islands have, during 
the last few years, been a source 
of considerable embarrassment to 
three Governments — Germany, Great 
Britain, and the United States—whose 
relations and extra-territorial rights 
in that important group are guaran- 
teed by treaties." He said that the 
three governments had sent special 
agents to examine and report on the 
situation in the islands, and hoped 
that this ** change in the representa- 
tion of all three powers and an har- 
monious understanding " would se- 
eure ‘‘the peace, prosperity, auton- 
omous administration and neutrality 
of Samoa." Upon receiving the re- 
ports of their agents, the diplomatie 
representatives of the three govern- 
ments signed a declaration that these 
three powers did not recognize Tam- 
asese as king.|| 

* Snow, Treaties and Topics, pp. 398—405; Hen- 
derson, American Diplomatic Questions, pp. 217- 
226. 

+ Foster, American Diplomacy in the Orient, 
p. 390. 

{ ш his annual message of December 6. See 
Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. viii, pp. 
503-504. 

| See the report of John B. Thurston. the 
British eommissioner, House Ez. Doc. No. 238, 


50th Congress, lst session, extracts of which are 
given in Snow, Treaties and Topics, pp. 398-406. 
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The United States now insisted that 
Great Britain and Germany enter a 
conference for the purpose of drafting 
a new treaty guaranteeing the inde- 
pendence of Samoa, using as a basis 
the report of the three agents above- 
mentioned. А conference between 
delegates from the three powers in- 
terested was held at Washington in 
June and July, 1887. 'The German 
delegate proposed that a foreign ad- 
visor should eontrol the government 
of the islands for a term of five years, 
and that this advisor be nominated by 
the power having the largest material 
interests in Samoa. Mr. Bayard made 
a counter proposition — to place the 
supreme authority in the hands of the 
king, the vice-king, and three foreign- 
ers, one from each of the great powers. 
No agreement could be reached, and 
on July 26th, the conference was sus- 
pended, but not abrogated.* As 
President Cleveland’s term of office 
was now nearly at an end, the renewal 
of the conference did not take place 
till President Harrison had been in- 
augurated and Mr. Blaine had become 
Seeretary of State. 

On April 29, 1889, the suspended 
conference was resumed at Berlin, the 
representatives of Germany being 


The report of the American representative, George 
H. Bates, is given in Foreign Relations for 1889, 
p. 237 et seq., and in House Ez. Doc. No. 238, 
50th Congress, lst session, the German version 
by Travers being also found in the same volume. 
Robert Louis Stevenson's Foot-note to History, 
pp. 1-243, contains some interesting facts regard- 
ing the early part of the Samozn imbroglio. 

“Henderson, American Diplomatic Questions, 
pp. 228-232; Foster, American Diplomacy, p. 391; 
Snow, Treaties and Topics, pp. 407—409. 


Count Herbert Bismarck Holstein and 
Dr. R. Krauel; of Great Britain, Sir 
Edward Malet, J. C. Crowe and Mr. 
Charles S. Seott; and of the United 
States, Mr. John A. Kasson, of Iowa, 
Mr. George H. Bates, and Mr. William 
W. Phelps, assisted by Consul Sewall 
and Lieutenants Buckingham and 
Parker. The result of this conference 
was a declaration by the three powers 
of the independence of the islands, 
and the creation of a supreme court to 
decide all disputes respecting titles to 
land. Malietoa was also restored to 
his station. The treaty, after being 
signed by King Malietoa and Ше 
British, German and American con- 
suls, was duly ratified, exchanges be- 
ing made at Berlin, April 12, 1890, and 
the treaty proclaimed May 21, 1890.* 
This treaty continued in force until 
abrogated by the treaty of December 
2, 1899. 

But before the conference met, dis- 
aster had overtaken the ships of war 
of Great Britain, Germany and the 
United States lying in the harbor of 
Apia. A furious storm broke over the 
islands on March 15, and wrecked the 
majority of vessels lying in the harbor, 
The Trenton and Vandalia (U. S.) be- 
came total wrecks, as did the Adler 


* For the treaty see Snow, Treaties and Topics, 
pp. 417-422; Foreign Relations, 1889, p. 353; 
MePherson, Handbook of Politics, 1890, pp. 91- 
97; Henderson, American Diplomatic Questions, 
pp. 250-257. See also Hamilton's Blaine, pp. 
655-659; Foreign Relations, 1889, pp. 179-423; 
House Ez. Doc. No. 238, 50th Congress, lst ses- 
sion; Senate Ех. Docs. Nos. 31, 68, 102; House 
Ех. Docs. Nos. 118, 119, 50th Congress, 9d ses- 
sion; Callahan, American Relations in the Pacific, 
p. 144. 
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and Eber (German), but the Nipsic 
(U. S.) and the Olga (German), es- 
caped with little damage. The Cal- 
liope (British) sueceeded in gaining 
open water and suffered no damage.* 
This incident, however, had no effect 
on the outcome of the conference. 

Other events had also taken place 
during these years. 

In 1886, the statue, ‘‘ Liberty En- 
lightening the World ” by Bartholdi, 
was transferred to the United States 
by France. The cost of the statue 
was defrayed by publie subscription 
throughout France and the pedestal 
on which the figure stands was com- 
pleted by popular subseription in 
America. The statue, which stands in 
New York harbor, facing the east, is 
151 feet high. It is a draped female 
figure crowned by a diadem, holding 
a tablet elose to the body in the left 
hand, and a torch in the uplifted right 
hand, and standing upon a square 
pedestal 155 feet high, built of granite 
and concrete. 

In 1886, the government made a 
strenuous effort to put an end to the 
praetiee of polygamy in Utah and 
many Mormons were tried and con- 
vieted, but the results of these efforts 
were not very far reaching. Several 
violent outbreaks oceurred which 
were put down by United States 
troops. In 1887, Congress passed 
(the Senate, February 18, by a vote 
of 37 to 13, the House on the 17th, 203 
to 40) an anti-polygamy bill known as 


* Andrews, Last Quarter-Century, vol. ii., pp. 
215-219; R. L. Stevenson, Foot-Note to History, 
pp. 244-267. 


the Edmunds-Tucker Act, which dis- 
solved the Mormon Church as a cor- 
porate body and confiscated all its 
property in excess of $50,000 devoting 
it to public use.* 

During the night of August 31, 
1886, the eastern portion of the 
United States was shaken by an earth- 
quake, the heaviest shocks centering in 
and around Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. The city suffered a loss of prop- 
erty to the value of $8,000,000 and 
about 65 persons were killed. The 


* For the history of these bills see McPherson, 
Handbook of Politics, 1882, pp. 51-56; 1884, pp. 
179-185; 1886, pp. 166-174; 1888, pp. 33-38. In 
1889 the Supreme Court rendered a decision in 
the case of Mormon Church vs, U. S. (136 U. б. 
1, 42, 44) in whieh it said that the power of 
Congress over the territories is general and 
plenary; that the power to acquire territory is 
derived from the treaty-making power; and that 
& territory once aequired “ Congress may legislate 
directly for its local government and has full 
and complete legislative authority over its 
people.” In another Utah сазе (Murphy vs. Ram- 
sey, 114 U. S. 44), Mr. Justice Matthews said: 
“The People of the United States are sovereign 
owners of the national territories and have 
supreme power over them and their inhabitants. 
* * * But in ordaining government for the 
territories and the people inhabiting them, all the 
diseretion which belongs to the legislative power 
is vested in Congress. * * * Ц rests with 
Congress to say whether in а given case any of 
the people resident in the territory shall partici- 
pate in the election of its offices or the making of 
its laws; and it may, therefore, take from them 
any rights of suffrage it may previously have 
conferred, or at any time modify or abridge it аа 
it may deem expedient. * * * The personal 
and civil rights of the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories are secured to them, as to other citizens, 
by the principle of constitutional liberty, which 
restrains the agencies of government, state and 
national. 'Their political rights are franchises 
which they hold as privileges under the legisla- 
tive diseretion of the Congress of the United 


States.” For limitations on Congress see also 
Downes vs, Bidwell, 182 U. S. Reports, 244 
(1901). 
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eountry generously responded to the 
ealls for aid and the stricken city 
soon recovered from the calamity. | 

On March 23, 1888, Chief Justice 
Waite of the Supreme Court passed 
away at Washington, and in April, 
Melville Weston Fuller was ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland to the 
vacant office. Justice Fuller's ap- 
pointment was confirmed July 8, and 
he took the oath of office on October 8. 

A new department of the govern- 
ment was established in 1888, when, 
by an aet approved June 13, the De- 
partment of Labor was created, the 
purpose of this branch of the govern- 
ment being ‘‘ to acquire and diffuse 
among the people of the United 
States useful information on subjects 
connected with labor, in the most gen- 
eral and eomprehensive sense of the 
word, and especially upon its relation 
to capital, the hours of labor, the 
earnings of laboring men and women, 
and the means of promoting their ma- 
terial, social, intellectual, and moral 
prosperity." 

In 1889, four new stars were added 
to our flag when President Cleveland 
on February 22, signed a bill enabling 
Washington, Montana, North Dakota 
and South Dakota to become States. 
By proclamations of President Har- 
rison, North Dakota and South 
Dakota were admitted November 2, 
Montana November 8, and Washing- 
ton November 11.* 

On May 31, 1889, occurred the 
Johnstown, Pa., flood. There had 


* Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. ix., 
рр. 20-26. 


been heavy rains for several days 
eausing the waters of an artificial 
lake thirteen miles above the town to 
rise to such an extent that on Friday 
afternoon the dam gave way under 
the strain, precipitating the entire 
volume of water into the Conemaugh 
valley, sweeping everything before it 
without warning till it reached the 
doomed town. The town was com- 
pletely destroyed and about 2,200 
people were swept into eternity. Mil- 
lions of dollars were sent to the relief 
of the stricken city, not only from this 
eountry, but from European countries 
and even from Australia. 

In 1885 and 1886, the Apache Indians 
caused much trouble in Arizona and 
New Mexico. These Indians had re- 
peatedly surrendered to the United 
States authorities and had consented 
to live on reservations, but their long- 
ing for the old life of the plains was 
too strong to control and as often 
they broke loose again and ravaged 
the country for miles around. The 
last outbreak occurred in 1885 when, 
led by their chief, Geronimo, they re- 
newed their depredations in these two 
territories. Captain Marion P. Maus 
set out in pursuit and succeeded in 
locating the band. General George 
Crook also gave chase and on Mareh 
29, 1886, forced Geronimo to make a 
stand at the Cañon de los Embudos. 
The band being entirely surrounded, 
Geronimo considered it inadvisable to 
make further resistance and on the 
27th of that month again surrendered. 
He consented to surrender for two 
vears only and stipulated further that 
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the band with their families were to 
be sent East and then replaced on the 
old reservation. Crook accepted these 
terms and the Indians surrendered, 
but on the march to Fort Bowie, the 
Indians slipped away and began their 
old forays again.* 

The subsequent criticism of Crook 
for being duped by the Indians 
eaused his replacement by General 
Nelson A. Miles, who gave Geronimo 
uo rest until he had been cornered 
and the band captured. The sur- 
render occurred August 20, 1886. 
Captain H. W. Lawton and Assistant- 
Surgeon Leonard Wood, under the 
direction of Miles, had followed Ger- 
onimo over a large section of the 
country and finally located him at the 
junction of the San Bernardino and 
Bavishe rivers, near the Mexican bor- 
der. They telegraphed the situation 
to General Miles at Wilcox, Arizona, 
and he set out to receive the surrender 
which was effected on September 4.7 

But this time it was decided to re- 
move the wily chief to a place so far 
distant from the scenes of his depre- 
dations that it would be almost im- 
possible for him to again start on his 
murderous eareer. So Geronimo and 
his warriors were sent to Fort 
Pickens, Florida, and the squaws and 
pappooses to Fort Marion, Florida. 
Two years later all the tribe were 
moved to Alabama, where they re- 

* Barrett, Geronimo's Story of His Life, pp. 
126-138; Miles, Personal Recollections, pp. 445— 
— Ех. Docs. Nos. 111-125, 49th Congress, 


9d session; Barrett, Geronimo's Story, pp. 140— 
176; Miles. Personal Recollections, pp. 471—526. 


mained from May, 1888, to October, 
1894. During this time they made 
repeated efforts to be transferred to 
their old haunts, but Arizona, having 
once been rid of them, refused to re- 
ceive them again and they were finally 
sent to Fort Sill, Oklahoma. "There 
ihey now are to the number of about 
300 and there Geronimo remained 
quietly until his death, February 17, 
1909. 

In 1890, the Sioux manifested un- 
mistakable signs of an uprising. After 
Sitting Bull had surrendered to the 
United States forces (as recorded in 
a previous chapter) he remained 
quiet for a number of years. But in 
December, 1890, he and his band be- 
came hostile and troops were sent out 
to protect the white settlers. On De- 
cember 15, as an extra precaution, Sit- 
ting Bull was made prisoner by the 
Indian poliee at Grand River, South 
Dakota, but his followers attempted 
to rescue him and in the ensuing 
struggle Sitting Bull and eleven others 
were killed. The hostile Indians were 
now pursued relentlessly and several 
eonfliets took place. In a battle at 
Wounded Knee Creek, South Dakota, 
December 29, 30 soldiers of the 
Seventh Cavalry, including Captain 
George D. Wallace, were killed and 
200 Indians also fell. 

The Indians now took refuge in the 
Bad Lands, and threatened to attack 
all neighboring agencies. On Janu- 
ary 2, 1891, General Miles was placed 
in command of the government troops 
and soon brought the Indians to a 
state of subjection. On January 15, the 
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Indians returned to the Pine Ridge 
agency and surrendered their arms. 

For several years the subject of 
railway management in its relation to 
interstate commerce was widely dis- 
cussed, and in March, 1885, the Senate 
adopted a resolution appointing a 
committee to investigate the matter. 
This committee collected a vast 
amount of information and submitted 
its report to Congress on January 18, 
1886. It summed up the testimony as 
follows: 


“The complaints against the railroad system 
of the United States expressed to the committee 
are based upon the following charges: (1) That 
local rates are unreasonably high, compared with 
through rates; (2) that both local and through 
rates are unreasonably high at noncompeting 
points, either from absence of competition or in 
consequence of pooling agreements that restrict 
its operation; (3) that rates are established 
without apparent regard to the actual cost of 
the service performed, and are based largely upon 
what the traffic will bear; (4) that unjustifiable 
discriminations are constantly made between in- 
dividuals in the rates charged for like service 
under similar circumstances; (5) that improper 
discriminations are made between articles of 
freight and branches of business of a like char- 
acter, and between different quantities of the 
same class of freight; (6) that unreasonable dis- 
eriminations are made between localities similarly 
situated; (7) that the effect of the prevailing 
policy of railroad management is, by an elaborate 
system of secret special rates, rebates, drawbacks, 
and eoneessions, to foster monopoly, to enrich 
favored shippers, and to prevent free competition 
in many lines of trade in which the item of 
transportation is an important factor; (8) that 
such favoritism and secrecy introduce an element 
of uncertainty into legitimate business that 
greatly retards the develonment of our industries 
and commerce; (9) that the secret cutting of 
rates, and the sudden fluctuations that constantly 
take place, are demoralizing to all business except 
that of a purely speculative character, and fre- 
quently occasion great injustice and heavy 
losses; (10) that in the absence of national and 
uniform legislation the railroads are able, by 
various devices, to avoid their responsibility as 


carriers, especially on shipments over more than 
one road, or from one state to another, and that 
shippers find great difficulty in recovering dam- 
ages for the loss of property or for injury 
thereto; (11) that railroads refuse to be bound 
by their own contracts, and arbitrarily collect 
large sums in the shape of over charges, in addi- 
tion to the rates agreed upon at the time of 
shipment; (12) that railroads often refuse to 
recognize or be responsible for the acts of dis- 
honest agents acting under their authority; (13) 
that the common law fails to afford a remedy for 
such grievances, and that in case of dispute the 
shipper is compelled to submit to the decision of 
the railroad manager or pool commissioner or run 
the risk of incurring further losses by greater 
discriminations; (14) that the differences in the 
classification in use in various parts of the 
country, and sometimes for shipment over the 
same road in different directions, are a fruitful 
source of misunderstandings, and are often made 
a means of extortion; (15) that a privileged 
class is ereated by the granting of passes, and 
that the cost of the passenger service is largely 
increased by the extent of this abuse; (16) that 
the capitalization and honded indebtedness of the 
roads largely exceed the actual cost of their con- 
struction or their present value, and that unrea- 
sonable rates are charged in the efforts to pay 
dividends on watered stock and interest on bonds 
improperly issued; (17) that railroad corpora- 
tions have improperly engaged in lines of busi- 
ness entirely distinct from that of transportation, 
and that undue advantages have been afforded to 
business enterprises in which railroad officials are 
interested; (18) that the management of the 
railroad business is extravagant and wasteful, and 
that a needless tax is imposed upon the shipping 
and traveling public by the unnecessary expendi- 
ture of large sums in the maintenance of a costly 
force of agents engaged in a reckless strife for 
competitive business."* 


On the basis of this report Congress 
enacted a law which was approved on 
February 4, 1887, during the second 
session of the Forty-ninth Congress, 
commonly known as the ‘‘ Interstate 
Commerce Act ’’ which became effec- 
tive on April 3, 1887. This act estab- 
lished an Interstate Commerce Com- 


* Edward A. Moseley, article Interstate Com- 
merce, in Encyclopedia Americana. 
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mission of five members vested with 
authority to regulate such matters 
pertaining to interstate commerce as 
were considered detrimental to publie 
welfare, and to require all railroads 
to submit sworn reports of their finan- 
cial eonditions and operations on a 
uniform plan and for a uniform 
period.* 

The finaneial operations of the gov- 
ernment during this time had not been 
particularly noteworthy. The income 
of the government far exceeded its ex- 
penditures; in 1885, the surplus was 
over $60,000,000, in 1886, over $90,- 
000,000, and in 1888, it had reached 
$119,612,115. The treasury officials, 
therefore, in order to avoid a direct 
contraction of the currency through an 
aeeumulation of money in the treas- 
ury, began to purchase outstanding 
bonds. In 1886, these purchases 
amounted to $50,000,000; in 1887, 
$125,000,000 ; and in 1888, $130,000,000. 

President Cleveland, therefore, in 
his annual message to the Fiftieth 
Congress, December 6, 1887, dwelt 
chiefly on the question of revising the 
tariff. He called attention to the 
enormous surplus in the treasury and 
urged Congress to reduce taxation.t 


* Burton, Sherman, pp. 337-343. For the 
various interstate commerce bills introduced see 
McPherson, Handbook of Politics, 1880, pp. 70—72; 
1882, pp. 125-199; 1886, pp. 10-26, 136-146, 
233, 234; 1888, pp. 7-13. 

+ Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. viii., 
pp. 580-591; McPherson, Handbook of Politics, 
1888, pp. 91-96; G. F. Parker, The Writings and 
Speeches of Grover Cleveland, pp. 72-87; J. L. 
Whittle, Grover Cleveland, pp. 88-109; Hensel, 
Oleveland, pp. 268-284, 298-320; Stoddard, Cleve- 
land, pp. 246-253. 


A bill reducing the duties on many 
articles was therefore prepared and 
introduced in the House by Roger Q. 
Mills, of Texas, who called it up for 
consideration, April 17, 1888. <A long 
debate followed, known as ** the great 
tariff debate of 1888," but nothing 
of a definite nature was done until 
after the party conventions for nomi- 
nating presidential candidates had 
been held. The debate in Congress 
then became largely political, for the 
chief issue in the compaign was the 
tariff, and speeches were made seem- 
ingly for the purpose of prolonging 
the session without enacting a bill until 
after the election. This would thus 
enable the politicians to enatt a law 
in accordance with the issue of the 
election. 

The bill passed the House on July 
21, by a vote of 162 to 114, and was 
referred to the Senate. On October 3 
the Senate Committee on Finance re- 
ported its revision of the bill, the chief 
feature of the revision being a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent. in the duty on 
sugar. As the debate in the Senate 
was not finished at the close of the ses- 
sion, October 19, the Senate Finance 
Committee took the matter under con- 
sideration. In the meantime Harrison 
was elected President. When Congress 
again convened the matter was taken 
up in the Senate and debated nearly 
every day until January 22, 1889, when 
the amended bill was adopted as a 
substitute for the Mills bill by a vote 
of 32 to 30. The House then again 
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took up the bill, but nothing further 
was done by that Congress.* 

These years has been years of great 
prosperity, tested by the usual гшез.т 
Profits averaged well upon a large 
amount of business; the consumption 
of iron more than doubled ;t and after 
1885, confidence in railroad enter- 
prises having been restored, capital 
was freely spent in railroad construc- 
tion, 12,982 miles of railroad being 
constructed in 1887.|| 

But labor troubles had been inter- 
mittent and some of them were very 
formidable. The working classes had 
eombined into unions for the purpose 
of combatting the power of the great 
industrial corporations, but the local 
unions found themselves powerless. 
A local society, the ** Knights of 
Labor," was then developed into a 
national organization. This society 
had only 52,000 members in 1883, but 
in 1886 the membership had grown to 
500,000. "The object of this order was 
to unite all classes and kinds of labor 
into one large and powerful organiza- 
tion, so that should a corporation or 
firm oppress its employees, the entire 
membership of the organization would 
refuse to buy the produets of such 


* Stanwood, Tariff Controversies, vol ii, pp. 
226-242; Dewey, Financial History, pp. 423—425; 
Sherman, vol. ii., рр. 1004-1010; Burton's Sher- 
man, рр. 344-348; McPherson, Handbook of Poli- 
tics, 1888, pp. 147-166; 1890, pp. 169-185. 

t For details see David A. Wells, Recent 
Economie Changes, chap. iv. 

tSee Reports of the American Iron and Steel 
Association for April, 1887, and May, 1888. 

1 Lauck, Panic of 1893, pp. 3-4, giving a table 
showing the construction by States, compiled 
from Poor’s Manual of Railroads. 


firm or corporation or to deal with 
those who bought or sold them. Thus 
the boycott was its principal weapon.* 

These boycotts increased in number 
and effectiveness, but their very ef- 
fectiveness wrought harm to the labor 
cause, for the local assemblies, after 
one or two successes, went beyond the 
control of the central organization. 
A system of local dictators sprang up 
and these ‘‘ rings ’’ became tyrannical 
as well as irresponsible, ordering 
strikes whenever it so suited them, 
with or without cause, and in conse- 
quence business was in a very unset- 
tled state during 1886 and 1887. 
Strike after strike took расе. 

In May, 1886, large labor demon- 
strations took place in several cities, 
particularly in Chicago, where about 
30,000 men paraded the streets. The 
principal demand was for a law re- 
stricting the hours of labor to eight a 
day, but this the employers were un- 
willing to concede. These demonstra- 
tions were peaceable at first, but later 
developed into turbulent mobs. 

In Chicago, the McCormick Reaper 
Works was attacked, but the mob was 
finally driven off by the police after 
considerable damage had been done to 
the property and many people had 
been injured. The culmination of the 


* Carroll D. Wright, Industrial Evolution of the 
United States, p. 246 et seq. and the same 
author's article on the Knights of Labor, in the 
Querterly Journal of Economics (January 1887). 
See also Richard T. Ely, The Labor Movement in 
America, pp. 75-88. 

1 See the Report of the American Iron and Steel 
Associations for April 1887. бее also Wright's 
Industrial Evolution, p. 297 et seq. 
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agitation was the Haymarket Square 
Massacre of May 4, 1886, when about 
70 policemen and laborers were killed 
and wounded by a bomb thrown by an 
anarchist. 

A meeting of the unemployed had 
been called and several speeches had 
been made, which, though inflamma- 
tory, did not violate the law of free 
speech. But a man by the name of 
Fielden became so violent in his 
speech that a squad of police was or- 
dered to the square to quiet the rising 
storm. Finally Fielden was told to dis- 
continue his speech and the crowd was 
ordered to disperse. Fielden shouted 
** To arms!" and at that moment a 
bomb was thrown into the midst of 
the police squad. It exploded and 
caused great consternation. The 
police fired a volley from their revolv- 
ers and a battle ensued with the fatal 
results above mentioned. Spies, Par- 
sons, Fischer, Neebe, Engel, Ling, 
Fielden, and Schwab, all of whom 
were leaders in this affair, were 
arrested and tried as accessories 
before the fact. Spies, Fischer, Par- 
sons and Engel were hanged on No- 
vember 11, 1887; Ling committed 
suicide in jail; and Fielden and 
Schwab were sentenced to prison for 
life and Neebe for a term of fifteen 
years. In 1893, however, Governor 
Altgeld, on the petition of many 
prominent persons, pardoned the last 
three, as the evidence was insufficient 
to prove that they were connected 
with the actual throwing of the bomb.* 


* Andrews, Last Quarter-Century, vol. ii., pp. 
139-145. 


The trust question now became 
prominent in the political platforms, 
the remedies suggested depending 
upon the party. These combinations 
with enormous capital began to stifle 
competition, using their capital not 
only to extend and better their own 
manufacturing plants but to buy off 
aggressive and successful rivals that 
they might shut down competing 
mills.* But even these combinations 
were not able to stay the trend of the 
markets. The crop conditions in the 
West had taken a turn for the worse 
and the yield was largely reduced. 
European production on the other 
hand had enormously expanded and 
India and the Argentine Repub- 
Пе were shipping 50,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat per year to the 
foreign market. This competition 
therefore eut down the grain ex- 
ports. Beside this the manufacturing 
industries of this eountry had also wit- 
nessed a similar condition of affairs.f 
European manufactures, and espe- 
cially those of England, had reached 
an unprecedented volume, and this re- 


sulted in an aggressive search for 


* The principle of the trust — combination for 
more economie production that prices to the 
public might be reduced — was good in itself, but 
its practical operation was otherwise. When com- 
petitors were shut off and a monopoly of trade 
secured — no matter how — the selling prices of 
merchandise were raised, but the cost of produc- 
tion remained the same, thereby enabling the 
trusts to pile up enormous amounts of capital for 
use as they saw fit. For the history of such com- 
binations see Moody's The Truth about the 
Trusts; Luther Conant, Jr., Industrial Combina- 
tions in the United States. 

1 See the Report of the American Iron and Steel 
Association for January, 1889. 
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outside markets. The United States 
was the market chiefly sought and im- 
ports of all kinds began to flow into 
this country. 

The United States was now buying 
more goods from foreign markets 
than it could pay for immediately and 
consequently industrial stocks and 
bonds were sent to foreign creditors 
to settle balances. ‘‘ The net importa- 
tion of $33,000,000 in gold during the 
year 1887 in the face of a balance of 
more than $23,000,000 in merchandise 
exports in favor of the United States 
also showed * * * that a large 
amount of our stocks and bonds were 
being quietly bought by foreign in- 
vestors in the open markets.’’* 

The imports of merchandise, how- 
ever, soon outstripped our exports and 
the excess over exports went bounding 
upward, thus greatly increasing the 
revenues of the government from 
customs receipts. Furthermore, the 
internal revenues had been largely in- 
creased by the greater consumption of 
domestic products as a result of our 
expansion in wealth and population. 
The natural result of these conditions, 
therefore, was a large increase of the 
surplus in the treasury which, because 
the government could find no outlet 
into the channels of trade, soon threat- 
ened to impede the movement of 
crops and other commercial and finan- 
cial operations. 

А remedy was now sought, but the 
protectionist majority in the Senate 
refused to consider the most practical 


*Lauck, Panic of 1893, p. 11. 


solution — reducing revenues by low- 
ering tariff duties— and another 
method of reducing the surplus was 
employed. Аз the publie debt which 
was redeemable at par had already 
been extinguished, Congress was 
asked by the treasury officials for au- 
thority to purchase the government’s 
unmatured bonds at a premium. In 
April, 1888, such authority was given; 
during the next two years $45,000,000 
had been paid out in premiums, and 
by 1890, the total interest-bearing 
debt of the country had been reduced 
to $725,313,110.* 

Under these conditions the presi- 
dential election of 1888 was fought. 
The candidates were as follows: 


PARTY. | 


President. Vice-President. 
Republican.....|Benj. Harrison, Ind...... Levi P. Morton, N Y. 
Democratic... . . |Grover Cleveland, М. У... |Allen G. Thurman, Ohio. 


Probibition..... Clinton B. Fisk, N. J John A. Brooks, Mo. 


United Labor. .|Robt. Н. Cowdry, Ill. . ..|W. Н. T. Wakefield. Kan. 
Union Labor. ..|А]воп J. Streeter, Ш..... .|vamue! Evans, Tex.s, 
American...... James L. Curtis, N. Y....|James R. Greer, Tenn. ў 


The Demoerats in their platform 
pledged themselves to repeal unjust 
and unnecessary taxation laws, as the 
‘* money now lying idle in the general 
treasury amounts to more than one 
hundred and twenty-five millions and 
the surplus collected is reaching the 
sum of sixty millions annually.’’ This 
surplus, the Democrats charged, was 
being exhausted by the Republicans 
** by extravagant appropriations and 
expenses," and they pledged them- 
selves to “© enforce frugality in publie 

* Noyes, American Finance, pp. 104-126; Lauck, 
Panic of 1893, p. 13. бее also the Report of the 


Secretary of the Treasury for 1890. 
t Greer subsequently declined the nomination. 
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expense "' by reforming the tariff and 
reducing the revenues. Тре Republi- 
cans, on the other hand, said they 
were “© uncompromisingly in favor of 
the American system of protection.’’ 
Continuing they said they ‘‘ would 
effect all needed reductions of the 
national revenue by repealing the 
taxes upon tobacco * * * and the 
tax upon spirits used in the arts and 
for mechanical purposes, and by such 
revision of the tariff as will tend to 
check imports of such articles as are 
produced by our people." This of 
course meant increase, not decrease, 
but if this were not sufficient the party 
declared for ‘‘ entire repeal of in- 
ternal taxes, rather than the surrender 
of any part of our protection system." 
But instead of recommending a reduc- 
tion in expenditures the party de- 
manded ‘‘ appropriations for the early 
rebuilding of our navy; for the con- 
struction of coast fortifications; * * * 
for the payment of just pensions to 
our soldiers; for the necessary works 


of national importance in the improve- 
ment of harbors and the channels of 
internal, coastwise and foreign com- 
merce; for the encouragement of the 
shipping interest.’’ 

The election resulted in favor of 
Harrison and Morton, for although 
they received 100,000 popular votes 
less than Cleveland and Thurman, 
they secured an electoral vote of 233 
against a vote of 168 for the latter.* 
Both branches of the next Congress 
would be Republican by small ma- 
jorities. 

* Stanwood, History of Presidential Elections, 
pp. 413-415, and History of the Presidency, рр. 
457-485; McClure, Our Presidents and How We 
Make Them, pp. 316-336; McPherson, Handbook 
of Politics, 1888, pp. 182—191, 1890, pp. 26-35; 
Andrews, Last Quarter-Century, vol. ii., рр. 157- 
168; Sherman’s Recollections, vol. ii, pp. 1022- 
1032;  MeClure's Recollections, рр. 138-142; 
Hoar's Autobiography, vol. ii, pp. 409-415; Lew 
Wallace, Benjamin Harrison, p. 269 et seq.; 
Stoddard’s Cleveland, pp. 255-263;  Whittle's 
Cleveland, pp. 123-128; Porter and Boyle, Life of 
William McKinley, pp. 179-189; Murat Halstead, 
Life and Distinguished Services of William Mo 
Kinley, pp. 69-72. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


1889-1896. 


INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, AND FINANCE. 


IPresident Harrison inaugurated — His Cabinet — Pan-American Conference — McKinley Tariff Bill-— 
Blaine’s efforts to secure reciprocity —Act passed— Result — Silver bill passed — Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law — Idaho and Wyoming admitted — Oklahoma Territory formed — Unstable condition of 
financial markets — Change in political conditions — Labor troubles — Presidential elections — 
Cleveland inaugurated — Panie of 1893 — Repeal of Sherman Silver Law — Destitution among un- 
employed — Strikes — Agricultural crops fail— Wilson Tariff bill — Efforts to maintain gold re- 
serve — Silver question — Utah admitted — World's Fair at Chicago — Cotton States Exposition. 


Harrison and Morton were inau- 
igurated March 4, 1889, and the Presi- 
«dent appointed the following men as 
lhis Cabinet officials: Secretary of 
‘State, James G. Blaine, of Maine; 
Secretary of the Treasury, William 
Windom, of Minnesota, who was suc- 
‘eeeded by Charles Foster of Ohio, in 
1891; Secretary of War, Redfield 
Proctor, of Vermont; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, W. H. H. Miller, of Indiana; 
Postmaster-General, John Wana- 
maker, of Pennsylvania; Secretary of 
the Navy, Benjamin F. Tracy, of New 
York; Seeretary of the Interior, John 
W. Noble, cf Missouri; Secretary of 
Agriculture, Jere M. Rusk, of Wis- 
consin. 

immediately after he had been ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, Mr. 
Blaine again urged the formation of a 
closer union with the South American 
republics.* In pursuance of his plan 


* For the circular letter of November 29, 1881, 
see Freeman Snow, Treaties and Topics, pp. 314— 
316 


he issued an invitation to eighteen 
countries to send representatives to 
meet at Washington, October 2, 1889.* 
Regular sessions were held down to 
April 19 of the following year. Spec- 
ial committees were appointed and 
mutual interests discussed. The re- 
ports of the committees were in the 
majority of cases approved, such as 
that on an intercontinental railway 
(see Records of the Conference, vol. i., 
pp. 93-102) ; on an international mone- 
tary union (/bid, vol. ii., pp. 624-828); 
on an international bank (1014, vol. ii., 
pp. 829-875); on the adoption of the 
metrical decimal system (Ibid, vol. 1., 
pp. 77-92) ; and on subsidies to steam- 
ship lines plying between the ports of 
the two divisions of the continent 


* The history of the legislative action on this 
subject is given in the fourth volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the International American Conference. 
The countries represented were Mexico, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Salvador, Hayti, Nica- 
тарпа, Columbia, Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chili, Peru, Bolivia, Uruguay, Paraguay, Ecuador 
апа the United States. 
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(Ibid, vol. i., pp. 264-342). After a 
long debate the conference adopted a 
treaty of arbitration, but this treaty 
** failed to receive the approval of the 
governments whose representatives 
adopted it.’’* 

The subject of reciprocity received 
considerable attention, but nothing 
definite was done. "The discussion had 
some effect, however, on the reci- 
procity clause of the McKinley tariff 
act which was introduced in Congress 
April 16.7 

Two of the immediate results of this 
Pan-Ameriean conference were the 
establishment of the International 
Bureau of American Republies for the 
purpose of disseminating information 
coneerning these countries, and the 
development of the project for the 
Pan-American Railroad which is to 
complete a chain of railroads between 
the countries of South America and 
the United States.t 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the first congress, delegates to 
an international monetary conference 
assembled at Washington January 7, 
1891. Delegates from Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chili, Columbia, Hawaii, Hayti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Uru- 


* Moore, American Diplomacy, p. 127. The text 
of the proposed agreement is given in Snow, 
Treaties and Topics, рр. 323-326. The Records of 
the Conference, vol. ii, pp. 954-1083, gives the 
proceedings in connection with this agreement in 
full 

t Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, pp. 133-138. 
(The Baker & Taylor Co.) 

t Hamilton's Blaine, pp. 677-683; Crawford’s 
Blaine, pp. 608-614; Stanwood’s Blaine, pp. 315- 
317. See also Intercontinental Railway Commis- 
sion Reports of surveys, ete. 


guay, Venezuela and the United States 
were present. But though the meet- 
ings extended into the month of April 
no steps were taken to enforce uni- 
formity.* 

President Harrison had been elected 
upon a platform calling for a revision 
of the tariff, and his administration, 
therefore, is primarily memorable for 
the tariff law known as the McKinley 
Act. On April 16 William McKinley 
reported from the House Committee 
on Ways and Means a bill ** to reduce 
the revenue and equalize duties on im- 
ports." It was debated from May 7 
to 21 and was passed by the House on 
the latter date, with various amend- 
ments, by a vote of 164 to 142.t 

Much of the credit for the introduc- 
tion of this bill is due to Secretary 
Blaine, for while the Pan-American 
Conference was in session the question 
of reciprocity with other nations had 
been seriously discussed and this dis- 
eussion awakened widespread interest 
in our foreign trade and created a de- 
sire to improve the methods to be em- 
ployed in its expansion. "Therefore, 
when the terms of the tariff bill, intro- 
duced by McKinley, increased the 
duties over those of previous laws, 
greatly restricting the free list and 
was silent upon reciprocity, Blaine, 
though an ardent friend of protection 
and a strong believer in reciprocity, 


* Ridpath’s Blaine, pp. 173-188. 

+ Stanwood. Tariff Controversies, vol. ii. рр. 
261-262; MePherson, Handbook of Politics, 1890, 
pp. 223-238; Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia, 1890, 
рр. 191-234. For MeKinley's part in framing 
the bill see Halstead's McKinley, pp. 72-83. 
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immediately began a compaign on be- 
half of reciprocity. He appeared 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means to advocate reciprocity, and 
wrote and spoke extensively upon the 
topic, in one of his speeches saying: 


“T wish to declare the opinion that the United 
States has reached a point where one of its high- 
est duties is to enlarge the area of its foreign 
trade. * * * J mean expansion of trade with 
countries where we can find profitable exchanges. 
* * І think that we would be unwisely con- 
tent if we did not seek to engage in what the 
younger Pitt so well termed ‘annexation of 
trade.’ "* 


In an official document prepared by 
Blaine and transmitted by the Presi- 
dent to Congress he recommended: 


* An amendment to the pending tariff bill, 
authorizing the President to declare the ports of 
the United States free to all the products of any 
nation of the American hemisphere upon which no 
export duties are imposed, whenever and so long 
as such nation shall admit to its ports free of all 
national, provincial, state, municipal and other 
taxes, our flour, corn-meal and other breadstuffs, 
preserved meats, fish, vegetables and fruits, 
cotton-seed oil, rice and other provisions, includ- 
ing all articles of food, lumber, furniture, and 
other articles of wood. agricultural implements 
and machinery, mining and mechanical machinery, 
structural steel and iron, steel rails, locomotives, 
railway cars and supplies, street cars and refined 
petroleum."t 


After the passage of the bill through 
the Senate he wrote to the Boston 
Journal, September 15, 1890, as fol- 
lows: 


* Finally, there is one fact that should have great 
weight, especially with protectionists. Every free 
trader in the Senate voted against the reciprocity 
provision. The free-trade papers throughout the 


*In a speech at Waterville, Me., August 29, 
1890, Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, p. 186. 

t Laughlin and Willis, p. 189; Congressional 
Record, р. 6257, 51st Congress, Ist session; Stan- 
wood, Tariff Controversies, vol. ii., p. 276 et seq. 


country are showing determined hostility to it. 
* * * They know and feel that, with a system 
of reciprocity established and growing, their 
poliey of free trade receives a most severe blow. 
The protectionist who opposes reciprocity in the 
form in which it is now submitted knocks away 
one of the strongest supports of the system. The 
enactment of the reciprocity is the safe-guard of 
protection. The defeat of reciprocity is the oppor- 
tunity of free trade."* 


On June 18 the bill was reported in 
the Senate from the Committee on 
Finance and shortly after, Senator 
Hale (Republican) introduced an 
amendment along the lines suggested 
by Blaine, but it failed.+ Another 
amendment was suggested by Senator 
Sherman, providing a reciprocity ar- 
rangement with Canada for the free 
admission of coal into both countries, 
and for a joint commission to nego- 
tiate a full reciprocity treaty with that 
country, but this amendment was also 
defeated. After prolonged debate 
the bill was passed September 15 in 
the Senate by a vote of 40 to 29, and 
sent to the House.|| A conference 
committee then was appointed. After 
the committee had reported, it was 
passed in the House on September 27 
by a vote of 152 to 81 and in the Sen- 
ate on the 30th of that month by a vote 
of 33 to 27. The act became a law by 
the President’s signature October 1.§ 


* Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, pp. 189- 
190; New York Daily Tribune, September 17, 1890. 

t Record, pp. 6259, 9510, 9908. 

t Ibid, pp. 9454, 9543-44; Laughlin and Willis, 
pp. 191-206. 

1 MePherson, Handbook of Politics, 1890, pp. 
239-244; 1892, pp. 4-22. 

§ Stanwood, Tariff Controversies, vol. ii., p. 262; 
McPherson, 1892, pp. 22-23; Sherman, vol. ii., pp. 
1081-1087; Burton’s Sherman, pp. 377-381; Por- 
ter and Boyle, McKinley, pp. 325-341. 
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Under the act generally, coffee, tea, 
hides, molasses and sugar were put on 
the free list, but the President was 
authorized to put them on a dutiable 
list in retaliation against any country 
which should, in his judgment, un- 
justly tax our exports. Ап impost 
was placed on eggs at 5 cents a dozen; 
the tariff on wool and woolen goods, 
meats, grains, potatoes, butter, tin 
plate and tin ore was raised; a bounty 
was granted on all sugar grown in the 
United States; and the duty on steel 
rails, bar iron, etc., was reduced.* 

But Blaine’s efforts did not count 
for naught, as in the course of a little 
more than a year reciprocity treaties 
had been negotiated with Brazil, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1891; with Spain for Cuba 
and Porto Rico, August 1; with Eng- 
land on behalf of Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Barbadoes, Guiana and the Leeward 
and Windward Islands; with Santo 
Domingo, August 1; Guatemala, May 
18, 1892; Salvador, December 31, 1891; 
Honduras, April 30, 1892; Nicaragua, 
March 12, 1892; Germany, February 
1, 1892; and Austria-Hungary, May 
26, 1892.+ 

But the McKinley tariff had a result 


* Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, pp. 65-69, 
105-206; Proctor, Tariff Acts, pp. 325-380; Stan- 
wood, Tariff Controversies, vol. ii., pp. 263-276; 
Pierce, The Tariff and the Trusts, pp. 289-291. 

+ Laughlin and Willis, p. 208 et зед.; Dewey, 
Financial History, pp. 438-440; Porter and 
Boyle, McKinley, pp. 407-410; Hamilton’s Blaine, 
рр. 683-691; and Crawford’s Blaine, chap. 
xxxiv, pp. 631-644, “Mr. Blaine’s Reciprocity 
Policy.” For proclamations see Richardson, Mes- 
sages and Papers, vol. ix., p. 302, footnote; Me- 
Pherson, Handbook of Politics, 1892, pp. 178-193; 
Proctor, Tariff Acts, pp. 381-410. 


different, taken in conjunction with 
the expenditures, from that antici- 
pated by its projeetors. President 
Harrison urged upon Congress in his 
annual message of December 3, 1889, 
that large appropriations be made for 
river and harbor work, for coast de- 
fences, and for pensions. This was an 
unnecessary suggestion, for Congress, 
as it was now constituted, was in a 
mood to spend money without urging. 
While the framers estimated the total 
annual reduction in the revenue from 
the McKinley Act at $43,000,000, they 
failed to take into consideration that 
they had removed the duty on sugar 
(which in 1889 amounted to $55,976,- 
228 and was one of the largest items 
of public revenue), and that to offset 
this the imports even at the increased 
rates of the act must remain the same, 
or higher. Furthermore the increased 
rates tended to check importations 
and thus to curtail customs receipts, 
or the imports might fall off from 
natural causes. This failure to antici- 
pate every change was 
sharply to the notice of Congress, for 
during the first fiscal year in which 
the tariff act was in force the actual 
decrease in revenue was $52,200,000; 
in the next year the revenues had 
fallen $45,600,000 further, so that in- 
stead of $43,000,000 reduction the 
actual amount was nearly $100,000,- 
000.* 

Therefore, as the surplus from tke 
year 1889 was $105,053,443, the mar- 


brought 


* Noyes, American Finance, pp. 131-136. 
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gin for expenditures was not great, 
but Congress in its first session under 
Harrison appropriated $79,000,000 
more than in the preceding session 
and in the following year increased 
this amount by $35,000,000. A season 
of deficits set in, but in each case the 
treasury was enabled to struggle along 
with the aid of a temporary expansion 
in revenue which followed. 

In the meantime Secretary of the 
Treasury Windom had been working 
on the problem of currency reform, 
and as the protectionists needed the 
votes of the Representatives from the 
silver-producing States to pass the 
tariff bill then pending, a concession 
was made to them in the currency 
legislation. As the administration was 
against the free coinage of silver, 
Secretary Windom undertook to frame 
a compromise. He proposed to buy 
up at market price the entire annual 
silver output of the world and issue 
notes in payment, storing the silver in 
the meantime in bulk at Washington. 
The notes were to be issued “© against 
deposits of silver bullion at the mar- 
ket price of silver when deposited,"' 
but redeemed ‘‘ on demand in such 
quantities of silver bullion as will 
equal in value, at the date of presen- 
‘tation, the number of dollars ex- 
;pressed in the face of the notes at the 
imarket price of silver, ог in gold at 
ithe option of the government, or in 
silver dollars at the option of the 
lholder." Under this plan Secretary 
"Windom estimated that $37,000,000 


worth of bullion would be annually 
, VoL. Х — 4 


exchanged for notes.* This plan 
would entail an enormous loss to the 
government if the price of silver 
should drop, for it would take that 
much more bullion to redeem the out- 
standing notes. But Windom thought 
his plan would create a sort of ‘‘ cor- 
ner ” in the silver market and raise 
the price. 

In pursuance to the Secretary’s 
recommendation, the House passed a 
bill, introduced by McKinley on June 
5, 1890, providing for the purchase of 
$4,500,000 of bullion monthly, making 
the notes issued for the bullion legal- 
tenders ‘‘ redeemable, on demand, in 
coin." But the Senate substituted a 
free-silver coinage bill by a vote of 42 
to 25 and sent it back to the House. 
Representative Bland then proposed 
that the Senate substitute be accepted. 
This was defeated by a vote of 135 to 
152,+ and the bill went to a conference 
committee.t A compromise was ef- 
fected there chiefly by the efforts of 
Senator Sherman;| and the bill be- 
eame known as the Sherman Purchase 
Act, being finally enacted into law (in 
the Senate July 10, by a vote of 39 to 
26 and in the House July 12, by 122 to 
90).8 It was approved July 14, 1890. 
By this act it was declared to be the 


* See the Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for 1889; Hepburn, The Contest for 
Sound Money, pp. 232-234, 314—315. 

t Watson, American Coinage, pp. 162-165. 

t Record, vol. xxi., pp. 6503-4. 

| See his Recollections, vol. ii., p. 1070 et seq.; 
also Burton's Sherman, pp. 365-372. 

$ Record, vol. xxi., р. 7226. For the various 
votes see McPherson's Handbook of Politics, 1890, 
pp. 143-157. 
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policy of the United States to main- 
tain a parity between gold and silver 
at the present rates or such rates as 
may be provided by law, that silver 
bullion to the amount of 4,500,000 
ounees should be purchased monthly 
and that of the bullion thus purchased 
2,000,000 ounces were to be coined 
into standard silver dollars monthly 
till July 1, 1891, after which time the 
Secretary of the Treasury should have 
diseretionary power as to the amount 
of dollars to be coined for the redemp- 
tion of outstanding notes.* 

As we have seen, therefore, the 
tariff bill was then pushed through 
with the aid of the silver Representa- 
tives and the two acts were now given 
full swing. The tariff act, as already 
stated, had proven a disappointment 
and the silver act was now to show an 
equally unfavorable aspect. The pas- 
sage of the silver act created a demand 
for silver bullion and the price rose 
not only in the United States but all 
over the world, finally reaching $1.21 
an ounce (September 3, 1890). But 
the high price had been the result of 
a large speculative movement upon 
the stock exchanges, and when the 
speculators began to take their profits 
a reaction set in, and by December, 


* Dewey, Financial History, pp. 436—438; Noyes, 
American Finance, pp. 138-152; Sherman, vol. ii., 
pp. 1061-1071; Horace White, Money and Bank- 
ing, pp. 202-204; Watson, American Coinage, pp. 
157-162; Taussig, The Silver Situation, p. 49 et 
seq.; J. F. Johnson, Money and Currency, p. 354 
et seq.; Lauck, Panic of 1893, pp. 16-31; Hep- 
burn, Contest for Sound Moncy, pp. 315-317, 572- 
574; Dunbar, Currency, Finance and Banking 
Laws, pp. 250-252. 


1890, silver had fallen below 98 cents 
an ounce.* 

Secretary Sherman had also, in the 
previous session of Congress, intro- 
duced a bill **to declare unlawful, 
trusts and combinations in restraint of 
trade and production," but no action 
at that time was taken upon it. On 
December 4, 1889, Sherman again 
introduced this bill and it was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, whence 
it was reported to the Senate Febru- 
ary 27, 1890. Many amendments were 
offered and the bill was finally re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. On April 2, Mr. Edmunds, 
chairman of that Committee, reported 
a substitute for the bil which on 
April 8 was passed by a vote of 52 to 
1. The House then passed the bill and 
after being twice referred to confer- 
ence committees it became law by the 
approval of the President, July 2, 
1890.; The law, entitled “Ап act to 
protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies," 
is as follows: 

“Section 1. Every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in re- 
straint of trade or commerce among the several 
states, or with foreign nations, is hereby declared 
to be illegal. Every person who shall make any 
such contract, or engage in any such combination 
or conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be 
punished by fine not exceeding five thousand 
dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or by both said punishments, in the disere- 


tion of the court. 
“Section 2. Every person who shall monopolize, 


* Noyes, American Finance, pp. 153-154. 

ł Sherman, vol. ii, pp. 1071-1076; Burton, 
Sherman, pp. 353-364; McPherson, Handbock of 
Politics, 1890, pp. 112-119. 
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or attempt to monopolize, or combine or conspire 
with any other person or persons, to monopolize, 
any part of the trade or commerce among the 
several states, or with foreign nations, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by fine not exceed- 
ing five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or by both said punishments, 
in the discretion of the court. 

“Section 3. Every contract, combination in 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in re- 
straint of trade or commerce in any territory of 
the United States or of the District of Columbia, 
or in restraint of trade or commerce between any 
such territory and another, or between any such 
territory or territories and any state or states or 
the Distriet of Columbia, or with foreign nations, 
or between the District of Columbia and any 
state or states or foreign nations, is hereby de- 
clared illegal. Every person who shall make any 
such contract, or engage in any such combination 
Or conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
Meanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be 
Punished by fine not exceeding five thousand 
dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year 
ог by both said punishments, in the discretion of 
the court. 

“Section 4. The several circuit courts of the 
United States are hereby invested with jurisdie- 
tion to prevent and restrain violations of this act; 
and it shall be the duty of the several district 
attorneys of the United States, in their respective 
districts, under the direction of the attorney- 
general, to institute proceedings in equity to pre- 
vent and restrain such violations. Such proceed- 
ings may be by way of petition setting forth the 
case and praying that such violation shall be en- 
joined or otherwise prohibited. When the parties 
complained of shall have been duly notified of 
such petition the court shall proceed, as soon as 
may be, to the hearing and determination of the 
case; and pending such petition, and before final 
deeree, the court may at any time make such 
temporary restraining order or prohibition as 
shall be deemed just in the premises. 

“Section 5. Whenever it shall appear to the 
court before which any proceeding under section 
four of this act may be pending, that the ends of 
justiee require that other parties should be 
brought before the court, the court may cause 
them to be summoned, whether they reside in the 
distriet in which the court is held or not; and 
subpenas to that end may be served in any dis- 
trict by the marshal! thereof. 

“Section 6. Any property owned under any 
contract or by any combination, or pursuant to 


any conspiracy (and being the subject thereof) 
mentioned in section one of this act, and being in 
the course of transportation from one state to 
another, or to a foreign country, shall be forfeited 
to the United States, and may be seized and con- 
demned by like proceedings as those provided by 
law for the forfeiture, seizure and condemnation 
of property imported into the United States con- 
trary to law. 

“Section 7. Any person who shall be injured 
in his business or property by another or corpo- 
ration, by reason of anything forbidden or de- 
clared to be unlawful by this act, may sue there- 
fore in any circuit court of the United States in 
the district in which the defendant resides or is 
found, without respect to the amount in contro- 
versy, and shall recover therefore the damages 
by him sustained, and the cost of the suit, in- 
cluding a reasonable attorney’s fee. 

“Section 8. That the word ‘person,’ or 'per- 
sons,’ wherever used in this act, shall be deemed 
to include corporations and associations existing 
under or authorized by the laws of either the 
United States, the laws of any of the territories, 
the laws of any state, or the laws of any foreign 
country.” 


In 1890 Congress also passed bills 
admitting Idaho and Wyoming into 
the Union and organizing the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma from the western 
half of Indian Territory. This session 
of Congress also passed the Dependent. 
Pension bill, approved June 27, 1890, 
which nearly doubled the number of 
pensions. From an expenditure of 
$30,000,000 for pensions in 1871, the 
country was forced by this bill to 
increase the pension figure to about 
$159,000,000 in 1893. 

Meanwhile the foreign financial 
situation had become much confused. 
The large English banking firms had 
made a practice of ‘‘ developing the 
resources of young foreign communi- 
ties, taking securities in payment," and 
much of this capital had been sent to 
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the Argentine Republie.* The mania 
for foreign investment also extended 
to Germany. In 1889, however, the 
Argentine wheat crop failed; a politi- 
cal revolution followed in July, 1890; 
and Argentine securities fell so low 
that London bankers could not realize 
on them. This embarrassment caused 
the suspension, on November 15, 1890, 
of the firm of Baring Brothers of Lon- 
don with over $100,000,000 of home 
liabilities.t This failure unsettled the 
American markets as the English in- 
vestors had dumped their American 
securities (which, as said before, were 
taken in payment of trade balances) 
upon our market and consequently 
gold began to make its way to London. 
Furthermore, the English stopped 
their purchases of securities in this 
country and thus there was no pros- 
pect of the gold returning immedi- 
ately. The banks were not in a posi- 
tion at this time to withstand this 
double strain, and in addition the in- 
dustrial activity in the West and 
South had also necessitated the with- 
drawal of funds from the East. A 
stringency then set in and the bank 
reserves fell below legal requirements. 
The banks were then forced to call 
into operation their emergency meas- 
ures of 1873 and 1884, the Clearing 
louse at this time issued $15,000,000 
in loan certificates.t But recovery was 


*On the general situation see Lauck, Panic of 
1893, pp. 35-54; Hyndman, Commercial Crises, 
p. 151 et seq. 

+ Hyndman, Commercial Crises, pp. 156-159; 
Lauek, Panic of 1893, pp. 59-62. 

t Noves, American Finance, pp. 156-158; Lauck, 
pr. 62-72. 


rapid in the United States owing to 
increases in railway and general in- 
dustrial earnings, the activity of in- 
terior trade and the large exports of 
agriculture crops; and gold, despite 
the situation in Europe, flowed into 
our markets, 

A change now set in, however, due to 
the continued frantic efforts of for- 
eign investors to sell their American 
securities, the high rates of exchange 
in foreign financial centres, and the 
heavy import of merchandise during 
the first half of 1891, and gold wended 
its way back to Europe. ‘‘ The year 
1891 saw the largest exportation of 
gold in our history, being upwards of 
seventy millions in six months, nearly 
all of which was taken out of the 
Treasury within one year after the 
passage of the Sherman act."* ‘“ But 
no such avalanche of specie could 
move out indefinitely. Already in 
June, 1891, the gold reserve against 
the legal-tenders had fallen below the 
low record of 1884 * * * and be- 
low even that of 1885.’’+ 

Fortune favored the treasury for 
the European crops were the shortest 
since 1879 and reversely the United 
States produced the largest grain erop 
in its history. The English financial 
markets had also recovered and once 
again began to purchase American se- 
eurities; consequently nearly $50,000,- 
000 of gold was sent from Europe to 


“White, Money and Banking, p. 205; Taussig, 
The Silver Situation, р. 66. 

t Noyes, American Finance, p. 163. 

t Lauck, Panic of 1893, pp. 79-81; also Reports 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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pay for our exports and securities and 
a large part of this went into the treas- 
ury in exchange for silver and legal- 
tender notes. Thus the depleted gold 
reserve was restored. But for various 
causes the price of wheat slumped, 
English investors began to view the 
condition of the United States treas- 
ury and currency with alarm,* and a 
selling movement in American securi- 
ties took place, so that in the first six 
months of 1892 $41,500,000 was 
shipped to Europe and for some time 
averaged two to seven millions weekly. 
By the close of May, 1892, the reserve 
had fallen to $114,231,883 and at the 
rate of depletion would soon fall below 
$100,000,000.+ 

In 1882 Congress had passed a law 
providing that the Secretary of the 
Treasury might ‘‘ suspend the issue of 
such [gold] certificates whenever the 
amount of gold coin and gold bullion 
in the Treasury available for the re- 
demption of United States notes falls 
below $100,000,000."t Besides the 
outflow of gold from the treasury, the 
revenues were now being paid more 


*'The general conditions are given in Lauck, 
pp. 82-90. Не says that the reduced revenues 
under the MeKinley tariff and the extravagance 
of Congress, in conjunction with the inerease of 
silver certificates which glutted the market had 
completely upset everything. The English appre- 
hensions were further increased by the fear that 
we would enact a free coinage silver law. 

t Noyes, American Finance, рр. 166-167; 
Taussig, The Silver Situation, pp. 54—56, 68—69. 

i Statutes-at-Large, chap. 290, sec. 12, 47th 
Congress, Ist session; White, Money and Bank- 
ing, p. 206. 


and more in legal-tenders,* and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking ad- 
vantage of the above provision, after 
the first week in July, 1892, practically 
abandoned the payment of gold into 
the New York Clearing House, hoard- 
ing as much as possible in the treas- 
ury. The year 1892 then passed with- 
out much further trouble in financial 
circles. + 

Political conditions in the country 
were now changing. The elections 
which took place in November, 1890, 
resulted in a decisive Democratic vic- 
tory. The people were apparently 
convinced that the McKinley law con- 
tained a pernicious principle and the 
Republican party sustained the most 
overwhelming defeat in the thirty-six 
years of its existence. States whose 
Republicanism had seldom been suc- 
cessfully questioned swung into the 
Democratic column, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Illinois and 
Michigan being among the number. 
The House of Representatives chosen 
in this year had a Democratic plural- 
ity of 149. But the Senate was still 
Republican and the Democratic ma- 
jority in the House availed little. 

The year 1892, however, was 
marked by many events in the indus- 
trial world which boded little good to 
the Republicans in the presidential 
elections. ‘‘ Prices and cost of living 


* * On the other hand the percentage of gold in 
the customs receipts fell to 60, 40 and during the 
summer months to 20 and 10 per cent."— Taussig, 
p. 57. 
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increased with little compensating ad- 
vance in wages. The farmers found 
no improvement in the markets for 
their products. The price of wheat 
fell from eighty-four cents a bushel in 
1890 to forty-nine cents in 1894, 
Prices of corn, oats, rye, and barley 
declined in the same proportion. The 
woolen manufacturers complained 
that the protection given them did not 
offset the enhanced cost of their raw 
materials.’’* The workingmen were 
thus relatively in a worse condition 
now than they had been before. They 
therefore went on a strike for higher 
wages, but the employers resisted their 
demands. The strikers became surly 
and began to threaten. The employ- 
ers became frightened and armed 
. themselves or hired detectives to pro- 
tect them, and disastrous clashes oc- 
curred. 

That which roused the strongest 
feeling was the strike at Homestead, 
Pa. On June 30 the works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company were closed 
beeause of a disagreement between 
employers and employees in regard to 
wages, and non-union men were after- 
, ward employed in place of the strikers. 
A force of Pinkerton men were em- 
ployed to protect the works and the 
non-union employees, and on July 5 
and 6 these detectives were attacked 
by the strikers. In the fight which 
ensued numerous lives were lost, and 
many on both sides were wounded. 
The city authorities, being powerless, 


* Coman, Industrial History, p. 302 (edition of 
1906). 


sympathetic strike. 


now appealed to the governor of the 
State, who ordered the national 
guard — 8,500 men — to restore order 
and enforce obedience to the law. 

The troops took possession of the 
works on the 12th and on the 21st 
several leaders of the outbreak were 
arrested. The mills were again put in 
operation under protection of the 
militia, and at the close of the month 
the strike virtually collapsed, though 
not declared at an end until Novem- 
ber 20, 1892.* 

The miners in the Coeur d'Alene 
mining region of Idaho also went on 
strike and a clash occurred there early 
in July, when several non-union men 
were killed. The strikers also dyna- 
mited the railroad bridges leading 
into the region so as to prevent troops 
from reaching the scene of the out- 
break. Military rule, however, was 
established on the 17th and the lead- 
ing rioters were placed under arrest. 

The switehmen of the Erie and Le- 
high Valley Railroad at Buffalo went 
on strike and on August 14 burned 
several loaded freight trains. The 
sheriff of Erie county, being unable to 
eope with the situation, called upon 
the governor for aid and the entire 
national guard of the State was 
ordered to the scene of confliet. But 
the strike failed because the other 
railway unions would not order а 
The militia was 


* Wright, Industrial Evolution, pp. 309-312; 
1892; 
testimony before the Judiciary Committee as to 
the employment of Pinkerton detectives, House 
Misc. Doc. No. 335, 52d Congress, Ist session. 
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then withdrawn and order was re- 
Stored. 

With these events still fresh in mind 
the presidential elections were held. 
The candidates were as follows: 


PARTY. President. Vice-President. 
Republican..... Benjamin Harrison, Ind. .|Whitelaw Reid, N. Y. 
Democrratic..... Grover Cleveland, N. Y..|Adlai E. Stevenson, Ш. 
Prohibition..... John Bidwell, Cal........ J. B. Cranfill, Texas. 
Peoples. .......|James B. Weaver, Iowa. .|James G. Field, Va. 
Socialist- 

Labor........ Simon Wing, Mass....... Charles H. Matchett, N. Y. 


In the Democratic convention there 
had been a fight on the tariff plank, 
but as finally adopted it declared that 
the Constitution did not give the 
Federal government power to impose 
and collect tariff duties except for 
revenue purposes. In this platform 
the trusts were denounced, and the 
party promised to enact laws, if the 
eandidates were elected, to prevent 
and control them. The convention 
also adopted the following money 
plank: 

“ Же hold to the use of both gold and silver 
as the standard money of the country, and to the 
coinage of both gold and silver without discrim- 
ination against either metal or charge for mintage, 
but the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must 
be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value or 
be adjusted through international agreement, or 
by such safeguards of legislation as shall ensure 
the parity of the two metals, and the equal power 
of every dollar at all times in the markets and 
in the payments of debts; and we demand that all 


paper currency shall be kept at par and redeem- 
able in such coin.” 


The election resulted in a sweeping 
Democratice victory, Mr. Cleveland 
earrving Alabama, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 


Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin, while Harrison 
carried only Iowa, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, South 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington, 
and Wyoming. The Populist candi- 
date, Weaver, carried Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nevada, North Dakota, and 
received one of the electoral votes of 
Oregon. Mr. Cleveland's popular ma- 
jority over Mr. Harrison was 380,610, 
and the vote in the electoral college 
stood: Cleveland, 277 ; Harrison, 145; 
Weaver, 22. "The Senate and the 
House were also Democratic.* 
Cleveland and Stevenson were in- 
augurated on March 4, 1893, and the 
new President appointed the following 
as the members of his Cabinet: Sec- 
retary of State, Walter Q. Gresham, 
of Illinois, who was later succeeded by 
Attorney-General Richard Olney, of 
Massachusetts; Secretary of the 
Treasury, John G. Carlisle, of Ken- 
tucky; Secretary of War, Daniel S. 
Lamont, of New York; Secretary of 
the Navy, Hilary A. Herbert, of Ala- 
bama; Secretary of the Interior, Hoke 
Smith, of Georgia; Attorney-General, 
Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, who 
upon taking over the portfolio of 
State, was replaced by Judson Har- 


* Stanwood, History of Presidential Elections, 
pp. 456-493, and History of the Presidency, pp. 
486-518; McClure, Our Presidents and How We 
Make Them, pp. 337-359; Sherman, vol. ii., pp. 
1160-1174; Whittle’s Cleveland, pp. 134-145, 
Porter and Boyle’s McKinley, pp. 217-224. 
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mon, of Ohio; Postmaster-General, 
Wilson S. Bissell, of New York, fol- 
lowed by William L. Wilson, of West 
Virginia, in 1895; Secretary of Agri- 
culture, J. S. Morton, of Nebraska. 
Previous to the election the con- 
dition of the treasury had been pre- 
earious, and the Secretary made 
strenuous efforts to maintain the re- 
demption fund above $100,000,000. 
In the latter part of 1892 and the 
early part of 1893 the drain on the 
reserve had been heavy, but the banks 
advanced enough gold to the govern- 
ment* so that when the Cleveland 
administration came in the new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had ‘‘ $100,982,- 
410 in the gold reserve and barely $25,- 
000,000 in other forms of money." 
This condition of affairs unsettled the 
money market, for it was feared that 
the government would not be able to 
redeem the legal-tender notes in gold 
eoin. This, therefore, was the chief 
eause of the panie of 18934 The 
utterances of the Secretary of the 
Treasury did not allay the feelings of 
apprehension and the public mind was 
on the verge of panic, ready to be 
swept into active eruption or com- 


* Taussig, The Silver Situation, pp. 57-62. 

+ Noyes, American Finance, p. 184, See also 
the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
1893, p. 75; Cleveland, Presidential Problems, 
р. 132 et seq. 

t This conclusion is reached by Lauck in his 
Panic of 1893, pp. 110-112. He says that “the 
crisis of 1893 * * * did not arise from апу 
difficulties abroad; * * * jt was not due to an 
extension of mereantile and industrial credits, or 
to a scarcity of money in the United States," but 
was eaused “Ъу widespread apprehensions as to 
the fixity of the gold standard of payments." 
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placent quiescence as the course of 
events might decide. 

But events were adverse to a peace- 
ful solution of the diffieulty. On Feb- 
ruary 20, 1893, the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway, with $40,000,000 
capital and $125,000,000 debt, went 
into bankruptcy, followed on May 5 by 
the National Cordage Company, with 
$20,000,000 capital and $10,000,000 
liabilities. As the stocks of these 
companies were largely delt in on the 
exchanges, the failures caused a 
slump, carrying with them the whole 
stock market.* On June 26 the gov- 
ernment of British India suspended 
the free coinage of silver and the price 
of silver dropped from 82 cents to 67 
cents per ounce in three days.t Later 
came the announcements of the failure 
of the Erie Railroad (July 25), and 
the suspension of the Milwaukee Bank. 
Bank depositors became frightened 
and withdrew their deposits, the strain 
being particularly violent on the New 
York banks, the reserves falling below 
the legal requirements of 25 per cent. 
on July 8 and continuing so until Sep- 
tember 9. The Western banks now 
began to call their loans placed with 
New York banks, and to keep these 
banks from suspending the Eastern 
banks during July shipped as much as 
$11,000,000 in cash each week to the 
interior.t 

* For the range of prices of stocks see Lauck, 
Panic of 1893, p. 99. 

1 Horace White, Money and Banking, p. 202. 

і Noyes, American Finance, p. 192 et seq. 
Lauck, pp. 100, 101, says that "the deposits of 
the Clearing House, which were $431,000,000 in 


round numbers on June 3, had been reduced by 
August 29 to $370,000,000." 
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It was obvious that this state of 
affairs could not continue, and as the 
greater part of the trouble was 
eharged to the Sherman Purchase law, 
President Cleveland on June 30 con- 
voked the Fifty-third Congress in 
special session to assemble on August 
7 to enact remedial legislation. Upon 
assembling Cleveland transmitted a 
message in which he asked for the re- 
peal of the Sherman silver act.^ А 
bill earrying such a provision was in- 
trodueed August 11 by William L. 
Wilson, of West Virginia, and passed 
without amendment by the House, 
August 28, by a vote of 239 to 108.t 
The Senate, however, did not act upon 
the bill for two months, but it was 
finally passed by that body (October 
30 by a vote of 43 to 32 and by the 
House on November 1 by a vote of 194 
to 94).4 It was signed by ће Presi- 
dent November 1 and became law.|| 

But the action of Congress was of 
no material benefit to the country at 
this juncture — it had come too late§ 
though the House by its vote cn 
August 28 helped to restore confidence 
in the country's financial integrity. 
* In December, 1893, the comptroller 


* Richardson, Меззадез and Papers, vol. ix., 
pp. 401—405; Record, vol. xxv., p. 241 et seq. 

1 Record, p. 1008; Watson, American Coinage, 
рр. 170-176; J. Е. Johnson, Money and Currency, 
p. 356. 

t Record, pp. 2958, 3065. 

| Dewey, Financial History, pp. 444—446; 
Noyes, American Finance, pp. 197-199; White, 
Money and Banking, p. 208; Hepburn, Contest 
for Sound Money, pp. 312-373; Sherman, vol. ii., 
pp. 1186-1196; Burton's Sherman, pp. 386-391; 
Whittle's Cleveland, pp. 158-164. 

8 See the Annual Supplement. The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, 1894, p. 2. 


of the eurrency announced the failure 
during the year of 158 national banks, 
172 state banks, 177 private banks, 47 
savings banks, 13 loan and trust 
companies and six mortgage com- 
panies. Some of these institutions 
afterward resumed business, but the 
permanent damage was great. * * * 
Bank elearings were the lowest since 
1885 * * Е 

“Тре production of coal, both 
anthracite and bituminous, fell off; the 
output of pig-iron, which had been 
about 9,157,000 tons in 1892, fell to 
6,657,000 tons in 1894; new railway 
construction almost ceased; in 1894 
there were 156 railways, operating a 
mileage of nearly 39,000 miles, in the 
hands of receivers * * *. The total 
capitalization in the hands of receivers 
was about $2,500,000,000, or one- 
fourth of the railway capital of the 
country. * * * commercial failures 
increased from 10,344 in 1892, with 
liabilities of $114,000,000 to 15,242 in 
1893, with liabilities of $346,000,000.' 4 

** More than two hundred railway 
companies, representing fifty-six thou- 
sand miles of track and one-fourth 
of the railway capital of the country, 
went into the hands of receivers be- 
tween 1892 and 1896."'t 

** Commercial failures alone in 1893 
were three times as numerous as those 
of 1873 and the aggregate liabilities 


* Dewey, Financial History, p. 446; Annual Re- 
port of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1893, 
p. 80; Noyes, American Finance, p. 193 et seq.; 
Lauck, Panic of 1898, p. 107. 

+ Dewey, Financial History, p. 446. 

i Coman, Industrial History, p. 321 (edition of 
1905). 
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involved were fully fifty per cent. 
greater. It was computed that nine 
commercial houses out of every thou- 
sand doing business in the United 
States failed in 1873; in 1893, the sim- 
ilar reckoning showed thirteen failures 
in every thousand.’’* 

The problem of the unemployed be- 
came general and many relief com- 
mittees were organized in the large 
cities to provide food and other neces- 
sities. In several cities there were 
demonstrations of the unemployed. 
On April 21, 1894, 130,000 miners 
throughout the country stopped work. 
They were afterward joined by 25,- 
000 more. Ап ‘‘ industrial army "' 
under J. S. Coxey marched on Wash- 
ington during the last half of April to 
demand help from the national gov- 
ernment, in the form of an issue of 
$500,000,000 in non-interest-bearing 
notes to be used in the improvement 
of roads, thus giving work to the un- 
employed. Railway ears for trans- 
porting the army were appropriated 
and the advance guard reached Wash- 
ington April 30. On May 1, they at- 
tempted a demonstration on the steps 
of the capitol but the leaders were ar- 
rested for ''trespassing " on the 
capitol grounds. The strike ended 
June 18. 

On June 26, 1894, the American 
Railway Union declared a boycott of 
Pullman ears, as an expression of 
sympathy with striking Pullman em- 


ployees. 'The strike spread and rail- 
way traffie was almost entirely sus- 
* Noyes, American Finance, p. 201; Lauck, 


Panic of 1893, pp. 105-156. 


pended from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco. The United States courts in 
Chieago, July 2, issued sweeping in- 
junetions against the strikers, and 
General Miles and a detachment of 
United States troops were ordered to 
Chieago to see that the mails were not 
delayed and to suppress rioting. 

On the 8th, President Cleveland is- 
sued a proclamation calling upon the 
strikers to disperse and on the follow- 
ing day issued another proclamation 
against mob violence in California, 
where United States troops were fired 
on and a train carrying them wrecked. 
President Debs and several other of- 
ficers of the Railway Union were 
placed under arrest on the 10th. The 
backbone of the strike was now broken 
and with military protection railway 
traffic was gradually resumed. The 
strike ended July 15.* 

Labor troubles, however, continued 
to exist in many manufacturing towns, 
strikes occurring at New Bedford, 
Fall River and New York. In Janu- 
ary, 1895, the employees of the Brook- 
lyn electric railway system went on 
strike and during the following month 
much rioting occurred. The militia 


* Wright, Industrial Evolution, pp. 313-317; 
William Н. Carwardine, The Pullman Strike; 
W. F. Burns, The Pullman Boycott; E. A. Dan- 
croft, The Chicago Strike of 1894; Senate Ea. 
Doc. No. 7, 53d Congress, 3d session; Andrews, 
Last Quarter-Century, vol. ii, pp. 330-346; 
Grover Cleveland, The Government in the Chicago 
Strike of 1894, in The Fortnightly, N. S. 
vol. Ixxvi., pp. 1-19 (London, 1904), in McClure’s 
Magazine, vol. xxiii., pp. 227-240 (New York, 
1904), and in Presidential Problems, pp. 79-117; 
Schofield, Forty-Siz Years in the Army, pp. 491- 
509, giving official proclamations and dispatches 
regarding the use of government troo[s. 
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was sent to restore order and the 
strikers quiekly subsided. 

In 1895, Carroll D. Wright, in the 
tenth Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, made the following 
statements: 


“In that time [1881-1894] there were in the 
United States 14,380 strikes, in which 69,167 
establishments were involved, and the persons 
thrown out of employment numbered 3,714,406. 
‘he loss in wages is estimated to be $163,807,866 
for strikes and $26,685,516 from lockouts; the loss 
to employers, $82,590,386 in strikes, and $12,- 
235,451 in lockouts. To the losses of wages must 
be added $5,262,000 paid to strikers by labor 
organizations, The strikes were successful in 
45 per cent. of the cases, and partly successful 
in 12 per cent. The effort to raise wages led to 
25 per cent. of the strikes; to reduce the hours 
of daily labor 13 per cent.; to resist reduction of 
wages to 8 per cent.; both to raise wages and re- 
duce hours to 6 per cent.; 7 per cent. were sympa- 
thetic; 4 per cent. to prevent employment of non- 
union men, antl 3 per cent. for recognition of 
trade unions." * 


The year 1894 was also a year of 
agrieultural disaster. А drought 
ruined the corn crop of Iowa, Kansas 
aud Nebraska, so that the yield was 
only 25 per cent. of what it had been 
in 1893.1 The yield of wheat was 
large, butthe European erops had also 
been large, and thus as there was no 
market either abroad or at home, the 
price of wheat fell until it reached its 
lowest mark-—-forty-nine cents per 
bushel. This was the situation facing 
the government when the attempt to 
reform the tariff was being made. 

But as the administration was 
pledged to it the attempt was made. 
On December 19, 1893, the bill was in- 


* See also Coman's Industrial History, p. 333 
€t seq. 

t Annual Reports. Department of Agriculture, 
1893 and 1894, 


troduced in the House.* This measure 
bore the name of William L. Wilson, 
of West Virginia, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and 
Means, and it provided for the im- 
port, free of duty, of raw sugar, lum- 
ber, coal, iron-ore, hides, cotton ties, 
binding twine, fresh fish and wool, 
and substantially reduced the duties 
on many articles listed in the McKin- 
ley law.t In January, 1894, a bill im- 
posing a tax of 2 per cent. on incomes 
over $4,000 was introduced in the 
House, and eonsideration was given 
to other bills concerning internal 
revenue, all of which were incorpo- 
rated in the tariff bill during the sub- 
sequent debate. "The bill was then 
passed (February 1, 1894) in the 
House by a vote of 204 to 140.1 The 
Senate, however, under the leadership 
of A. P. Gorman, of Maryland, radi- 
eally altered the bill, replacing the 
duty on iron-ore, coal and sugar, || and 
on August 13 forced the House to 
accept the amended document.§ The 
bill as thus shaped became the Gor- 
man-Wilson tariff law of 1894, but 
President Cleveland refused to sign 
the bill and it became a law without 
his signature on August 27, 1894.1 
Meanwhile the condition of the 
treasury was a continued source of 


* Record, 53d Congress, 2d session, vol. xxvi., 
p. 415. 

f Stanwood, Tariff Controversies, vol. ii., p. 20. 

i Record, p. 1796; Stanwood, рр. 321-326. 

|| Record, pp. 1804, 3126, 3389-7136, 7188-7195. 

$ Ibid, pp. 7714, 7930, 8482. 

7 15:2, р. 8666; Stanwood, Tariff Controvers- 
ies, vol. iL, pp. 327-359; Proctor, Tariff Acts, pp. 
443—173; Dewey, Financial History, pp. 455-458; 
Noyes, American Finances, pp. 223-231; F. Pierce, 
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alarm. Gold continued to flow away, 
and to make matters worse the revenue 
from all branches of publie revenue 
fell off, so that by October 19, 1893, 
the stock of gold had diminished to 
$81,551,385 and by January 1, 1894, 
had reached $65,000,000.* Therefore, 
on January 17, 1894 without special 
legislation but under authority of the 
Resumption Act of 1875, Secretary of 
the Treasury Carlisle invited bids on 
an issue of $50,000,000 of 5 per cent. 
ten-year bonds at $117.223, and the 


The Tariff and the Trusts, рр. 291-294; Laughlin 
and Willis, Reciprocity, pp. 230-269; Sherman, 
vol ii, pp. 1201-1208; Whittle's Cleveland, pp. 
165-173; F. N. Thorpe, Constitutional History, 
pp. 318-319. Sections 27 to 30 of this act (those 
providing for the income tax) were subsequently 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
in the сазе of Pollock vs. Farmers' Loan and Trust 
Company (157 U. S. 429). The case was argued 
twice — in April, 1895, and in May, 1895. After 
the first hearing the decision rendered was to the 
effect that а tax on the rents or income from 
real estate was а direct tax and that а tax on 
the interest on municipal bonds was а tax upon 
the power and means of the State to borrow 
money and therefore repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion. But at this first hearing the court did not 
decide whether or not the tax upon personal 
property was constitutional, the court béing 
evenly divided (one justice was absent). In May, 
however, when the cases were reargued before a 
full court the majority of the court, in an opinion 
rendered by Chief Justice Fuller (158 U. S. 601), 
held that in order to be constitutional a direct 
tax must be apportioned according to representa- 
tion; that а tax on personal property or the in- 
come on personal property was a direct tax; that 
the tax imposed by the above act was a direct 
tax; and that as the method of imposing the tax 
was not according to representation the act was 
unconstitutional and void. Оп the internal rev- 
enue features of the bill, the income tax and the 
subsequent decisions see Howe, Internal Revenue 
System, pp. 231-252. 

* White, Money and Banking, p. 210; Noyes, 
American Finance, pp. 203-205; Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1894. 


subsequent sale netted a premium of 
$8,660,917 in gold.* But though this 
issue raised the total of gold up to 
$105,000,000, it did not stop the 
drain on the reserve. By August 7 
** the redemption of legal-tender notes 
for export gold had reduced the 
treasury's gold reserve to $52,189, 
500," and by October ‘‘ the monthly 
deficit had risen to thirteen million 
dollars, the largest of the year.” 
In November, therefore, another issue 
of $50,000,000 of bonds was floated at 
$117.077 bringing in $58,538,500 in 
gold.t 

In both cases the sale of these bonds 
had called for subscriptions in gold, 
but fresh redemptions of notes quickly 
exhausted the new supplies. Аз a 
consequence of the bond sales the 
volume of gold in the treasury fluc- 
tuated as follows: 


Date. Gold in Treasury. 
January Зу 894 ces cree $65,650,000 
February 10, 1894 (bond issue).. 104,119,000 
November 20, 1894.............. 59,054,000 
November 30, 1894 (bond issue) .. 105,424,000 
February 931895:.....:......... 41,393,0001 


Ап experiment in finance was now 
tried — that of restoring the gold re- 
serve and preventing the immediate 
withdrawal of the specie thus obtained 
through the medium of the inter- 
national banking houses instead of 


* Noyes, pp. 210-215; White, p. 210; Cleveland, 
Presidential Problems, p. 138 et seq. 

t Noyes, pp. 230, 231. 

i White, p. 215; Noyes, pp. 216, 231; Cleveland, 
p. 142. 

| Dewey, Financial History, pp. 449-453; Noyes, 
American Finance, р. 232; White, Money and 
Banking, p. 211. 
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through the regular channels. On 
January 28, 1895, President Cleveland 
sent a special message to Congress," 
recommending that the Secretary of 
the Treasury be given authority to 
issue bonds at a low rate of interest to 
maintain the reserve and redeem the 
outstanding notes which had been 
issued for the purchase of silver, but 
this recommendation did not receive 
the approval of Congress, the resolu- 
tion carrying this provision being de- 
feated by a vote of 167 to 120, Febru- 
ary 7.1 

Secretary Carlisle on February 8 
signed a contract with a syndicate of 
New York bankers for the purchase 
of 3,500,000 ounces of gold coin. In 
payment the government was to issue 
30-year 4 per cent. bonds on condition 
that if 3 per cent. bonds should be au- 
thorized by Congress, the latter might 
he substituted for the 4 per cent. bonds 
within ten days. There was also a 
condition that one-half of this coin 
should be purchased in Europe. 
Seeretary Carlisle under this con- 
traet received $65,116,244 in gold for 
$62,315,400 in bonds. On June 25 the 
treasury reserve of $100,000,000 was 
again intaet and on July 8 it had 
reached $107,571,230.1 


* Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. ix., pp. 
561—505; Cleveland, Presidential Problems, pp. 
143-146. 

+ Whittle's 
p- 212; 

t Dewey, Financial History, рр. 449—453; Моуез, 
American Finance, p. 235 et зед.; Hepburn, Con- 
test for Sound Money, p. 382; White, Money and 
Banking, p. 211. See also Cleveland's message of 
February 8, 1895, and his annual message of 
December 2, Richardson, Messages and Papers, 
vol. їх. pp. 567, 641 et seg.; Cleveland, Presi- 
dential Problems, pp. 147-160. 


Cleveland, рр. 165-180; White, 


On January 6, 1896, Secretary Car- 
lisle was again forced, owing to the 
continued business depression and the 
export of gold (the reserve having 
gone down to $61,251,710 on that day) 
to issue a call for bids on an addi- 
tional $100,000,000 of the 4 per cent. 
bonds. The total number of bids sub- 
mitted was 4,600 and the amount of 
the subscriptions was several times 
the sum required. The premium 
yielded amounted to about $11,000,- 
000* and the gold reserve was thus in- 
creased to $128,291,327 (April 9, 
1896).t 

In the meantime the silver question 
had again come up in Congress, when 
on February 7, 1894, the House Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures reported a bill directing 
that the silver held in the treasury 
vaults must be coined. Congressman 
Bland, however, introduced а substi- 
tute measure providing for the coin- 
age of the seigniorage and this substi- 
tute was passed in the House by a vote 
of 168 to 129 with 56 not voting and 
in the Senate by a vote of 44 to 31, 
with 10 not voting. The President 
vetoed the bill March 29, 1894, and as 
it failed to pass over his veto it did 
not become a law.t 

In 1896 the Territory of Utah was 
admitted to the Union as a State, the 
President issuing a proclamation to 
that effect January 4. 

In 1893 occurred the World's Co- 


* Dewey, pp. 453-455; J. F. Johnson, Money 
and Currency, p. 357 et seq.; Cleveland, Presi- 
dential Problems, pp. 161—170. 

t Noyes, American Finance, p. 253. 

t Noyes, American Ртапсе, p. 230; Richardson, 
Messages and. Papers, vol. ix., pp. 483-489. 
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lumbian Exposition. On April 28, 
1890, President Harrison signed a bill 
entitled: ‘‘An act to provide for 
celebrating the 400th anniversary of 
the Discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus, by holding an inter- 
national exhibition of arts, industries, 
manufactures and the products of the 
soil, mine, and sea, in the City of 
Chicago, in the State of Illinois." 

Though the exposition itself did not 
being until May, 1893, the preliminary 
celebration began in October, 1892. 
In New York there was a parade of 
school children, October 10, a naval 
parade on the llth, and a military 
and civic parade and a night pageant 
on the 19th. In Chieago there was a 
large parade on the 20th and on the 
21st the dedication exercises took place 
in the manufactures and liberal arts 
buildings. 

The following were the principal 
buildings with their dimensions and 


eosts: 

BUILDINGS. Size in feet. Cost. 
Administration. ...... x Eee $436,500 
Agriculture.........+ { ашу К E Ee" DU ] 691,500 
Anthropology........ asx x 805 В 200,000 
Art Рајасе........... 

А 136 х 200 (2)....... 670, 500 
Ша 94.1 x 199.89... ... 30,000 
ОЕ Я оо eoe Ee у я T SNL w \ 413,500 

1 x E 
Fisheries... .. 2e eee 1 135 in diameter* (2) J 224,750 
-«BOFGRÉEY. ж. алу. +. 612082528. :...-... 90,250 
Horticulture......... 250.8 x 997.8 287,000 
Leather апа Shoe..... TUS Tiss Gy) oe nu 100,000 
Machinery... ...... 10 x Dm d d } 1, 050,750 
Boiler House. ........ 86 x 103.6.... - 15,000 
Manufactures... 787 x 1,687. 1,600,750 
Mines and Mining. . у О acme a 266 , 500 
stock Pavilion STE ӨЗИ ОВО Е. 125,000 
ООО... POR ERN eerie 210,000 
"египта =. сат т... 300,000 

258 x 960 

m -€—À | Fe A "Tj MM 369,000 
WOMANS. serrer mene 1055 x 398. ....... 138,000 
Thirty iken Dbuildings- Г. moe c eo 738,000 
$8,017,000 

U. S. Government... 351х421.......... 00,0 
Battleshi Illinois ” 69x <... 100,000 
State iEn buildings (approximately). 2,250,000 
Midway Plaisance Dunn (approximately). 1,500,000 
Children's Building.. WSO OO Mere. een 30,000 
$12,297 „ооо 


* Аппех. 


The most noted works of art were: 
the Columbia fountain, in the western 
section of the court of honor, designed 
by Frederiek MeMonnies; the statue 
of the ** Republic," in the eastern sec- 
tion of the eourt of honor, designed 
by Daniel C. Freneh, of New York; 
the peristyle and colonnade, which in- 
closed the court on the east and south, 
designed by Charles B. Atwood, of 
New York; the Columbus quadriga, 
surmounting the central arch of the 
peristyle, designed by D. C. French 
and E. C. Potter, of New York; the 
statue of Columbus, in front of the ad- 
ministration building, by Mary Т. 
Lawrence; the statue of Benjamin 
Franklin, in the portal of the elec- 
tricity building, the work of Carl 
Rohl-Smith. 

In the southern portion of the grand 
eanal, fronting the colonnade, was a 
magnificent obelisk, surrounded by a 
group of lions, designed by M. A. 
Waagen. Adorning the bridges and 
overlooking the lagoons were the cele- 
brated bulls, by E. C. Potter, the 
draught horses, by Potter and French, 
cowboy and pony and Indian and 
pony, by A. P. Proctor, and the buf- 
faloes, bears, elks and panthers, by 
Edward Kemeys and A. P. Proctor. 
There was also a statue of Diana by 
Augustus St. Gaudens, adorning the 
dome of the agrieultural building, be- 
side hundreds of other groups, de- 
signed by such eminent artists as Karl 
Bitter, Philip Martiny, Lorado Taft, 
Johann Gelert, Larkin Mead, John J. 
Boyle and others. There were 21,477,- 
212 paid admissions and 6,052,188 
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passes, making a total attendance of 
27,529,400. The exposition was a 
financial suecess.* 

The Cotton States and International 
Exposition was held at Atlanta, Ga., 
from September 15 to December 31, 
1895, its primary purpose being the 
commercial and industrial advance- 
ment of the South. Only two States 
were represented on the ground by 
buildings — Georgia and Alabama. 
Most of the State appropriations were 
surprisingly small and inadequate. 
The exhibits from Georgia and Louis- 


* Andrews, Last Quarter-Century, vol. ii. Many 
of the buildings were afterward destroyed by fire. 


iana were most complete, and North 
Carolina made a fine display of 
minerals. Creditable displays were 
sent from Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, Mex- 
ico, Costa Rica, Chili and other coun- 
tries in Central and South America. 
The chief exhibits were in the govern- 
ment buildings, the mineral and for- 
estry building, the manufactures and 
liberal arts building, machinery hall, 
the agricultural building, and the 
negro building.* 


* Andrews, The United States т Our Own 
Time, p. 751 et seg. (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
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For the past few years the foreign 
relations of the country had been cor- 
dial and no difficulties had arisen of so 
serious a nature that they could not 
be easily and satisfactorily settled. 

But in 1891 occurred an event which 
threatened to disrupt our previous 


pleasant relations with Italy. In New 
Orleans a seeret oath-bound society, 
known as the Mafia, had been used 
by one of two rival stevedoring firms, 
who were disputing over some ship- 
ping contracts, as a means of securing 
the work. In the struggle several 
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murders were committed and the chief 
of police, David C. Hennessey, had 
been especially active in the search for 
persons suspected of being guilty of 
the crimes. The evidence gathered by 
him pointed to a certain gang of 
Italians of ill repute and he started to 
“© clean them up.’’ Before his object 
was attained he was murdered on the 
night of October 16, 1890. 

Eleven Italians supposed to have 
been in the plot were arrested, but 
only nine were held for trial. At the 
trial the jury acquitted six of the nine 
and disagreed as to the other three. 
But before the prisoners could be re- 
leased, the jail was surrounded by a 
vigilance committee, of which many 
prominent citizens were members, and 
on March 14, 1891, the prisoners were 
seized and lynched. As this was re- 
garded as a flagrant violation of the 
treaty in existence between the two 
countries, by the terms of which the 
United States guaranteed to protect 
Italian subjects in this country, the 
Italian government demanded that the 
persons guilty of the lynching be sum- 
marily dealt with and that an indem- 
nity be paid to the families or rela- 
tives of the victims. 

Secretary of State Blaine replied 
that the United States would not guar- 
antee to punish the guilty persons, 
since every one accused of a crime in 
this country could by law demand ‘‘ a 
speedy and public trial by an impar- 
tial jury of the state and district 
wherein the crime was committed.’ 
Therefore, if the jury should acquit 
the alleged criminals the Federal gov- 


ernment had no legal right to act 
further in the matter. With regard 
to indemnity the Italian government 
was assured that the United States 
was willing to pay an indemnity to 
such Italian subjects as came under 
the treaty and had been wronged, but 
if, after investigation, the Italians 
who were lynched were found not to be 
Italian subjects or that they were 
guilty, then under such circumstances 
the United States would not pay. 

This reply was not satisfactory to 
the Italian government, and on March 
31 the Italian minister, Baron Fava, 
was recalled by King Humbert. On 
May 5 the grand jury made its report 
on the lynching and failed to find in- 
dictments, so that the first demand 
made by Italy could under no circum- 
stanees be complied with. Finally, 
however, the matter was compromised 
by the payment of $25,000 to the fami- 
lies of the victims and diplomatie re- 
lations were resumed.* 

An incident similar to this now 
occurred in Chili. President Balma- 
ceda of Chili had been overthrown and 
the revolutionists had established a 
provisional government. Some sailors 
from the United States cruiser Balti- 
more who had been landed in Valpa- 
raiso October 18, 1891, to guard 
American citizens and their property, 
were assaulted by a mob on the charge 
that they had fought and heaten some 
Chileans in a drunken brawl. Several 
casualties resulted. The accusation 


* Andrews, Last Quarter-Century, vol. ii, pp. 
176-184; Hamilton's Blaine, pp. 672-675; Rid- 
path's Blaine, pp. 423-435. 
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was denied by the sailors and the 
United States demanded reparation 
and indemnity. This the Chilean gov- 
ernment refused, claiming that the 
Americans had incited the riot, but the 
government offered to punish the 
guilty — and subsequently did punish 
two. But this did not satisfy the 
United States and preparations for 
war were rushed. On January 12, 
1892, an ultimatum was sent to Chili 
demanding an apology and indemnity, 
and rather than risk a war the Chilean 
government apologized and paid an 
indemnity of $75,000.* 

From the time Alaska had been pur- 
chased by the United States there had 
been constant and continual wrangling 
between our country and Great Britain 
over the extent of marine jurisdiction 
possessed by the United States in 
Alaska, under the cession from Russia. 
The Behring Sea and its coasts were 
first visited by Vitus Behring, a 
Danish navigator, for Peter the Great 
of Russia, and on July 8, 1799, Czar 
Paul I. granted to the Russian-Ameri- 
can Company ‘‘ various important 
rights on the Russian coasts in 
America, including that of fishing.’’ 
On September 4, 1821, Czar Alexander 
endeavored to extend Russia’s rights 
** beginning from Behring's Strait to 
the fifty-first degree of north lati- 
tude, also from the Aleutian Islands 
to the eastern coast of Siberia, as well 


*See President Harrison’s messages of Decem- 
ber 9, 1891, and January 25 and 28, 1892, 
Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. ix., pp. 
183-185, 215-226, 227; Theodore S. Woolsey, 
America’s Foreign Policy, pp. 180-188; Hamil- 
ton’s Blaine, pp. 675-677; Stanwood’s Blaine, 
pp. 318-320; Ridpath’s Blaine, pp. 435-439. 
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as along the Kurile Islands from 
Behring's Strait to the South Cape of 
the island of Urup, viz, to 45? 50' 
north latitude," and declared the sea 
a mare clausum, but she finally ** with; 
drew the exaggerated claims."'* 

On April 17, 1824, Russia made a 
treaty with the United Statest in 
which it was agreed: 

** *  * that in any part of the Great Ocean, 
commonly called the Pacific Ocean or South Sea, 
the respective citizens or subjects of the high 
contracting parties shall be neither disturbed пог 
restrained, either in navigation or in fishing or 
in the power of resorting to the coasts, upon 
points which may not already have been occu- 


pied, for the purpose of trading with tbe na- 
tives." 


Russia also granted the United 
States the privilege of frequenting for 
ten years ‘‘ without any hindrance 
whatever the interior seas, gulfs, har- 
bors, and creeks upon the coast * * * 
for the purpose of fishing and trading 
with the natives of the country.’’ The 
southern limits of Russian territory 
were defined by this treaty as 54° 40’ 
north latitude. But when the ten year 
period expired Russia refused to re- 
new the grant, though all the other 
provisions of the treaty remained in 
force. The American vessels, how- 
ever, still continued to navigate the 
Behring Sea without interference 
from Russia, who never again '*ae- 
tually asserted the right of mare 
clausum over that body of water.’’t 


“Henderson, American Diplomatic Questions, 
pp. 4-5; Schuyler, American Diplomacy, pp. 292- 
295; Snow, Treaties and Topics, pp. 472-476; 
Moore, American Diplomacy, pp. 98-99; Callahan, 
American Relations in the Pacific, p. 33 et seq. 

t For text see Snow, pp. 132-134. 

Schuyler, American Diplomacy, pp. 295-305. 
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Such was the situation in 1867, and 
after the transfer of the Russian pos- 
sessions in America to the United 
States, the rights of the latter in 
Behring Sea were not questioned until 
fur-seals became scarce in other re- 
gions and foreign fur-traders began 
to send their ships to the breeding 
grounds on the Pribilof Islands. 
These breeding grounds were under 
American protection, and according to 
the generally accepted code of inter- 
national law, foreign vessels could not 
kill seals there nor within three miles 
of the shore. But these foreign ves- 
sels hovered just outside the three- 
mile limit and intercepted large herds 
of the seals on their way to the shores 
of the breeding grounds. The value 
of the fishery was thus imperiled, and 
as the taxes levied upon the sealing 
company brought large revenues into 
the treasury of the United States, our 
government could not afford to allow 
foreigners to destroy an industry that 
was most profitable.* During 1886 
several British vessels were seized and 
condemned by the Alaskan courts to be 
sold for poaching or taking seals in 
the conterminous waters over which 
the United States claimed jurisdiction, 
but in January, 1887, Secretary Bay- 
ard ordered the Alaskan authorities to 
release these vessels, as he did not 
wish to bring the Behring Sea dis- 
pute into the Canadian fishery dispute 
which was at that time being brought 
forward by the United States for ad- 
justment.t 


* Henderson, American Diplomatic Questions, 
pp. 9-13. 


+ For the argument of both sides see Snow, 


In order to make provisions for the 
better protection of the seals Secre- 
tary Bayard on August 19, 1887, di- 
rected the United States ministers in 
England, France, Germany, Japan, 
Russia, Norway and Sweden to ask 
these governments to send represen- 
tatives to a conference in the United 
States. All the powers appealed to, 
except Sweden, acted favorably on 
the suggestion and the negotiations 
for international agreement seemed at 
last to promise a successful issue, but 
in June, 1888, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury withdrew from the proceedings 
and the negotiations were unfortu- 
nately abandoned. 

In March, 1889, the Harrison admin- 
istration came into power and after 
several more seizures of British ves- 
sels by the American government, Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, the British minis- 
ter at Washington, on June 14, 1890, 
presented a note of protest." Secre- 
tary of State Blaine then engaged in a 
long controversy with Salisbury in an 
attempt to settle the dispute. The 
correspondence finally resulted in the 
establishment of a modus vivendi on 
June 15, 1891, by the terms of which 
each country agreed to prohibit seal- 
ing in the disputed area until May, 
1892, and agreed to allow offenders to 


Treaties and Topics, pp. 477-480; Henderson, 
American Diplomatic Questions, pp. 15-18. For 
text of treaties of 1783 and 1818 see Snow, pp. 
62-67, 79-81. 

*Snow, Treaties and Topics, pp. 492-493. 

+See House Ех. Doc. No. 450, 51st Congress, 
Ist session: House Ех. Doc. No. 144, 51st Con- 
gress, 2d session; Senate Ex. Doc. No. 55, 52d 
Congress. Ist session; Snow, Treaties and Topics, 
pp. 481-497. 
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be tried by the courts of the country 
to whieh they owed allegiance. Both 
nations sent vessels to the Behring 
Sea to enforce the agreement.* 

It was also agreed that with a view 
to submitting the case to arbitration, 
Great Britain might send representa- 
tives to the seal islands to examine 
and secure data regarding the fisher- 
les. Тһе United States also sent 
representatives. Sir George Baden- 
Powell, M. P., and Professor George 
M. Dawson were sent by Great Britain 
and Dr. C. Hart Merriam and Pro- 
fessor Mendenhall by the United 
States. 

The diplomatie agents of the two 
countries then entered upon negotia- 
tions in the hope of securing a mutu- 
ally advantageous treaty and after 
some disputes over minor terms а 
treaty was signed at Washirgton on 
February 29, 1892. Both countries 
agreed to submit the dispute to a tri- 
bunal of seven arbitrators, two to be 
appointed by the President of the 
United States, two by Her Britannic 
Majesty and one each by the Presi- 
dent of the French Republie, the King 
of Italy and the King of Sweden and 
Norway. This tribunal was to meet at 
Paris within a stipulated time.t The 
settlement, therefore, went over into 
another administration and President 
Cleveland had been inaugurated be- 
fore the arbitrators met. On May 9, 


* Hamilton's Blaine, pp. 659-672; Snow, pp. 
497—498; Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. 


ix, p. 146. 
tIlenderson, American Diplomatic Questions, 
рр. 18-31; Snow, pp. 103-105; McPherson, 


Handbook of Politics. 1892, pp. 148-151. 


1892, President Harrison issued a 
proclamation renewing the modus vi- 
vends until the dispute was settled. 

The arbitrators met at Paris, 
France, March 23, 1893. Associate 
Justice John M. Harlan, of the Su- 
preme Court, and Senator John T. 
Morgan, represented the United 
States; Baron de Courcel, of the 
French Senate, represented France; 
Lord Hannen, and Sir John S. D. 
Thompson, of Canada, represented 
England; Marquis Emilio Visconti- 
Venosti, represented Italy; and Judge 
Gregers W. W. Gram represented 
Sweden and Norway. Baron de Cour- 
cel, the French representative, was 
chosen president of the court. Ed- 
ward J. Phelps, James C. Carter, 
Frederie R. Coudert and Henry W. 
Blodgett were counsel for the United 
States; and Great Britain was repre- 
sented by Sir Charles Russell, Sir 
Richard Webster and Mr. Christopher 
Robinson. 

The court rendered its decision 
August 15, 1893, and on the legal 
points and points of international law 
it was wholly in favor of Great Brit- 
ain. The court denied that the United 
States possessed exclusive jurisdiction 
in Behring Sea, and decided that the 
United States could not lay claim to an 
exclusive right of property in the seals 
frequenting the Pribilof Islands. It 
was also decided that as Behring Sea 
was a part of the high seas it could 
not be held as a preserve and that as 
the seals were fere nature they might 
be caught by anyone.* 


* Henderson. American Diplomatic Questions, 
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But it was unanimously decided that 
the herds of seals ought to be protect- 
ed by law, and regulations binding 
for five years were prescribed (Ar- 
ticles I and II of the award) which 
prohibited all pelagie sealing within 
60 miles of the Pribilof Islands, or 
from the first of May to the 31st of 
July in the North Pacifie east of the 
180th degree of longitude and north 
of the 35th degree of latitude.* An 
act was passed by Congress April 5, 
1894, to enforce the award as to 
American citizens and orders in coun- 
cil were enacted on April 18, 1894, by 
the British Parliament in relation to 
British subjects. 

The United States and Great Brit- 
ain were to enforce the restrictive pro- 
visions of the treaty co-jointly, but the 
officials in charge of the work were lax 
and the restrietions became absurdly 
ineffective. The number of seals 
caught during the next few seasons 
was so great that the herds began to 
show signs of extinction, but Great 
Britain would not listen to any change 
in the regulations until the stipulated 
five years had elapsed.t 

The United States, Japan and Rus- 
sia then agreed to prohibit pelagie 
sealing if Great Britain would do the 
same, but the British government re- 


рр. 31-39; Moore, American Diplomacy, рр. 99- 
104, 212-213; Woolsey, America's Foreign Policy, 
p. 215. 

* Snow, Treaties and Topics, pp. 500—509, gives 
the award in full. See also Henderson, American 
Diplomatic Questions, рр. 40-41; Woolsey, 
America’s Foreign Policy, p. 216 et seq. 

ү Senate Ет Doc. No. 177, 53d Congress, 2d 
session; Henderson, American Diplomatic Ques- 
tions, pp. 42-46. 


fused to do this, laying all the trouble 
to the abuse of privilege on the part 
of the North Ameriean Company 
which had had a monopoly of the 
sealing. 

А new administration (MeKinley's) 
had now come into power (March, 
1897) and John Sherman was Secre- 
tary of State. Congress, thereupon, 
in order to destroy the market for 
skins caught by Canadians, prohibited 
the importation of any sealskins un- 
less accompanied by consular certifi- 
cates showing that they were not sea- 
captures, but this did not have the de- 
sired effect, as the British government 
still refused to agree to the provisional 
treaty. On November 17, 1897, how- 
ever, a meeting of experts from the 
United States, Canada and Great Brit- 
ain was held, and the American claims 
were unanimously upheld.* On June 
14, 1898, Congress appropriated $473,- 
151.26 to pay for the Canadian vessels 
that had been seized many years be- 
fore.t 

In August, 1898, а joint American 
and Canadian commission, which had 
been authorized by agreement on May 
30 preceding, met at Quebec, but it 
adjourned to meet at Washington in 
the following November; was then ad- 
journed to February, 1899, and was 
again postponed until the summer, but 
it never reassembled. Unfortunately 
this commission had not decided any 
of the issues before adjournment and 
as the Paris regulations had expired 


* Henderson, pp. 46-57. 
1 Moore, American Diplomacy, p. 104; Hender- 
son, pp. 60-61. 
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and none had been established to take 
their place the seals are now entirely 
unprotected.* 

During all these years the Chinese 
immigration question had been a 
source of anxiety to the government. 
After the ratifieation of the Burlin- 
game treaty of 1868, a strong prejudice 
against the Chinese sprang up on the 
Pacifie coast, chiefly because of their 
alleged monopoly of labor at reduced 
prices, ‘‘ cheap John "' being a popu- 
lar phrase applied to them. In 1876 
a joint committee of both Houses of 
Congress was sent to the Pacific Coast 
to investigate the matter. Two re- 
ports were submitted — one by Sen- 
ator Sargent, of Califcrnia, who, after 
the death of the chairman, Senator 
Morton, of Indiana, assumed charge of 
the investigation, and the minority re- 
port consisting of notes prepared by 
Senator Morton before his death.+ 

The matter was brought to the at- 
tention of Congress,t and a bill to re- 
striet Chinese immigration was intro- 
duced early in December, 1878, and 
was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. It was reported 
to the House January 14, 1879, and on 
the 29th was passed by a vote of 155 
to 72. After prolonged debate in the 
Senate, that body amended and passed 
it February 15, by a vote of 39 to 27, 


* Henderson, American Diplomatic Questions, 
pp. 58-62. 
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and the House concurred in the 
amendments on the 22d.* The prin- 
cipal feature of the bill was the pro- 
hibiting of any vessel from bringing 
more than fifteen Chinese passengers 
to any port of the United States.+ 
President Hayes vetoed this bill on 
March 1, as being contrary to the 
Burlingame Treaty, and because by 
its terms immigration was so re- 
stricted that it fell ‘‘ little short of its 
absolute exclusion.’’ Congress failed 
to secure the two-thirds majority 
necessary to pass the bill over the 
veto. 

Therefore in 1880 a commission was 
sent to China to negotiate a new 
treaty.|| This was signed in Novem- 
ber, 1880, and ratified by the Senate 
July 19, 1881. The treaty gave to the 
United States the right to ‘‘ regulate, 
limit or suspend "' the further immi- 
gration of Chinese laborers, but this 
country did not have the right to abso- 
lutely prohibit it. The treaty also 
allowed those Chinese then in the 
country to remain and travel around 
at their pleasure, and prohibited 
molestation with Chinese merchants, 
teachers, students or travelers.§ The 
commissioners also negotiated a 
treaty relating to general commercial 


*MePhersen, Handbook of Politics, 1880, рр. 
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intereourse, particularly the opium 
trade. This was also ratified by the 
Senate.* 

Under the pretext of executing the 
treaty of 1880, an act was passed in 
March 1882, during the first session of 
the Forty-seventh Congress, suspend- 
ing Chinese immigration for a period 
of twenty years, but President Arthur, 
considering that this act meant abso- 
lute prohibition, vetoed it April 4.+ In 
order to meet this objection, Congress 
passed another bill (approved by the 
President, May 6, 1882, but amended 
July 5, 1884)t which suspended the 
immigration for only ten years, but 
imposed some very severe provisions. 
The Chinese already here were al- 
lowed to remain. Those who were 
exempted under the act (that is those 
not laborers), must, if they desire to 
enter this country, secure certificates 
of identification from the Chinese gov- 
ernment and viséd by the United 
States consul at the port from which 
they sailed, also giving rank, occu- 
pation or profession, value of busi- 
ness, financial standing, etc. Chinese 
laborers who departed must take out 
return certificates, upon presentation 
of which at the port of entry, they 
would be allowed to enter again, but if 


* Foster, American Diplomacy, pp. 295-299; 
Blaine, vol. ii, pp. 651-656; Hoar, vol ii. pp. 
120-122; Foreign Relations, 1881, China; Ches- 
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subject and identifieation card failed 
to agree the rejected person must be 
sent back to the port of departure at 
the expense of the United States. 
Heavy penalties were provided for 
false registry and for forgery; and 
the masters of vessels who tried to 
smuggle Chinese into the country or 
land any who were unauthorized were 
subject to fine and imprisonment and 
forfeiture of their vessels.* 

On Oetober 1, 1888, the President 
signed a bill known as the Scott Act 
(passed by the House September 3, 
and by the Senate on the 7th) amend- 
ing the acts of 1882 and 1884. By the 
terms of the Seott Act the permission 
given to the Chinese laborer to return 
was taken away, the issue of return 
certificates was prohibited and all that 
had been issued were declared void. 
This aet enraged the Chinese govern- 
ment so greatly that it refused to 
ratify a treaty then pending by which 
China would have prohibited the 
emigration of laborers to the United 
States.+ 

During the first session of the Fifty- 
second Congress, the question again 
came up for attention. It was claimed 
that the provisions of the law of 1882 
were being evaded by fraud and forg- 


ery, and Senator Dolph, of Oregon, 
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introduced а bill extending the restric- 
tion against '* coolies "' to all Chinese 
laborers, and provisions were made to 
prevent evasion and fraud. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, after care- 
ful consideration, then instructed Mr. 
Dolph to report a bill extending the 
act of 1882 for five years with amend- 
ments providing against fraud. This 
bill passed the Senate, and went to the 
House, where on February 18, 1892, a 
bill to absolutely prohibit the immi- 
gration of Chinese was reported and 
passed April 4. 'The Senate, however, 
amended the House bill, and on April 
25 the amendment was agreed to by а 
vote of 43 to 14. As the House re- 
fused to ratify the Senate bill it went 
to a conference committee and after a 
lengthy debate was passed by both 
Houses and became a law May 5. 
Besides extending the aet of 1882 for 
ten years, it provided that the Chinese 
lawfully in this country must take out 
a certificate of residence within one 
year after the passage of the act, nam- 
ing severe penalties for failure to do 
so.* 

Negotiations were then entered 
upon which finally resulted in the sign- 
ing of a treaty March 17, 1894, which 
was ratified by the Senate August 13, 
and proclaimed December 8 of that 
year. This was similar to the treaty 
of 1888, which had not been ratified.+ 
It extended the former term of re- 
striction for ten years, and this term 


* MePherson, Handbook of Politics, 1892, pp. 
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+ Бог the text of this treaty, see Foster, 
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was again extended for the same 
period by the act of April 29, 1902.* 

In 1895 the United States was on the 
verge of war with Great Britain be- 
cause of a dispute between the latter 
country and Venezuela over a bound- 
ary line, the United States claiming 
the right to interfere under the terms 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The early history of the dispute is 
long and complicated, and only a gen- 
eral summary will be given here. 
Great Britain claimed that the terri- 
tory of British Guiana included all the 
country touched by the estuaries of 
the Essequibo River, and thus that the 
boundary line between the two coun- 
{ries should be drawn along the sum- 
mit of the hills separating the water- 
sheds of the Orinoco and Essequibo 
rivers. Venezuela disputed this claim, 
but no settlement was reached and the 
matter was allowed to drift. In 1840 
Sir Robert Schomburgk was commis- 
sioned to lay out the boundaries, and 
according to his survey Great Britain 
was entitled to the lands in dispute. 
Venezuela protested against this 
award also, and after much diplomatic 
correspondence and negotiation, Lord 
Aberdeen on behalf of Great Britain 
receded from his position, ordering 
the Schomburgk monuments marking 
the boundary removed. 

Other boundaries were from time to 
time suggested but none decided upon, 
and finally in 1886 Venezuela renewed 
her claim for the territory included in 
the Schomburgk survey. She reso- 
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lutely adhered to this policy, and the 
controversy continued until 1894 when 
Venezuela sent a force into the dis- 
puted territory and raised her flag at 
Yuruan. The British officials, how- 
ever, soon afterward removed the flag 
but they were arrested for the act. 
Great Britain then demanded an 
apology and reparation. The British 
officials were released but the dispute 
still continued.* 

In his annual message to Congress 
on December 3, 1894, President Cleve- 
land called attention to the dispute be- 
tween Venezuela and Great Britain, 
and expressed his belief that ‘‘ its 
early settlement * * * is in the 
line of our established policy to re- 
move from this hemisphere all causes 
of difference with powers beyond the 
sea," at the same time announcing his 
intention to renew his efforts to induce 
the disputants to submit their claims 
to arbitration. ; A few weeks later 
(February 22, 1895) Congress passed 
a joint resolution recommending that 
** the President's suggestion * * * 
that Great Britain and Venezuela 
refer their dispute as to boundaries to 
friendly arbitration, be  earnestly 
recommended to the favorable con- 
sideration of both parties in interest’ ’t 

Secretary Olney then prepared a 
lengthy and exhaustive paper, sent on 
July 20, 1895, in the form of a letter 


* For the early history see Henderson, Ameri- 
can Diplomatic Questions, pp. 411-417; Cleveland, 
Presidential Problems, pp. 173-227. 

+ Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. ix., 
p. 526. 

t Statutes-at-Large, vol. xxviii, p. 971; Cleve- 
land, Presidential Problems, p. 251. 


of instruction to Ambassador Вау- 
ard,* reviewing the history of the dis- 
pute and of the efforts of the United 
States to settle it, and stating that the 
basis of the present intervention was 
the Monroe Doctrine. Olney declared 
that ‘‘ any permanent political union 
between a European and an American 
State was unnatural and inexped- 
lent''; that European interests ‘‘ are 
irreconcilably diverse from those of 
America ’’; that ** to-day the United 
States is practically sovereign on this 
continent and its fiat is law upon the 
subjects to which it confines its inter- 
position." t He also asked for a 
definite answer as to whether the Brit- 
ish government would or would not 
submit the Venezuela matter in its en- 
tirety to arbitration. Lord Salisbury 
replied November 26, 1895. He denied 
the contention that the Monroe Doc- 
trine gave this country the right to 
interfere in the boundary dispute and 
refused to arbitrate the matter unless 
upon the terms already stated by 
Great Britain. He gave a complete 
history of the dispute with Venezuela 
and again upheld the righteousness of 
the British claim.t 

On December 17, 1895, President 
Cleveland sent to Congress his cele- 
brated message and with it submitted 


* House Ex. Doc. No. 1, 54th Congress, 1st 
session; Henderson, pp. 417-433, where the text 
of the despatch is given in full; Cleveland, p. 259 
et seq. 

ТА. B. Hart, Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy, pp. 221-222 (The Macmillan Co.); Moore, 
American Diplomacy, pp. 253-254. 

t For text see Henderson, American Diplomatic 
Questions, pp. 434-440. See also Cleveland, 
Presidential Problems, pp. 262-269. 
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the correspondence between Secretary 
Olney and Lord Salisbury.* Не 
vigorously supported Mr. Olney in the 
attitude assumed and asked that Con- 
gress authorize him to appoint а com- 
mission to determine the merits of the 
dispute. President Cleveland said 
that if the commission found that the 
disputed territory belonged to Vene- 
zuela, the United States should ** re- 
sist by every means in its power, as a 
wilful aggression upon its rights and 
interests, the appropriation by Great 
Britain of any lands or the exercise of 
governmental jurisdietion over any 
territory, which, after investigation, 
we have determined of right belongs 
to Venezuela." 

The message created intense excite- 
ment throughout Europe and America 
and there was much talk of war. А 
bill appropriating $100,000 for the ex- 
penses of the commission was intro- 
duced in Congress, was passed by the 
House December 18, by the Senate 
December 20, and was approved by the 
President on the 21st. President 
Cleveland then selected the following 
eommisssion: David J. Brewer, asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; Richard H. Alvey, 
chief justice of the court of appeals of 
the Distriet of Columbia; Andrew D. 
White, formerly United States minis- 
ter to Russia; F. R. Coudert, of New 


* Senate Ex, Doc. No. 31, 54th Congress, ist 
session. Woolsey severely criticizes the Presi- 
dent's eoneeption of the Monroe Doctrine in his 
America’s Foreign Policy, рр. 223-938. See also 
Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. ix., pp. 
655-658; Cleveland, pp. 269-272. 

t Statutes-at-Large, vol. xxix., p. 1. 


York, and Daniel C. Gilman, of Mary- 
land, president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Judge Brewer was selected 
as president of the Commission, and 
was soon hard at work.* 

After much diplomatie correspond- 
ence the terms of arbitration were 
agreed upon, and at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner at London in November, 1896, 
Lord Salisbury announced that the 
dispute had been amicably settled, the 
American claims being substantially 
conceded. The commission continued 
its sittings until February 27, 1897, 
but before it had completed its task, 
the two disputants decided to arbi- 
trate. The terms of arbitration were 
accepted by Venezuela, after protest- 
ing against certain portions of the 
stipulations, and on February 2, 1897, 
she concluded a treaty with Great Brit- 
ain for the settlement of the boundary 
dispute before an arbitration tribunal 
to hold its meetings in Paris.; In 
accordance with the terms of this 
treaty four arbitrators were ap- 
pointed: Melville W. Fuller, chief 
justice and David J. Brewer, associate 
justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, on the part of the United 
States; and Baron Russell of Kill- 
owen, Lord chief justice of England 
and Sir Richard Collins, Lord justice 
of appeals, on the part of Great Brit- 
ain. The treaty provided that the 
fifth jurist should be selected by the 
four nominated therein; and the 


* An interesting account of the work of the 
commission is given in Andrew D. White’s Auto- 
biography, vol. ii, pp. 117-126. 

+ Cleveland, Presidential Problems, рр. 274—276, 
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tribunal was completed by the selec- 
tion of Professor F. Martens, pro- 
fessor of international law in the 
University of St. Petersburg, on the 
part of Russia. Ex-President Harri- 
son, Benjamin F. Tracy, Secretary of 
the Navy in Harrison's Cabinet, the 
Marquis de Rajas and Severo Mallet- 
Prevost, Secretary of Cleveland’s 
boundary commission of 1896, were 
the counsel for Venezuela; and Great 
Britain was represented by Attorney- 
General Sir Richard Webster, Sir 
Robert Reid and others. 

The sessions of this tribunal did not 
take place until 1899. Professor Mar- 
tens, the Russian member of the tribu- 
nal, was chosen president, and M. 
Martin, an official in the French For- 
eign Office, was made permanent 
secretary. After more than three 
months of labor, the verdict, which 
was a compromise on the points of 
dispute, was rendered on October 3, 
Great Britain being awarded five- 
sixths of the territory in question and 
Venezuela the remaining one-sixth. 
The territory awarded Great Britain 
included the gold district, while Vene- 
zuela secured the territory embracing 
the mouth of the Orinoco River, but 
it was decided that the mouth of the 
Orinoco and both banks of a part of 
the Cuyuni should be kept open for 
the use of the British. The British 
practically secured the old Schom- 
burgk line with the exception of 
Barima Point at the mouth of the 
Orinoco and a small strip of territory 


situated between the and 
Wenamu Rivers.* 

While this dispute with England 
was in course of adjustment, events 
were occurring along the southern 
borders which required the attention 
of United States troops and which 
threatened for a time to involve us 
with Mexico. These border outbreaks, 
popularly known as the ‘‘ Tin Horn 
War,’’ were the last troubles of im- 
portance with which the United States 
had to deal prior to the War with 
Spain and the later insurrection of 
the Philippine Islanders. The ‘‘ Tin 
Horn War "' was in reality a series of 
outbreaks against the Mexican gov- 
ernment, beginning in the autumn of 
1891, and continuing intermittently 
into the early part of 1894. In each 
of these outbreaks the insurgents 
operated along the Rio Grande, and 
evidently relied on the contiguity of 
the United States for safety in case of 
defeat. Catarino Garza, who had con- 
dueted a number of periodicals op- 
posed to the administration of Ргез1- 
dent Diaz, inaugurated tlie first of 
this series of troubles in September of 
1891. He was at that time living on 
his cattle ranch in Texas, near Palito 
Blanco, at which place he collected his 
band of revolutionists. Issuing a 
manifesto, in which he proclaimed the 
overthrow of Diaz, he crossed the Rio 


Cuyuni 


* Foster, A Century of American Diplomacy, pp. 
467—476; Coolidge, The United States as a World 
Power, pp. 103-106; Henderson, American Diplo- 
matic Questions, pp. 441-446; Moore, American 
Diplomacy, pp. 153-157; Appleton’s Annual 
Cyclopedia for 1895 and 1896. 
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Grande with less than 100 men, who 
were reinforced from time to time by 
sympathizers in the movement. There 
were many brushes with the Mexican 
troops, and, little by little, the insur- 
rectionary spirit extended. The fact 
that the insurgents took refuge on 
American soil when worsted made it 
necessary for the United States au- 
thorities to act, and two companies of 
infantry, with two of cavalry, did 
effective work in preventing the viola- 
tion of American neutrality. The 
Mexican government sent a strong 
force to the scene of trouble and the 
fighting degenerated into guerilla war- 
fare. During the latter part of 1892 
there was another gathering of insur- 
gents, under leaders named Pacheco 
and Perez, the scene of operation 
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being several hundred miles above 
that of Garza's war. The rebels cap- 
tured Ascension and Coralitos, driv- 
ing out the American settlers who 
crossed the Rio Grande into New Mex- 
ico. The Indians along the Yaqui 
River joined in this uprising, while 
another band of rebels, under the 
leadership of a man named Amalla, 
added to the complications. During 
this period General McCook had main- 
tained a force on the American side 
of the Rio Grande and it was largely 
through his efforts that, in 1893, the 
insurgents were dispersed. The last 
outbreak occurred in January of 1894, 
when two filibusters named Ochoa 
and Lugan attempted to revive the in- 
surrection. They were unsuccessful, 
however, being dispersed after two 
sharp engagements. 
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While the events mentioned in the 
preceding chapter were in course of 


progress the politieal complexion of 
the country had undergone a change. 
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In 1894 New York elected a Repub- 
liean governor — Levi P. Morton. In 
1895 Kentucky, Maryland, and New 
Jersey also swung into the Republican 
column and the Democratic party 
seemed to be demoralized. In the 
national campaign of 1896 the same 
state of affairs existed. Both parties 
contained an element in favor of the 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1, but whereas the Republicans 
repudiated this doctrine the Demo- 
crats adopted it and this was the chief 
cause of their defeat. 

The candidates were as follows: 
Vice-President. 


PARTY. President. 


Republican.. . } William McKinley, € Obio. . 

Democratic... .|William J. Bryan, Neb. 

gold Democratici Jobn М, шешн Ш.. 
ople's...... Ww. 

ns ibition . . 


Garret А. Hobart, N. J, 
Arthur Sewall, Maine, 
. [Simon B, Buckner, Ky. 
JS Bryan о. Thomas E. Watson, Ga. 
ew Mir ма... Hale Johnson, Ill. 
Silver Probi- 


bition....... Charles E, Bentley, Neb. 
Socialist-Labor.. |Charles Н. Matchett, №. Y.|Matthew Maguire, N. J. 


The Republican platform was long. 
It declared that in their control of the 
government the Democratic party had 
made a “ record of unparalleled in- 
eapacity, dishonor and disaster.’’ It 
emphasized ‘‘ Our allegiance to the 
policy of protection ’’; denounced the 
Democratic tariff ‘‘ as sectional, in- 
jurious to the public credit and de- 
structive of business enterprise,’’ and 
demanded ‘‘ a right settlement of the 
tariff." It called for renewal and ex- 
tension of reciprocity treaties with 
the nations with which this country 
trades, protection and reciprocity 
being ‘‘ twin measures of Republican 
policy.” The financial plank was аз 
follows: 


Jamea А. Southgate, №. С. 


“The Republican party is umreservedly for 
sound money. It caused the enactment of the 
law providing for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in 1879; since then, every dollar has been 
as good as gold. 

“ We are unalterably opposed to every measure 
caleulated to debase our currency or impair the 
eredit of our country. We are, therefore, opposed 
to the free coinage of silver, except by inter- 
national agreement with the leading commercial 
nations of the world, which we pledge ourselves 
{о promote, and until such agreement can be 
obtained the existing gold standard must be pre- 
served. АП our silver and paper сиггепсу must 
be maintained at parity with gold, and we favor 
all measures designed to maintain inviolably the 
obligations of the United States of all our money, 
whether coin or paper, at the present standard, 
the standard of the most enlightened nations of 
the earth.” 


The platform also condemned the 
Democratic administration of the pen- 
sion bureau, declared for a vigorous 
and dignified foreign policy, the соп- 
trol of the Hawaiian Islands by the 
United States, demanded that the 
Nicaragua canal be ‘‘ built, owned and 
operated by the United States," and 
that the Danish Isles be purchased for 
a naval station in the West Indies. 
The platform declared that the United 
States should exercise all proper in- 
fluence to bring the Armenian atroci- 
ties to an end. The Monroe Doctrine 
was reaffirmed with a declaration that 
* we have not interfered, and shall not 
interfere, with the existing possessions 
of any European power in this hemi- 
sphere, but those possessions musí not, 
on any pretext, be extended. We 
hopefully took forward to the eventual 
withdrawal of the European powers 
from this hemisphere, to the ultimate 
union of all the English-speaking part 
of the continent by the free consent of 
its inhabitants." 
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Sympathy was expressed with the 
** heroie battle of the Cuban patriots 
against cruelty and oppression," and 
it was declared that ** the government 
of Spain having lost eontrol of Cuba, 
and being unable to protect the prop- 
erty or lives of resident American 
eitizens, or to eomply with its treaty 
obligations, we believe that the gov- 
ernment of the United States should 
actively use its influence and good 
offices to restore peace and give inde- 
pendence to the island." 

The money question was treated by 
the Democrats as follows: 


** We demand the free and unlimited coinage of 
both silver and gold at the present legal ratio 
of 16 to 1 without waiting for the aid or consent 
of any other nation. We demand that the stand- 
ard silver dollar shall be a full legal tender, 
equally with gold, for all debts, publie and 
private, and we favor such legislation as will pre- 
vent for the future the demonetization of any 
kind of legal-tender money by private contract. 

* We are opposed to the policy and practice of 
surrendering to the holders of the obligations of 
the United States the option reserved by law to 
the government of redeeming such obligations in 
either silver or gold coin. 

“We are opposed to the issuing of interest- 
bearing bonds of the United States in time of 
peace and condemn the trafficking with banking 
syndicates, which, in exchange for bonds and at 
enormous profits to themselves, supply the 
Federal treasury with gold to maintain the policy 
of gold monometallism. 

* Congress alone has the power to coin and 
issue money, and President Jackson declared that 
this power could not be delegated to corporations 
or individuals. We, therefore, denounce the issu- 
ance of notes intended to circulate as money by 
national banks as in derogation of the Consti- 
tution, and we demand that all paper which is 
made a legal tender for public and private debts, 
or which is receivable for dues to the United 
States, shall be issued by the government of the 
United States and shall be redeemable in coin." 


The tariff plank was as follows: 


* We hold that tariff duties shall be levied for 
purposes of revenue, such duties to be so adjusted 


as to operate equally throughout the country, and 
not discriminate between class or section, and 
that taxation should be limited by the needs of 
the government, honestly and economically ad- 
ministered. We denounce as disturbing to busi- 
ness the Republican threat to restore the Ме- 
Kinley law, which has twice been condemned by 
the people in national elections, and which, en- 
acted under the false plea of protection to home 
industry, proved a prolific breeder of trusts and 
monopolies, enriched the few at the expense of 
the many, restricted trade and deprived the pro- 
ducers of the great American staples of access to 
their natural markets. 

“Until the money question is settled we are 
opposed to any agitation for further changes in 
our tariff laws, except such as are necessary to 
meet the deficit in revenue caused by the adverse 
decision of the Supreme Court on the income tax. 
But for this decision by the Supreme Court, there 
would be no deficit in the revenue under the law 
passed by a Democratic Congress in strict pur- 
suance of the uniform decisions of that court for 
nearly 100 years, that court having in that de- 
cision sustained constitutional objections to its 
enactment which had previously been overruled 
by the ablest judges who have ever sat on that 
bench. We declare that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to use all the constitutional power which re- 
mains after that decision, or which may come 
from its reversal by the court as it may hereafter 
be constituted, so that the burdens of taxation 
may be equally and impartially laid, to the end 
that wealth may bear its due proportion of the 
expense of the government.” 


After a most remarkable campaign 
the elections were held and resulted 
in the success of McKinley and 
Hobart, who received 271 electoral 
votes. Mr. Bryan received 176 elec- 
toral votes but the votes for Vice- 
President were divided, Mr. Sewell 
receiving 149 and Mr. Watson 27.* 


*Stanwood, History of Presidential Elections, 
pp. 494-520, and History of the Presidency, pp. 
519-569; MeClure, Our Presidents and How We 
Make Them, pp. 361-394; Andrews, The United 
States in Our Own Time, pp. 773-181; W. J. 
Bryan, The First Battle; A Story of the Cam- 
paign of 1896; Whittle’s Cleveland, pp. 233-240; 
Halstead’s McKinley, p. 373 et seq.; Porter and 
Boyle's McKinley, pp. 513-578. 
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MeKinley and Hobart were in- 
augurated March 4, 1897. The Presi- 
dent selected for his Cabinet the fol- 
lowing persons: Secretary of State, 
John Sherman, of Ohio, who was suc- 
ceeded on April 27, 1898, by William 
R. Day, of Ohio, who in his turn gave 
plaee to John Hay, also of Ohio, in 
1898; Secretary of the Treasury, 
Lyman J. Gage, of Illinois; Secretary 
of the Navy, John D. Long, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Secretary of War, Russell A. 
Alger, of Michigan, who was replaced 
by Elihu Root, of New York, in 1899; 
Secretary of the Interior, Cornelius N. 
Bliss, of New York, who in 1899 was 
followed by Ethan A. Hitchcock, of 
Missouri; Postmaster-General, James 
A. Gary, of Maryland, followed by 
Charles Emory Smith, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1898; Attorney-General, 
Joseph McKenna, of California, who 
was succeeded by J. W. Griggs, of 
New Jersey, in the same year; Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, James Wilson, of 
Towa. 

In his inaugural address President 
McKinley spoke in favor of protection 
for American industries, of the estab- 
lishment of international bimetallism, 
the appointment of a currency and 
finance commission, of civil service re- 
form, and of the restriction of immi- 
gration.* 

Although the money question was 
the chief issue in the campaign in 
1896 still one of the first of the new 
President’s official acts was to call an 
extra session of Congress on March 15 


* Porter and Boyle's McKinley, pp. 582—593. 


to revise the tariff.* Both Senate and 
House were strongly Republican in 
the Fifty-fifth Congress. Thomas B. 
Reed was Speaker of the House, and 
Nelson Dingley, of Maine, was chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

A bill had already been unofficially 
prepared before the House was organ- 
ized, and on March 19 the Dinglev 
bill, formed along protection lines, 
was introduced (Н. В. 397). The 
House did not give that consideration 
to the bill which a measure of this im- 
portance would seem to require, but 
accepted the schedules of the Com- 
mittee and within two weeks passed 
the bill (March 31) by a strictly party 
vote (205 to 122), and turned it over 
to the consideration of the Senate.t 
The Senate committee discussed the 
bill for a month and reported it with 
many amendments. А prolonged dis- 
cussion then took place,t particularly 
with regard to the reciprocity meas- 
ures the bill contained, but after 
nearly 900 amendments had been made 
in the original schedules the ЫП 
passed the Senate (July 7, 1897, by a 
vote of 38 to 28) and was turned over 
to the consideration of a conference 
committee from both Houses.|| An 


agreement was speedily reached by 


* Porter and Boyle, pp. 594-597. 

t Stanwood, Tariff Controversies, vol. fi. рр. 
379-384; Record, pp. 53, 72, 120—519, 557-559, 
55th Congress, 1st session. 

t Record, pp. 907-2447; Stanwood, pp. 384—388. 

| The House appointed Dingley, Payne, Dalzell, 
Grosvenor, MeMillan, Bailey, Hopkins and Joseph 
Wheeler; the Senate appointed Aldrich, Allison, 
Burroughs, Platt, of Connecticut, Vest, Jones, of 
Nevada, White, and Jones, of Arkansas. 


RECIPROCITY PROVISIONS AND 


this committee and the bill was en- 
aeted into law, the conference report 
being accepted by the House July 19 
by a vote of 187 to 116 and by Ше 
Senate July 24 by a vote of 40 to 30. 
On the same day the President signed 
the bill. 

Dewey makes the following remarks 
concerning the bill: 


“The measure was thoroughly protective in its 
provisions, but when it is remembered that the 
Wilson tariff of 1894 was also of the same gen- 
eral character, an analysis of the new tariff will 
not disclose many points of interest. On some 
commodities the duties of 1890 were restored; on 
others compromises between the rates of 1890 
and 1894 were accepted and in a few instances 
the lower rates of the Wilson tariff were allowed 
to stand. Duties were reimposed on wool, in- 
creased on flax, cotton-bagging, woolens, silks, 
and linens, and on certain manufactures of iron 
and steel. On coal there was a compromise; on 
iron and steel duties were left prdctically un- 
changed. On sugar, which plays a more im- 
portant part from a fiscal point of view, there 
was a radical revision; in place of an ad valorem 
rate of 40 per cent. on raw sugar, the duty was 
increased and made specific. The policy of free 
raw sugar adopted by the Republican party in 
1890 was definitely abandoned, for the need of 
revenue was urgent, and the slowly developing 
beet sugar industry demanded protection.” * 


The provisions of the McKinley act 
with regard to reciprocity were prac- 
tically retained. Under the provisions 
of this clause the President was given 
the right to negotiate reciprocity 
treaties with any country that would 
make satisfactory concessions to our 
goods, permitting free importation of 
the following articles: paintings and 
statuary, champagnes and other 
sparkling wines, crude brandies or 
any other spirits that were distilled or 


* Dewey, Financial History, pp. 464-465. For 


text see Proctor. Tariff Acts. pp. 501-564. 


Caicos Islands. 
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manufactured from grain or other 
materials, still wines and vermuth, 
and argols or crude tartar or wine 
lees. The President further had the 
power to compel if possible the im- 
position of equal and reasonable 
tariffs by foreign countries on our 
agricultural or manufactured products 
by suspending the free importation of 
tea, coffee, tonquin, tonqua, or tonka 
beans, and vanilla beans. The act 
also gave the President, in order that 
reciprocal trade might be secured with 
foreign countries, power to enter into 
treaties ‘‘ by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and with the ap- 
proval of Congress ’’ for a period not 
to exceed five years. This stipulation 
covered all products and allowed a re- 
duction of not more than 20 per cent. 
on the duties imposed by the Dingley 
Act.” 

Upon the passage of this act, there- 
fore, President McKinley made plans 
for the reénactment of the treaties 
which had been abrogated by the Wil- 
son bill of 1894 and which had not 
been reéstablished from that time. 
He appointed John A. Kasson, of 
Towa, to conduct the negotiations with 
foreign countries, with the result that 
in 1899 and 1900 treaties had been 
concluded with Argentine, Ecuador, 
Nicaragua, France, with Denmark for 
the Danish West Indies, with the 
Dominican Republic and with Great 
Britain for British Guiana, Bermuda, 
Barbadoes, Jamaica, Turks and 
President McKinlev 


* Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, рр. 270- 
302. 


16 OTHER COMMERCIAL TREATIES WITH FOREIGN NATIONS. 


then submitted these treaties to the 
Senate with the recommendation that 
they be ratified, but owing to the op- 
position of that body no action was 
then nor has since been taken on them 
so the President’s efforts availed 
nothing.* 

The Dingley Act provided also that 
the President could negotiate and 
directly proclaim treaties with Euro- 
pean countries ‘‘ founded upon con- 
eessions to them in’ argols or crude 
tartar or wine lees, brandies, still 
wines, paintings, statuary and one or 
two other articles." President Mc- 
Kinley then negotiated treaties with 
France, proclaimed May 30, 1898; 
Germany, July 13, 1900;t Portugal, 
June 12, 1900;|| and with Italy, July 
18, 1900.8 In return France gave us 
concessions on canned meats, fresh 
and dried fruits, common lumber, lard 
and a few other commodities. Ger- 
many granted us '* certain advantages 
under the conventional tariff of the 
country." Portugal lowered the 
duties on all flour (except wheat 
flour), mineral oils, pitch, agricultural 
implements and general machinery. 
Italy granted free admission to tur- 
pentine, natural fertilizers, hides 
and skins and reduced the duties 
on agricultural machinery, sewing 


*Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, pp. 302, 
311-350, 509-528; see also Senate Ez. Doc. 
No, 225, 56th Congress, Ist session; Kasson, The 
Demand for Reciprocity, in National Magazine 
(December, 1901). 

+ Statutes-at-Large, vol. xxx., рр. 1775-76. 

t Ibid, vol. xxxi., рр. 1978-79. 

Ї Ibid, pp. 1974-75. 

# Ibid, pp. 1979—80; and for text of all, Laugh- 
lin and Willis, Reciprocity, pp. 504-509. 


machines, electrical machines, and 
scientifie instruments, and upon cot- 
ton-seed oil and preserved fish. 
Switzerland also claimed recognition 
under the reciprocity clause of the 
Dingley Act. A commercial treaty 
had been signed November 25, 1850, 
which entitled her products to the 
same rates as those enjoyed by 
France, and Switzerland now de- 
manded the rates given to France by 
the treaty of May 30, 1898. The 
Secretary of State acknowledged the 
claim and issued a ruling in accord- 
ance to the customs officers. But in 
March, 1900, these clauses of the 
treaty of 1850 were renounced by the 
United States and the duties on Swiss 
products were made the same as those 
of other countries.* 

But the Dingley tariff met with 
much criticism from the anti-trust 
agitators in that it served to promote 
industrial combinations. In this con- 
nection Coman says: 

“Tt is asserted that the representatives of 
various trusts brought the influence of vast 
wealth to bear upon the Congressional delibera- 
tions. The tin plate combination, for example, 
Becured a renewal of the rates of the McKinley 
Act. The sugar trust extorted a differential of 
three-fourths of а cent a pound * * *. Even 
the protection intended to advantage the farmers 
and other raw material producers has accrued to 
the centralized industries. 'The enhanced value 
of American hides enriches the beef packers; the 


duty on lumber insures monopoly of the domestic 


market to great timber companies * * *. 
The conflict of interest between manufacturer and 
producer of raw material has induced further 
criticism. The woolen manufacturers protest the 
high duties on wool; the shoe manufacturers op- 


pose the tax on hides; the paper manufacturers 


* Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, рр. 303- 
306. 
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demand free bleaching powder On the 
whole, however, the Dingley tariff has proved 
highly beneficial to the protected indus- 
tries * * *, But the prosperity of the manu- 
facturer has been promoted at the expense of the 
consumer. The prices of all the essentials that 
enter into the cost of living — food, clothing, fuel, 
building materials, house furnishings, ete., have 
risen steadily since 1897." * 


Meanwhile affairs in Samoa had 
again assumed an ominous aspect. In 
1889, after the hurricane had spent its 
fury, the war clouds had gradually 
dispersed and peace reigned. Ma- 
lietoa had been restored, but upon his 
return to power he found that his 
prestige had been transferred to his 
old ally and kinsman, Mataafa, who 
was now the native hero. The latter 
was deeply chagrined at the restora- 
tion of Malietoa to his former station 
and soon rebelled against the reigning 
king. He was subdued, however, and 
in 1893 was exiled to the Marshall 
Islands, where he was maintained at 
the expense of the three powers con- 
cerned — Germany, England and the 
United States. In 1898, however, he 
was pardoned and returned to Samoa. 
Shortly after his arrival, King Ma- 
lietoa died, and a contest for the king- 
ship ensued between Mataafa, Ma- 
lietoa Tanu, son of the dead king, 
and Tamasese, the former vice-king. 
Though at the native elections on 
November 14, 1898, Mataafa received 
a majority of the votes, still under the 
sixth section of the third article of the 


*Coman, Industrial History, pp. 304-305 (edi- 
tion of 1905). 

+ For events leading up to the rebellion see 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Footnote to History, pp. 
268-322. 
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Berlin Act, the choosing of a king 
rested with the supreme court of the 
islands. William L. Chambers, an 
American, was chief justice, and the 
responsibility of the appointment 
rested with him. 

Chambers declared (December 31, 
1898) that Tanu was the duly elected 
king and Tamasese by the same de- 
cision was created vice-king. War 
between the factions ensued and 
Mataafa gained control, with some 
pomp crowning himself king. The 
German consul then entered into a dis- 
pute with the English and American 
consuls; Mataafa with a force of sev- 
eral thousand warriors held Mulinuu, 
the royal seat, and bade defiance to all 
who would dislodge him; in Apia a 
reign of terror was inaugurated; and 
** throughout the island a season of 
riot and pillage began." Secretary 
Hay thereupon despatched the U. S. S. 
Philadelphia, Admiral Kautz in com- 
mand, to Apia, where she arrived 
March 9, 1899. Kautz, after an inves- 
tigation, upheld Judge Chambers’ 
decree, ordered the native warriors 
to cease fighting, and threatened to use 
force to compel obedience. 

The German consul-general, Rose, 
issued a counter proclamation and 
called Kautz's proclamation false. 
Instead of dispersing, the Mataafa 
party thereupon became more bold 
and defiant, but true to his word, 
Kautz, together with two English ves- 
sels, the Porpoise and Royalist, on 
March 15 began a systematie though 
undoubtedly unpardonable bombard- 
ment of the native villages along the 
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coast. Mataafa was soon obliged to 
retire from Mulinuu and on March 23 
Tanu was crowned king. 

The German government then pro- 
posed to England and the United 
States that a joint high commission 
should be appointed which should pro- 
сее to Samoa, settle the dispute, and 
make recommendations to their home 
governments for future legislation. 
Upon the acceptance of this proposal, 
the three commissioners were ap- 
pointed — Judge Bartlett Tripp, of 
South Dakota, for the United States 
(elected chairman) ; Sir Charles Eliot, 
second secretary of the British em- 
bassy at Washington, for Great Brit- 
ain; and Baron Speck von Sternberg, 
first secretary of the German embassy 
at Washington, for Germany. They 
sailed from San Francisco, April 25, 
1899, arriving at Apia May 15. The 
commission vindicated Admiral Kautz 
and Judge Chambers by declaring the 
decision of the latter appointing Tanu 
king to be the ‘‘ law of Samoa, and 
all who refused obedience to it violated 
not the decision alone but the treaty 
upon which it was based.’’ 

But Tanu abdicated and the king- 
ship was thereupon abolished. In Oc- 
tober, 1899, negotiations were insti- 
tuted to definitely settle the whole dis- 
pute, and in November an understand- 
ing was reached, by which it was de- 
cided to partition the group among the 
three powers. But the interests of 
Germany and Great Britain were 
found to be so complex as to neces- 
sitate the complete withdrawal of one 
or the other. As the German interests 


were considered paramount England 
withdrew. Therefore by the Anglo- 
German treaty, signed November 14, 
1899, ** Germany retained full posses- 
sion of all the islands of the Samoan 
group west of longitude 171°W. This 
included the entire group with the ex- 
ception of Tutuila and some nearby 
smaller islands of little or no impor- 
tance. As compensation for her 
abandonment of all Samoan claims, 
Great Britain accepted from Germany 
the latter’s right in the Tongan 
Islands, a group lying several hundred 
miles south of Samoa; England also 
received the German islands of 
Choiseul and San Isobel, of the 
Solomon group. Germany also made 
certain other concessions to England 
in Afriea."* The United States re- 
tained possession of Tutuila and al! 
other islands of the Samoan group 
east of longitude 171°W. 

Accordingly a treaty was signed 
December 2, 1899, which, after recit- 
ing the desire to amicably adjust the 
questions in dispute, reads as follows: 

“Article 1.—The general act concluded and 
signed by the aforesaid powers at Berlin on the 
14th day of June, A. D. 1889, and all previous 
treaties, conventions and agreements relating to 
Samoa are annulled. 

“Article 2.— Germany renounces in favor of 
the United States of America all her rights and 
claims over and in respect to the Tsland of 
Tutuila, and all other islands of the Samoan 
group east of longitude 171? west of Greenwich. 
Great Britain in like manner renounces in favor 
of the United States of America all her rights 
and claims over and in respect to the island of 


Tutuila, and all other islands of the Samoan 
group east of longitude 171? west of Greenwich. 


* Henderson, American Diplomatic Questions, 
p. 282; Foster, American Diplomacy in the 
Orient, рр. 396-397. 
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Reciprocally the United States of America re- 
nounees in favor of Germany all their rights and 
claims over and in respect to the Islands of 
Upolu and Savaii and all other islands of the 
Samoan group west of longitude 171? west of 
Greenwich. 

“Article 3.— It is understood and agreed that 
each of the three signatory powers shall continue 
to enjoy in respect to their commerce and com- 
mercial vessels in all the islands of the Samoan 
group privileges equal to those enjoyed by the 
sovereign power in all ports which may be open 
to the commerce of either of them. 

“Article 4.—'The present convention shall be 
ratified as soon as possible, and shall come into 
force immediately after the exchange of ratifi- 
cations. 

“In faith whereof, etc. 

Joun Hay, 
HOLLEBEN, 


PAUNCEFOTE.” 


The treaty was ratified by the 
Senate January 16, 1900, and pro- 
claimed February 16.* 

The annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States had been 
under discussion since 1850 and the 
subject now began to assume definite 
form, owing to the political unrest and 
turmoil which had been prevalent in 
the islands for the past few years.t 

As early as 1842 an embassy, com- 
posed of William Richards, Sir George 


* For details of the events leading up to the 
treaty see Henderson, American Diplomatic Ques- 
tions, pp. 257-286; Moore, American Diplomacy, 
pp. 239-241; Callahan, American Relations in 
the Pacific, pp. 145-148; Foreign Relations, 
1899, pp. 604-673. For text of treaty see Foreign 
Relations, 1899, p. 667; Foster, pp. 466-467. 

yAs the testimony regarding all phases of the 
Hawaiian dispute is so conflicting, the biblio- 
graphical references are made without attempt at 
evaluation, it being left to the reader to form an 
opinion after perusal of the works mentioned. 
The author simply states what seems to him to 
be the consensus of opinion, but includes refer- 
ences on both sides of the question so that further 
research may be made if desired. 


Simpson, and Timoteo Haalilio, was 
appointed to visit England, France and 
the United States for the purpose of 
obtaining а formal recognition of 
Hawaiian independence." Simpson 
left for England by way of Alaska and 
Riehards and Haalilio eame to the 
United States. Secretary of State 
Webster on December 19, 1842, in- 
formed this embassy that ** the United 
States have regarded the existing au- 
thorities * * * as a government 
suited to the condition of the people; 
* * * that the interests of all the 
commercial nations require that the 
government should not be interfered 
with by foreign powers; * * * that 
the government of the Sandwich 
Islands ought to be respected; that no 
power ought either to take possession 
of the islands as a conquest or for the 
purpose of colonization, and that no 
power ought to seek for any undue 
control over the existing government, 
or any exclusive privileges or prefer- 
ences in the matters of commerce."' 
But he said that ‘‘ the President does 
not see any presenf necessity for the 
negotiation of a formal treaty.” t 
The Hawaiian agents also secured 


*“Notwithstanding the trade relations of the 
United States were established almost immedi- 
ately after the discovery of the islands, that fact 
did not deter other powers from repeated efforts 
to secure their possession. Their commanding 
situation in the Pacifie was a constant tempta- 
tion to the greed of colonizing nations." — Foster, 
American Diplomacy in the Orient, p. 111. 

t Snow, Treaties and Topics, p. 361; W. D. 
Alexander, A Short History of the Hawaiian 
People, pp. 236-238; E. J. Carpenter, America in 
Hawaii: А History of the United States’ In- 
fluence in the Hawaiian Islands, pp. 71-76 (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) 
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recognition of independenee from 
England and France.* 

In February, 1843, British mariners, 
at the request of the consul, Mr. Charl- 
ton, seized the islands, but the home 
government disavowed the act and in 
the following July, Rear-Admiral 
Thomas of the Royal Navy restored 
the king to power. А diplomatie 
agent was then appointed by the 
United States. On December 20, 
1849, a treaty of friendship, commerce 
and navigation including also the ex- 
tradition of eriminals was concluded 
between Hawaii and the United States. 
This was ratified by the Senate, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1850; exchanges of ratifica- 
tions were made August 24; and the 
treaty was proclaimed November 9, 
1850.1 The Hawaiians had become 
embroiled with France chiefly because 
of the alleged persecution of French 
Catholic missionaries, and finally 
France sent an ultimatum to the 
Hawaiian king.|| But to avoid any 
possibility of conquest by France, 
Hawaii deeded the islands to the 
United States March 10, 1851. Sec- 
retary of State Webster returned the 
deed, but in a letter dated July 14, 
1851, promised to keep sufficient naval 
force in the Pacific to preserve ‘‘ the 


* Alexander, pp. 239-240, 252-254; Foster, 
American Diplomacy, pp. 121-124. 
+ Foreign Relations, 1894, app. ii, pp. 9, 


45-60; Callahan, American Relations in the 
Pacific, p. 117 et seq.; Carpenter, pp. 77-85; 
Alexander, pp. 241-251. 

+ Foreign Relations, 1894, app. ii, pp. 12, 13, 
69, 79; Carpenter, pp. 106—107. 

1 Alexander, pp. 233-234, 265-269; Foster, pp. 
129-130. 


honor and dignity of the United States 
and the safety of the government of 
the Hawaiian Islands."* In 1854, 
during Pierce's administration, an- 
other treaty of annexation was nego- 
tiated with Hawaii, but before ratifi- 
eation the Hawaiian king died (De- 
cember 15, 1854) and his suecessor 
withdrew the treaty, and nothing fur- 
ther was done till July 20, 1855, when 
Secretary of State Marcy and Chief 
Justice Lee, the Hawaiian commis- 
sioner, concluded a treaty of reciproc- 
ity. This, however, was not ratified 
by the Senate.+ 

On July 30, 1867, another reciproc- 
ity treaty was completed and ratified 
by the President and the Hawaiian 
government and submitted to the 
Senate. Nothing was done about it 
at that timet and in his annual message 
of December 9, 1868, President John- 
son called attention to the fact, saying: 
** A reciprocity treaty, while it could 
not materially diminish the revenues 
of the United States, would be a guar- 
antee of the good will and forbear- 
ance of all nations until the people of 
theislands shallof themselves * * * 
voluntarily apply for admission into 
the Union."|| But after a long delay 


* Carpenter, America in Hawaii, pp. 91-105; 
Alexander, Hawaii, pp. 269-271. 

і Snow, Treaties and Topics, рр. 362-363; 
Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, p. 72; Foster, 
American Diplomacy, pp. 365-367; Alexander, pp. 
277-281; Carpenter, pp. 41, 107-119. 

i Carpenter, pp. 41-44, 120-129. 

| Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. vi., pp. 
651-654. See also Johnson's message of Febru- 
агу 6, 1867, communicating the report on гесї- 
procity by Secretary of the Treasury McCulloch, 
Senate Ex. Doc. No. 20, 39th Congress, 2d session. 
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the treaty was rejected on June 1, 
1870.* 

Fhe situation remained thus until 
1874. The reigning king died Febru- 
ary 3, 1874, leaving no appointed suc- 
cessor, but David Kalakaua was 
electedt and on January 30, 1875, con- 
cluded a treaty at Washington which 
was ratified by both governments and 
proclaimed June 3, 1875. Its pro- 
visions went into operation September 
9, 1876.1 This treaty, which was to 
remain in force for seven years after 
ratifieation, provided that the chief 
produets of the islands (especially 
sugar) were to be admitted into the 
United States free of duty and that 
the artieles most needed by the Ha- 
walians (such as agricultural instru- 
ments, iron and steel and manufac- 
tures thereof and wood and manu- 
factures of wood, ete.) were to bê ad- 
mitted into the islands free of duty. 
This treaty very greatly developed 
the commercial and other relations of 
the two communities; ‘‘ publie and 
private enterprises were stimulated 
and an unexampled era of prosperity 
followed.’’|| This treaty practically 


* Snow, Treaties and Topics, pp. 364-368; 
Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, pp. 73-74. 

+ Liliuokalani, Hawati’s Story by Hawaiis 
Queen, pp. 35-51. This book is an autobiography 
of the queen and defends her conduct in the 
affairs of 1893. 

i Alexander, Hawaii, рр. 301-303; Carpenter, 
America in Нашай, рр. 47-49, 133-142; Calla- 
han, American Relations in the Pacific, pp. 125— 
127. For text of treaty see Snow, pp. 165-168; 
Proctor, Tariff Acts, pp. 269-271; and for gen- 
eral discussion Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, 
pp. 75-82. For Grants proclamation see Rich- 
ardson, Messages and Papers, vol. vii., pp. 394- 
395. 

| Foster, 


American Diplomacy, pp. 369-371; 


put an end to the agitation for annexa- 
tion for some years — until 1890 when 
the McKinley tariff removed the im- 
port duty on raw sugar. In 1884 the 
treaty of 1875 was extended for a 
period of seven years by the conven- 
tion of December 6 (though ratifica- 
tions were not exchanged until No- 
vember 9, 1887), and at the same time 
a coaling and repair station at Pearl 
River harbor on the island of Oahu 
was also granted.* 

In 1887 a new constitution was 
adopted by the Hawaiians which de- 
prived the ruler of much of the power 
exercised under the constitution of 
18641 Аз the McKinley tariff of 
1890 removed the duty on raw sugar, 
the Hawaiians saw that they must 
soon negotiate a new treaty in their 
favor — and permanent if possible — 
as the extension of the treaty of 1875 
would expire in 1891. But as this 
seemed impossible,f the sentiment in 
favor of annexation again gained 
headway. Inthemeantime King Kala- 
kaua died (January 20, 1891), and was 
sueceeded by his sister. Liliuokalani, 


Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, pp. 83-89. For 
the various public improvements and other de 
velopments see Alexander's Hawaii, pp. 303-311; 
А. Н. Allen's report, Senate Ez. Doc. No. 45, 52d 
Congress, 24 session. 

* Carpenter, America in Hawaii, pp. 51-22, 
146-157; Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, pp. 
91-98; Stanwood, American Tariff Controversies, 
vol. ii, pp. 192-194. See also President Cleve- 
land's annual message of December 6, 1886, to 
the 2d session of the 49th Congress; McPherson, 
Handbook of Politics, 1888, pp. 3-7, 105—106. 

f Lucien Young, The Real Hawaii, рр. 15-17; 
Carpenter, America in Hawaii, рр. 158-162; 
Liliuokalani, Hawaii’s Story, pp. 177—184. 

+ For a discussion of the reasons see Laughlin 
and Willis, Reciprocity, pp. 98-104. 
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who was also dissatisfied with the con- 
stitution of 1887.* Minister John L. 


Stevens on February 8, 1892, wrote: 

“There are increasing indications that the an- 
nexalion sentiment is growing among the busi- 
ness men as well as with the less responsible of 
the foreign and native population of the islands. 
The present political situation is feverish, and 
I see no prospect of its being permanently other- 
wise until these islands become a part of the 
American Union or а possession of Great 
Britain.” 


In the latter part of 1892 the queen 
and the majority of the native legis- 
lature became involved in a disputet 
and Minister Stevens favored the lat- 
ter faction which represented the 
American party. On January 14, 
1893, the queen prorogued the legis- 
lature in order to secure the adoption 
of a new constitution, t but her cabinet 
refused to sign it and she was forced 
to abandon her project.|| The op- 
position party then secretly formed a 
committee of publie safety of thirteen 
members and on January 17 formed a 
provisional government, backed by a 
force of marines landed from the 
United States warship Boston at the 
request of Stevens. The queen and 
her cabinet were removed from office, 
and the writ of habeas corpus was sus- 
pended and martial law proclaimed 
throughout the island of Oahu. An 
executive council of four members 


* Young, Real Hawaii, pp. 17-19; Foreign Re- 
lations, 1894, app. ii, p. 645 et seq.; Liliuo- 
kalani, Hawaii's Story, pp. 185—209. 

1 Carpenter, America in Hawaii, pp. 163-168, 
173-175; Young, рр. 20-34. 

t“Disfranchising the nonnaturalized whites 
and retransferring to the crown the power of 
making nobles.’ — E. B. Andrews, The United 
States in Our Own Time, p. 702. 

| Young, pp. 160-173; Carpenter, рр. 
180; Liliuokalani, pp. 226-242. 
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(Sanford B. Dole, James A. King, 
Peter C. Jones, and William O. Smith) 
was instituted to administer the exec- 
utive department and an advisory 
council of fourteen members was also 
established.* 

On January 17, 1893, the queen pub- 
lished a protest against the establish- 
ment of this provisional government 
and also sent a protest to President 
Наггіѕоп, But Stevens ‘‘ promptly 
recognized the provisional government 
as the de facto government of the 
Hawaiian Islands,’’ and on January 
28 Secretary of State Foster wrote his 
approval of the action.; Stevens had 
also declared a protectorate of the 
United States over the islands and 
placed the American flag upon the gov- 
ernment building.|| When news of 
this reached the President he dis- 


* Carpenter, America in Hawaii, рр. 181-186; 
Young, Real Hawaii, pp. 34-35, 174-207; Foreign 
Relations, 1894, app. ii, p. 777 et seq., Stevens’ 
account being given on р. 207 et seq. 

+Snow, Treaties and Topics, pp. 378-381; 
Liliuokalani, Hawaiis Story, pp. 387-389. 

ў“ What was the attitude of the United States 
toward it? Was its traditional usage observed? 
On the contrary, amid the conflicting statements 
of facts, we can at least make sure of this: be- 
fore the people of Oahu had a chance to pro- 
nounce upon their desire for the change, before 
the other islands could even hear of it, before 
the new régime could demonstrate its capacity 
for fulfilling the obligations of the state, before 
it had gained possession of all the government 
buildings and proved its power, its recognition 
was granted by the United States. This action 
was premature; it was contrary to our usage in 
similar cases; it was in the highest degree im- 
proper * * *. If it [the hasty recognition ot 
the provisional government] was a sequel of a 
conspiracy hatehed by Mr. Stevens, it would be 
no more than wrong — more scandalous, it is 
true, but in nature similar.” — Theodore 8. 
Woolsey, America’s Foreign Policy, pp. 118-119. 

1 Young, Real Hawaii, pp. 208-224. 
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avowed the act and Secretary Foster 
telegraphed Stevens to that effect, 
among other things saying: 

“So far as your course accords to the de facto 
Government, the material codperation of the 
United States for the maintenance of good order 
and the proteetion of life and property from ap- 
prehended disorders it is commended; but so far 
as it тау appear to overstep that limit by set- 
ting the authority of the United States above 
that of the Hawaiian Government in the capacity 
of protector, or to impair the independent sov- 
ereignty of that Government by substituting the 


flag and power of the United States, it is dis- 
avowed,” 


But Stevens evidently wilfully mis- 
took the meaning of the Secretary’s 
despatch of disavowal, for he allowed 
the flag to remain over the government 
house.* 

In the meantime the provisional 
government sent commissioners to the 
United States for the purpose of 
broaching the subject of annexation. 
On February 14, 1893, shortly after 
their arrival, they concluded a treaty 
which was submitted by the President 
on the 15th to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion.; But the Senate did not act upon 
the treaty during Harrison's term of 
office and when Cleveland became 
President he withdrew the treaty from 
the Senate (March 9) in order that he 
might ‘* cause an accurate, full and 
impartial investigation to be made of 
the facts attending the subversion of 
the constitutional government of 
Hawaii, and the instalment in its place 
of the Provisional Government.’’t 


*Snow. Treaties and Topics, pp. 381-385; 
Carpenter, America in Hawaii, рр. 198—200. 

+ Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. ix., 
pp. 348-349; Foreign Relations, 1894, арр. ii. 
p. 197 et seq.; Carpenter, America in Hawaii, 
pp. 196-198. 


t Young, Real Hawaii, pp. 243-244. 


He then appointed James H. Blount, 
formerly Congressman from Georgia, 
a special commissioner to make the in- 
vestigation, giving him paramount au- 
thority ‘‘ in all matters touching the 
relations of this government to the ex- 
isting or other government of the 
islands." * Stevens was requested to 
conduet the regular business of the 
legation but as Blount, shortly after 
his arriva! (March 29, 1893) ordered 
the American flag lowered on April 1 
and the debarkation of the troops,t 
Stevens resigned on March 7 and 
transferred the legation to Blount. 
Blount was then appointed envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Hawaii but promptly resigned 
and asked that his successor be ap- 
pointed as soon as possible. 

He then proceeded to investigate the 
manner in which the queen's govern- 
ment had been overthrown and after 
much labor submitted a report to the 
President which condemned the action 
of Stevens. Mr. Albert S. Willis, 
who succeeded Mr. Blount, was there- 
fore ordered on October 18, 1893, to 
continue Blount's work, the instruc- 
tions further saying: 


“After a patient examination of Mr. Blount’s 


report the President is satisfied that the move- 


* For text of Secretary Gresham's instructions 
to Blount see Snow, Treaties and Topics, pp. 
384—386. 

f Young, рр. 245-247. 

i Young says that Blount took testimony only 
from those who were favorably disposed toward 
the ex-queen and would not listen to the opposi- 
tion, pp. 249-259. Liliuokalani says both sides 
were heard. For Blount's report see Foreign Re- 
lations, 1894, app. ii, pp. 4167-1150.  Liliuo- 
kalani, Hawaii’s Story, pp. 376-393, gives ex- 
tracts of her own statement to Blount. 
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ment against the Queen, if not initiated, was en- 
couraged and supported by the representative of 
this Government at Honolulu; that he promised 
in advance to aid her enemies in an effort to 
overthrow the Hawaiian Government and set up 
by force а new Government in its place and that 
he kept these promises by causing a detachment 
of troops to be landed from the Boston on 
Jan. 16, and by recognizing the provisional Gov- 
ernment the next day * * *. 

“On your arrival you will take advantage of 
the earliest opportunity to inform the Queen of 
this. Make known to her the President’s posi- 
tion regarding the reprehensible conduct of the 
American Minister and the presence on land of 
the United States forces. Advise her of the 
desire of this Government to do justice and to 
undo this wrong. You will, however, at the same 
time inform the Queen that the President ex- 
pects that she will extend amnesty to all who 
were against her * * * depriving them of no 
right or privilege. Having secured the Queen’s 
agreement * * * you will advise the Execu- 
tive of the Provisional Government and his Min- 
isters * * * that they are expected to re- 
store her constitutional authority * * *." x 


Mr. Willis on November 13 inter- 
viewed the queen but she would not 
fully agree to the President’s terms, 
claiming that the offenders should at 
least be banished and their property 
confiscated. But President Cleveland 
threatened to withdraw his influence 
altogether and the queen on December 
18 signed an agreement that if re- 
stored to power she would extend com- 
plete amnesty to all her enemies, abide 
by the constitution of 1887 and assume 
all the obligations incurred by the pro- 
visional government.t Willis then at- 
tempted to procure the abdication of 
the provisional government, but Presi- 
dent Dole refused ‘‘ to entertain the 


* For complete text see Snow, Treaties and 
Topics, pp. 388-389. 

t On the subject of the queen's restoration see 
Foreign Relations, 1894, app. ii, 1189—1292. 
See also Snow, рр. 391-392; Carpenter, America 
in Hawaii, pp. 208-216; Young, Real Hawaii, pp. 
260-270. 


proposition of the President of the 
United States," denying ‘‘ the right of 
the United States to interfere in the 
internal affairs of a de facto inde- 
pendent government, whose sover- 
eignty they had recognized by twice 
accrediting ministers to it, and with 
which they had negotiated a treaty,’’* 
and ‘‘ respectfully and unhesitat- 
ingly ’’ refused ‘‘ to surrender its au- 
thority to the ex-queen.’’ 

President Cleveland on December 
18, 1893, submitted to Congress the 
report of Willis's first interview to- 
gether with all the other papers in the 
case asking its codperation.+ The 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, after an exhaustive investiga- 
tion, on February 26, 1894, submitted 
three separate reports. The majority 
reportt approved of nearly every- 
thing that had been done with the ex- 
ception of the acts of Stevens in de- 
claring the protectorate and raising 
the flag. The four Republican Sena- 
tors submitted a minority report cen- 
suring the appointment of Blount and 
the actions of Blount and Willis. The 
other Democratic members of the 
Committee || presented a minority re- 


* Carpenter, America in Hawaii, pp. 210-224; 
Young, Real Hawaii, pp. 270-271; Liliuokalani, 
Hawait’s Story, pp. 243-251. This was all right 
at this time but the policy of “ hands ої” should 
have been pursued in the first place according to 
former usage and the terms of our treaties.— 
Woolsey, America’s Foreign Policy, pp. 119-129. 

t Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol ix. 
pp. 460-472; Foreign Relations, 1894, app. ii, 
pp. 267, 445, 1193, 1241, 1285; Carpenter, pp. 
206-208. 

{+ Signed by Senator Morgan, Democrat, chair- 
man of the Committee, and Senators Sherman, 
Fry, Dolph, and Davis, Republicans. 

| Butler, Turpie, Daniel and Gray. 
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port censuring all the actions of Stev- 
ens.* No further action was taken in 
the matter at this time. 

Order had now been restored in the 
islands and in July, 1894, the United 
States naval force was withdrawn by 
order of President Cleveland. Con- 
vinced that annexation was now only 
a matter of time and of partisan poli- 
tics,t the Hawaiians formed а per- 
manent government and proclaimed 
themselves a republic, July 4, 1894, 
with Sanford B. Dole as president.1 
But the adherents of the queen did not 
quietly accede to the new order of 
things, and on January 6, 1895, a re- 
volt broke out which was quickly sup- 
pressed. The queen was imprisoned on 
the 16th and on the 24th abdicated.]| 
On February 27 she was sentenced to 
a fine of $5,000 and imprisonment for 
five years at hard labor, but the sen- 
tence was never executed, the confine- 
ment in prison lasting for eight 
months only, she being released on 
parole September 6. 'The naval force 


* Snow, Treaties and Topics, pp. 392-394; 
Whittle’s Cleveland, pp. 186-198; Carpenter, 
p. 232 et seq. 


+ Lucien Young, in the preface of his The 
Real Hawaii, says that he submitted the manu- 
script of his book to Cleveland’s Secretary of the 
Navy for inspection in compliance with the rules 
of the navy department but “was forbidden to 
publish it." John D. Long, Secretary of the 
Navy under McKinley, when the Republicans 
came into power, gave the necessary permission, 
as it was a defense of Stevens and Wiltse, whom 
the Republicans favored. As a piece of partisan 
politics, this conduct was on a plane with Long’s 
acquiescence in the attack on Schley in Maclay’s 
History of the United States Navy. 

i Foreign Relations, 1894, app. ii, pp. 1311- 
1319, 1350. 

1 Carpenter, America in Hawaii, pp. 230-232; 
Young, Real Hawaii, pp. 273-280; Liliuokalani, 
Hawait's Story, pp. 262-299. 


which had been withdrawn was there- 
upon reestablished. In October, 1896, 
the queen was pardoned and then took 
up her residence in Washington that 
she might more closely watch and 
oppose legislation for annexation. 

The Republican party in its plat- 
form of 1896 declared that ‘‘ the 
Hawaiian Islands should be controlled 
by the United States, and no foreign 
power should be permitted to interfere 
with them.’’ Consequently upon the 
election of McKinley, the application 
for annexation was renewed. A treaty 
was then drawn up and signed by 
Secretary Sherman on June 16, 1897, 
its provisions being similar to the 
treaty of 1893 withdrawn from the 
Senate by Cleveland, but this treaty 
did not provide for any compensation 
or annuities to ex-Queen Liliuokalani 
and the heir-apparent.* President 
McKinley submitted this treaty to the 
Senate on June 16, 1897,t and a long 
debate ensued. Finding that the two- 
thirds majority necessary to ratifica- 
tion could not be obtained in the Sen- 
ate, a joint resolution, which would 
only require a majority vote, was in- 
troduced in both branches of Con- 
gress.t 

In the meantime war had broken out 
between Spain and the United States 


* Senate Report, No. 681, p. 96 et seg., 55th 
Congress, 24 session. See also Liliuokalani, 
Haiwai's Story, pp. 396—398. 

+ For Liliuokalani's protest against it see 
Hawai's Story, pp. 354-356. See also Burton’s 
Sherman, pp. 409-410. 

$ Carpenter, America in Hawaii, pp. 243-241; 
Statutes-at-Large, р. 150; Foster, American 
Diplomacy, pp. 463-405; Young, Real Hawaii, 
pp. 298-301. 
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and as the Hawaiian Islands were con- 
sidered a strategic base of supplies for 
the United States forces, added im- 
portance was given to the subject 
of annexation.* Consequently the 
House passed the joint resolution by 
a large majority and on July 6, 1898, 
the Senate, after some difficulty, also 
succeeded in passing it.; President 
McKinley then signed the bill on the 
7th and the annexation was an accom- 
plished fact, the formal transfer 
taking place at Honolulu August 
12, 1898,1 Commissioners were then 
appointed to investigate conditions 
and suggest legislation. On June 14, 
1900, the islands were organized into 
a regularly constituted territory of 
the United States under authority of 
an act of Congress approved April 
30. The elective franchise was con- 
ferred upon all Hawaiian citizens who 
by the treaty became citizens of the 
United States. The territory was con- 
stituted a customs distriet of the 
United States and sends one delegate 
to Congress. || 

For several years prior to the elec- 
tion of McKinley affairs in Cuba had 
gradually gone from bad to worse and 
the sympathetic attitude and friendly 
speeches and acts of American citizens 
had threatened to involve the United 
States in a war with Spain. In 1868 


*Young, Real Hawaii, chap. xviii. 

+ For debates se» Record, vol xxxi. pp. 5770- 
5973, 6140-6693. 

$ Carpenter. America in Hawai рр. 244-251; 
Young, Real Hawaii, pp. 297-304. William 
Elliot Griffis, in his America in the East, gives 
some of the characteristics and social customs of 
the native Hawaiians. 

| Statutes-at-Large, vol. xxxi., p. 141. 


Spain had refused to institute some 
very necessary reforms in Cuba and 
thereupon occurred a bloody but in- 
decisive war of ten years duration 
which was only ended after Spain had 
promised to earry out these reforms. 
She failed to keep her promises and 
from that time the island was in a 
state of ferment, only awaiting the 
proper time for a general uprising to 
expel the Spaniards and establish an 
independent republic.* 

The active insurrection began Feb- 
ruary 24, 1895, when the Cubans de- 
clared their independence, though the 
formal proclamation was not issued 
until September 19, when the govern- 
ment was organized and a constitution 
promulgated; АЁ first the Cuban 
forces were unorganized and they had 
no concerted line of action, but as 
time went on and discipline began to 
be established a better condition of 
affairs prevailed. 

By the beginning of October the in- 
surgents had about 30,000 men avail- 
able while the Spaniards, under Mar- 
tinez Campos, though numbering 
76,000, only had about 30,000 men fit 
for action. Spain’s finances, more- 
over, were in a desperate condition 
and this militated heavily against her, 
but she succeeded in borrowing 125,- 
000,000 francs with which the war was 
prosecuted. Many engagements were 
fought, and before the end of the year 
more than one-half of the island, con- 


* For the international aspects of this war see 
Callahan, Cuba and International Relations, pp. 
364-452. 

+ Fitzhugh Lee and Joseph Wheeler, 
Struggle Against Spain, pp. 82-84. 
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sisting of the provinces of Santiago de 
Cuba, Puerto Principe and half of 
Santa Clara, had fallen into the 
possession of the Cubans.* 

The progress of the insurrection 
was watched with great interest by the 
people of the United States, not only 
because the constant struggle through 
many years by the Cuban patriots had 
aroused their sympathy, but because 
it was apprehended that the vast com- 
mercial and industrial interests held 
by American citizens would become 
involved and possibly ruined in the 
course of the strife. Approximately 
$50,000,000 of American money had 
been invested in Cuban plantations, 
mines and railroads and the annual 
commerce was valued at about $100,- 
000,000.+ 

The United States maintained a po- 
sition of strict neutrality, though the 
executive branch of the government 
was severely criticized in and out of 
Congress. Several resolutions favor- 
ing recognition were introduced in 
both Houses. On June 30, 1895, the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions presented a majority report, 
asking the President to ‘‘ use in a 
friendly spirit the good offices of this 
government, to the end that Spain 
shall be requested to accord to the 
armies with which it is engaged in 
war the rights of belligerents." The 
minority offered this resolution: 


* Тее and Wheeler, Cuba's Struggle, pp. 122- 
128; Charles Morris, The War with Spain, pp. 
69-72. 

+A. C. Coolidge, The United States as а World 
Power, pp. 121-133. See also President Cleve- 
land's message of December 7, 1896, Richardson, 
Messages and Papers, vol. ix., pp. 716-722. 


‘“ That the President is hereby re- 
quested to use his friendly offices with 
the Spanish government, for the recog- 
nition of the independence of Cuba."' 

On February 5, 1896, the Senate 
recommended direct recognition of the 
belligerent rights of the insurgents, 
with a declaration of the neutrality of 
the government.* "These resolutions 
were warmly debated in the Senate. 
The House amended them and they 
went to a conference committee, in 
their final form being adopted in the 
House on April 6, by a vote of 245 to 
27.1 ''In his annual message of De- 
cember 7, 1896, President Cleveland 
declared that, when Spain's inability 
to suppress the insurrection had be- 
come manifest, and the struggle had 
degenerated into a hopeless strife in- 
volving useless sacrifice of life and the 
destruction of the very subject-matter 
of the conflict, a situation would be 
presented in which the obligation to 
recognize the sovereignty of Spain 
would be superseded by higher obliga- 
tions.''i 

In the meantime the United States 
government had experienced much 
diffieulty in preventing filibustering 
expeditions from leaving American 
ports in aid of the insurgents. Under 
the provisions of international law 
the United States, while at peace with 
Spain, was obliged to prohibit and 

*On the rights of belligerents and the conse- 
quences under such action see Theodore 8. 
Woolsey, America’s Foreign Policy, pp. 25-34. 

+ Lee and Wheeler, Cuba's Struggle, p. 163. 

t Moore, American Diplomacy, pp. 140-141. 
See also Moore, Digest of International Law, 
vol. vi, pp. 56-239; Lee and Wheeler, pp. 164- 


170; Morris, War with Spain, p. 105 et seq.; Cal- 
lahan, Cuba and International Relations, p. 470. 
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prevent the use of American ports to 
Cubans and their sympathizers for the 
purpose of fitting out these armed 
expeditions but while the government 
faithfully observed its obligations of 
neutrality and arrested several of the 
promoters of these schemes, still some 
successfully eluded the authorities and 
landed men and arms in Cuba.* 

The Cubans were almost uniformly 
successful in their engagements with 
the Spaniards, and although large re- 
inforeements had been sent from 
Spain, the Spanish authorities in the 
island had not even, with 200,000 men, 
been able to make headway against the 
insurgents. On December 4, 1896, the 
Cubans suffered a severe loss in the 
death of Antonio Maceo, but they be- 
eame more determined than ever. By 
the end of 1897 the island was com- 
pletely desolated, for canefields were 
burned and plantation buildings de- 
stroyed in a strenuous attempt to 
render the island absolutely valueless 
to Spain and unable even to support 
her troops quartered there.+ 

General Campos had been super- 
seded February 10, 1896, by a more 
eruel and energetic captain-general, 
Valeriano Weyler, who at once pro- 
ceeded to promulgate some brutal and 
tyrannical measures which soon 
brought his name into reproach and 
caused him to be generally execrated 
throughout the island. In 1896 Wey- 
ler issued a decree requiring the rural 


* Morris, War with Spain, p. 103 et seq.; Cal- 
lahan, Cuba and International Relations, p. 475. 
See also Woolsey, America's Foreign Policy, pp. 


37—49. 
+ Morris, рр. 72-80. 


population to abandon their homes 
and concentrate themselves in the 
fortified towns.* The Spanish au- 
thorities then began a war of extermi- 
nation on the pacificos, or Cuban non- 
combatants, on the pretext that they 
had not obeyed the terms of this de- 
eree, though the time allowed for the 
removal was insuffieient and though 
many of them had not the slightest 
knowledge of the issuance of the de- 
cree. 

Those who had escaped — reconcen- 
trados they were called — and had 
settled in the fortified towns received 
а treatment which beggars description. 
The Spanish authorities were not even 
able to feed their own troops and 
much less the newly-acquired popu- 
lation; cultivation of farm lands out- 
side the towns practically ceased and 
consequently no crops came to the 
town markets; and the people were 
forced to depend upon foreign coun- 
tries even for the barest necessities of 
life. As a consequence an appalling 
state of destitution, starvation and 
death soon became general, and sicken- 
ing and almost incredible reports of 
outrage, starvation, imprisonment, 
massacre and death were sent to the 
United States by American newspaper 
correspondents.t Even American citi- 
zens were not exempt, as shown by the 
consular reports of Consul-General 
Lee and others,i but suffered arrest, 
imprisonment without trial, and death 
from exposure, starvation and disease 
in Weyler’s reconcentrado camps. 


* Lee and Wheeler, Cuba’s Struggle, p. 92. 
+ Morris, War with Spain, p. 92 el seq. 
t Senate Doc. No. 405, 55th Congress, 2d session. 
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These reports soon aroused the fury 
of the Ameriean people who demanded 
that some definite action be taken to 
suppress the awful spectacle and to 
protect the rights, property and the 
lives of American citizens in Cuba. 
On May 17, 1897, President McKinley 
asked Congress for an appropriation 
of $50,000 to relieve destitute and suf- 
fering American citizens in Cuba,* 
and both Houses of Congress granted 
his request, the bill being signed by 
the President May 24. The food, 
clothing and medicine distributed by 
Consul-General Lee and other Ameri- 
can consuls for a time greatly alle- 
viated the distress existing among the 
Americans, but during the summer the 
state of affairs gradually became 
worse and the United States govern- 
ment felt called upon to insist that the 
Spanish authorities increase their 
efforts or pursue some method by 
which normal conditions might be re- 
stored. 

The American minister to Spain at 
Madrid was instructed in September, 
1897, to inform the Spanish govern- 
ment that the situation in Cuba had 
become so dreadful that the United 
States authorities could not promise 
to maintain strict neutrality perma- 
nently and that something must be 
done to stop the enormous injury to 
American industrial and commercial 
interests which the war in Cuba was 
inflicting. But this communication 
received scant notice by the Conserva- 
tive ministry then holding the reins of 


* Richardson, 
p. 127. 


Messages and Papers, vol X. 


government in Spain, and it was not 
until а Liberal ministry headed by 
Senor Sagasta came into power in 
October, 1897, that the Cuban situ- 
ation received the attention it de- 
served. Shortly after assuming the 
premiership Sagasta announced that a 
law had been signed by the Queen 
Regent granting autonomy to Cuba 
under Spanish suzerainty.* Аз an 
indieation of good faith, Captain-Gen- 
eral Weyler was recalled on October 
9 and Marshal Blanco sent in his place, 
reaching Havana October 30. 

But this did not suit either party in 
Cuba, for the Spanish people there 
thought the measures were too lenient 
and granted too much, while on the 
other hand the Cubans would not be 
satisfied with anything less than com- 
plete independence, and so opposed 
the measures as granting too little.+ 

President McKinley was inclined to 
give Spain every possible chance to 
redeem her promises of reforms and 
still adhered to the policy outlined in 
his annual message to Congress on 
December 6, 1897,1 when he said that 
Spain ‘‘ should be given a reasonable 
chance to realize her expectations and 
to prove the asserted efficacy of the 
new order of things to which she 
stands irrevocably committed.’’ 

Blanco’s administration, however, 
was no improvement upon that of his 


* Callahan, Cuba and International Relations, 
p. 476. 

+ Callahan, Cuba and International Relations, 
p. 478 et seq. 

t Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol x, 
pp. 127-136; Lee and Wheeler, Cuba’s Struggle, 
pp. 177-188. 
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predecessor, and reports from Ameri- 
ean consuls only confirmed the news- 
paper publieations that the reconcen- 
trados were dying by the thousand. 
Opposition to Blaneo on the part of 
the Spanish party in Cuba resulted in 
serious military riots in Havana in 
January, 1898, and thereupon some of 
the most formidable ships of the navy 
were dispatched to Cuban waters to 
be prepared for any emergency. But 
the riots continued and in order to 
protect the interests and lives of 
American citizens the battleship 
Maine, under Captain Sigsbee, was 
sent to Havana. 

About this time (December 25, 1897) 
the Spanish minister at Washington, 
Señor Dupuy de Lome, wrote a letter 
to Señor Canalejas (published Feb- 
ruary 9, 1898) in which he alluded to 
President McKinley as “© a low poli- 
tician," and intimated that he catered 
to the ‘‘ jingo " mobs in order to in- 
crease his popularity.* Because of 
this indiscretion the minister’s recall 
was demanded and the Spanish gov- 
ernment at once complied, appointing 
Senor Polo y Bernabe to the post. 
Spain, also, at the time of the Maine's 
procedure to Havana, sent one of her 
most powerful cruisers the Vizcaya, 
under Captain Eulate, on a visit to 
New York with the permission of the 
United States authorities. 

Upon the arrival of the Maine at 
Havana she was assigned an anchor- 
age by the Spanish officials, but her 
presence greatly offended them and 


*For text see Marrion Wilcox, The War with 
Spain, pp. 31-34. 


the fact that she completely dominated 
the city from her anchorage was re- 
garded as a threat. President Mc- 
Kinley had received an enormous 
number of consular reports giving all 
the details of the Cuban situation from 
every standpoint and was on the point 
of submitting them to Congress for 
consideration when the world was 
startled and horrified by the news that 
the Maine, while peacefully lying at 
anchor, had been destroyed by an ex- 
plosion on the night of February 15, 
1898, and that two of her officers and 
264 of her crew had been killed. 

The destruction of the Maine was 
naturally considered by the American 
publie to be the work of the Spanish, 
and the excitement and indignation 
aroused by this catastrophe, combined 
with the previous distrust of and ill- 
feeling for the Spaniards, made war 
only a matter of applying the match 
to the powder.* Sensational journals 
called for swift vengeance and feeling 
was at high tension. The President 
therefore determined to withhold the 
transmission of the consular reports 
to Congress until the excitement 
among the public had subsided suf- 
ficiently to allow them to receive the 


* “Superficial reasoners have wished to treat 
the destruction of the Maine as the justification 
and the cause of the intervention of the United 
States. The government of the United States, 
however, did not itself take that ground. It is 
true that the case of the Afaine is mentioned in 
the preamble to the joint resolution of Congress, 
by which the intervention of the United States 
was authorized; but it is recited merely as the 
culmination of ‘abhorent conditions, which had 
existed for more than three years. * * * The 
government of the United States never charged 
* * * that the catastrophe was to be at- 
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reports calmly. He also feared that 
the pressure on Congress would be so 
great, should the actual conditions be- 
eome known, that taken in conjunction 
with the Maine disaster, the national 
legislature would at once declare war 
against Spain and thereby endanger 
the lives of all the American consuls 
and citizens in the island. 

He therefore appointed a court of 
inquiry* to investigate the cause of the 
disaster. After sitting for six weeks 
and making an exhaustive investi- 
gation, the Court rendered a reporty 
whieh, summarized in a few words, 
simply stated that the destruction of 
the Maine was due to the explosion of 
an exterior mine. Chadwick says: 


* This finding was chiefly based upon the extra- 
ordinary manner in which the keel was forced up 
at the center of the explosive effort, thirty-four 
feet above its normal position. Аз the ship set- 
tled but from four to six feet before touching 
bottom, it would seem impossible that any launch- 
ing forward of the after body could have pro- 
duced such an effect. Two other considerations 
added weight to the board's findings: the first, 
ihat the only ship of the American navy ever во 
destroyed had to wait to arrive in an unfriendly 
port before the catastrophe should be accom- 
plished; the second, the wholly different effects 
of the explosion of the forward magazine of the 
Oquendo after the Santiago action. The finding 
of the board in no way implieated the Spanish 
government, and the writer, as a member of the 
board, can state explicitly that no member of the 
board held such a view."t 


tributed to ‘the direct act of a Spanish official.’ 
Its intervention rested upon the ground that 
there existed in Cuba conditions so injurious to 
the United States, as a neighboring nation, that 
they could no longer be endured. Its action was 
analogous to what is known in private law as 
the abatement of a nuisance." — Moore, American 
Diplomacy, p. 142. See also Lee and Wheeler, 
Cuba’s Struggle, pp. 133-138. 

* Consisting of Captain William T. Sampson, 
president, Captain French Е. Chadwick and 
Lieutenant-Commander William P. Potter. 

t Transmitted to Congress March 28. 


Under great provocation and in the 
face of a storm of protests against 
further delay, President McKinley 
displayed remarkable courage in re- 
sisting the attempts to declare war 
immediately. He exhausted:all means 
whereby the problem might be peace- 
fully solved, but he was ultimately 
compelled to yield to the inevitable. 
Reluctant though he might be to 
plunge the nation into the frightful 
fatalities and. consequences of war, 
still, when the die had been cast, he 
felt that equal energy should be used 
to make the war short and conclusive 
but withal tempered with as much 
mercy and kindness as circumstances 
would permit. He had hoped, though 
vainly, as events subsequently proved, 
that the sense of justice in Spain 
would defer the awful reckoning until 
peaceful measures had removed any 
possible reason for a declaration of 
war. But Spain, with dim recollec- 
tions of past grandeur and with ex- 
alted visions of vast dominions and 
undisputed power in the future, 
stalked blindly on toward humiliation, 
entirely unmindful of the lessons to be 
learned on every page of the world’s 
history, and apparently scarcely heed- 
ing the warnings of danger in further 
opposing the ‘‘ just and righteous 
anger of a nation scorned.’’ 

ТЕ. E. Chadwick, The War with Spain, 
article 42 under United States History in Encylo- 
pedia Americana. See also President McKinley’s 
message of March 28, 1898, transmitting the re- 
port, Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. x., 
pp. 136-139; Lee and Wheeler, Cuba’s Struggle, 
pp. 198-201, also pp. 623-636, giving Wain- 
wright’s description of the disaster; Wileox, War 


with Spain, pp. 51-57; Henry Cabot Lodge, The 
War with Spain, p. 31 et seq. 
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President McKinley disinclined to resort to extreme measures — The patient wait of the American 
people for the report of the Naval Board of Inquiry on the wreck of the Maine—The report 
of the same— Debates and acts of Congress — Passage of the resolution declaring for interven- 
tion — Rupture of diplomatic relations — Hostilities prior to declaration of war — Comparison 
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HAVE exhausted every effort to 
relieve the intolerable condition 
of affairs at our doors." "The 

‘absolute sincerity of these words in 

tthe message of President McKinley to 

(Congress cannot be questioned.* The 

President was essentially a man of 

ypeace; and, in addition, his experience 

as а young private in the Civil War 
lhad been of such a nature as to dis- 
courage any activity on his part that 
would hasten or produce the terrible 
ffact of war. It may have been, that if 
the Maine had been allowed to swing 
unscathed at her anchor in the harbor 


[17 


* For the text of the message see Richardson, 
И! еззадез and Papers, vol. x., pp. 139-150. бее 
adso messages to 55th Congress; 3d session, in 
AMessages and Documents, 1898—9, 6-10. 


of Havana, his counsels for peace 
would have prevailed, and the Spanish 
régime in Cuba would have persisted. 
But the destiny of a nation is con- 
trolled by forces outside of the will of 
one man or group of men, and it was 
ordained that the story of the last re- 
volt of the Cubans was to be other than 
a repetition of previous attempts to- 
ward Cuban independence. From 
the moment that the news of the de- 
struction of the American battleship 
was flashed over the world, it was 
clear in the minds of the President 
and the people of the United States 
that the end of an intolerable situ- 
ation had come indeed. Whether or 
not the guilty persons who set off the 


[93] 
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mine would be apprehended was a 
point of minor importance; the crime 
was the result of a condition that had 
long existed as a menace to the peace 
and welfare of American republics, 
and it was now the imperative duty of 
the nation so signally wronged to take 
steps necessary to prevent the recur- 
тепсе of such injuries. Тре monstrous 
stroke in the dark that hurled 266 
American sailors to death was likewise 
the death blow to the forces that had 
so long conspired against any en- 
deavors toward releasing Cuba from 
the grip of Spain. The opposition of 
Ше centres of finance, the hysterical 
fears of the sea-coast cities, and the 
pleas of those who desired peace at 
any cost, were drowned in the tremen- 
dous wave of indignation that swept 
over the land. As President Mc- 
Kinley had voiced it, all methods of 
solving the problem had been tried 
save the one that now appeared in- 
evitable: the fearful expedient of war. 

It is not strange that at first the 
policy of the administration was one 
of delay and of caution. For a period 
of 50 years the United States had been 
at peace with other nations. The 
` treaty of Guadalupe, ratified in 1848, 
marked the close of the struggle with 
Mexico, the last collision with a for- 
eign foe. It is true that relations with 
European powers, notably France and 
England, had been somewhat strained 
at times during the interim, but in 
general the United States had been 
looked upon by other powers as an 
unknown but not very menacing factor 
in world politics. Even the tremen- 


dous conflict between the States had 
failed to impress Europe with a sense 
of the inherent power of America. 
But now forces and conditions appar- 
ently beyond control were conspiring 
to destroy her isolation and force her 
in spite of herself to revise the policy 
regarding international affairs; in 
fact to negative some of the funda- 
mental provisions of her organic law. 

Notwithstanding the outcries of the 
sensational press, the members of 
Congress and the public in general 
took counsel from the executive and 
waited in patience for the report of the 
Naval Board of Inquiry, appointed by 
the President to determine the cause 
of the catastrophe. The pause that 
followed the destruction of the Maine 
was so remarkable that some foreign 
erities found in it evidence of national 
fear, and rashly prophesied the break- 
down of the Republic. Those, how- 
ever, who knew the true temper of the 
American people were not deceived 
by this appearance of calm. To them 
the situation was ominous to a degree; 
they saw in it the sullen moment that 
presaged the breaking of the storm, 
and to the more prophetic souls it 
meant the beginning of a struggle be- 
tween the Old World and the New, the 
consequences of which but dimly could 
he surmised. 

So from February 17, when the 
Naval Board of Inquiry was ap- 
pointed, until March 28, when Presi- 
dent McKinley submitted its report to 


Congress,*-few and guarded were the 


* Richardson, Messages and Papers, vol. x., pp. 
136-139. 
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references made in the halls of Con- 
gress or by the members of the admin- 
istration to the question so sternly be- 
fore the American publie. Yet those 
who conceived that the result would 
be nothing more than a repetition of 
the Virginius affair, were destined, as 
was Spain herself, to be sadly dis- 
abused. Аз soon as the President's 
message and the accompanying report 
of the Naval Board of Inquiry were 
received by Congress, a parliamentary 
struggle ensued that clearly indieated 
to the Spanish government the des- 
perate state of the relations between 
the two powers. The report, too, of 
the Spanish Court of Inquiry, which 
was also received by Congress on 
March 28, served as a further source 
of irritation, for in its findings, the 
suggestion was made, after a most 
easual examination of the wreck, that 
the explosion was due to the careless- 
ness of its own officers. 

The debate in Congress was well 
caleulated to give Spain uneasiness.* 
In it the question of Spanish sover- 
eignty was hardly considered at all, 
intervention being accepted as a fore- 
gone conclusion, and the whole dis- 
eussion turned on the wisdom of re- 
cognizing the Cuban republic. When 
the Spanish authorities grasped the 
full significance of this attitude on the 
part of the two houses, they en- 
deavored by every means possible to 


* Lodge, The War with Spain, contains full 
account of legislative proceedings. Chap. ii, pp. 
31-44. бее also: Congressional Record, vol. 
xxxi., 1898; War Legislation of the Senate by 
Senator John W. Daniel in American-Spanish 
War, pp. 297-325. 


delay, or to avoid the rapidly ap- 
proaching collision. Although they 
refused to consider President Mc- 
Kinley’s note calling for a cessation 
of the war in Cuba, nevertheless the 
good offices of the Pope and the am- 
bassadors of the greater European 
powers were influenced to appeal to 
the President for peace. General 
Blanco was ordered to organize Cuban 
administration according to the prin- 
ciples set forth in the decree of 
autonomy signed by the Queen, No- 
vember 26, 1897. In addition the sum 
of $600,000 was voted by the Cortes 
for the benefit of the starving recon- 
centrados. The offer of autonomy,* 
however, was a timeworn subterfuge 
of Spain, and the Cuban insurgents, 
learned in the school of bitter exper- 
ience, simply ignored General Blanco’s 
proclamation of an armistice and his 
proposals for constitutional reform. 
All of these hasty concessions were 
forgotten in the pressure of mighty 
events soon to follow. 

Had there been any other means of 
solving the Cuban problem than that 
of armed intervention,; President Mce- 
Kinley would undoubtedly have seized 
upon it, and he believed up to the last 
minute that Spain would finally agree 
to the terms he proposed. It was 
doubtless with some such hope in mind 
that he delayed the message to Con- 


* * The death blow to autonomy was given оп 
March 9 in the appropriation by Congress, with- 
out a dissentient vote, of $50,000,000.” Chad- 
wick, Relations of the United States and Spain. 

+ For an exhaustive discussion of intervention 
in Cuba from the standpoint of international law 
все Moore's Digest of International Law, vol. vi., 
pp. 56-239. 
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gress in which he appealed for an act 
enabling him to meet the exigencies of 
the situation. The independence of 
the island of Cuba was the price that 
Spain must pay for her misdeeds, and 
it was impressed upon him at last that 
nothing short of war could persuade 
her to relinquish its sovereignty. 
Assured of this fact he commanded 
that the consulate at Havana be closed, 
and after Consul-General Lee and 
other Americans had departed, he is- 
sued his able message of April 11. In 
this he reviewed the story of Cuba's 
three generations of suffering; re- 
ferred to the destruction of the Maine 
as an evidence of Spain's inahility to 
preserve order, and finally based the 
right of the United States to intervene 
on the following specifie grounds: 


* First, In the cause of humanity and to put 
an end to the barbarities, bloodshed, starvation 
and horrible miseries now existing there, and 
which the parties in the conflict are either un- 
able or unwilling to stop or mitigate. * * * 
Sccond,. We owe it to our citizens in Cuba to af- 
ford them that protection—and indefinitely — 
for life and property which no government there 
сап or will afford. * * * Third, The right 
to intervene may be justified by the serious in- 
jury to the commerce, trade, and business of our 
people. * * * Fourth, And which is of the 
utmost importance, the present condition of af- 
fairs in Cuba is a constant menace to our peace, 
and entails upon this Government enormous ex- 
pense * * ж," 


The aggressive element was strongly 
in the ascendency in Congress, and to 
the leaders of that group the wording 
of the message came as a distinct dis- 
appointment. They looked in vain for 
the recommendation that the Cuban 
republie be recognized, with the result 
that for six days there was a deadlock. 
The supporters of the Cuban insur- 


gents were determined that a clause 
recognizing the independence of Cuba 
should be incorporated. This failed, 
however, in the House (yeas, 150; 
nays, 191) and the resolution that 
finally passed merely declared in favor 
of intervention (yeas, 334; nays, 19), 
containing only the following clause 
regarding Cuban independence: ‘‘The 
people of the island of Cuba of right 
ought to be free and independent." 
When the House resolutions were 
presented for adoption by the Senate, 
the latter saw fit to substitute for them 
a set of resolutions that had been 
formulated by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, to which was appended 
a special report from the minority 
members of the Committee favoring 
immediate recognition of the Republie 
of Cuba. The debate on the question 
of Cuban recognition was even more 
bitter in the Senate than in the House, 
resulting finally in the passage of the 
minority, or eo-called Foraker resolu- 
tions by a vote of 51 to 37. In addi- 
tion, an amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Teller of Colorado was adopted 
which, in effect, declared that the 
United States had no intention of 
asserting dominion over the island of 
Cuba. It was thought by many that 
the House would concur in these reso- 
lutions, but a motion was made to 
Strike out all references to recognition, 
which was carried by a majority of 22. 
The effect of this amendment was to 
necessitate the appointment of a con- 
ference committee of both Houses with 
the result that on April 19, by a vote 
of 42 to 35 in the Senate, and 311 to 6 
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in the House of Representatives, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


“ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

“ First, That the people of the island of Cuba 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent. 

“Second, That it is the duty of the United 
States to demand, and the government of the 
United States does hereby demand, that the gov- 
ernment of Spain at once relinquish its authority 
and government in the island of Cuba, and with- 
draw its land and naval forces from Cuba and 
Cuban waters. 

“Third, That the President of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, directed and em- 
powered to use the entire land and naval forces 
of the United States, and to call into the actual 
service of the United States the militia of the 
several states, to such an extent as may be nec- 
essary to carry these resolutions into effect. 

“ Fourth, That the United States hereby dis- 
claims any disposition or intention to exercise 
sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over said 
island, except for the pacification thereof, and 
asserts its determination, when that is accom- 
plished, to leave the government and control of 
the island to its people." 


The passage of this resolution was 
tantamount to a declaration of war, 
and was accepted as such by the 
Spanish nation. It was signed by the 
President on April 20, and on the 21st, 
the Spanish minister, Senor Polo y 
Bernarbé asked for his passports. 
General Stewart L. Woodford, United 
States minister at the court of Spain, 
was notified by Secretary of State 
Sherman of the passage of the reso- 
Iution, and requested to deliver the 
ultimatum of the government of the 
United States to Premier Sagasta and 
the Spanish ministry. It was never 
destined to be delivered, however, for 
the Spanish authorities notified him of 
the rupture of relations before he 
could present the resolutions of Con- 


gress. Не accordingly asked for his 
passports and departed for Paris, suf- 
fering no little molestation on the 
journey through Spain from the angry 
people of that country. Thus without 
actual declaration, a de facto state of 
war between the two nations was 
existent." 

As a result of these developments in 
the United States, the Spanish people 
were wrought up to an almost hyster- 
ical degree. The proclamations and 
pronouncements issued by officials in 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, and in 
the Spanish cities were in striking con- 
trast with those that emanated from 
American sources. The temper of the 
people was reflected, too, in the action 
of the Spanish Cortes, which, after an 
impassioned address by the Queen- 
Regent, Maria Christina, voted that 
they would go to any extreme to de- 
fend the honor of Spain. 

On April 22 the President issued 
orders to Acting Rear-Admiral Samp- 
son directing him to institute a 
blockade of the Cuban ports. The 
existence of this blockade and of the 
state of war between the United States 
and Spain was also announced in a 
proclamation given forth on the same 
date. Neutral vessels lying at any of 
the Cuban ports were allowed thirty 
days for departure. The same day 
the blockade was instituted, the first 
shot of the war was fired by the gun- 
boat Nashville, which captured the 

* Moore, Digest of International Law, vol. vii., 
p. 171: “It is universally admitted that а for- 
mal declaration is not necessary to constitute а 


state of war.” See also Sargent, Campaign of 
Santiago, vol. i, p. 34. 
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Spanish merchantman Buena V entura; 
a significant name for it may be ren- 
dered into our English phrase ** Good 
Tuck.” 

At the outbreak of the war, the 
army of the United States was far in- 
ferior to that of Spain in number; 
its maximum strength being 28,000, 
at which time it fell short by approxi- 
mately 5,000 men. These were trained 
and seasoned soldiers, but totally un- 
prepared to meet the 80,000 men 
Spain was known to have sent to Cuba. 
In the matter of war vessels, Spain 
was thought to have slightly the ad- 
vantage. While she possessed only one 
battleship, of the first class, the Pelayo, 
as against the four American battle- 


ships, the Massachusetts, Indiana, 
Iowa, and the Oregon, and one second- 
class, the Texas, nevertheless Spain 
was known to have a powerful fleet of 
fast armored cruisers, of which six 
were considered superior to the ves- 
sels of the same class in the American 
navy. In addition, Spain had a fleet 
of 27 torpedo boats, and six torpedo 
boat destroyers, the latter an instru- 
ment of war comparatively untried 
and vastly dreaded. The Spanish 
navy, on paper, at least, totaled 88 to 
86 in the American fleet, manned by 
23,460 to 16,441 officers and men in 
the Spanish and American fleets, re- 
spectively. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF AMERICAN AND SPANISH NAVIES. 


Compiled from Brassey’s Naval Annual, 1898. 
UNITFD STATES. 


Displace- 
МАМЕ or ӚНІР.* И 
tons). 
Armored ships. 

JN sse aouDBmOdODDODDODOOcocodDOQUODO ONG 2,100 
Ло воо оооосооооооооазоосоо зоос 3,990 
ES OO Ио oou GDOOUDODOIODIODODOD oor 9,215 
Canonicus 
(Ost S вооооюзовоооросаоавоозавосоие 
Comanche: 
MoolyneongacostooooooooncoBcaooon00000 
ОМА ionoadgpcOUO ouo 
о odacnagOUdOodgocoDUDODODUOBOODI 
Katahdin 
КЕШЕ e soto OU OO OON das 
ОНО сововосовасосовоовососьоесооь 
Min reo ео а sits sree! зеен 2,100 
О А) оросо осоооосооосоооооооо 10,288 
АП ООО еее еее 3,990 
КОТО «eot О ИЛО E TODOS BD 3,990 
МОИ Л. „у уь» казаа заика 1,875 
МОПТӘгё@у.... жээк ви какка акжа» ж» 4,084 
Маар cues cede ree 1,875 
Патеев aeea ш шыс. Б 1,875 
Мех; УОТЕ secos esteem кзз еее 8,200 
отерали. erem 10,288 
PABBA o e Ed АИ ИЕ АОС 1,875 


Speed 
(knots). 1 


Armament (large guns), 


2 15-in. smooth bores. 
4 10-in.; 2 4-in. 

8 8-in.; 12 5-in. q. f. 

2 15-in. smooth bores. 
2 15-in. smooth bores. 
2 15-in. smooth bores. 
4 13-in.; 8 8-in.; 4 6-in. 
4 12-in.; 8 8-in.; 6 4-in. q. f. 
2 15-in. smooth bores. 
Secondary battery only. 
2 15-in. smooth bores. 
2 15-in. smooth bores. 
2 15-in. smooth bores. 
4 13-in.; 8 8-in.; 4 Gin. 
4 10-in. 

4 10-in.; 2 4in. q. f. 

2 15-in. smooth borea. 
2 12-in.; 2 10-in. 

2 15-in. smooth bores. 
2 15-in. smooth bores. 
6 8-in.; 12 4-in. q. f. 

4 13-in.; 8 8-in.; 4 6-in. 
2 15-in. smooth bores. 


Ne 
с 


ке юм ка зч = == 
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* The battleships in the new United States navy are named after the States; the cruisers after cities 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF AMERICAN AND SPamisu Navies — Continued. 


I—————————ÓÀÓM—À = =—=———— Оа 


Displace- 
МАМЕ or Surp.* M c diy Armament (large guns). 
tons). 
Armored ships.— Concluded. 

Ian... ere e RETO | 6,060 12.4 4 12-in.; 6 4-in. а. f. 
PUGET OF SERAIS ooo se Dowd acc 3,990 10 4 10-in. 
Miexasc. sarete n vine RR TE 6,315 17.8 2 12-in.; 6 6-in. 
IMISCODBI. «nee o калби e DIDI 11,525 16 4 13-in.; 14 6-in. q. f. 
IWiyandolte «ose stes каше кз DE 2,100 6 2 15-in. smooth bores. 

Тоба ОИ 28 

Cruisers. 

PATINA POLIS А 1,000 13.1 6 4-in. q. f. 
АЙМАА... по сее 3,000 15.6 2 8-in.; 6 6-in. а. f. 
IBaltimore. sa eesi ое 4,413 20 4 8-in.; 6 6-in. 
ВОРОН: eene sei ОСОТ 838 14.37 4 4-in. q. f. 
RENNIN GLO’. оо eS t E SIS 1,710 17.5 6 6-in. 
ИЙ seme nnam nre EE TI TEES 3,000 15.6 2 8-in.; 6 6-in. 
(О i eese eee aaa e A 1,177 15.2 8 4-in. q. f. 
(Chord E E aaa ae E A 3,730 18.2 2 8-in.; 6 6-in. 
(О na aene a A 4,500 18 4 8-in.; 14 5-in. q. f. 
Onenn atie maeaea ae e E 3,213 19 1 6-in.; 10 5-in. q. f. 
(Сото ИОВ SE OO IO 7,375 22.8 1 8-in.; 2 6-in.; 8 4-in. q. f. 
ОПОТ ео ане 1,710 16.8 6 6-in. 
Detroit........ DOUG уло сы биыл ыт ao 2,089 18.71 10 5-in. q. f. 
ери... ООЛ С 1,485 15.5 2 4-in. q. f. 
ооо DE CUI 1,392 15.7 8 4-in. q. f. 
Aj yet nnb DI e doas ooo «c 1,177 15.46 8 4-in. q. f. 
КН] lead ое Gono Cantos oc. 2,089 18.4 10 5-in. 4. f. 
MADETA eser v ens OR a 1,200 18.2 6 4-in. q. f. 
Е „у уук е аки жел TEE 7,375 23 1 8-in.; 2 6-in.; 8 4-in. q. f. 
Montgomery esee epi e ОП 2,089 19 10 5-in. q. f. 
Nie hl REM ENT 1,371 16.7 8 4in. q. f. 
Newark... cerne EDD TEE 4,098 19 12 6-in. q. f. 
Чем рог...» унааны ка А 1,000 12.2 6 4-in. q. f. 
Оло АНАЛИ СЫ соо орроочО лоо 5,800 21.69 4 8-in.; 10 5-in. q. f 
RETTE osas oana ne узе cage apo 892 11.7 4 6-in. 
ЕШ ера И 4,324 19.68 | 12 6-in. 
BrintcetOn ео И 1,000 12 6 4-in. д. f. 
О ООС КК особа ооо 3,213 19 1 6-in.; 10 5-in. q. f. 
ОЯТ CISCO... PEE 4,098 19.5 12 6-in. 
Vesuvius (dynamite рипв)............... 930 21.4 3 15-in. pneumatic guns. 
MICESDUIE.. esr eren зы, E О 1,000 12.7 6 4-in. q. f. 
УБЕ аа 1,200 12.8 6 4-in. q. f. 
о о ШШ ОО 1,892 15 8 4-in. q. f. 
ТҮ ОПЕ ТОП: еа еа ае оао 1,710 16.1 6 6-in. 

ШОП. б... узе ЖЕКЕ 34 

Torpedo boats. 

Destroyers. Cose meem anan О TÉ ee | жү: 
барор... ПО Т. ЕИ 
О ЕВО ОБО Cao do6090d26 iy || аасооопо | оооло 
SUD Marines „жаша акжа КО Е. ТИЕ 

No tall arate: оос eaten 24 

Total vessels in the United States пауу.................... 86 
Total guns (over 4-ш.)... eere tmn 463 


* The battleships in the new United States navy are named after the States; the cruisers after cities. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE or AMERICAN AND SPANISH Navies — Continued. 


SPAIN, 
Displace- 
Name or Вне, Genie e. Armament (large guns). 
tons). 
Armored ships.* 
тита етет. 7,000 20 2 11-in.; 10 5.5-in. (Hontoria). 
Cardenal Cisneros. ...... КОГО... 7.000 20 2 11-in.; 10 5.5-in. а. f. 
Catalina does eie as aenccosooOODODO 7,000 20 2 11-in.; 10 5.5-in. q. f. 
ФИ Иа o oncoooodónoood EE] 6.840 20 2 10-in.; 10 6-in. q. f.; 6 4.7-in. 
Emperador Carlos У.................... 9,235 20 2 11-in.; 8 5.5 in. q. f.; 4 3.9-in. 
Про Aaa АЗЕ оо ооо ОАА 7,000 20.25 2 11-in.; 10 5.5 in. А 
М зооросоавовасво Оз. 7,305 8 8 10-in. (Armstrong); 6 6.2-in. q. f.5 6 47-in. 
Бе ДУО к.ж» жж зооооо T EET 9,900 16 2 12.5-in.; 2 11-in.; 9 5.5-in. q. f. 
о ч Атар0П оао оосооо оосо erro 6,840 20 2 10-in.; 10 6-in. q. f.; 6 4.7-in. 
Princessa de Авбипїаз................... 7,000 20 2 11-in.; 10 5.5-in. q. f. 
Puig-cerda (шопїїог)................... 553 8 1 6.2-in.; 2 4.7-in. smooth bore 
(Hiffloonoaonooogotiaongoncon OUO EI 7,000 21 2 11-in.; 10 5.5-in. q. f. 
МЕ роса cic eres DODUBODOOGOUNO ETE 7,250 11 8 9-in.; 3 8-in. 
е) пососаооооосаб ognogdo 13 
Average knots.......... OONA NOOO OA DONO одо оп Ор 16.4 
ТО рипа.......... ООо Лайс айпод доора ооро оо ооо 163 
Cruisers and smaller vessels. 
Alfonso XII............ ово WOO EO 3,090 17.5 6 6.2-in. (Hontoria). 
Alfonso XIII....... G0GOODODOD ...| 5,000 20 4 7.8-in. (Hontoria); 6 4.7-in, 
/MEFEM ообобообонооовобовевавань 256508 3,342 14 6 6.2-in. (Hontoria). 
аза ОРУ иле, 6594 3,342 14 4 5.9-in. (Krupp); 2 4.7-in. 
General Concha........... ев RENS 542 11.5 3 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
Conde de Venadito.............. зз.» 1,130 14 4 4.7-т. (Hontoria). 
Don Alvaro de Bazan.............. odd 823 20 2 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
Don Antonio de Ulloa......... oon ODES 1,130 14 4 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
Don Juan de Austria....... 6000500800086 1,130 14 4 4.7-п. (Hontoria). 
Dona Maria de Molina............. aogua 823 20 2 4.7-in. (Hontoria) 4. f. 
ОЕ hs oococogooncoonopODOODODUO 458 22.56 1 3.5-in 
о eq e eere 524 11.5 3 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
Fernandoel Catolico (training)... ........ 500 10 1 6.2-іп. М. 1. В. (Palliser); 2 4.7-in. 
smooth bores. 
JOH li boarda nacon ono ornan Я 750 20 2 4.7-in. q. f. 
(Callie а оо OD поро боб 571 19 2 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
(ШОШАК К. лт е е... 524 11 2 4.7-іп. (Hontoria). 
ШАПАК Варе ы шг. co HE OO EET 1,130 14 4 4.7-іп. (Hontoria). 
ТЗАБеШ ORDER CODI OU акан 1,130 14 4 4,7-in. (Hontoria); 2 7.7-in. 
Ten belle ао... 3,500 14 4 4.7-in. (Hontoria); 2 7.7-in. 
alin. ake COG оо pa ane ODORE 1,030 16 4 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
lita. G2 IER sc ОУ л азуу... 1,030 16 4 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
JOE ШАП nossoncacsuOOOOUO]UO RE EE 935 13 3 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
LAMAN. оо оосопооовососоооо о TERT 4,826 20 4 7.8-in. (Hontoria); 6 4.7-in. q. f. 
IMurellanes О ш шз... еее еен 524 11 3 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
Marques de la У1сїогїз.................. 823 20 2 4.7-in. (Hontoria) q. f. 
Marques de Іа Ensenada................ 1,030 10 4 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
"Miarguesrdel e Duero еее ss sees 500 10 1 6.2-in. М. L. В. (Palliser); 2 4.T7-in. 
smooth bores. 

Marques de Мойпв..................... 571 19 2 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
Martin Alonzo Ріпгоп.................. 571 19 2 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
Камаа ООЛО ОООО ОЕ ............. 3,342 14 4 5.9-in.; 2 4.7-in. 
Nils рапа... 630 18 2 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
ОМ КЕК К О ---......... 315 11.5 Light battery. 
BAGO Dco ОО О ОУ ООО coo D E EE 570 18 2 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
Jin СИЮ ооо 0066 0:00.00 A 3,520 17.5 6 6.2-in. (Hontoria). 
[геттайНереп[ё..,......-....-.......... 5,000 20 6 6.2-in. (Hontoria). 


= Names of ships given in italics were destroyed or captured by the American fleet. 


UNITED 


STATES PURCHASES VESSELS. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE or AMERICAN AND SPANISH Navies — Concluded. 


| Displace- 
ment 
NAME ОЕ SHIP, (NIC 
tons). 
Cruisers and smaller vessels *—Сопе ед. 
Reina Mercedes 3,090 
Rio de la Plata 1,800 
Temerario............ 570 
Velascon oso oerte eter Е 1,152 
М ро ео IE 750 
Vincente Yanez Ріп2оп................. 571 
Villalobos: ecce esie eed IS 315 
ШОТА». ЙУ КУ О ОТ 42 
Average Кпоіз................. 
Тобаа 
Torpedo boats. 
IDE] ineoddponebDbunssUOCasacen (9 || ШТ : 
По ВАВ жага кужаш eve: ОУ |" abesanoo 


Second-class 


Total vessels in the Spanish navy 
Average Кпоз................. 
Total guns (over 4-in.)........... 


ds Armament (large guns). 
| 
17.5 6 6.2-in. (Hontoria). 
20 2 5.5-in. q. f.; 4 3.9-in. 
20.5 2 4.7-in. (Hontoria). 
14.3 3 5.9-in. 4-ton (Armstrong). 
20 2 5.9-in. (Hontoria). 
19 2 4.7-in. (Hontoria) 
11.5 Light battery. 
Оо ЫЛ ӨК Па оос Jpn 
СУС олур) sesesoceoc 156 
і 
SonantcdnddidgeoddseduG6 88 
ООЛ ККЕ ОКК 16.27 
або A р О, 339 


* Names of ships given in italics were destroyed or captured by the American fleet. 


To offset any disparity that might 
exist between the two fleets, the ad- 
ministration at Washington sought to 
purchase ships in whatever market 
was available. Two auxiliary vessels 
were secured for Commodore Dewey 
in Asiatic waters; three ships were 
purchased from Brazil, and two tor- 
pedo boats obtained in Germany. In 
addition the merchant marine was 
levied upon, and eleven ocean liners 
were transformed into swift, light 
armed cruisers. Of these the Ameri- 
can line supplied four: the St. Louis, 
St. Paul, New York and Paris, the 
latter two being rechristened the Yale 
and Harvard respectively. Four 
others were supplied by the Morgan 
line, and were renamed the Yankee, 


Dixie, Prairie, and Yosemite. A num- 
ber of private yachts were also char- 
tered and transformed into gunboats; 
one of them, J. P. Morgan’s splendid 
yacht, the Corsair, proving very effi- 
cient in the batle of Santiago, under 
its new name, the Gloucester. 

From the outset, the problem of 
providing for the purchase of ships, 
the mobilizing of an army, and all the 
extraordinary expenses connected with 
a war became the concern of Congress. 
It was estimated that the monthly ex- 
penses would amount to $50,000,000, 
and the means of raising this addi- 
tional revenue was the issue before the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate from the declaration of war, 
April 25, to the final passage of the 
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war revenue act on June 13. Already 
on Mareh 8, the sum of $50,000,000 
had been appropriated ‘‘ for national 
defence," which was for the exclusive 
purpose of strengthening shore de- 
fenses and the fortifications near great 
cities. Hence it was imperative to in- 
augurate legislation enabling the ad- 
ministration to carry on the war.* 
This .was provided for in the War 
Revenue Act of July 13, 1898. 

** The bill as reported, provided for 
additional internal taxes, estimated 
to yield about $90,000,000 per annum, 
of which $33,000,000, it was estimated, 
would соте from doubling the tax of 
$1 per barrel on fermented liquors, 
$15,000,000 from doubling the 6 cents 
per pound tax on tobacco, and increas- 
ing the tax on cigars and cigarettes, 
$5,000,000 from the imposition of a 
special tax on dealers in tobacco and 
cigars, $2,000,000 from an increase in 


* War appropriations: 
For national defense, act March 


ИОНЫ ТУЕ © CENE ү: $50,117,000 00 
Army and navy deficiencies, act 
WER ERE осо ао 0 34,625,725 71 


23,005,549 49 
5,232,582 00 


Naval appropriation асі, Мау 4. 
Fortifications act, Мау 7...... 


Naval auxiliary act, May 26... 3,000,000 00 
Additional clerical force, war de- 

PETG Yon жолто ото 227,976 45 
Life-saving service.............. 70,000 00 


Army and navy deficiencies, act 


MUNG GB hens, sawn TIT T. 18,015,000 00 
Appropriations in war revenue 
natu GAS Ni NER EN 600,000 00 


War expenses for six months, be- 
ginning July... 
Bringing home remains of sol- 


226,604,261 46 


ОИ ыра тооло ooo OB 200,000 00 
ОШ o. o c onooocd Porro ooo $361,788,095 11 
Taken from account of the Work of the 


Treasury Depariment by Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 
in The Spanish-American War, p. 381. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR WAR. 


the tax on the tonnage in the foreign 
trade, and $38,000,000 from a docu- 
mentary and proprietary stamp tax, 
based substantially on the stamp- 
tax acts enacted near the close of 
the War of the Rebellion."* The 
bill also earried a provision author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
borrow on the credit of the United 
States any sum up to $500,000,000, to 
be secured by 3 per cent. bonds. 
Under the provisions of this aet these 
bonds were placed on sale by popular 
subseription June 13 to July 14, and 
demand for them proved one of the 
startling episodes of the war. The 
faet that $1,400,000,000 worth of the 
bonds were subscribed for, seven times 
the amount of the subscription bonds 
offered, is one of the many evidences 
revealed during the stress of the con- 
flict of the faith the average American 
has in his country. 

Thus after thirty years of peace the 
nation found itself in the throes of 
preparation for war. During these 
years the interests and energies of the 
people were concerned wholly with 
the problems of its own development; 
the victories were the victories of 
peace. The ancient policy of the 
nation with regard to entangling alli- 
ances or interference with inter- 
national affairs was still so consist- 
ently observed that to the majority of 
the foreign powers the United States 
of America was an unknown quantity. 
Yet all at once, and as the result of 


* Nelson Dingley in The American-Spanish 
War, pp. 325-338. See also Lyman J. Gage in 
The American-Spanish War, pp. 367-391. 


UNITED STATES ADHERES TO TREATY OF PARIS. 


conditions apparently beyond control, 
the nation found itself swept onto the 
stage of international affairs, and 
forced to play a new and untried part 
— that of aiding an oppressed and re- 
bellious colony in gaining its inde- 
pendence from the mother country. 
What had happened at the end of the 
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Eighteenth century thus found its re- 
production in the Nineteenth, with this 
notable difference, however, that the 
aid rendered to the Colonies was for 
France the beginning of democracy; 
the aid rendered to Cuba by the 
United States was the beginning of 
empire. 


CHAPTER II. 
1898. 


THE BATTLE OF MANILA BAY. 


The President proclaims the adherence of the United States to the terms of the Treaty of Paris 
— Тһе rendezvous of the Pacific fleet at Hong Kong — Proclamation of neutrality by Great 
Britain — Departure of the fleet for the Philippines — Dewey’s plan for the attack — The Span- 


ish line of battle— The battle— The Spanish 


During the first few days after the 
establishment of belligerent relations 
between Spain and the United States, 
President McKinley issued three proc- 
lamations under his name. The first, 
dated April 22, proclaimed a blockade 
of the northern and southern coasts of 
Cuba; the second, dated April 23, is- 
sued a call for 125,000 two year volun- 
teers; the third, outlined the policy to 
he followed by the United States in 
the matter of the international law of 
war. Just what this policy would be 
was a thing of no little concern to the 
other nations, as the United States had 
refused to sign the international com- 
pact known as the Declaration of 
Paris, which had defined and enlarged 
the rights of neutral nations, es- 
pecially with regard to maritime com- 
merce. This agreement had definitely 


fleet destroyed. 


abrogated the right of belligerent 
powers to issue letters of marque or 
permit privateering, and ав the 
United States was not a signatory 
power, it was feared that the admin- 
istration would resort to a method ot 
warfare that would menace the mari- 
time trade of the world. Neverthe- 
less, since its promulgation in 1856, 
the United States had considered 
itself morally bound by the Declara- 
tion, and, in fact, had adhered closely 
to its provisions during the Civil War. 
If there was any doubt with regard 
to the matter it was dispelled by the 
third proclamation which was issued 
on April 26. In it the President stated 
specifically that the ‘‘ war should be 
conducted upon principles in harmony 
with the present views of nations and 
sanctioned by their recent practice, it 
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has already been announced that the 
poliey of this government will be not 
to resort to privateering, but to ad- 
here to the rules of the Declaration of 
Paris.” 

The two proclamations addressed to 
neutral nations had the effect of clos- 
ing all foreign ports, save under ex- 
ceptional conditions, and for very 
short periods of time to the war ves- 
sels of the belligerent powers. At the 
outbreak of the war, the American 
fleet was divided into three squadrons: 
two on the Atlantic coast under Acting 
Rear Admiral W. T. Sampson and 
Commodore W. S. Schley respectively, 
the third station at the port of Hong 
Kong, on the far-away coast of China, 
under command of Commodore George 
Dewey. 

Great Britain declared neutrality 
April 23, which forced Commodore 
Dewey to withdraw his fleet from 
British waters. The latter was ac- 
cordingly confronted by a problem 
that had two solutions: to leave Hong 
Kong and sail for the coast of Cali- 
fornia, or to seek the Philippines and 
batter out a berth for his ships in the 
territory of the enemy. That the 
former alternative did not occur to him 
or to the administration at Washing- 
ton is very evident. In fact, the Pacific 
fleet had been gathered at Hong Kong 
for a specific purpose, and events were 
now hastening toward its fulfillment. 
The closing of the neutral harbor to 
the American fleet was but the first 
move in the tremendous game which 
was to destroy the sea power of Spain 
in the Pacific, and marked the be- 


GREAT BRITAIN DECLARES NEUTRALITY. 


ginning of the end of a once majestic 
empire. 

Early in January, 1898, when the 
relations between the two nations were 
evidently becoming more and more 
strained, it was evident that the 
slightest mistake on the part of either 
would result in a rupture. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, Secretary of the Navy 
Long* ordered the captains of the 
various ships to fill the bunkers with 
the best coal to be obtained, to re-enlist 
the members of the crews whose terms 
had expired, and to keep the ships fit 
and ready for any contingency that 
might present itself. No one dreamed, 
however, in carrying out these com- 
mands how soon that rupture was to 
come, and in what a tragie manner. 

On February 25, ten days after the 
destruetion of the Maine, Commodore 
Dewey received the following message 


* * The commander in chief of the Asiatic Sta- 
tion and the commander in chief of the North 
Atlantie station had been engaged in thoroughly 
preparing the units of their commands for the 
test of war. The squadrons, ships, officers, and 
crews were in admirable condition and training, 
had been for months engaged in tactical maneu- 
vers and gunnery practice, and were strength- 
ened by the addition of the auxiliary vessels as 
rapidly as converted. The bureaus of the De- 
partment had, by wise forethought, prepared them 
with every facility in the way of men, supplies, 
ammunition, information, and drills, and as early 
as April 15, four weeks before Admiral Cer- 
vera’s fleet reached Cuban waters, the Navy of 
the United States was ready for the outbreak of 
hostilities. The North Atlantic fleet at Key 
West covered Cuba; the Flying Squadron at 
Hampton Roads stood ready to defend our own 
coast, or threaten that of Spain, and the Asiatic 
Squadron at Hong Kong only awaited informa- 
tion of the outbreak of hostilities.” Report of 
Secretary of the Navy John D. Long, November 
15, 1898, in Messages and Documents, 1898— 
1899. 


DEWEY ORDERED TO THE PHILIPPINES. 


from Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt: 


“Secret and confidential. Order the squad- 
ron, except the Monocacy to Hong Kong. Keep 
full of coal. In the event of declaration of war, 
Spain, your duty will be to see that the Spanish 
squadron does not leave the Asiatic coast, and 
then offensive operations in the Philippine 
Islands. Keep Olympia until further orders.” 

On April 4 another message came 
ordering the landing at Hong Kong of 
“© all woodwork, stores, etc., not con- 
sidered necessary for operations.”’ 

Commodore Dewey had at this time 
under his command the protected 
eruisers Olympia, Boston, Raleigh, the 
gunboats Concord and the Petrel, and 
an old sidewheel steamer, the Monoc- 
асу, which was rejected as inefficient. 
The powerful dispatch-boat, the Mc- 
Culloch, joined the fleet on April 18. 
The fleet, however, was decidedly in 
need of colliers and storeships, and in 
obedience to instructions from Wash- 
ington, Dewey purchased an English 
collier, the Nanshan, with 3,000 tons 
of coal aboard, and later, the Zaphiro, 
with 600 tons. These he manned with 
the officers and sailors of the deserted 
Monocacy. On the 22d the Baltimore 
arrived after a long voyage from 
Honolulu, bringing with her a wel- 
come supply of ammunition. Immedi- 
ately upon arrival she was treated to 
her war coat of slate grey paint, the 
other ships having been repainted sev- 
eral days previously. 

On Saturday, April 23, as the result 
of President McKinley’s proclamation 
to neutral nations of the existence of 
a state of war between the United 
States and Spain, the governor-gen- 
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eral of Hong Kong notified Commo- 
dore Dewey that the American fleet 
must withdraw from the harbor before 
4 o'clock P. м., April 25. Without 
waiting for the expiration of the time 
designated, the fleet anchored the next 
day in the Chinese harbor, Mirs Bay. 
On the day of his departure from 
Hong Kong came the following dis- 
patch from Secretary Long: 

“War has commenced between the United 
States and Spain. Proceed at once to Philippine 
Islands. Commence operations at once, particu- 
larly against the Spanish fleet. You must cap- 
ture vessels or destroy. Use utmost endeavors. 
Long.” 

Thus in five terse sentences did the 
government place its destiny in the 
eastern seas in the hands of one man. 
What he should do, and how he should 
do it were not too clearly defined; 
haste and thoroughness only were the 
sole requirements. Dewey, however, 
did not obey this order to the letter, 
deeming it wiser to delay his de- 
parture until the United States consul, 
Williams, had arrived from Manila. 
His delay was wholly justified by 
events, for the latter was able to sup- 
ply information of great value. The 
fleet weighed anchor in Mirs Bay at 
2 P. M., April 27, and in less than three 
days had traversed the 600 mile 
stretch across the Yellow Sea, arriving 
off Bolinao Point on the morning of 
April 30. Here additional prepara- 
tions for the forthcoming collision 
were made; everything that could be 
the least in the way, or could endanger 
life by splintering or catching on fire, 
was thrown without a thought into the 
waves. Reports had been received to 
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the effect that Admiral Montojo had 
planned to meet the American squad- 
ron in Subig Bay, an extensive harbor 
some 50 miles from Manila, and it was 
therefore possible that a few hours 
would bring the opposing fleets to- 
gether. The Boston, the Concord, and 
later the Baltimore, were sent ahead 
to reconnoiter, but rejoined their com- 
rade vessels with the information that 
none of the enemy was to be found in 
Subig Bay. The dispatches of Ad- 
miral Montojo later revealed that he 
had, indeed, planned to give battle in 
Subig Bay, but that the defenses of 
the same were so worthless that he 
returned with his ships to Manila.* 
On the return of the scouting 
eruisers, Commodore Dewey called a 
conference of the captains, and placed 
before them his plan for entering 
Manila harbor at night with screened 
lights, and giving battle to the Span- 
iards on the following morning. Ac- 
eording the speed of the ships was 
modified so as to bring the fleet at the 
entrance of Manila Bay at midnight, 
and so well was their progress timed 
that at 11 o'clock the fleet was enter- 
ing Boca Grande, the southernmost 
of the three available channels lead- 


** The guns which should have been mounted 
on that island were delayed a month and a half. 
This surprised ше, as the shore batteries that 
the navy had installed (with very little diffi- 
culty) at the entrance of the bay of Manila, un- 
der the intelligent direction of colonel of naval 
artillery, Senor Garces, and Lieutenant Benea- 
vente, were ready to fight twenty-four days after 
the commencement of the work. Т was no less 
disgusted that they confided in the few torpe- 
does which they had found feasible to put there." 
Report of Admiral Montojo on the battle of Ma- 
nila. 


AMERICAN FLEET ENTERS MANILA HARBOR. 


ing into the bay. Ina single line, with 
the flagship in the lead, each ship 
guided by a tiny light set in a box at 
the stern of the preceding vessel, the 
fleet moved silently past the fortresses 
and over waters reputed to be pro- 
tected by mines of tremendous power. 
Yet in spite of the fact that the arrival 
of the American fleet in the Philippine 
waters had been reported to Montojo, 
apparently no endeavor was made to 
guard against just such an enterprise 
as the American fleet was making. 
Perhaps they had not dreamed that 
Commodore Dewey would undertake 
so daring a thing as an attempt to 
enter Manila harbor at night, but 
whatever be the explanation of 
Spanish inactivity, the American ships 
were well into the harbor before an 
alarm was given. Even then the dis- 
covery was due to an accident; incau- 
tious stoking of the McCulloch reveal- 
ing the presence of the fleet. Signal 
rockets were sent up from the forts, 
and a few fruitless shots fired from 
the guns on El fraile, the island 
nearest to the mainland. The Мс- 
Culloch, Concord and the Raleigh 
opened fire in return, but soon desisted 
at a signal from the flagship. 

Manila possesses one of the most 
magnificent harbors in the world, and 
is capable of being strongly protected. 
Tts shape, roughly, is that of a flask, 
the mouth of which, ten miles in width, 
is guarded by a group of three islands, 
Corregidor, Caballo and El fraile. Be- 
yond these islands the body of the flask 
is gained, 21 miles long and 32 miles 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE BATTLE. 


wide, the waters within being little 
less in depth than the ocean. The city 
is situated on the southeastern shore 
of the bay, directly at the point of its 
greatest width. Founded by the 
Spanish adventurer Legaspi in 1571, 
it still retains many vestiges of its 
age, notably its old wall and moat, the 
cathedral and other ancient buildings, 
many of which have been sadly muti- 
lated by earthquakes. 

When the fleet had approached to 
a point about ten miles from the city, 
a detour was made in order to drop 
the supply ships, the McCulloch being 
left as convoy. At five o'clock the 
light in the east was sufficient to reveal 
the position of the fleet to the waiting 
enemy, and a few minutes later the 
great guns of the shore batteries 
sounded the challenge. Their aim, 
however, was so poor that the Ameri- 
ean Ships made no reply, but steamed 
eoolly, as if in a peace maneuver, to- 
ward the city of Manila. То its 
people, these grey messengers sent 
terror to the thousands of people who 
thronged the walls and the housetops. 
They expected nothing less than that 
the guns of the fleet would be turned 
upon their city, an expectation that the 
proelamation* of Governor-General 
Augusti, in which he stigmatized the 
Americans as ‘‘ social exerescences, 
guilty of outrages against the laws of 
nations and international conven- 
tions," had tended to foster. Never- 
theless, in spite of the furious firing 
from the fortresses near Manila no 

*See Halstead, Spanish-American War for 


full translation, p. 99. 
Vor. Х — 8 
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reply was made, and soon Ше watchers 
in the city beheld the fleet turn back 
on its course and steam toward 
Cavite, where the Spanish fleet was 
drawn up in battle order. 

There were worse dangers for 
Dewey's ships, however, than shells 
from the shore batteries, for as the 
flag-ship bore down upon Sangley 
Point, behind which the Spanish ships 
were huddled, there was a sudden 
shock, an upheaval of the water, fol- 
lowed immediately by another; suffi- 
cient proof that the vaunted torpedoes 
of the harbor were, after all, not a 
myth. It is true that they were too 
far away to do any injury, yet too 
near to be comfortable, and ominously 
suggestive of more to follow. Yet 
there was no hesitation; silently and 
inexorably, the American warships 
swept unscathed toward the Spanish 
fleet. н 

Cavité, the arsenal of the Spanish 
forces in the Philippines is situated on 
the southern extension of a double- 
pronged peninsula, extending some 
five miles into Manila Bay. The two 
prongs at the end and the long strip 
of land itself form two bays, Canacao 
and Bacoor. The Spanish admiral 
had anchored his ships across Can- 
acao, Stationing the weaker vessels in 
the shallower waters of Bacoor. His 
fleet consisted of seven cruisers and 
three smaller gunboats, aggregating 
13,351 tons displacement, and 110 
guns (against which were opposed the 
19,098 tons and 137 guns of the 
American fleet), and was arranged in 
line of battle as follows: Reina Chris- 
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tina, Castilla, Don Juan de Austria, 
Don Antonio de Ulloa, Isla de Luzon, 
Isla de Cuba, Marques del Duero, El 
Cano, Velasco, and General Lezo.* 

It was a half hour after the Spanish 
guns had opened upon their opponents 
that the order was given to return 
their fire. Throughout the battle Com- 
modore Dewey stood on the forward 
bridge of the Olympia and by his side 
its captain, Gridley. He perceived 
that the strain of waiting, intensified 
by the terrific heat of the Philippine 
May morning, was beginning to tell on 
the men, so when a range of about 
three miles had been attained, he 
ealled to the captain of the flagship: 
** [f you are ready, Gridley, you may 
fire." At his word one of the 8-inch 
guns in the forward turret roared 
forth its salute of death to the Spanish 
fleet. At the sound of the great gun, 
it is said that the shout ** Remember 
the Маше '' rang out on all of the 
ships, and soon the guns of the whole 
fleet were in play. The firing from 
both fleets became more and more 
furious as the distanee between them 
lessened; the American ships steam- 
ing back and forth in front of the 
Spanish line, delivering terrific broad- 
sides now from the port, and again 
from the starboard batteries. 

At 7 o'clock, in apparent desper- 
ation, the Spanish flag-ship, the Chris- 
tina, slipped her eables, and with 
splendid audacity, steamed out to- 
ward the Ameriean vessels. She be- 
eame, immediately, the target for 


* Maclay, History of the United States Navy, 
vol. iii, pp. 205-206. 


BEGINNING OF THE BATTLE. 


every available gun of the fleet, and 
soon the effects of the fearful punish- 
ment she was receiving became appar- 
ent. For a while she staggered for- 
ward, the escaping steam from her 
injured machinery and the clouds of 
smoke from her hatches revealing how 
desperately wounded she was. At 
last aware of the folly of further ef- 
fort, and in immediate danger of sink- 
ing, the ship was put about and made 
for the shallow water as fast as the 
crippled engines could propel her 
Even in her death struggle, she was 
not to go unscathed, for before the 
survivors could escape, an 8-inch shell 
from the Olympia exploded in the 
engine-room, making havoc of the 
already ruined vessel, killing woundec 
and unwounded, and starting a fire 
that was soon beyond control. Orders 
were given to sink her, and the othe: 
ships closed around to pick up the sur 
vivors, among them Admiral Montojo 
who was severely wounded. 

While the attention of the fleet wa: 
held by the daring but foolhardy 
maneuver of the Christina, two smal 
launches put out from Cavite, pur 
posing, apparently, to attack the 
Olympia with torpedoes.* But the 
fate of the great cruiser was their: 
also. They became in a few moment: 
centres of a perfect storm of shell; 
from the secondary batteries of th: 
ships, one being sunk, and the othe 
driven to the shore. 


* Dewey, Official report of the battle of Мы 
nila. Maclay in his History of the United State 
Navy maintains that these torpedo-boat attack 
were mythical. See vol. iii, pp. 177-178. 
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THE SPANISH FLEET DESTROYED. 


Five times the American fleet had 
steamed back and forth in front of the 
Spanish line of battle, and as yet there 
was no evidence of great damage hav- 
ing been done to the opposing squad- 
ron. The Reina Christina had been 
destroyed, and others of the ships had 
been on fire several times, but so had 
one of the Ameriean ships, and the 
enemy's firing was still as vigorous as 
at the beginning of the action. At 
1:35 o'clock, the Olympia displayed 
the signal: ‘‘ Cease firing, and follow 
the flag-ship." In obedience to this 
command, the fleet silenced its guns 
and withdrew out of range. This 
movement so astonished the Spaniards 
that they immediately cabled to Mad- 
rid the defeat of the American fleet. 
The cause of the withdrawal was a 
matter no less serious than a report 
from the ships that the ammunition 
was running low. When the ships 
were beyond the danger zone, orders 
were given to pipe the men to break- 
fast, much to the disgust of the gun- 
crews who grumbled and expressed the 
sentiment, ‘‘ To hell with breakfast "" 
TThe order, however, brought a blessed 
relief to the engineers, stokers, and 
magazine attendants, who had been 
working for two hours in a tempera- 
ture ranging from 110? to 160°. 

A conference of the captains was 
called by Commodore Dewey, and 
when their reports were brought in, to 
the delight of all it was learned that the 
ships were practically uninjured. In 
addition there had been no loss of life, 
and the rumor that the ammunition 
was growing short was proved to be 
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erroneous. The moment of gloom 
was dispelled in a twinkling, and at 
once all were eager to complete the 
work. That it could be done no one 
had the slightest doubt. 

During this interim, Commodore 
Dewey sent a flag of truce to the bat- 
teries at Manila announcing that if 
they did not cease firing he would 
shell the city. This had the desired 
effect and the batteries were silent 
during the remainder of the action. 

After a rest of three hours, the fleet 
again steamed down in battle order, 
the Baltimore this time in the lead. 
It was then perceived that the work 
of destruction was almost complete. 
the Spanish ships showing clearly the 
fearful effect of the American guns. 
Only one of them, the Don Antonio de 
Ulloa, was able to make effective re- 
sistance, and its guns were soon 
silenced. The shore batteries, how- 
ever, were still active, and two shots 
from them did considerable damage to 
the Baltimore, wounding two officers 
and six men. 

Steaming up to a distance of less 
than two thousand yards, the Ameri- 
can fleet in obedience to its order to 
capture or destroy, completed its 
work, and soon the Spanish fleet was 
but a tragic array of battered hulks, 
whose exploding magazines continued 
the devastation begun by the Ameri- 
can shells. The ships directed to de- 
stroy the arsenal and the batteries at 
Cavité were no less thorough; the 
battle virtually ceasing when a well 
aimed shot blew up the powder maga- 
zine of the arsenal. At 12:40 the guns 
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of the enemy no longer made reply, 
white flags of surrender were flying 
at Cavité and other points, so the sig- 
nal to cease firing and anchor at will 
was displayed, and the battle of Man- 
ila Bay was at an end. 

In his report of the battle, Commo- 
dore Dewey, referring to Commander 
Wood, of the Petrel, who was detailed 
to destroy the small gunboats behind 
the point of Cavité, says: ‘‘ This duty 
was performed in the most thorough 
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and complete manner possible." 
These words might be taken from 
their context and applied to work of 
the American fleet as а whole. The 
battle of Manila in its far-reaching 
results, in the perfection of the method 
adopted by Commodore Dewey, in the 
insignifieant loss of life experienced 
by the vietors, and in the absolute 
thoroughness with which the task was 
performed, was one of the decisive 
naval battles of the world's history. 


CHAPTER III. 


1898. 


CREATING AN ARMY. 


Difficulties in the mobilization of a large army — The navy better prepared than army— Size of 
army on a peace basis — Reply to call for volunteers — Need for care in subjecting men to tropi 
cal conditions — Organization and training camps. 


Owing to the fact that Commodore 
Dewey was not permitted to make use 
of the cables running from Manila to 
Hong Kong, authoritative informa- 
tion regarding the battle did not reach 
the United States until May 7. In the 
meanwhile publie attention was occu- 
pied by the events taking place in the 
Gulf of Mexico. At the outbreak of 
the war rash statements had been 
made to the effect that 50,000 soldiers 
could be poured into Cuba within a 
fortnight, and the Spanish army put 
to flight within thirty days. It was 
soon discovered, however, that mobil- 
izing an army was no less a problem 
in 1898 than it was in the days pre- 


ceding the disaster at Bull Run. Ii 
was found that the entire organizatior 
of the war department was incapable 
of bearing up under the strain arising 
from the conditions of war, and the re 
adjustments found imperative and ех. 
periments that were made during th: 
first days of the war resulted in delay: 
and perhaps disasters. 

In comparison with the navy, th: 
army presented to the publie a ver7 
shabby and discreditable spectacle. 
And yet the people, in a way, wer 
responsible for the condition as it ex 
isted. Soon or late, Congress always 
gives the people what they want, ani 
as yet there had been no insistent de 
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mand for an increased or more efficient 
army. Pressure of circumstances and 
popular opinion had been responsible 
for the building of the new American 
navy, but there had been no call for 
an army capable of doing more than 
protect the country during the internal 
dissensions that might arise during 
times of peace. 

It was evident from the beginning 
that the regular army of 28,143 men 
would serve merely as the nucleus for 
an army such as would be required in 
the confliet now imminent, and the 
States were accordingly called upon 
for their quota of volunteers. On April 
23, two days after the opening of hos- 
tilities, the President issued the proc- 
lamation ealling for 125,000 two year 
volunteers. The reply was a revela- 
tion to those who conceived that the 
martial spirit of America was passing, 
for instead of thousands, hundred of 
thousands offered to go to the front, 
and it was only by the most rigid ex- 
amination in order to eliminate every 
one in the least physically or otherwise 
unfit that the number was reduced 
to the required point. The weak, the 
underweighted, the  hollow-chested, 
and the puny were left out. The exami- 
nations were as severe as those con- 
ducted in time of peace, and the result 
was the selection of none but those 
fittest for the task. It was the fittest, 
alone, who would survive, for these 
volunteers were to contend with foes 
quite as merciless and far more in- 
sidious than the Spaniards: with heat, 
malaria, yellow fever, and all the other 
evils of the tropies. Of these volun- 
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teers many were raw boys, scarcely 
out of school, some were negroes, not 
a few were battle-scarred veterans 
who had worn the blue and the gray 
during the ’60’s, whose eagerness to 
fight side by side in this conflict with 
a foreign foe revealed how truly was 
the nation a unity at last. A month 
later (May 25) the President issued 
another call for volunteers, and again 
the reply was as enthusiastic as be- 
fore. Several hundred thousand re- 
sponded when only 75,000 were de- 
sired. The same caution, however, 
was exercised in this case as in the 
first, and the final result was an army 
of 200,000 recruits, raw, and mainly 
untrained in the elements of military 
science, but material out of which an 
invincible army could be shaped in a 
comparatively short space of time. 
The following table shows the volun- 
teer army as organized, with the num- 
ber of men supplied by each State: 


Officers Men 
General officers and staff... 1,010 1,329 
Алабата“ уы ы ce peers 141 3,061 
АКША. 91 1.934 
(Шота е 186 4,441 
(Сао п оен 49 1,076 
Connecticut s o s anseres masesa 100 2,436 
Palaware . s s emere 47 969 
District of Columbia ....... 49 922 
Шода. 48 956 
о жж coo osconqonO 50 142 3,389 
ITO ON. етене 32 644 
ТЕ з» носов 489 10,453 
IOANA и eem ies e 260 5,564 
OE S oe е 206 3,354 
Kansasa o e 167 3,735 
[intu Sv? е 186 4,559 
ОТАН, STER COO dO COO OO OR 101 2,255 
Мае О es certe. 61 1,444 
Marygland o s e зе 91 1,979 
Massachusetts . . . ......... 277 5,515 
Michigana ‚ООО a TA 233 5,185 
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Officers Men 
лево Ua ese rotes ono 196 4,222 
Ла а с conconcacono 108 2,512 
ОВО еее 271 6,234 
АШИ» c cT. 48 976 
Мерава. s a лень 137 3,232 
Nevada = о Mer 15 481 
New Hampshire . . . ....... 4T 952 
New Дев ert oa c OD куз, 184 4,163 
NEW VOTRE екен 705 15,924 
North Carolina . . . ....... 145 2,840 
North Dakota . s s eer 21 658 
(Ol hito Р o. вов е 485 9,557 
ШОШ а o e 56 1,182 
Pennsylvania . . . .......... 619 11,606 
Та. ПТО: e o eree ох 54 1,170 
South Carolina . . . ........ 90 2,060 
Southapakota ‚ ese. 46 983 
Tennessee . . . ............. 187 4,148 
р, eoo YS 231 5,054 
ТАЛ alts Gaetan с о 15 429 
УИ о о EI 48 980 
ИЕ oaao ОКК О 164 3,709 
Vashington о Ж оос 60 1,379 
West Virginia . . . eere 88 2,245 
ОНИ a ORT ORO O е 198 4,293 
WARTS оа qe ete 17 446 
United States Volunteers (at 
Паре) e ns 763 16,992 


Appointments апа  enlist- 


ments after first calls.... 1,047 39,501 


ТОШ, P co 10,017 — 223,235 

The well-equipped Spanish soldiers 
stationed in Cuba numbered 180,000, 
yet 214,000 had originally answered 
the roll-call of the army. The remain- 
ing 34,000 were there, indeed, but 
they were under and not on top of 
Cuban soil. Yellow fever, malaria and 
the ravages of the humid climate had 
sounded taps for them long before 
Shafter’s men had disembarked, or 
Roosevelt charged up San Juan Hill. 
It was a terrible, silent warning — 
and one which the Secretary of War 
and the President heeded. Congress 
authorized them to recruit a number 
of specially qualified men, and accord- 
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ingly three calvary regiments, а 
volunteer brigade of engineers and a 
volunteer force of about 10,000 en- 
listed men were all selected because of 
their immunity to tropical diseases. 

The first move was to place all these 
raw recruits in training camps where 
contact with the regular soldiers 
would effect their breaking in more 
quickly and thoroughly than months of 
less strenuous training in their own 
States. Another important point was 
to partially acclimatize these men, 
thus breaking the rude shock of sudden 
transmission into torrid heat. To 
accomplish this the camps were all 
located in the South, and near enough 
also to Cuba to have the men ready to 
be transported at the call of emer- 
gency. 

The regular army was mobilized on 
April 15, and camps for the organiza- 
tion and training of the volunteer 
army were established at Chicka- 
mauga, New Orleans, Mobile and 
Tampa. Major-General Brooke, Brig- 
adier-Generals Coppinger and Wade, 
and Major-General Shafter were as- 
signed command of these encamp- 
ments, and immediately set themselves 
at work on the tremendous task of 
creating an efficient army out of the 
horde of green recruits. The two 
weeks passed, and as yet only 10,000 
men were ready to go to the front, and 
these most inadequately equipped, and 
in no way fit for a summer campaign 
in the tropics. In addition the rations 
supplied by the commissariat was of 
such inferior quality that a good share 
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of such supplies had to be destroyed.* 
Most of the volunteers had to be sup- 
plied with Springfield rifles and old 
style smoky powder. Many lacked 
uniforms; some had never fired a gun, 
and some had never slept overnight 
in the open. Yet in seven weeks after 
the first call for volunteers, a great 
body of soldiers were transported 
from Florida to Cuba, equipped, well- 
generaled and well-trained. What 
sounds like a miracle was in reality 


*See Alger, The Spanish-American War, pp. 
6-28; 376-454. Also, Hearings before the Com- 
mission on the Conduct of the War. 
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the result of seven weeks of the hard- 
est work ever done by a harassed 
Secretary of War, а painstaking 
Major-General and a corps of splendid 
officers. Tardy Congress at last made 
the needful appropriations, factories 
worked day and night, some even 
putting in new plants for the purpose, 
gun factories turned out hundreds per 
day where they had formerly made but 
fifty, and in short, the whole army 
world awoke from its enforced apathy 
like the mythical castle from its hun- 
dred years’ sleep. 


CHAPTER 


1898. 


THE BLOCKADE OF CUBA. 


Early problems of war, паха] — Hypotheses regarding Spanish fleets The blockading fleet — The 
commanders — Why Havana was not bombarded — The Cardenas affair — Cutting the cables at 
Cienfuegos — Communications with Cuban army. 


It was a very fortunate thing, in- 
deed, that our army could not do as the 
visionaries and enthusiasts would have 
had it and attempt a triumphant prog- 
ress aeross Cuba. It was not until the 
army sat around Santiago that the 
problem of land war in Cuba was 
grasped in an adequate way. Then it 
was that those who had grown satir- 
ical respecting General Miles's coun- 
sels for cautious progress and his 
carefully worked out plans for carry- 
ing on the land eampaign understood 
how nearly correct he was. The early 


problems of the war, however, were 
not for the army to solve at all. As 
long as Spain had three powerful 
fleets free to act there could be no 
question of a land campaign in Cuba, 
and even the guns of Dewey did far 
more damage to the prestige of Spain 
than they did to her navy. The eleven 
vessels he destroyed were none of a 
higher rating than eruisers, and the 
majority of them only gun-boats. In 
the matter of tonnage alone Dewey's 
six outweighed the eleven of Montojo. 
On paper, at least, Spain had a navy 
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that still outranked that of the 
United States, and as long as it re- 
mained a menace, it was for the navy 
to aet and not the army.* 

At the outbreak of the war the Span- 
ish Atlantie fleet had been divided 
into two squadrons: the heavy reserve 
Нееё under eommand of Admiral 
Camara being stationed at Cadiz, the 
flying squadron under Admiral Cer- 
vera being ordered to the Cape Verde 
Islands. Just as the declaration of 
neutrality by Great Britain had the 
effect of closing the harbor of Hong 
Kong, so did Portugal's declaration of 
neutrality close the harbor of St. Vin- 
cent to Cevera's fleet. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, under the pretext of 
making repairs to his ships, he tarried 
for a week longer finally sailing on 
April 30 with destination unknown. 
The cities of the Atlantic coast began 
to have visions of rapidly approach- 
ing destruction, and from Boston to 
Savannah came frantic calls for ships 
and guns. 

Nor were their fears wholly ground- 
less. With this swift and powerful 
fleet at large on the high seas, almost 
any theory with respect to the pur- 
pose it might have in view could be 
justified. "The information that was 
abroad regarding the ships of Cer- 
vera's fleet justified the belief that 
their sphere of action was very ex- 
tended, hence a swift blow struck at 
New York or Boston was not at all im- 


* For fuller diseussion of strategical points 
see Wilson, The Downfall of Spain, chaps. iii., 
v.; Sargent, Campaign of Santiago, vol. i, pp. 
65-78. 
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possible. Various guesses were made 
as to the destination of the fleet: one 
hypothesis being that it would return 
to Spain, another that it would en- 
deavor to intercept and destroy the 
Oregon, then on her remarkable voy- 
age around South America. The gen- 
erally accepted theory, however, and 
the one acted upon by the administra- 
tion, was that Cervera would come to 
the rescue of Науапа. То both coun- 
tries this city seemed to be the key to 
the situation, hence the first blow was 
directed against it by the establish- 
ment of the blockade, planned, even 
before the outbreak of hostilities. Ad- 
miral Sampson's fleet was accordingly 
dispatched from Key West on April 
22, the first day of the war. 

The American fleet was an exceed- 
ingly heterogeneous collection of ves- 
sels, and contained examples of every 
type of American war-ships from the 
fast battleships like the Iowa to the 
antiquated monitors, the Terror and 
the Amphitrite. А fleet is like the 
proverbial chain, and is no faster than 
its slowest ships, hence the efficiency 
of the blockading squadron was 
greatly lowered by the relative weak- 
ness of many of its units. In order to 
gain the services of an officer recog- 
nized as an authority on modern ships 
and guns, Captain William T. Samp- 
son was given command of the block- 
ading squadron, with the rank of Act- 
ing Rear-Admiral. To give him this 
post, he was summarily promoted over 
twenty officers, including six rear- 
admirals: an action that resulted in no 
little criticism and heart burnings, and 
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in the end doubtless made his task 
more difficult than it would otherwise 
have been. Nevertheless his training 
and peculiar fitness justified the 
irregularity of the appointment. The 
command of the Atlantic coast squad- 
ron was given to Commodore Winfield 
S. Schley, whose gallant rescue of the 
survivors of the Greely Arctic expe- 
dition had brought him prominently 
before the public. 

The blockade had the effect of 
frightening the citizens of Havana 
thoroughly, but did little else as far as 
the city itself was concerned. There 
was no intention in the minds of the 
leaders of the administration of tak- 
ing a step so desperate, and one so 
productive of needless suffering as the 
bombardment of a city of the size of 
Havana. Nevertheless it became more 
and more evident as the blockade 
progressed that nothing short of such 
an attack would cause the capitulation 
of the city. The blockade itself was 
strictly kept, and a number of vessels 
bringing cargoes to Havana were cap- 
tured, yet it appeared that the re- 
sources of the city had been under- 
estimated, and were sufficient for an 
indefinite defense against such a mild 
form of attack. 

А more active policy was accord- 
ingly adopted, and while Havana was 
still permitted to go unscathed, attacks 
were made on three of the towns that 
in a sense formed the outer line of the 
capital city’s defences. The first of 
these, and, indeed, the first real collis- 
ion of the war, took place at Matanzas, 
a town of 35,000 inhabitants, 50 miles 
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east of Havana. It was reported that 
the Spanish forces were strengthen- 
ing the fortifications at Point Rubel- 
cava, three miles from the entrance to 
Matanzas harbor. Accordingly the 
flag-ship New York, the Puritan, and 
the Cincinnati appeared before that 
port on May 27. As soon as the little 
fleet approached within range, they 
were challenged by a shell from one of 
the forts. The American ships replied 
immediately, and so effective was 
their gunnery that the fortifications 
were destroyed in a few minutes. It 
cannot be questioned but that there 
was loss of life on the part of the de- 
fenders, but from the reports sent 
forth by the Spanish authorities it was 
claimed that the net result of the 
action was the death of an army mule. 
Thus, officially, the Matanzas mule 
was the first victim of the war, becom- 
ing thereby a figure of historical and 
international interest, and above all a 
godsend to the periodieal humorist. 

Another incident that narrowly es- 
сареа being humorous was a duel that 
took place during the early days of the 
war between the New York and a 
troop of Spanish cavalry which was 
patroling the shore near Mariel, a 
small town a few miles to the west of 
Havana. With an audacity that was 
either sublime or insane, the troopers 
attacked the warship with their rifles, 
attracting thereby a shower of shrap- 
nel from the rapid firing guns that 
soon hurried them to cover. 

The news of Dewey's victory ar- 
rived on May 7, a week after the bat- 
tle, and aroused the country to a pitch 
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of enthusiasm seldom experienced in 
its history. It seemed to be the signal, 
too, for inereased activity in the West. 
The slow patrol of the ships along the 
northern and southern coasts, marked 
by nothing more exciting than the 
occasional capture of a blockade run- 
ner, gave place to a series of signifi- 
cant events that followed fast upon 
one another. This activity was in- 
itiated by two skirmishes that took 
plaee on May 11, as the result of which 
American lives were lost— the first 
blood to be shed by Spanish bullets. 
The scene of the first of these was 
Cardenas, a town some 60 miles to the 
east of Havana. Three days before, 
the torpedo boat Winslow endeavored 
by a ruse to draw three Spanish gun- 
boats within the harbor away from the 
protection of the batteries, but failed 
in its efforts to do so. The second 
attempt, made on the 11th, however, 
was productive of quite unexpected 
results. Instead of entrapping the 
Spaniards, the Winslow itself was 
snared, and found itself far into the 
harbor and in the midst of anchored 
buoys that marked the range for the 
guns of the vessels and the batteries 
on the shore. When the little craft 
reached these she immediately became 
the target for a furious attack. A 
shell fired early in the engagement 
wounded Lieutenant Bernadou, the 
commanding officer and wrecked the 
steering gear. The gunboats Wil- 
mington and the Machias, and the 
cutter Hudson came to the rescue of 
the disabled boat, the latter making a 
heroic effort to tow the Winslow to 
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safety and ultimately succeeding in 
getting her out of danger by lashing 
alongside. Nevertheless assistance 
eame too late to prevent the most 
disastrous incident of the action. En- 
sign Worth Bagley, the executive 
officer of the Winslow, who was de- 
tailed to direct the vessel, found it 
necessary, after the injury to the 
steering-gear, to make trips back and 
forth from the machine-room to the 
deck. While standing on the deck 
near Lieutenant Bernadou, after one 
of these trips, a Spanish shell ex- 
ploded close by, instantly killing him 
and four others, and in addition 
wounding six more. It was only by 
almost superhuman efforts that the 
boats succeeded in escaping from the 
zone of danger.* The Spanish forces, 
however, paid still more dearly for 
their temporary victory, for the Wil- 
mington and the Machias avenged the 
disaster by shelling the harbor and the 
city, destroying two of the ships, the 
Antonio Lopez and the Ligera, re- 
ducing the batteries, and burning the 
houses along the water-front. 

On the same day another collision 
occurred at Cienfuegos on the south- 
ern coast.+ This city, next to Santi- 
ago, is perhaps the most important 
station of the Atlantic and Gulf 
cables, five lines entering at this 
point. In order to render the block- 
ade more efficient, and to isolate Cuba 
as thoroughly as possible, it was 


* Bernadou, The “ Winslow” at Cardenas in 
Century Magazine (March, 1899). 
+ Winslow, Cable-cutting at 
Century Magazine (March, 1899). 
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АТТЕМРТ TO CUT CABLES. 


deemed advisable to cut these cables.* 
The task was both difficult and danger- 
ous, for it would be necessary to ap- 
proach almost to the shore in light 
boats in order to grapple for the 
cables. Every volunteer knew that the 
chances were that hardly a man could 
eseape injury, yet this knowledge 
eaused no hesitation on their part. 
As soon as the call was issued, 
volunteers came from the Nashville, 
the Marblehead, and the Windom, 
from whom a squad of picked men was 
finally selected. Under Lieutenants 
Winslow and Anderson the party 
manned four launches and set out on 
their perilous enterprise. The Nash- 
ville and the Marblehead endeavored 
to protect the men at work by shelling 
the bushes along the shores, but in 


*«The precedents as to such action prior to 
the war with Spain, were not numerous, since 
communication by cables is a comparatively re- 
cent thing. On the outbreak of the war, the 
Government of the United States considered ‘ the 
advantage of declaring telegraph cables neutral.’ 
and to that end directed the naval forces in Cu- 
ban waters to refrain from interfering with them 
till further orders. This inhibition, evidently, 
was soon revoked. Early in May, 1898, two out 
of three cables were cut near Cienfuegos, with a 
view to sever connection with Havana. On May 
16, an unsuccessful effort was made to eut the 
Santiago-Jamaica cables; and two days later one 
of them was severed 1.3 miles off Morro Castle. 
May 20, the cable connecting Cuba and Hayti 
was broken outside the marine league off Mole 
St. Nicholas. July 11, the cable connecting 
Santa Cruz del Sur, Trinidad, Cienfuegos, and 
Havana, with Manzanillo and the east of Cuba, 
was cut; as was also, five days later, the line con- 
necting Santa Cruz and Jucaro.”— Moore, Di- 
gest of International Law, vol. vii, p. 369. See 
also Wilson, Submarine Telegraph Cables in 
their International Relations, Naval War Col- 
lege pubs (August, 1901). 
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spite of this the Spanish rifles kept up 
a continuous fusillade; the firing at 
the range of 200 yards becoming at 
last so furious that the boats were 
forced to retire before all of the cables 
were cut. Five men were killed and 
four wounded in this affair, which, like 
the one at Cardenas, was distinctly a 
failure. 

Yet in a large sense, neither enter- 
prise was a failure. They revealed 
that the spirit of the American sol- 
dier and sailor was still alive and 
potent whether in victory or defeat. 
The first few weeks of the war demon- 
strated to an expectant world that the 
younger generation who were now 
making history possessed in the fullest 
measure that quality of hardihood and 
dauntlessness that their fathers and 
grandfathers had shown at Yorktown, 
Lake Erie or Gettysburg. The age of 
heroic achievement had not yet passed. 

Cases of individual daring and 
initiative were not lacking; the neces- 
sity for getting in touch with the 
Cuban army, in particular, calling for 
those traits. Among those who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the efforts to 
bring assistance to the Cubans were 
Captain Dorst, who commanded 
several expeditions of the kind, and 
Lieutenant Rowan, of the 19th In- 
fantry, who made a most hazardous 
journey to the interior of the island 
where he conferred with General 
Gomez, formulating plans for the co- 
Operation of the two armies during 
the forthcoming campaign. 
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THEORIES REGARDING CERVERA'S DESTINATION. 


CHAPTER V. 


1898. 


THE QUEST OF CERVERA. 


Theories regarding destination of the Spanish Flying Squadron— Sampson decides in favor of San 
Juan, Porto Rico, and proceeds against the same—The bombardment of San Juan—The Spanish 
fleet reported at Martinique and Curacao—The voyage of the Oregon. 


It was not until after peace was de- 
elared that the American people were 
permitted to obtain a glimpse of the 
desperate straits in which the Spanish 
navy found itself at the outbreak of 
the war. Had they known then that 
Admiral Cervera, a brave and kindly 
man, and an able commander, was 
forced to leave St. Vincent unprepared 
and desponding,* there would have 
been less agitation on the sea-coast of 
the United States. Yet this they 
could not know, and hence it became 
imperative to form some conclusions 
regarding the fleet’s destination. All 
of the problems of the war centered 
on this one point, for until the Cape 
Verde fleet was eliminated all other 
activities must of necessity be subor- 
dinated. Four theories were pro- 
posed: first, that the Philippine 
Islands were the objective point; 
second, that Cervera was bound for 


* “Т send to-day the official letter which I 
announced yesterday. Its conclusions are in- 
deed conflicting; but сап we afford to cherish illu- 
sions ? Do we not owe to our country not only 
our lives, if necessary, but the exposition of our 
beliefs ? I am very uneasy about this. I ask 
myself if it is right for me to keep silent, and 
thereby make myself an accomplice in adventures 
which shall surely cause the ruin of Spain.” Ad- 
miral Cervera, Official correspondence, February 
26, 1898. 


Cienfuegos, as it was reported that 
he had munitions of war for Havana; 
third, that he was bound for Santiago 
de Cuba; and fourth, that San Juan, 
Porto Rico, was the probable destina- 
tion of the fleet. The first hypothesis 
was dismissed as being untenable, 
leaving the other three to be acted 
upon. Admiral Sampson, alone, con- 
ceived that Santiago would be selected 
by the Spanish admiral, but con- 
sidered Cienfuegos, the southern port 
of supply for Havana, or San Juan, 
the Porto Rican capital, more logical 
from a strategical point of view. 
With the purpose, therefore of set- 
tling the question as far as San Juan 
was concerned,* he detached the Iowa, 
Indiana, New York, Detroit, Amphi- 
trite, Wompatuck, and the Montgom- 
ery from the blockading fleet and pro- 
ceeded with them to Porto Rico. The 
ships arrived opposite the harbor of 
San Juan just as dawn was breaking 
on May 11. As soon as it became light 
* « Undoubtedly, at the time of leaving the 
Cape Verde Islands, Cervera knew ihe disposition 
of our vessels, and would be deterred from com- 
ing to our Northern coast by the presence of 
these powerful ships. Should he attempt this, it 
must be done in the face of great difficulties. He 


must approach our coast short of coal, always 
a much dreaded misfortune. Then he would be 


BOMBARDMENT 


enough to permit of accurate aiming, 
the order to begin firing was given. 
At the word the great guns from the 
turrets of the Гоша opened upon 
Morro Castle. The other ships fol- 
lowed suit and soon the whole fleet 
was hurling tons of steel-clad explo- 
sives against the Spanish fortifica- 
tions. So rapid was the firing that 
the ships in a short time became en- 
veloped in the pall of smoke belched 
from their guns, which at last became 
so dense that the command was given 
to silence the secondary batteries in 
order that the shore might be seen. 
The error of judgment that caused 
the retention of the antiquated black 
powder was never more emphasized 
than at the bombardment of San Juan. 
To this fact was due the low standard 
shown by the gunnery on this occasion. 
It is true that a heavy sea was run- 
ning, and that the fortresses were sit- 
uated upon points so elevated that 
aiming was difficult, yet these facts 
alone could not explain or justify the 
number of shots that missed or went 
wild. Indeed, not a few shells passed 
entirely over Morro and exploded in 


likely to have breakdowns; and where could he 
make repairs, either before or after fighting ? 
The disabling of one of his ships meant delay to 
all the others, and, in an encounter, meant, be- 
Sides, the loss of the disabled ship, almost without 
а blow. Any or all of these things might happen, 
and I believed he would think the risks too great. 
So, all things considered, it seemed to me most 
probable that he would try for San Juan. There 
he would be at home; only there he could hope 
to make repairs and there he could be sure of 
more coal, so necessary to enable him to reach a 
port in Cuha. Our part was plainly to meet him 
before he could reach San Juan.” — Admiral 
Sampson, in Century Magazine (April, 1899). 


OF SAN JUAN. ИО 
the city, giving rise to the complaint 
on the part of Spain that the United 
States was following the policy of 
bombarding cities without notification 
to the inhabitants, a thing not sanc- 
tioned by the modern usages of inter- 
national law. 

The bombardment was continued 
for three hours, the last shot being 
fired by the Terror at 8:15, after which 
the fleet withdrew. The damage re- 
ceived by both sides was inconsider- 
able in view of the immense amount of 
ammunition used. The New York, 
the Jowa, and the Amphitrite were 
struck by large shells, but their in- 
juries were relatively unimportant. 
One man was killed and four wounded 
on the New York, three wounded on 
the Гоша, and a gunner’s mate suffo- 
cated by the appalling heat in the 
turret of the Amphitrite. 

The bombardment of San Juan was 
little more than a reconnoissance in 
force, the main object in view being 
the discovery of the position of the 
Spanish fleet. It was clear, after the 
first few minutes, that the vessels of 
Cervera were not here, so the Ameri- 
ean fleet did not delay, but headed 
immediately towards the west, leaving 
the Spanish garrison possessed of the 
hallucination that it had repulsed the 
enemy. 

In the meantime the fast converted 
cruisers, the Harvard, Yale, St. Louis 
and St. Paul, were scouting among the 
islands and passages of the Antilles 
hoping to intercept the Spanish fleet 
should it take its course to some port 
other than San Juan. It was from 
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Captain Cotton of the Harvard that 
the information came that Cervera 
had touched at St. Pierre, the princi- 
pal port of the French island of Mar- 
tinique, and two days later (May 14) 
came the news from Willemstad, 
Curacao, that the Spanish fleet had 
obtained a small supply of coal for its 
torpedo boats at that point. There- 
fore, when Admiral Sampson anchored 
his vessels in the harbor of Cape Hay- 
tien (May 15), he received the infor- 
mation not vouchsafed by the guns of 
his fleet at San Juan. The same cable 
line that flashed this to Sampson was 
also the medium by which the Spanish 
admiral learned of the assault on San 
Juan, and he aecordingly changed his 
plans.* To go to that port under the 
circumstances, as he cabled to Minis- 
ter Bermejo, ** would be madness." 
That the Spanish ministry was aware 
of his desperate straits is furthermore 
evidenced by the message received by 
him from Bermejo while at Mar- 
tinique to the effect that he could re- 
turn to Spain if he found it necessary. 
Nevertheless, in spite of misgivings, 
he continued toward the coast of Cuba, 
finally reaching Santiago on May 19. 

To the Spaniards in Cuba the only 


* * Have received your cipher telegram advising 
me of pitiful condition of your naval forces. 
Believe no more can come from Spain, as none 
were available except Carlos V, Alfonso XIII, 
and a few destroyers and torpedo boats. Pelayo 
has not, Г believe, her secondary battery in- 
stalled. Possibly some of the trans-Atlanties pur- 
chased may come with stores. I believe there 
are four; speed good. Му coming here has been 
somewhat accidental; according to instructions I 
was to go to Porto Rico.” — Admiral Cervera to 
the commandant-general of navy yard at Havana 
(Manterola), Santiago, May 22, 1898. 


CERVERA REACHES SANTIAGO. 


hope of saving the island lay in succor 
from the Mother Country. They well 
knew that the naval and military 
forees already available could hold 
out but a short time against the well- 
nigh unlimited resources of the United 
States. Any illusions they may have 
had were wholly dispelled by the com- 
ing of Cervera's fleet. Instead of a 
dozen battleships and a flotilla of 
lesser craft, here were only six vessels 
in all, some of them clearly crippled 
by the voyage across the Atlantic. 
The fleet, instead of proving a savior, 
soon proved to be an incubus, only 
adding heavier burdens to the be- 
leaguered city. The additional 2,000 
mouths to feed hastened the famine 
already imminent, and, furthermore 
the coming of Admiral Cervera, him- 
self, soon resulted in a collision of au- 
thority between him and General 
Blanco that in the end proved dis- 
astrous to the plans of both. 

For one week Cervera was unmo- 
lested in the harbor of Santiago, and 
if he had hunted throughout the 
harbors of the world he could not have 
found a more secure hiding-place. It 
was so secure, indeed, that once 
within, the problem would be to get 
out. Under favorable conditions the 
city could hold out against almost 
any force, military or naval, for na- 
ture has done everything to render it 
impregnable. The entire line of the 
coast of the southern extension of 
Cuba is marked by mountains of 
heights varying from less than a thou- 
sand to 8,000 feet. These in many 
places rise sheer from the waters of 
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the sea, which, not far from the coast, 
assumes a depth of 6,000 feet. Неге 
and there along this natural barricade 
are bays and inlets, ушей run back 
into the mountains. The largest of 
these are Guantanamo and Santiago. 
It is almost impossible for a person 
unwarned of its presence to discover 
the entrance to the latter, so narrow 
is it and so beset with mountains. 'The 
channel, though less than 200 yards 
in width, is of sufficient depth, and is 
feasible to the largest battleships. 
Guarding this entrance is the ancient 
Morro Castle, the largest and most 
interesting of the three in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. It has all the character- 
istics of a medieval castle, and though 
it appears impregnable on its frown- 
ing height, 200 feet above the sea, it 
would be but poor protection against 
modern gun-fire. Santiago is at the 
head of the bay, four miles from 
Morro. Founded by Velasquez, the 
eonqueror of Cuba (1514), it is per- 
haps the oldest city established by 
Europeans, and stil retains many 
vestiges of its ancient origin. 

The week following the departure of 
Cervera from Curacao was a busy one 
for the American navy. It was as- 
sumed that he was bound for a Cuban 
port, for it was announced at Willem- 
stad that San Juan was the objective 
point, and familiarity with Spanish 
diplomatic methods was not calculated 
to inspire faith in a statement made 
under such circumstances. Аз а 
consequence San Juan was largely 
ignored for the time being. It was 
decided to envelop the island of Cuba 
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with the entire naval force, and in 
furtherance of this plan Commodore 
Sehley was ordered to proceed with 
the Atlantie flying squadron to Cien- 
fuegos by the way of Yucatan Chan- 
nel, thus sweeping the western end of 
the island in order to intercept Cer- 
vera should he attempt to reach 
Havana by that route. As Sampson's 
fleet was guarding the eastern end, 
the latter conceived that the escape of 
the Spanish fleet would be an impossi- 
bility. 

Schley proceeded to Cienfuegos 
without discovering any traces of the 
foe, and finally stationed himself at 
that port, acting with such delibera- 
tion that he drew upon his head the 
ire of Secretary Long and Admiral 
Sampson, which resulted in the issu- 
ance of orders placing his squadron 
under command of Sampson. He was 
ordered to leave Cienfuegos on May 
25 and proceed to Santiago de Cuba, 
but delayed his departure, acting on 
the assumption that Cervera was in 
the former port. His reports also 
contain a number of references to 
lack of fuel, and the difficulty of coal- 
ing off the Cuban coast. He arrived, 
however, at Santiago May 28, and im- 
mediately threw the navy department 
into a panic by threatening to return 
to Key West for supplies.* Impera- 


* We have no desire to enter into the unfortu- 
nate controversy that arose as a result of Ad- 
miral Schley’s actions in the Santiago affair. 
The facts given are taken substantially from the 
documents themselves, and, although the Court of 
Inquiry requested by Schley himself decided (Ad- 
miral Dewey dissenting) that he had failed in 
his duty from the strictest point of view, yet 
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tive orders to remain at his post came 
from Secretary Long, which, however, 
were unnecessary, for in the mean- 
while messages came from Schley to 
the effect that the Spanish fleet had 
been seen in the Santiago harbor. 
During the course of all of the 
events at Manila and about Cuba, an 
American battleship was undergoing 
a test of a wholly different nature, but 
equally severe. It was decided before 
the outbreak of the war to transfer 
the battleship Oregon, called by the 
sailors * the bull-dog of the navy," 
from her station on the Pacific coast, 
where, indeed, she had been built, to 
Cuban waters. In a sense this tre- 
mendous voyage of more than 14,000 
miles was a crowning test of the 
modern armored battleship. Indeed, 
save inadequately in the few unequal 
battles of the Chino-Japanese war, the 
ships of the new navies of the world 
had as yet not been thoroughly tried 
out. The terrible disaster that had 
deprived the British navy of the 
Victoria, one of its most magnificent 
armor-clads, had caused grave doubts 
as to their efficiency when the real 
stress came. As the problems of 
the present struggle were primarily 
naval, it was anticipated that the 
modern ship of war would be sub- 
jected to the ordeal that would estab- 
lish or set aside the principles upon 
there is every reason for believing that he thought 
he was taking the course of wisdom. He made 
the mistake of assuming that the Spaniards would 
do the logical and advisable thing and enter the 
harbor of Cienfuegos. His misconception can be 


justified. His ability and bravery certainly are 
not open to attack. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE OZEGON. 


which it was constructed. The naval 
expert of the time of Nelson, or of 
Eriesson even, could not have con- 
ceived, even in his wildest dreams, the 
battleship in its final state of evolu- 
tion. Indeed it ean hardly be called 
a ship at all, but a floating fortress, 
an aggregate of machinery, the most 
massive and the most delicate, to con- 
trol whieh requires unusual skill 
and special knowledge. The lore of 
shrouds and knots has given place to 
that of range-finders, torpedo-tubes, 
dynamos, and all of the complicated 
electrical and other appliances that 
enter in the make-up of a modern ship 
of war. 

When the orders came to make 
ready for its voyage, the Oregon was 
stationed at Bremerton, Washington. 
Its commander, Captain B. J. Mc- 
Cormick, was informed on March 7 
that relations between the United 
States and Spain were fast assuming 
a critical aspect, in view of which fact 
he should go to San Francisco, and 
there lay in supplies and ammunition. 
When that point was reached, Captain 
McCormick, for reason of physical 
disabilities, was superseded by Cap- 
tain C. E. Clark, who was ordered to 
proceed to Callao, Peru, the first stage 
of the Oregon’s long voyage around 
the continent of South America. Here 
the gunboat Marietta, which had been 
stationed at Panama, having laid in 
a supply of fuel for the Oregon, left 
for Valparaiso, Chile, March 31, from 
which point she departed for Punta 
Arenas (Sandy Point), Patagonia, 
where more supplies were to be pro- 
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cured by her commander. The Ore- 
gon reached Callao April 4, remaining 
there until April 7 coaling and com- 
pleting work on boilers and engines. 
She then set forth for the Straits of 
Magellan, where the Marietta was to 
join her, the two vessels to journey 
together from that point. After coal- 
ing here, on April 21, the prows of the 
Oregon and the Marietta were turned 
northward on the voyage home. "The 
miles to come were doubly arduous to 
officers and men, for at Rio de Janeiro 
they learned that war had been de- 
clared. Тһе Spanish torpedo-boat, 
Temerario, was also known to be in 
the neighborhood of Rio, so precau- 
tions were taken to guard against a 
secret attack on the part of the same. 
At that place, also, the vessels were 
joined by the eruiser Nictheroy (later 
the Buffalo), which had been pur- 
chased from the Brazilian govern- 
ment. They were warned, in the 
messages from Washington, of the 
danger to be anticipated from the 
Cape Verde fleet, the Oregon being 
ordered to continue its journey with- 
out the Marietta and Nictheroy if de- 
layed by the same.* 

А short test of his men at target- 
shooting with the big guns convinced 
Captain Clark that even should it be 
necessary to pit them against the en- 
tire Spanish fleet, he could give almost 
as good as received. His faith in the 
ET Oregon, Dahia, Brazil: Proceed at once to 
West Indies without further stop (in) Brazil. 
No authentie news from Spanish fleet. Avoid 
(same) if possible. We believe that you will de- 


feat it if met. Long.” (May 9, 1898.) 
YO, e i 
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Oregon is expressed in the message 
forwarded from Ваша: ‘‘ Could 
steam fourteen knots for hours, and 
in a running fight beat off and cripple 
the Spanish fleet." Under rather 
than over-estimated was the report of 
the Oregon's possibilities as given by 
her commander, for, according to the 
ship's log of the run, she averaged 15 
knots per hour for 155 knots — 1.5 
knots per hour more than he calcu- 
lated. 

Off Cape Frio, the Marietta and the 
Nictheroy, the latter partially dis- 
abled, were left behind, and now the 
flying battleship set forth to make no 
stop until the enemy was passed or 
met. During the period that followed 
the last reports from the Oregon at 
Bahia until the news came of the 
anchoring at Bridgetown, Barbados, 
the nation held its breath, expecting 
every day to receive a message of 
disaster from the lone vessel. On May 
24 she joined the fleet at Jupiter Inlet, 
Florida, and at last, on July 3, she 
met Cervera's fleet, playing a leading 
part in its doom.* 


*''The total distance traveled by the Oregon 
during this record-breaking’ trip was 13,792 miles, 
at an average speed of 11.2 knots per hour. Dur- 
ing the entire journey, the engines were mever 
once slowed or stopped for repairs. The voyage 
occupied sixty-eight days, of which fifty-eight 
days, or parts of days, were spent at sea. Such 
repairs as were necessary were made by the ship’s 
force. Мо body of men could have worked more 
earnestly under adverse circumstances than did 
the Oregon's crew. Comfort was out of the 
question during the trip, but not а murmur was 
heard. Such patriotism speaks for itself. Later 
on, the crew showed its capacity for fighting as 
well as for work.” — Lieut. W. H. Allen in The 
American-Spanish War, р. 115. 
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PLAN TO BLOCKADE SANTIAGO. 


CHAPTER VI. 
1898. 


HOBSON AND THE MERRIMACK. 


Admiral Sampson proceeds to Santiago — Plans for closing channel — Lieutenant Hobson works out 
the details — Arrival at Santiago — Call for volunteers — Crew selected — Making preparations — 
First effort abandoned — The Merrimack sunk off Smith Cay — The plans miscarry — Channel still 
open — Capture of Hobson and his теп — Imprisonment during bombardment — Progress of the 


blockade — The Vesuvius. 


As soon as Secretary Long was as- 
sured that Cervera had found refuge 
within Santiago harbor, Admiral 
Sampson received permission to pro- 
ceed to that place, reaching there 
June 1, with the New York, the Ore- 
gon, the converted yacht Mayflower, 
and the torpedo-boat Porter under his 
command. During the course of the 
voyage he held a consultation with 
Commodore Watson and Captains 
Folger and Converse with respect to 
a plan for blocking the narrow chan- 
nel of Santiago Bay, should Cervera 
prove to be within. The colliers Ster- 
ling and the Merrimack were sug- 
gested as possible sacrifices to the 
scheme, the Merrimack being selected 
on account of its unseaworthy be- 
havior during Schley’s activities 
around Cienfuegos. The day before 
arrival at Santiago, Lieutenant Rich- 
mond P. Hobson, assistant naval con- 
struetor, was called to the flag-ship 
to offer suggestions as to the best 
method for sinking the Merrimack. 
As a result of these consultations, the 
details of the plan were carefully 


worked out, and so much was Admiral 
Sampson impressed by the qualifica- 
tions of Lieutenant Hobson that he 
gladly placed him in command of the 
hazardous undertaking. The method 
determined upon was to hang ten 
improvised torpedoes along the bot- 
tom of the vessel, exploding them 
simultaneously by the means of elec- 
tric batteries. Two methods of ob- 
taining entrance into the channel were 
proposed: one to feign a chase by the 
American warships; the other to en- 
deavor to slip in under cover of dark- 
ness. The former was rejected on 
account of the difficulty of navigating 
the narrow and crooked passage. 
The whole scheme was thoroughly 
worked out by the time the New York 
arrived off Santiago, and immediately 
afterwards the Merrimack was ex- 
amined and a careful reconnoissance 
made of the shores and defences 
by Lieutenant Hobson. Preparations 
were then made for stripping the 
collier and for making the torpedoes 
destined to sink the craft. Volun- 
teers were also called for, and the 
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experience at Cienfuegos was re- 
peated. It seemed as if every man in 
the fleet wished to join in the desper- 
ate adventure. A careful selection 
was made, the men from the Merri- 
mack being preferred because of their 
familiarity with the ship. The follow- 
ing were the ones selected for the 
attempt: Osborn Deignan, George 
Е. Phillips, and John Kelly of the 
Merrimack; George Charette and 
Randolph Clausen of the New York; 
Daniel Montague of the Brooklyn; 
and J. C. Murphy of the Гоша. Cap- 
tain Miller, commander of the Merri- 
mack, entered a vigorous protest 
against being thus deprived of his 
command and ship, but was per- 
suaded by Admiral Sampson to give 
place to Mr. Hobson under the cir- 
cumstances.* 

For two days the men of the fleet 
worked desperately to get the Merri- 
mack in condition for the attempt. 
She was stripped of everything pos- 
sible; the torpedoes, which had been 
made in the meanwhile, were rigged 
to the bottom by cables, an anchor 
provided at the stern, and the electric 
batteries arranged for the firing of 
the charges. Lieutenant Hobson had 
requested to be allowed to carry some 
of the war-heads to the regulation 


* Г must add that Commander J. M. Miller 
relinquished his command with the very greatest 
reluctance, believing that he should retain his 
command under all circumstances. Не was, how- 
ever, finally convinced that the attempt of another 
person to earry out the multitude of details whicli 
had been in preparation by Mr. Hobson might 
endanger its proper execution." — Report of Ad- 
miral Sampson, June 3, 1898. 


service torpedoes, but this was denied 
by Sampson because of their danger 
to the crew. 

At last all was ready. The men 
had removed all their garments that 
might interfere with their actions on 
the vessel or in swimming when over- 
board. The arduous labors of the 
preceding days had almost exhausted 
the men, but the plan to make the at- 
tempt on the morning of June 2 was 
adhered to, and the start was accord- 
ingly made just before daybreak. 
Orders to return, however, came from 
the flag-ship; Admiral Sampson hav- 
ing decided as the result of his final 
inspection of the Merrimack that the 
incompleteness of the preparations 
and the condition of the men war- 
ranted a delay. The young officer and 
his men were intensely disappointed, 
and obeyed the command with reluct- 
ance; yet in the end it was clear that 
the recall was wise. One of the men, 
Mullen, was found to be thoroughly 
prostrated by the strain, rendering it 
necessary to substitute Murphy, a 
coxswain of the Iowa, in his place 
during the following day. An addi- 
tional man, Clausen, was also taken 
on board; not as a stowaway, as has 
been freely reported, but by permis- 
sion of Hobson. 

At 3:30 the next morning, the Mer- 
rimack again got under way towards 
the narrow pass. Accompanying her 
was the launeh of the New York, 
under command of Ensign Powell, to 
whom had been assigned the danger- 
ous task of standing by the entrance 
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to the harbor to await the result of 
the sortie in order to pick up those 
who might escape from the doomed 
vessel. 

In the light of a moon half- 
obscured by mist, the Merrimack 
steamed slowly towards Morro Castle, 
which was soon towering above the 
collier and its daring crew. All 
was silent in the Spanish for- 
tresses, but just as the narrow 
cleft in the hills was reached 
Lieutenant Hobson became assured 
that his vessel had been perceived, so 
the command ‘‘ Full speed ahead!" 
was given, and the great craft shot 
forward into the very midst of a wait- 
ing foe. When within a hundred 
yards or more of Morro a shot rang 
out from a picket-boat concealed in 
the shadow of the bluffs. This was 
followed by other shots, the majority 
of which appeared to be directed 
against the steering-gear of the Mer- 
rimack. Soon the batteries opened 
up, and as the ship gained the en- 
trance to the channel the water was 
churned by the rain of projectiles. 
Although struck numberless times, 
the vessel continued to answer to its 
helm, and the orders transmitted to 
the engineers in the hold were re- 
sponded to as accurately as if the men 
were wholly unconscious of their 
peril. As soon as the position oppo- 
site Estrella Point at which it was 
planned to sink the Merrimack was 
gained, the command to put the helm 
hard aport was given, but to the dis- 
may of all she did not swing athwart 
the channel as was anticipated. This 
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was but the beginning of failures. In 
endeavoring to fire the torpedoes, 
also, it was found that some of the 
batteries had been destroyed by 
the enemy’s fire, and therefore the 
charges could not be ignited. In the 
darkness and wild tumult, Lieutenant 
Hobson noted that the ship was ap- 
parently motionless just off Estrella 
Point, from whence came a perfect 
torrent of projectiles. After all, per- 
haps they were going to succeed! He 
thought that the anchor provided at 
the stern had been cut loose, and was 
holding.* His hopes lasted but a 
moment, as the vessel had merely 
grounded, and the tide soon swung 
the ship off the rocks and swept her 
eut of the narrows into the wider 
channel opposite Smith Cay. Неге 
the slowly sinking ship became the 
center of a perfect hell of flames and 
explosions. The men on board lay 
flat on the deck, and by some mi- 
raculous means none were seriously 
injured. What Hobson and his own 
men could not do by means of their 
own torpedoes, the Spaniards did 
with theirs, for they launched several 
from the Mercedes and the Pluton 
which gave the coup de grace, sinking 
the Merrimack just off Socapa Point. 

During the whole experience the 
men showed the utmost bravery, obey- 
ing orders without а murmur and 
without hesitation. As the vessel 
trembled to its final plunge, all gath- 
ered around the life raft, to which 

* This, however, was not the ease, as the whole 


Stern with anchor-rigging had been torn away by 
a large projectile. 
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they clung, buffeted by the whirling 
vortex produced by the sinking ship. 
Only two of the men were wounded 
to any extent, although all were much 
bruised by contact with floating ob- 
jects from the decks of the Merri- 
mack. They were not discovered by 
the launches from the Spanish fleet, 
and remained in the freezing water 
until daybreak, when they were picked 
up by a launch that contained, as they 
soon learned, Admiral Cervera him- 
self. He congratulated them on their 
bravery, and offered to report their 
capture and safety to the American 
fleet under flag of truce. 

The prisoners were first immured 
in Morro Castle, which experienced, 
while they were there, a bombardment 
by the blockading fleet (June 6). 
Lieutenant Hobson thought that the 
placing of his men and himself in this 
position of great danger but another 
example of Spanish ideas of honor- 
able warfare. Whether this was true 
or not, they were transferred June 7 
to Santiago, where they were treated 
as kindly as conditions would permit. 
In Mr. Hobson’s account of his ex- 
periences are grateful and enthusi- 
astic references to Admiral Cervera, 
Captains Acosta and Bustamente, 
Lieutenant Miller y Tejeiro, the 
English Consul, Ramsden, and oth- 
ers.* They remained as prisoners in 
Santiago until July 6, when they were 
exchanged and made a triumphant 
return to the American lines. 

The sinking of the Merrimack may 


* Hobson, Sinking of the Merrimack in Century 
Magazine, vol. lvii., (1898-99). 


well be classed among the heroic 
deeds of America, or, in fact, of all 
history. Though unsuccessful, and, 
as events proved, perhaps fortunately 
so, nevertheless the bravery of the 
men who took part in the enterprise 
cannot be minimized. The chances 
against their coming through with 
their lives were immeasurably great, 
and every man on board the vessel 
was well aware of the fact when he 
volunteered. Their escape, indeed, 
was nearly miraculous, and has been 
cited by unsympathetic commentators 
as merely another example of Yankee 
luck. Yet, as has been seen, luck was 
allowed to enter into the plans as 
little as possible. The preparations 
for the enterprise were hastily but 
none the less carefully made, and 
though Cervera’s fleet was not ‘‘ bot- 
tled up,’’ the moral effect of the feat 
was electric, and contributed power- 
fully towards the discouragement of 
the Spanish forces at Santiago. 

In the meanwhile the blockade con- 
tinued steadily. The semicircle of 
mighty ships, spread out fan-like on 
the horizon during the day, closing up 
to the distance of three or four miles 
during the night, held the Spanish 
ships securely as birds in a net. Day 
and night hundreds of keen eyes were 
turned on the narrow pass, which was 
illuminated at night by the rays of 
powerful search-lights. The tedium 
of four weeks of watchful inactivity 
in torrid seas proved a terrible strain 
on the men of the fleet, and stories are 
told of guns fired at imaginary tor- 
pedo-boats, at caverns on the rocky 
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eoast, or the smoke from a distant 
train. The Spanish situation, too, 
was becoming more and more dis- 
tressing; beleagured, after June 14, 
both by land and sea, the authorities 
saw at last the fatal error of permit- 
ting the fleet to remain in Santiago. 
Imperative orders came to Cervera 
from Madrid to leave for Cienfuegos, 
Havana, the Philippines, or anywhere, 
the Ministry little dreaming that he 
was as anxious as they for a solution 
to his problems. Не saw clearly, 
however, one thing to which they were 
blind—that his fleet was doomed. 

On June 6 the American ships bom- 
barded Morro Castle and the near-by 
fortifications. It was during this at- 
tack that a new and terrific engine of 
war was first brought into play. This 
was the cruiser Vesuvius, carrying 
guns arranged to fire dynamite projec- 
tiles by the means of compressed air. 
While this vessel failed to be as effi- 
cient as its designers hoped, yet the 
effect of its enormous shells filled the 
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Spanish army with dismay.* The 
guns when fired were almost noise- 
less, hence it was not until the mass 
of steel and nitro-glycerine forming 
the projectiles exploded with their 
impact that the presence of the Ve- 
suvius was revealed. Where they 
struck great caverns were torn in the 
bluffs, and everything within fifty 
yards was ground to dust. The 
Vesuvius, however, had one crowning 
defect; its guns could not be aimed 
with any accuracy, hence the destina- 
tion of its shells was more or less a 
matter of chance. But chance is an 
element that must be mercilessly elim- 
inated from modern warfare, so the 
Vesuvius was the first and last of its 
kind. 

* “Опе of the projectiles which fell on the 
northern slope of the Socapa, tore up trees right 
and left for a distance of about 20 meters. From 
a certain distance, as I could see the day I went 
to the Mercedes, it looked as though a road had 
been opened across the mountain.” -— Muller y 
Pereira, Battles and Capitulation of Santiago dc 


Cuba. (In Notes on the Spanish-American War. 
Pub. by Navy Dept. U. 5. Govt. Printing Office.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
1898. 


LANDING THE ARMY AND THE AFFAIR AT LAS GUASIMAS. - 


The marines at Guantanamo — Congestion 


at Key  West— The embarkation — Transports detained 


— The landing at Daiquiri — The advance towards Santiago — The fight at Las Guesimas — The 


Rough Riders. 


For more than two months the 
army had been waiting for its chance 
to strike against the enemy, and to 
the men interminably marched and 


countermarched at the training camps 
it seemed as if the opportunity would 
never come. 
temporary arrangements at the best, 


The camps were but 


CONDITIONS IN AMERICAN CAMPS. 


and had all the evils attendant upon 
the erowding of large numbers of 
men within limited space. 'The food 
was not seldom of a bad quality, often 
delayed in transit, and even when ob- 
tained was poorly prepared. In no 
case were the sanitary conditions per- 
fect, and in many they were discredit- 
able. This was due in part to the 
haste of preparation, in part to the 
fact that numbers of the medical 
officers had absolutely no experience 
in camp sanitation, and in part to the 
ignorance and negligence of the vol- 
unteers, who often refused to take the 
hygienic precautions enjoined upon 
them. ‘‘ Officers and men in these 
camps were rife for war, and drill, 
parades, practice marches, and mili- 
tary camp duties occupied the whole 
of their time and energies. Considera- 
tions of domestic economy and sani- 
tation in the companies and regiments 
were not given proper attention, and 
men who were being taught to meet 
the enemy in battle succumbed to the 
hardships and insanitary conditions 
of life in their camps of instruction.’’* 
Typhoid, malaria, and other endemic 
diseases were prevalent in the camps 
at all times, but soon the horrors were 
intensified by the outbreak of yellow 
fever in the Mississippi camps. In 
view of these facts it is therefore not 
surprising that up to September 30, 
1898, the records of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral show that only 345 men had lost 
their lives from wounds, and 2,485 
from disease. That a good share of 


* Report of Surgeon-General Sternberg, October 
17, 1898. 
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these deaths by disease could have 
been prevented, there is not the faint- 
est shadow of doubt. 

It was therefore with a sense of 
profound relief that the army learned 
of a general movement against Santi- 
ago. That Cervera was there was a 
certainty at last, for Lieutenant Vic- 
tor Blue of the Suwanee, as the result 
of a daring journey into the Spanish 
lines, reported June 13 that he had 
gained an unobstructed view of San- 
tiago Bay and the warships within. 
This, however, was but the verification 
of a theory that the administration 
had been acting upon since June 1. 
The entire Fifth Army Corps, under 
command of Major-General W. R. 
Shafter, had embarked for Cuba as 
early as June 8, but the transports 
were hardly under way before they 
were halted, upon the false rumor 
that Spanish cruisers had been seen 
in Nicholas Channel. The transports 
were turned back to Tampa, and for 
six days lay off the wharves, filled with 
fretting and uncomfortable men. At 
last, however, it was learned that the 
menacing Spanish fleet had been com- 
posed of American ships of war, so 
on June 14, the fleet again got under 
way, this time to proceed without in- 
terruption to the Cuban coast. This 
delay was doubtless justified under 
the circumstances, but would have 
been needless had the transports been 
adequately convoyed by battleships. 
The mistake, however, had been made 
beyond recall, and there was no 
remedy. 

The question of a landing-place for 
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the troops had been under considera- 
tion from the beginning of the cam- 
paign, and the harbor of Guantanamo 
was selected, as it was the only large 
bay near Santiago, and in addition 
was known to be poorly defended. 
The difficult and perilous task of ob- 
taining a foothold here was assigned 
to the First Marine Battalion Volun- 
teers of New York (636 men), 
under command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Huntington. The landing-place de- 
cided upon was the village of Caima- 
nera, about 40 miles east of Santiago. 
The transport Panther, which carried 
the marines, was convoyed by the 
gunboats Marblehead and Yankee, 
whose guns drove the Spanish vessels 
into the inner harbor before the land- 
ing was made, which was then accom- 
plished without opposition. Delighted 
with their relief from the crowded 
quarters of the transport, the marines 
were comfortably enjoying them- 
selves, when, just before nightfall, 
came the information that a body of 
Spanish soldiers was advancing to 
attack their position. This was the 
beginning of intermittent skirmishes 
that lasted from the day of the Jand- 
ing (June 10) until June 14. The men 
were forced to strike their tents, 
which proved too good a target for 
the sharpshooters, and to dig trenches, 
in which they lay firing at such of the 
enemy as they could discover in the 
jungle about them. During the sec- 
ond day of fighting they were rein- 
forced by some Cuban scouts, and 
with their assistance finally drove the 
Spanish back to their defences at 
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Caimanera. With the destruction of 
the fortifications by the gunboats on 
June 17, the position of the marines 
was assured, and was occupied by 
them until the surrender of Santiago. 

According to his own figures Gen- 
eral Shafter had under his command 
815 officers and 16,072 men;* thirty- 
two transports being necessary to 
eonvey the same. It was originally 
planned to take 10,000 additional men, 
but transportation could not be pro- 
vided. 

From General Shafter’s account of 
the expedition the following excerpis 
are taken: ‘‘ The passage to Santiago 
was generally smooth and uneventful. 
The health of the command remained 
remarkably good, notwithstanding the 
fact that the conveniences on many of 
the transports, in the nature of sleep- 
ing and closet accommodations, space 
for exercise, etc. were not all that 
could have been desired. 

“ While passing along the north 
coast of Cuba one of the two barges 
we had in tow broke away during the 
night and was not recovered. The 
loss proved to be very serious, for it 
delayed and embarrassed the disem- 


* First division (Brigadier-General Kent): 6th 
Infantry; 16th Infantry; 7th М. Y. Volunteers; 
2d Infantry; 10th Infantry; 21st Infantry; 9th 
Infantry; 13th Infantry; 24th Infantry; Second 
division (Brigadier-General Lawton): 8th In- 
fantry; 22d Infantry: 2d Mass. Volunteers; Ist, 
Infantry; 4th Infantry; 25th Infantry; 7th In- 
fantry; 12th Infantry; 17th Infantry. Cavalry 
division (Major-General Wheeler): 3d Cavalry; 
6th Cavalry; 9th Cavalry; Ist Cavalry; 10th 
Cavalry; 1st Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders). 
Independent brigade (Brigadier-General Bates) : 
3d Infantry; 20th Infantry; 2d Cavalry (1 squad- 
ron). 
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barkation of the army. On the morn- 
ing of June the 20th we arrived off 
Guantanamo Bay and about noon 
reached the vicinity of Santiago, where 
Admiral Sampson came on board the 
headquarters transport. It was ar- 
ranged between us to visit in the 
afternoon the Cuban General, Garcia, 
at Aserraderos, about eighteen miles 
west of the Morro. During the inter- 
view General Garcia offered the ser- 
vices of his troops, comprising about 
4,000 men in the vicinity of Aserra- 
deros, and about 500 under General 
Castillo at the little town of Cuja- 
baho, a few miles east of Daiquiri. I 
accepted this offer, telling him, how- 
ever, that although no military control 
could be exereised over him except 
sueh as he would concede, yet as long 
as he served under me I would fur- 
nish his command rations and ammu- 
nition. 

* From the time the orders were 
received every effort possible was 
made to become familiar with the 
surroundings of Santiago, both as to 
the terrain and climatic conditions 
with which we should have to con- 
tend. The description given in the 
‘ Journal of the Siege of Havana ’ of 
the experience of the English army 
during their siege of Havana in 1762 
was re-read. Valuable information 
was also obtained from two natives of 
Cuba, who were on the Seguranca 
with me, one of them a civil engineer 
who had assisted in making surveys 
in the vicinity of Santiago. From 
General Garcia also additional infor- 
mation was received which was of 
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great value in planning the attack on 
Santiago; “= * *. 

сж * * With the assistance of 
the small boats of the navy, the dis- 
embarkation was to commence on Ше 
morning of the twenty-second at Dai- 
quiri. On the twenty-first, 500 insur- 
gent troops were to be transferred 
from Aserraderos to Cujababo, in- 
ereasing the force already there to 
1,000 men. This force under General 
Castillo was to attack the Spanish force 
at Daiquiri in the rear at the time of 
disembarkation. ('This movement was 
successfully made.) То mislead the 
enemy as to the real point of our in- 
tended landing, I requested General 
Garcia to send a small force, about 
500 men, under General Rabi, to at- 
tack the little town of Cabanas, situ- 
ated on the coast a few miles to the 
west of the entrance to Santiago har- 
bor, and where it was reported that 
the enemy had several hundred men 
intrenched and from which a trail 
leads around the west side of the bay 
to Santiago. Admiral Sampson was 
requested to send several of his war 
ships, with а number of the trans- 
ports, opposite this town, Aserraderos, 
for the purpose of making a show of 
disembarking there. In addition the 
Admiral was asked to cause a bom- 
bardment to be made at Cabanas, upon 
the forts around the Morro, and also 
at the towns of Aguadores, Siboney 
and Daiquiri. The troops under Gen- 
eral Garcia, remaining at Aserraderos, 
were to be transferred to Daiquiri or 
Siboney on the twenty-fourth. This 
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Siboney. 


* The approach to Santiago and 
the attack upon it was to be made 
from the east over a narrow road, in 
some places not better than a trail, 
running from Daiquiri through Si- 
boney and Sevilla toward Santiago. 
This seemed the only feasible plan. 

* On the morning of the twenty- 
second the army commenced to disem- 
bark at Daiquiri.’’ 

The above plans were carried out 
with more or less success. If the 
Spaniards had fired upon the Ameri- 
eans from above as they neared the 
landing in fhe small launches, they 
would have had the American troops 
at a great disadvantage, but no such 
thing was done, the troops landing 
with no molestation beyond a few 
scattered shots. Four days after the 
arrival, the troops were all safely on 
shore, and nothing remained but the 
slow and tedious work of unloading 
the supply-ships. This was much re- 
tarded by the loss of the tug and 
lighters referred to in Shafter’s ac- 
count of the voyage. 

Daiquiri (Baiquiri) had been se- 
lected as the landing place instead of 
Guantanamo. It was not only near 
Santiago, but also the center of 
operations for the Cuban army, whose 
assistance was relied upon to keep the 
Spanish forces in check during disem- 
barkation. General Lawton’s division 
was the first to land, and to the sur- 
prise of all no resistance was ex- 
perienced at Daiquiri, the enemy 
vanishing in the hills and thick growth 
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of chaparral as the Americans ad- 
vanced against them. Demajayabo 
and Juragua were occupied, the 
Spanish endeavoring io burn the 
latter as they retreated. Juragua 
was used as temporary headquar- 
ters by General Lawton. Falling 
back in front of Lawton, the enemy 
finally made a stand at Siboney, but 
this was also taken by him without 
difficulty. The capture of this point 
gave Shafter a landing-place as good 
as that at Daiquiri, and eight miles 
nearer Santiago. The rest of the 
army was accordingly disembarked 
at that place. 

The first collision of importance 
occurred at the plantation of Las 
Guasimas, near Sevilla, where the 
Spanish forces had a strongly en- 
trenched position. General Young’s 
brigade during the night of June 23 
had advanced beyond Lawton’s posi- 
tion, after an arduous march through 
a tropical tangle. ‘‘ Gen. Young's 
force consisted of one squadron of 
the 1st Cavalry, one of the 10th Cav- 
alry, two of the 1st U. S. Volunteer 
Cavalry, in all 964 officers and men." 
(Shafter, Report to Adjutant-Gen- 


eral) The 1st U. S. Volunteer 
Cavalry was a unique organiza- 
tion, the conception of Theodore 


Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, who resigned from 
that important position in order 
to become lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment. This had been raised in 50 
days, and was composed of young men 
from every section of the country. 
Many of its troopers were ranchmen 
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and cowboys, whence came its nick- 
name, the Rough Riders, but with 
them, mingling on a basis of social 
equality, were scions of ancient fam- 
ilies, sons of multi-millionaires, foot- 
ball heroes; in fact, a most astonish- 
ing conglomeration, who had only two 
elements in common: patriotism and 
a thirst for adventure. Leonard 
Wood, to whom the command of this 
regiment was given, had been a sur- 
geon in the regular army, and gained 
a medal of honor for bravery in 
Apache wars, having contributed 
largely to the capture of Geronimo. 
These were the men ordered to lead 
the advance towards Las Guasimas at 
daybreak. Both Wheeler and Young 
knew that the point towards which 
their forces were moving would prob- 
ably be strongly defended, as it was 
in a sense the key to the valley that 
extended to Santiago. Therefore, 
guided by Cuban scouts, the brigade 
was formed into columns and began 
its advanee along rough mountain 
trails. The column under General 
Young discovered the enemy first, and, 
after waiting for the Rough Riders to 
arrive, the attack was begun by the 
field guns. The reply that was re- 
ceived, however, was disconcerting; 
it was clear that the force defending 
the block-house and entrenchments 
was far stronger than was anticipated. 
So furious was the volleying that it 
was necessary for the men at the guns 
to get under cover for a while. Gen- 
eral Wheeler, too, thought it wise to 
send a request for reinforcements; 
which, however, did not come until 
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after the Spanish had been driven 
from their positions. Both regulars 
and volunteers charged up the steep 
sides of the hills, undisturbed by the 
torrent of Mauser bullets that was 
tearing the bushes to shreds on all 
sides. The Rough Riders, indeed, 
covered themselves with especial 
glory. Both officers and men were 
filled with the frenzy of battle and 
rushed on, ignoring both the obstacles 
of nature and the bullets. At the first 
volley, Captain Capron, who was lead- 
ing the advance guard, was killed, but 
his men did not hesitate, only con- 
tinuing the charge with additional 
grimness of purpose. ‘‘ They kept 
pushing forward as though they were 
going to take us with their hands," 
said a Spanish soldier after the battle. 
Those that were not fighting were 
dead, it seemed, for men seriously 
wounded were seen to prop themselves 
against tree-trunks and coolly con- 
tinue to load and fire. 

The battle of Las Guasimas has been 
cited as nothing more than a skirmish, 
but in its results it had a very great 
influence upon the development of the 
campaign. In the first place the moral 
effect of a victory, gained by less than 
a thousand men against a strongly 
entrenched force of nearly three thou- 
sand, was alone a distinct advantage 
to the invading forces. The army had 
received its first test, and had come 
through the ordeal gloriously. From 
that time on the American soldier 
knew that he was going to win; the 
Spanish soldier was afraid that he 
wouldn’t, and an attitude of mind 
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is inportant in critieal situations. 
Again, by falling back from Las 
Guasimas, the Spanish army lost an 
important strategical point, and by so 
doing, made it easy for the American 
forces to advance without serious op- 
position almost to the inner defenses 
of Santiago. Had Las Guasimas and 
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Sevilla been held, the siege of San- 
tiago would have been protracted; 
Cervera’s squadron would, it may be, 
have remained longer in the harbor, 
and the tropical summer would have 
claimed a toll of strong men far more 
terrible than the one the records 
already show. 


CHAPTER VIIA. 
1898. 


EL CANEY AND SAN JUAN. 


The situation at Santiago—The movements of the army after Las 


Guasimas — The attack on 


Aguadores— The advance against San Juan and EI Caney — The battles of El Caney and San 


Juan. 


The moment Cervera's fleet found 
sanctuary within the harbor of San- 
tiago the whole plan of the war as 
proposed by the administration un- 
derwent a transformation. At one 
stroke, the scene of activities was 
transferred from Havana to Santiago, 
resulting in the creation of entirely 
new strategical problems. If Havana 
had remained the center of opera- 
tions, the result would have been a 
long and arduous siege directed 
against a place defended by strong 
fortifications and occupied by an 
army of approximately 60,000 men; 
with a far-lengthened death roll from 
wounds and disease, and all the hor- 
rors attendant upon the siege of a 
great city. With Cervera at Santiago, 
however, the problems of the war be- 
eame greatly simplified. Both land 
snd sea operations were directed 
towards one point: the destruction of 


the Spanish fleet. The theory was 
entertained that its elimination would 
mean the end of the war, which 
proved to be correct in the end. The 
establishment of American naval su- 
premacy meant the isolation of the 
entire army of Spain in Cuba, render- 
ing the situation of a force that num- 
bered 200,000 men wholly untenable.* 

The disorderly retreat of the Span- 
ish before the army at Las Guasimas 
gave the American soldiers an erro- 


“Spanish forces in Cuba: Infantry, 127,649; 
marines, 3.030; cavalry, 8,535; artillery, 5,619; 
engineers, 5,460; civil guard, 5,009; irregular in- 
fantry, 29,131; volunteers and guerillas, 12.387; 
total, 189.526. Spanish forces in the Province 
of Santiago de Cuba: City of Santiago, 9,430; 
Guantanamo. 6,082; Baracoa, 732; Sagua de 
Tanamo, 720: Holguin, 8,364; Manzanillo, 8,668; 
total, 33,096. These figures, however, are ex- 
tremely conservative, as the United States Evacu- 
ation Commission estimates that there were 220,- 
000 Spanish regulars and volunteers under arms 
in Cuba; while the Anuario de Espana for 1898 
places the total at 278,457. 
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neous idea of the enemy's fighting 
abilities. They thought that all they 
would have to do would be to advance 
boldly, and the foe would flee before 
them. "The Spanish, however, while 
displaying a feline tendency to take 
flight in the open, when согпеге and 
entrenched could fight with a tenacity 
and ferocity equally cat-like. The 
officers who planned to storm and cap- 
ture El Caney before breakfast, take 
San Juan in passing, and eat luncheon 
in Santiago, were destined to a sur- 
prise, and ran upon sheathed claws 
they little dreamed of. In the first 
place El Caney, the first position to 
be attacked was far better fortified 
and defended than was anticipated, 
and as orders had been given to en- 
velop the city with the whole army, 
it was impossible to send reinforce- 
ments in sufficient quantity to carry 
the point quickly. Indeed, the exten- 
sion of a force of less than 16,000 
over a territory of 20 miles or more 
was a serious error, resulting in the 
necessity of fighting two battles at 
the same time (El Caney and San 
Juan) and in a division of the army 
that might have been fatal. Had the 
Spanish been possessed of the daring 
and the initiative of the American the 
story of Santiago would have been 
‘something quite different.* 

The Spanish, after being driven 
from their position at Guasimas, 
slowly retreated towards Santiago, 
leaving the village of Sevilla un- 
guarded. ‘This was occupied by Gen- 


* See Sargent, The Campaign of Santiago de 
Cuba, vol. ii., рр. 134-166. 
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eral Wheeler’s cavalry the day after 
the battle (June 21), the whole army 
(to which was added Garcia’s Cu- 
bans) being concentrated at this 
point by July 1. Here activities were 
suspended for a while (from June 24- 
29) in order to give the men a breath- 
ing spell, and to complete the landing 
of supplies and guns. The rest was 
purely theoretical, however, for the 
men were undergoing experiences 
nearly as distressing as that of actual 
fighting. Many were toiling to get 
the field guns from the landing-places, 
and all were subject to the rigors of a 
tropical climate in its  unkindest 
moods. The rainy season was begin- 
ning to set in with all of its horrors. 
To the unacclimated soldiers, the sud- 
den changes from icy showers to 
periods of prostrating heat were 
something almost beyond endurance, 
and soon the effects of the tropical 
fevers were shown in the decreased 
efficiency of the army. The men shiv- 
ered from cold during the rains, and 
from fever during the heat, in many 
cases without the relief of medicines, 
as many of the regimental medicine- 
chests had been left on the trans- 
ports.* While their clothes were dry- 

* * At the disembarkation, I supposed that each 
regimental surgeon would take his medical chest 
in the boat with him; a few did, but the majority 
left them behind, and there was considerable trou- 
ble to get them ashore and to their owners. I 
directed that the first three wagons set up should 
be devoted to carrying these medicine-chests of 
the regiments to the front. The chief surgeon 
reported to ine that at no time did he have a full 
supply of medicines as he required, and on four 
separate occasions be reported that the medicines 
were virtually exhausted.” — Shafter. The Capture 


of Santiago de Cuba, in Century Magazine (Feb- 
ruary, 1899). 
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ing, they hovered over the half- 
extinguished camp-fires, begging and 
borrowing quinine.  Mingled with 
these distresses were the minor dis- 
eomforts of the tenacious mud, the 
nauseating odors of decaying vegeta- 
tion, tormenting insects and land 
crabs, and, intensifying all the other 
discomforts, the tedium of an en- 
forced delay. Sickness was prevalent 
throughout the whole camp. General 
Wheeler for a while was too ill to per- 
form his duties, and General Shaf- 
ter’s health, throughout the entire 
campaign, was so precarious that 
on several occasions it was thought 
that he would be forced to relinquish 
the command. But retire he would 
not, despite his dislike of a land be- 
neath whose noon-day sun he dared 
not venture. ‘‘ Taking food for the 
first time in four days,’’ he cabled at 
one time to Washington, yet during 
that time he was giving orders and 
planning his campaign with charac- 
teristic caution. Throughout the cor- 
respondence of General Shafter runs 
the note of humanity.* To spare the 
over-taxed soldiers, to look to the 
safety of the aged, the women and 
children in besieged Santiago, all of 
this he urged, and more, on the au- 
thorities at Washington. To add to 
the difficulties of his position, Shafter 
was well aware of the imperative 
necessity for immediate action. Every 


* In the latter days of the siege [Santiago] I 
was feeding 20,000 of our soldiers, 5,000 Cuban 
soldiers, and 15,000 to 18,000 refugees, issuing 
&bout 40,000 rations daily."— Shafter, The Capture 
of Santiago de Cuba, in Century Magazine 
(February. 1899). 
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hour was precious, for a large rein- 
forcement of Linares’ army by Gen- 
eral Pando was expected at any time. 
He counted upon the halting of this 
force by the Cubans, but as the days 
passed he grew more and more hope- 
less regarding the trustworthy nature 
of the native allies. Indeed, after the 
battles of Е] Caney and San Juan, 
Escario's little body of men found no 
diffieulty in reaching Santiago. 

The city of Santiago was guarded 
by a strong line of outer defenses, 
which followed a long ridge running 
from Aguadores, two miles east of the 
mouth of the harbor, to El Caney, a 
village four miles to the northeast of 
the eity. Closer in to the city, and be- 
tween these points was the hill of San 
Juan, strongly protected by a block- 
house and well-constructed trenches. 
This fortification was unquestionably 
the key to Santiago, and its capture 
forced Cervera’s squadron from San- 
tiago harbor. Under General Linares, 
at Santiago and its environs, were 
approximately 13,000 men, of which 
number fully a quarter were incapaci- 
tated by wounds or sickness. The 
situation within the doomed city was 
daily becoming more and more ter- 
rible. ‘‘ Horses, dogs, and other ani- 
mals were dying from hunger in the 
streets and public places, and the 
worst thing was that their carcasses 
were not removed. I saw a dog throw 
himself upon a smaller one and kill 
and devour him. * * * If there 
had been flour and bacon, the soldiers 
might not have become weakened and 
sick, and yet_they fought as the Span- 
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ish soldier has always fought." 
(Müller y Tejeiro.) Black bread and 
rice, and none too much of that, was 
the fare of the beleaguered city, and 
that was rapidly dwindling to nothing. 
Water, too, was becoming scarce, as 
the American forces after El Caney 
controlled two of the three sources; 
the third being the wells within and 
about the city, which produced a very 
inadequate supply. To add to the 
miseries of the half-fed, despairing 
people, came stories of atrocities com- 
mitted by American soldiers, invented 
by the Spanish, which had the effect 
of throwing the non-combatants into 
a state of absolute terror. General 
Linares, nevertheless, proposed to de- 
fend the city to the bitter end, and the 
work of constructing defenses con- 
tinued day and night. Trenches were 
everywhere dug, barbed-wire and 
other obstructions put in place, guns 
transferred from the ships: in fact 
everything that could be done under 
such conditions. In the meanwhile 
the people trembled and hungered, 
the soldiers consumed what little food 
was left, and everybody talked of the 
coming of General Pando from Man- 
zanillo with 10,000 men. Indeed, 
Shafter’s delay of three days was 
used to the best advantage by the 
enemy, and many good men were 
mowed down in front of trenches dug 
even after Las Guasimas. 

On the afternoon of June 30, the 
whole American army began to close 
in on Santiago; General Shafter, in 
the meanwhile, having left the trans- 
ports and established his headquar- 
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ters at El Pozo, three miles towards 
the city of Sevilla. At this point were 
the commands of Generals Kent and 
Wheeler, numbering about 7,000 men, 
who were instructed to attack the for- 
tifieations at San Juan. General 
Lawton’s division, which was sta- 
tioned on the right, was ordered to 
proceed to El Caney, and after cap- 
turing that point to go to the assist- 
ance of Wheeler at San Juan. In 
order to deceive the enemy a feint 
was planned at Aguadores, in which 
the ships of war were to join. To 
Garcia and his followers was assigned 
the important work of scouting and 
preventing the arrival of Spanish re- 
inforeements. Despite the tendency 
on the part of many critics to dis- 
parage the work of the Cubans, there 
is no doubt but that their aid was in- 
valuable. What they did was of a 
nature impossible to the Americans, 
owing to their ignorance of roads and 
trails, and although the Cubans failed 
on several occasions, especially in not 
stopping Escario, and now and then 
showed astonishing abilities at dis- 
posing of rations, nevertheless it is 
only just that they be given credit for 
the things they did accomplish. * 
Contemporaneously with the ad- 
vance of the army against San Juan, 
as has been seen, General Shafter 
proposed to make, with the help of 
the navy, a feigned attack on the for- 


*“ All that Garcia said * * * as to his troops 
and the disposition of the Spanish proved to be 
correct, and his promises were kept to the extent 
of his ability." — Shafter, The Capture of San- 
tiago de Cuba, in Century Magazine (February, 
1899). 
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tifications at Aguadores, with the idea 
of encouraging a concentration of the 
enemy at or near that place, or at 
any rate to prevent the garrison 
from sending reinforcements to the 
inland lines of defence.* Accord- 
ingly, on the morning of July 1, 
General Duffield was ordered to pro- 
eeed to that point, making use of 
the railway that paralleled the coast 
in transporting his troops. He had 
under his command three battalions 
of the 33d Michigan Volunteers} and 
a troop of Cubans. The soldiers were 
earried in freight cars until the Span- 
ish lines were reached, after which 
they advanced against the enemy on 
foot. In the meanwhile, the New 
York, Gloucester and the Suwanee 
were actively bombarding the fortifi- 
eations at a range of about 2,000 
yards, the action commencing at 8 
A. M. Splendid markmanship was 
shown by the gunners, the shells from 
the New York, in particular, doing 
fearful damage to the fort. This 
bombardment continued with more or 
less regularity until 2:30 P. w., when 
it was discontinued, as the fortifica- 
tions appeared to be completely de- 
molished. The action on the part of 
the ships was little more than a target 


* This does not agree with the inference to be 
drawn from Shafter's first report: * General Duf- 
field * * * attacked Aguadores as ordered, but 
was unable to accomplish more than to detain the 
Spaniards in that vicinity.” АП authorities seem 
to agree, however, that this was nothing more than 
a feint. 

+ This regiment had just arrived from the 
United States. бее Shafter's report, September 
13. 1898. 
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practice, for there was no reply to 
their firing worthy of the name. 

General Duffield had been ordered 
to worry the enemy, but to avoid en- 
dangering his own men. He did not 
attempt, therefore, to cross the San 
Juan River, which separated his posi- 
tion from that of the enemy. In the 
skirmishes between the two forces the 
volunteers behaved unusually well, 
driving their opponents from strong 
situations; suffering, however, a loss 
of two men, with 15 wounded. 

In accordance with his orders, Gen- 
eral Lawton moved with his division, 
which formed the right wing of the 
army, towards the heights occupied 
by the village of Е Caney, a place 
made up largely of suburban resi- 
dences of wealthy citizens of Santiago. 
These were occupied by the Spanish 
troops, as was a stone church, which 
was turned into a fort by being loop- 
holed. In addition, there were four 
block-houses, a stone fort, well-con- 
structed trenches, well-nigh impas- 
sable obstructions of barbed wire; 
everything, in fact, that would tend 
to make a place naturally strong 
almost impregnable. No better proof 
of this fact is needed than the state- 
ment that at this place the entire 
American force of 5,000 men was held 
at bay for ten hours by a garrison of 
520. ‘The importance of this point to 
the Spaniards was due to the fact 
that it commanded the aqueduct and 
the road leading to Guantanamo, 
hence its loss would mean cutting off 
the water supply and the closing of 
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one of the routes by which aid could 
approach Santiago. 

General Lawton's division was 
made up of three brigades: the First, 
under General Ludlow, consisting of 
the 8th Infantry, 22d Infantry, and 
the 2d Massachusetts Volunteers; the 
Second, under Colonel Miles, consist- 
ing of the 4th Infantry, 1st Infantry, 
and the 25th Infantry (colored); the 
Third, under General Chaffee, con- 
sisting of the 7th Infantry, 12th In- 
fantry, and the 17th Infantry. In ad- 
dition there was Capron’s* battery 
(4 pieces), and 50 Cubans. At 1P. м. 
Lawton was reinforced by General 
Bates’ Independent Brigade, bringing 
lis command up to 6,653 officers and 
men. Opposed to him were three 
companies of the Constitution regi- 
ment, and a company of guerillas, in 
all 520, commanded by General Vara 
de Rey. The Spanish had no artillery, 
and fought the whole battle with 
rifles. 

The brigades were stationed as 
follows: Chaffee’s to the right; 
Ludlow's to the left; and that of 
Miles in the center. Саргоп?з bat- 
tery was stationed on a hill a mile 
towards Pozo. The attack was com- 
menced at 6:30 by the battery opening 
fire on the enemy's position. Twenty- 
seven rounds were fired without re- 
ceiving a теру on the part of 
the Spanish. Under cover of the 
firing from the battery, Chaffee's men 
advanced along the Guantanamo road 


* Father of Captain Capron, of the Rough 
Riders, killed at Guasimas. 
Vor. X — 10 
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towards the hill, erowned by the en- 
trenchments, and opened fire. The re- 
ply that was received was so deadly 
that their advance was brought to a 
stop. 'The other brigades were hav- 
ing the same experience, and it was 
soon clear that only fighting of the 
most desperate kind would deliver this 
‘little block-house,’’ as General Shaf- 
ter called it, into the hands of the at- 
tacking forces. Dropping therefore 
to the ground, and taking advantage 
of every bush and tree that could con- 
ceal them, the American soldiers grad- 
ually worked their way towards the 
crest of the hill. The grass was tall, 
and afforded an excellent screen, but 
the torrent of bullets mowed it as 
would a scythe, and in many places it 
fell upon silent forms never to arise. 
Stopped by barbed-wire fences that 
had to be cut in the open, and picked 
off by sharpshooters, who seemed to 
be in every tree, the boys who thought 
they would take El Caney before 
breakfast,and lunch in San Juan, were 
sadly disillusioned. The men who 
wormed their way so heroically up the 
slope of El Caney had far different 
conception of the prowess of the Span- 
ish soldier by sundown of July 1. 
For three endless hours the rifle 
contest continued, with its steady toll 
of death. The men toiling up towards 
the stone fort and the block-houses 
could neither tell whether there were 
hundreds or thousands against them; 
all they knew was that now and then 
eame the sickening thud of a Mauser 
bullet striking human flesh. Moved 
by a kind of pride that cannot be justi- 
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fied, many of the officers refused to 
lie down, thus offering themselves 
boldly to the sacrifice; a sufficient ex- 
planation of the fact that nearly ten 
per cent of those wounded and killed 
were officers. ‘‘ I have never seen,’’ 
said a staff-officer of General Vara de 
Rey, ‘‘ anything to equal the courage 
and dash of those Americans, who, 
stripped to the waist, offered their 
naked breasts to our murderous fire, 
literally threw themselves on our 
trenches — on the very muzzles of our 
guns. We had the advantage of posi- 
tion, and mowed them down by the 
hundreds; but they never fell back an 
inch. As one man fell, shot through 
the heart, another would take his 
place, with grim determination and 
unflinching devotion to duty in every 
line of his face. Their gallantry was 
heroie." ‘*‘ The Americans,” says 
Lieutenant Miller y Tejeiro, ‘‘ it must 
be acknowledged, fought that day with 
truly admirable courage and spirit. 
* * * The first company having 
been decimated, another appeared, 
then a third, and still another, and 
those soldiers resembled moving stat- 
ues * * * rather than men; but 
they met heroes." Truly the little 
band of five hundred that held back 
ten times its number for eight hours 
was heroic. Even when the brave 
General Vara de Rey was killed, 
they fought on until half of the gar- 
rison was killed or wounded, only 
about 100 men finally escaping to 
Santiago. 

Many instances of personal bravery 
stand out in glowing colors against 
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this somber background of death. 
General Chaffee throughout the con- 
test not only evidenced absolute lack 
of fear, but by his example brought 
forth all the courage in the raw and 
inexperienced men in his command. 
Time and again, cigar in mouth, he 
exposed himself to a withering fire, 
presenting just such a picture as that 
of Grant on some of the fields of bat- 
tle during the Civil War. Not less 
heroic, however, were those unnamed 
men of the ranks who lay wounded for 
hours in the glare of a tropic sun, 
bleeding, fevered and thirsting, yet 
making no moan. 

Distressed by the stubborn resist- 
ence at El Caney, and by the miscar- 
riage of his plans that this produced, 
General Shafter sent the following 
order to Lawton: ‘‘ Lawton: I would 
not bother with little blockhouses. 
They can’t harm us. Bates’ brigade 
and your division and Garcia should 
move on the city and form the right 
of the line going on Sevilla road. 
Line is now hotly engaged. Shafter.” 

The order, however, came too late 
for obedience. Already the effects of 
the battery fire were evident, and 
the men realizing that the fortifica- 
tions were weakening in their de- 
fence, had made plans to charge the 
summit of the hill. Knowing that 
he could not stop the movement Law- 
ton sent a line of apology to Shafter 
and the charge began. The word 
went down the ranks, and with a 
cheer, the men sprang forward up the 
slope. A volley of shots greeted their 
advance, but they went on, officers and 
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privates intermingled, over obstruc- 
tions, through tangles of barbed- 
wire, finally swarming into the very 
trenches and forts, finding there a 
city of the dead. Those of the garri- 
son able to escape, about 100, fled to 
Santiago; 120 were captured; the re- 
mainder of the 520 were in the 
trenches, or on the floors of the block- 
houses — silent witnesses of the real 
glory and tenderness of war! 

It was decided to make the main 
attack on the fortifications of San 
Juan heights only after mature con- 
sideration. To attack Santiago by 
the harbor entrance offered such in- 
superable difficulties that it was re- 
jected in advance. The attempt to 
storm the abrupt steeps at this point, 
erowned as they were with the bat- 
teries of the Morro, Socapa, and 
Punta Gordo, would have meant a 
fearful loss of life and a very prob- 
able repulse. In addition, to carry 
the positions here would necessitate 
a division of the attacking forces — 
always a dangerous thing to do under 
any conditions. The proposal to at- 
tack on the west side of the city was 
also rejected, as it had nothing in its 
favor not possessed by the east, and 
furthermore was not accessible to any 
good landing places. The approaches 
on the east, however, though strongly 
defended by the fortifications at 
Aguadores, San Juan and El Caney, 
permitted operations over more or 
less feasible country, over which the 
army could act as a unit, and pos- 
sessed fairly good roads connecting 
with available harbors. Of the forti- 
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fications in this region, those at San 
Juan heights were the most impor- 
tant, and the occupation of these by 
the American forces would menace 
the whole city. 

The attack on El Caney was in- 
tended to be merely a part of the gen- 
eral movement against San Juan. 
The plan was to capture this in an 
hour or so, and then throw Lawton's 
men southward to the aid of Wheeler 
and Kent in the movement against 
San Juan heights. Captain Grimes’ 
battery of light artillery had been 
stationed on a hill near El Pozo at 
dawn of July 1 with orders to begin 
firing on San Juan as soon as he 
heard the sound of Lawton’s guns at 
El Caney. Accordingly at 8 the bat- 
tery opened fire on the Spanish block- 
house just opposite its position, the 
distance being about 2,500 yards. An 
artillery duel soon followed, for the 
black powder used by the American 
guns revealed the position of the bat- 
tery to the Spanish gunners. This 
duel lasted throughout the battle, 
ceasing at 2 P. M. 

Under cover of this action by 
Grimes' guns, the two divisions of the 
army (Kent and Wheeler) were or- 
dered to advance along the Pozo road 
towards the position of the enemy, 
after which they were to extend their 
men in a long line, in front of the 
fortifications. The attack on the 
same, however, was not to be made 
until reinforced by Lawton and Bates. 
Owing to the fact that very inade- 
quate efforts had been made in deter- 
mining the position of roads and 
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trails, only one road was apparently 
avallable 1n exeeuting this prelimin- 
ary maneuver. The difficulty of ad- 
vancing 8,500 men over one route, а 
Cuban road in partieular, became 
evident as soon as it was attempted. 
Wheeler's cavalry division, under 
eommand of General Sumner at the 
time, advanced from El Pozo at 7 4. 
м., but was halted a short distance 
from that point to await orders. 
Here it was detained for an hour, all 
the time under fire from the Spanish 
batteries. Instructions were then 
given to move to San Juan creek and 
hold the same in front of Little San 
Juan Hill. This was successfully саг- 
ried out, but with considerable loss. 
** During the execution of this а bal- 
loon, under the command of Colonel 
Derby, eame up the road, forcing 
open Wood's brigade and cutting it 
in two, thereby delaying the move- 
ment. The artillery fire of the enemy 
opened upon the balloon and соп- 
tinued for more than an hour, thereby 
subjecting part of my command 
massed and the rest moving by the 
flank to long shrapnel fire. Many 
officers and men were wounded here 
by exploding shells and small arms 
firing of the enemy. After complet- 
ing the deployment the command 
was so much committed to battle that 
it became necessary either to advance 
or else retreat under fire.’’* 

This balloon has given rise to severe 
criticism, and unquestionably its use 
in the neighborhood of masses of men 
was 4 grave error. While it may have 


* Report of General S. S. Sumner. 
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been instrumental in giving a clue to 
the positions of the enemy and in 
finding trails through which the forces 
could approach San Juan, the manner 
it was handled assuredly proved dis- 
astrous to the men who were prepar- 
ing to advance against that point. 
The diffieulties, however, of the 
eavalry division were inconsiderable 
in eomparison with those of the in- 
fantry. Delayed by the operations of 
the cavalry, it was well towards noon 
that General Kent's forces got well 
under way towards the front. The 
advance was held by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Hawkins, who proceeded by the 
main Pozo road with two regiments 
(6th and 16th Infantry), while the re- 
mainder of his command was ordered 
to advance over a trail discovered by 
the balloon eorps. In the lead of this 
second detachment was the 71st М. Y. 
Volunteer regiment, a battalion of 
which, as soon as it emerged into the 
open, became subject to a galling fire 
from the Spanish trenches, and thor- 
oughly disorganized, recoiled upon 
those in their rear. Kent says: 


* At this critical moment, the officers of my 
staff formed a cordon behind the panic-stricken 
men and urged them again to go forward. 1 
finally ordered them to lie down in the thicket 
and elear the way for others of their own regi- 
ment who were coming up behind. This many of 
them did, and the 2d and 3d battalions came for- 
ward in better order and moved a!ong the road 
toward the ford. * * * The head of Wikoff's 
brigade reached the forks at 12.30 р. м. and hur- 
ried on the left, stepping over prostrate forms of 
men of the 71st. "This heroie brigade, consisting 
of the 13th, 9th and 24th U. S. Infantry, speedily 
erossed the stream and were quickly deployed to 
the left of the lower ford. While personally su- 
perintending this movement Colonel Wikoff was 
killed, the command of the brigade then devolving 
upon Lieutenant-Colonel Worth, 13th Infantry, 


From photographs copyright by W. В. Hearst. By permission of Collier's Weekly. 
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who immediately fell, &cverely wounded, and then 
upon Lieutenant-Colonel Liscum, 24th Infantry, 
who five minutes later, also fell under the wither- 
ing fire of the enemy. The command of the 
brigade then devolved upon Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. P. Ewers, 9th Infantry." * 


In the meantime the other detach- 
ment of General Hawkins' brigade, 
under his immediate leadership, was 
meeting serious difficulties. 


“Tt was impossible for officers or men to pre- 
serve anyihing like regular formation, and ad- 
vance in lines of columns of fours was as im- 
practicable as advance in regular line. The two 
regiments had to get through the chaparral in 
the quickest possible Somehow the 
enemy had discovered or expected this approach, 
although we could see nothing of them. The 
enemy’s fire was continuous and heavy, many of- 
ficers and men being killed and wounded in this 
dense tropical undergrowth. 

“Tt was hoped, as we could not reply to the 
fire, the enemy would at last conclude that there 
was no ferce in the undergrowth, but having an 
unlimited supply of ammunition, the enemy kept 
up their fire, and it was necessary to get through 
the chaparral or retreat. 

“ Officers set a gallant example to their men. 
It was while engaged in an attempt to show a 
way to bewildered troops that Lieutenant Dennis 
M. Michie, 17th Infantry, aid-de-camp on my per- 
sonal staff, gallantly sacrificed his life. * * *. 

“Lieut. J. а. Ord; * * * was also con- 
spicuous in his efforts to encourage the men. 
Capt. W. E. Horton, adjutant-general of the brig- 
&de, assisted me greatly in getting some sort of 
order out of the confusion. 

“Upon finally emerging from this dense growth 
we found ourselves in a wide field, with tall 
grass, knee-high, and instead of our being in a 
flanking position the ridge occupied by the enemy 
was found to be parallel to us. To remain where 
we were would have subjected us to great loss. 
The loss would also be great for us to return 
through the jungle. 

^ We had promised to take the position, and 
it was essential to do so. The advance was 
therefore sounded, and repeated from time to time 
to insure its being heard above the din of the 


manner, 


* Report of Brigadier-General Kent. 
1 Afterwards killed at the crest of the hill. 
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musketry.* It was made gallantly across the 
wide grass field. Then began the ascent of the 
very steep hill, without pausing to take breath. 
The very audacity of the assault seemed to de- 
moralize the enemy, who did not wait for the 
bayonet to be used.” Tf 


This charge of General Hawkins 
and his men was one of the heroic in- 
cidents of the war. His account gives 
eredit to all who took part in it, but 
he neglects to point out that he was 
the head of his men, encouraging 
them onward without a thought of his 
own safety. With miraculous good 
fortune he escaped injury at this time, 
not to be so fortunate later on, as he 
received a severe wound in his foot. 
The figure of this grizzled hero lead- 
ing his straggling band of soldiers, 
mostly young men and inexperienced 
in wars, waving his hat and calling on 
his buglers to blow, makes a picture 
that will not soon be forgotten. 

After the movement to the line of 
battle preparatory to the attack on 
the Spanish entrenchments, the forces 
were obliged to cease their advance 
under conditions desperate and at 
some points untenable. А portion of 
Hawkins’ brigade was forced to re 
tire to avoid being annihilated, and at 
various places along the widely ex- 
tended line the troops were being torn 
to pieces by the ceaseless rain of 
bullets from sharpshooters concealed 
in the trees on all sides of the men, 
and by the shrapnel from the machine 
guns in the trenches. Their orders 
required that they wait for Lawton, 

* Trumpeters Shroeder and Dorris were com- 
mended by General Hawkins for their bravery in 


sounding the calls through the charge. 
t Report of Brigadier-General Hawkins, 
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but Lawton was occupied with all he 
could do at that time, and soon the 
folly of a longer wait impressed itself 
upon General Shafter. Already, how- 
ever, the commanders at the front had 
seen clearly that the situation as it 
stood could not be maintained; noth- 
ing was being accomplished, yet the 
men were receiving a punishment as 
severe as if making an immediate at- 
tack on the enemy. To fall back 
would be a virtual repulse with its 
attendant loss of prestige; to wait 
longer for Lawton was madness — 
the only alternative was to move for- 
ward to the attack. 

General Shafter, who was ill at the 
time, had established himself on a 
hill near Pozo, some three miles from 
the front. He was represented at the 
front by the Adjutant-General of the 
5th Corps, MeClernand, and his aid- 
de-camp, Lieutenant-Colonel Miley. 
General Wheeler was also sick with 
fever, but left his tent at the 
sound of the firing and went to the 
front. On General Shafter’s order, 
he was given direction of all the 
forces engaged before San Juan. He 
saw clearly the dangers of the situa- 
tion, and it was with a sense of relief 
that he received through MeClernand 
permission to advance against the 
enemy. Immediately the cavalry 
under Sumner and Wood moved for- 
ward against Little San Juan Hill. 
Soon after, under cover of the firing 
from Parker’s battery, which had 
been pushed to the front with much 
daring, the infantry division (Kent’s) 
also began its charge on the main 
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fortifications under Hawkins, Ewers 
and Pearson. In the charge on Little 
San Juan, the Rough Riders under 
Colonel Roosevelt again covered 
themselves with glory. As in the case 
with El Caney, in the mad rush across 
the open in front of the Spanish 
trenches and up the steeps they 
crowned; all rank and order was for- 
gotten for the moment. Firing at 
will, the men went forward on a run, 
ignoring the Mauser bullets that were 
eutting them down by scores at point- 
blank range, passing barbed-wire bar- 
rieades as best they could, and finally 
pouring over the crest of the hill as if 
they were going to take the enemy 
with their bare hands — the deeds of 
this remarkable regiment and its still 
more remarkable leader form an in- 
teresting chapter in American history. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the ex- 
ceedingly valuable services of that 
regiment before Santiago, after all 
the battle was fought and won by the 
regulars. There were only four regi- 
ments of volunteers in the entire ac- 
tion: the 2d Massachusetts at El 
Caney; the Rough Riders and the 71st 
New York; and the 33d Michigan at 
Aguadores. It is a fact that should 
not be overlooked in the quest for the 
spectacular, that it was the American 
army, trained for its work, that drove 
the Spanish soldiers from their shel- 
tering trenches and block-houses, oc- 
cupying them themselves against all 
efforts to dislodge them. 

San Juan was gained without Law- 
ton, and it was not until 24 hours 
later that he reached that point, - 


WHEELER ADVISES AGAINST WITHDRAWING. 


his men utterly exhausted, having 
marched twenty or more miles, fought 
and won a battle, and even now were 
not unwilling to do something more. 
Bates' regiment also reached San 
Juan Hill at noon of the 2d, and was 
assigned a position on the heights ad- 
joining Little San Juan. With these 
reinforcements, however, the situa- 
tion of the American soldiers was 
precarious in the extreme. Vir- 
tually the whole available army 
was on the firing line, and should 
an overwhelming force be brought 
against them there was possibility of 
a disaster that would do incalculable 
injury to the cause of the United 
States. General Shafter recognized 
the strength of this argument, which 
was impressed upon him by some of 
the officers of his command, but Gen- 
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eral Wheeler sent a strong letter op- 
posing such action. In it he says: “А 
number of officers have appealed to 
me to have the line withdrawn and 
take up a strong position further 
back, and I expect they will appeal 
to you. I have positively discounte- 
nanced this, as it would cost us much 
prestige.’’* His advice was followed, 
and its wisdom was apparent when, 
two days later Cervera's fleet went 
forth to destruction. 


* The record of this ex-Confederate General, who 
had as much to do as any one man with the 
success at Santiago, is worthy of all honor. The 
heroic activities of his youth under the banner 
of the Confederacy, which advanced him from a 
lieutenant to senior general of cavalry, are re- 
peated and perhaps excelled by his heroic activities 
under the flag of the United States. He will ever 
stand as the most striking symbol of a reunited 
nation, 


CHAPTER IX. 


1898. 


THE DESTRUCTION ОЕ CERVERA'S FLEET. 


The blockade continues — The bombardments and their effects on Santiago — The Spanish ships emerge 
from the harbor July 3— Their order — The American fleet closes in upon them — The Teresa, 
Oquendo, and the Vizcaya driven to shore — Flight of the Colon, and surrender — The end of the 
destroyers — Rescue of the survivors — Conclusions from the battle, 


While the toils were thus tightening 
around Santiago on the landward 
side, the semi-circle of ships kept up 
an unwearied watch from the sea. 
It was а slow and nerve-racking ex- 
perience; for in addition to the strain 
of waiting for an enemy seemingly 
never to appear, was the discomfort 


of life on a battleship in a tropical 
summer, with the ship stripped all 
the while, as it were, for battle. The 
only things that varied the daily rou- 
tine of the sailors were the occasional 
bombardments of the Santiago fortifi- 
cations. In these much ammunition 
was expended, but without doing the 
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damage that might be anticipated.* 
These bombardments, whether imme- 
diately effective, were tremendously 
so in the long run, for they served as 
target practice under war conditions, 
and as such their extravagance may 
be justified. War is an expensive 
thing at the best, and the sacrifice of 
ammunition that results finally in 
victory needs little defense. What the 
gunners of the American ships 
learned at San Juan and against 
Morro and Soeapa, they applied with 
a skill that astonished the world when 
Cervera's ships were fleeing along the 
coast of Cuba. 

There were several actions of this 
kind during the time the army was 
pushing the Spanish back to the inner 
defenees of Santiago. As has been 
seen, the fleet joined with the army in 
an attack on Aguadores on July 1. 
Again, on July 2, Punta Gorda, 
Socapa, and the other batteries were 
heavily bombarded, the first-named 
being the principal point of attack, 
the fire of the Indiana and the Oregon 
being wholly directed against it. In 
spite, however, of the moral effect of 
these attacks from the sea, General 
Shafter knew that Santiago could not 
be taken until the problem of the fleet 
had been solved. Already the ships 
in the harbor had joined in the attacks 


* Causing us only an insignificant number of 
casualties. They destroyed four huts belonging 
to the families of the lighthouse tenders with- 
out dismounting a single gun. * * * It is in- 
conceivable that so little damage was done, consid- 
ering how many shells were directed against it 
[Morro Castle], ineluding a dynamite projectile 
thrown one night by the Vesuvius."— Captain 
Victor Coneas y Palau, The Squadron of Admiral 
Cervera. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS AT SANTIAGO. 


on the army, firing large projectiles 
over the hills into the American lines. 
Accordingly, therefore, on July 2, he 
wrote to Admiral Sampsor request- 
ing that he make an active move 
against the Spanish fleet. The latter 
had already pointed out the difficulties 
of such an endeavor, replying, never- 
theless, that he would undertake it, if 
General Shafter insisted. The clos- 
ing words of this letter are as follows: 
** Tt is not so much the loss of men 
as it is the loss of ships which has 
until now deterred me from making a 
direct attack upon the ships within 
the port." As the result of this cor- 
respondence, it was arranged that 
Shafter and Sampson should hold a 
conference at Siboney on the next 
day. 

The next day was Sunday. At 8:30, 
flying the signal: ‘‘ Disregard the 
movements of the Commander-in- 
Chief," the New York steamed 
towards Siboney with Admiral Samp- 
son on board. The departure of the 
Spanish on that day was no more an- 
ticipated than it had been on any day 
during the weeks that had preceded. 
Nevertheless, the watch on the en- 
trance of the harbor was as alert as 
ever.* The crews, however, were 


* June 2, Admiral Sampson issued the follow- 
ing order of battle which was adhered to on 
duly 3: 

U. S. FracsurP New York, lsT RATE, 
Off Santiago de Cuba, June 2, 1398. 

The fleet off Santiago de Cuba will be organized 
during the operations against that port and the 
Spanish squadren as follows: 

First squadron (under the personal command of 
the Commander-in-Chief).— New York, Iowa, Ore- 
gon, New Orleans, Mayflower, Porter. 


CERVERA'S FLEET 


dressed in their holiday best, and the 
decks of the ships were enlivened with 
the suits of white duck the sailors had 
donned for the day. Prayers had 
been heard, and they were enjoying 
themselves just as they had done dur- 
ing the four Sundays that preceded. 
If one could forget the purpose and 
meaning of these tremendous engines 
of destruction, nothing could have 
been more peaceful than the day and 
the scene. But in a twinkling all was 
transformed! Suddenly а signal 
broke forth from the yards of the 
Iowa, followed immediately by the re- 
port of a gun. It was signal 250, 
** The enemy's vessels are escaping.”’ 
Thus, rudely disturbed, the quiet and 
peace of the Sunday morning yiclded 
to the tumult and the horrible necessi- 
ties of war. 

The 7owa was stationed directly 
opposite the ‘mouth of the harbor, 
commanding a view down the same as 
far as Estrella Point. Lieutenant К. 
К. Hill, who was on the bridge in com- 
pany with the navigator of the Гоша, 


Second squadron (Commodore Schley ) .—Brook- 
lyn. Massachusetts, Тстаз, Marblehead, Vixen. 

Vessels joining subsequently will be assigned 
by the Commander-in-Chief. The vessels will 
blockade Santiago de Cuba closely, keeping about 
fi miles from the Morro in the daytime, and clos- 
ing in at night, the lighter vessels well in shore. 
The first squadron will blockade on the east side 
оѓ the port. and the second squadron on the west 
side. Tf the enemy tries to escape, the ships must 
close and engage as soon as possible, and endeavor 
to sink his vessels or force them to run ashore 
in the channel. Jt is not considered that the 
shore batteries are of sufficient power to do any 
material injury to battleships. 

In smooth weather the vessels will coal on sta- 
tion. If withdrawn to eoal elsewhere, or for other 
duty, the blockading vessels on either side will 
cover the angle thus left vacant. 


EMERGES FROM SANTIAGO. 
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Lieutenant Scheutze, caught the first 
glimpse (9:30) of the Spanish ships 
as they rounded Cay Smith. Giving 
the command to display the signal, he 
rushed to a gun on the bridge, aimed 
it towards the Spanish vessel and 
fired. In a second the whole fleet was 
stirring with preparations for the ap- 
proaching struggle. The American 
ships were not under full head of 
steam, but they were in perfect con- 
dition, and fully able to develop 
sufficient speed to cope with the Span- 
ish vessels, whose hulls were foul after 
the ocean voyage and the enforced 
inactivity within the harbor. Within 
five minutes every vessel in the block- 
ading fleet was under way, closing in 
on the enemy. Owing to the peculiar 
situation of the Spanish fleet, each 
ship as it emerged became the target 
of the guns of all the opposing ves- 
sels, without opportunity to reply 
save with the forward guns. 

The first of the ships to emerge was 
the Spanish flag-ship, the Infanta 
Maria Teresa, with Admiral Cervera 
and its commander, Captain Coneas y 
Palau, on the bridge. For ten minutes 
she was alone in the open, torn by the 
masses of steel hurled against her. 
Turning to the west at full speed, she 
replied to her opponents as well as 
her desperate condition permitted. 
It was originally planned for the 
Teresa to ram the Brooklyn, but the 


maneuver* of the Brooklyn in turn- 


* “п compliance with this order [to ram the 
Brooklyn], 1 put our bow toward the armored 
eruiser Brooklyn. * * * The position of the 
Brooklyn * * * and the danger of being 
rammed by these two ships [Texas and Iowa]. 
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ing to the port* instead of the star- 
board earried the latter so far from 
the T'eresa that the folly of such an 
endeavor became apparent immedi- 
ately. The punishment, too, being re- 
ceived by the Teresa was becoming so 
terrible that any offensive movement 
was beyond the question. Before the 
entire fleet had cleared the channel 
she had received her death-blow, due 
io the explosion of two 13-inch pro- 
jeetiles on the deck, breaking the 
steam and water pipes, and decreas- 
ing the speed of the vessel perceptibly. 
Says her eommander, Capt. Сопсаз 
y Palau: 


“The steam permeated the poop, cutting it off 
eompletely, and invaded the turret, rendering it 
untenable. The fires increased, as we could not 
reach them. The crew of one of the small-caliber 
ammunition hoists were suffocated; a number of 
brave men who attempted to pass through the 
after gangways, led by a valiant officer, perished 
in the fire. 

* At this moment, while, from the bridge, I was 
addressing the men who were fighting furiously 
amidst the frightful chaos which the deck of the 
cruiser presented, and was trying to ascertain 
what had occurred on the poop, * * * І fell 
severely wounded, and with me the two officers 
of the squadron staff, we three being the only 
ones left standing of the many who had been 
stationed defenseless on the bridge. 

“During that furious struggle there was no 
time nor opportunity to call the executive officer, 
and therefore the admiral himself took command 
of the ship, while I was carried to the sick bay. 

“The fire on the after deck of the Maria Teresa 
+ * * the admiral consulted me and agreed 
that it was impossible to continue."— Сопсаз y 
Palau. 

* As far as I could see, during the entire ac- 
tion, no Spanish ship gave the slightest indica- 
tion of using either ram or torpedo.”— Admiral 
Evans, in the Century Magazine. 

*The hearings before the Schley Investigation 
Commission (U. S. Government Printing Office) 
reviews in the full the whole controversy between 
Admirals Sampson and Schley, including testi- 
mony regarding the Brooklyn’s “ loop.” 


THE TERESA AND VIZCAYA DESTROYED. 


grew more and more formidable, her speed dimin- 
ishing every moment, and the havoc was con- 
stantly increasing, as we were within range of 
the rapid firers.* The Admiral therefore called 
the second and third officers and lieutenants, whe 
were in his immediate vicinity, and it was agreed 
that there was no other recourse than to beach 
the ship, in order to prevent her from falling into 
the hands of the enemy and to save the crew, 
for which reason, putting her to starboard, the 
ship was run ashore about 5 miles from the 
mouth of the harbor? (Nima Nima).f 


Following the Teresa, came the 
graceful armored cruiser, the Viz- 
caya. The Texas, Brooklyn and the 
Oregon immediately engaged her. 
Captain Eulate of the Vizcaya, in de- 
scribing her experience, says: 


“When the Maria Teresa headed for the shore 
I passed her, and I had the Brooklyn, Texas, 
Towa, and the Oregon all firing at me. The firing 
from еве ships was terrific; shells were burst- 
ing all around us. My ship was set on fire by a 
shell exploding in my cabin. My engines and 
pumps were disabled, and I could not fight the 
fire. My men were being killed and wounded in 
large numbers. A shell finally exploded in one 
of my forward magazines and I was forced to 
head for the shore. When I went into the action 
I had flying at the masthead a large embroidered 
silk flag, which had been presented to the ship 
by the ladies of the province of Vizcaya. When 
I saw that my ship would be lost, I had this flag 
hauled down and burned, and hoisted another en- 
sign in its place. My flag was shot away twice 
during the engagement, the last time just as the 
ship grounded. The boats of the Jowa picked up 
those of the many officers and men still left alive, 
and carried them to that ship. When I went on 
board the Iowa, I took off my sword and tendered 
it to Captain Evans, but he refused it, saying 
that I had fought four ships and that I should 
keep my sword. That was the proudest moment 
of my life." 


* “'Гһе Maria Teresa was struck 18 times by 
heavy projectiles. She was beached at 10:15.” 

t In a number of accounts of the battle, Captain 
Concas is cited as having been killed; his dying 
words being quoted extensively. He lived, how- 
ever, to write a most interesting and generally 
fair account of the contest. 
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THE OQUENDO BURNED AND SUNK. 


Although mercilessly pounded by 
the guns of the American fleet, with 
her fighting masts down, her steam 
pipes broken, and dead and wounded 
everywhere, she gallantly pushed for- 
ward, and had reached Aserraderos, 
21 miles from Morro, before she was 
run on the beach. Her experience was 
tragically revealed to the rescuers 
from the American ships by her con- 
dition. In places the decks were red 
hot, and it was impossible to get some 
of the wounded off owing to the es- 
caping steam and exploding maga- 
zines. Some minutes before the ves- 
sel gave up the struggle, the operat- 
ing-room was filled with the wounded, 
for whom the surgeons could do 
nothing, as they were driven out by 
the superheated steam and the rapidly 
spreading flames. Her captain, An- 
tonio Eulate, was severely wounded, 
but preserved, even as a prisoner of 
war, that pride of bearing popularly 
conceived to be the universal char- 
acteristic of the Spaniard. 

By the time the Vizcaya had cleared 
the harbor the American gunners had 
recovered from the nervousness and 
excitement of the beginning of the 
action. Their aim became more steady 
and more fatal in its effect. Owing 
to the peculiar situation of the Span- 
ish ships, each one had to bear the 
concentrated fire of the American 
ships. Thus it was that the third ship, 
the "Almirante Oquendo, was lost al- 
most before reaching the open sea. 
As the ship turned in its course, fol- 
lowing the Teresa and Vizcaya, it 
staggered from the terrific storm of 
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projectiles that struck it at every 
point, exploding torpedoes and maga- 
zines, and putting a third of the crew 
out of action. Soon after the exit, the 
forward turret of the Oquendo was 
struck by an 8-inch shell, which ex- 
ploded, killing the gun crew and dis- 
abling the gun. Within a few minutes 
the vessel was a mass of flames, which 
could not be extinguished, as the 
water mains had all been eut by the 
American projectiles. In her death 
struggle she passed a few hundred 
yards beyond the wreck of the Teresa 
and was beached; her captain dead, 
and a third of the crew dead or 
wounded. 

The Texas was one of the ships that 
was pressing the Oquendo closely, and 
when one of her projectiles struck the 
latter amidships, causing the explo- 
sion of a magazine, the crew burst 
into a cheer. They were silenced, 
however, by Captain Philip with the 
words: ‘‘ Don’t cheer, boys, the poor 
devils are dying.” 

Following the Oquendo came the 
Cristobal Colon, the splendid new 
cruiser just purchased from the Ital- 
ian government (formerly the Gui- 
seppi Garibaldi). This was theoreti- 
eally the most efficient vessel in the 
fleet, but, as was later shown, its large 
guns were not in the turrets, and the 
equipment was far from complete. 
In faet as an offensive weapon of war 
the Colon was practically useless; 
hence the sole object of its captain 
was to flee without making even the 
pretense of a fight. It was the merest 
chance that he failed in his purpose. 
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Putting on full head of steam the 
Colon rapidly overtook the other 
ships, and going inshore was pro- 
tected by them during the hottest part 
of the fight. The Colon passed these 
at great speed and it seemed for a 
time as if the cordon of American 
ships would be broken by the fleeing 
vessel. But the Brooklyn, Texas, and 
Oregon were watching her, and, leav- 
ing the slower battleships to finish the 
contest, began a chase that lasted for 
two hours, and ended with the Colon 
heneath the waves, off Cape Cruz, 50 
miles west of Santiago. 

The Brooklyn, by its turn to the 
starboard, had been thrown to the sea- 
ward back of the line of American 
ships. Commodore Sehley therefore 
thought that by directing steaming in 
a direct course towards Cape Cruz, 
which extended some distance out in 
the sea, he would be able to intercept 
the Colon, which was following the 
eurve of the shore. The Oregon and 
the T'exas, however, settled down to a 
steady stern chase. Here the Oregon 
again distinguished herself, showing 
remarkable speed for a battleship. 
She was soon abreast of the Texas, 
and within a short time the ships 
drew within range of the Colon. The 
Brooklyn had been firing at long dis- 
tanee without effect, but as soon as 
the Oregon dropped two of her 13- 
inch shells within a few yards of the 
Spanish ship, her captain saw that 
further resistance was hopeless, and 
ordering the sea-valves to be opened, 
turned her prow to the shore.* 


** Her sea valves were opened and broken, 
treacherously, I am sure, after her surrender, and 


THE COLON, PLUTON AND FUROR DESTROYED. 


Last of all to emerge were the de- 
stroyers, Furor and Pluton, doomed 
from the first shot fired against them. 
Their experienee proved һо little 
dependence can be placed in such 
eraft in the open and subject to the 
fire from secondary batteries on ar- 
mored ships. When the destroyers 
eame out, they seemed to hesitate as 
to the course to be taken, one of them 
apparently making a move to return 
to the harbor, but fruitlessly so, for 
a shell from the Indiana struck it 
amidships, the cloud of steam that 
arose revealing that a mortal blow 
had been struck. Another vessel, the 
converted yacht Gloucester, under 
eommand of Lieutenant-Commander 
Wainwright, was also doing fearful 
injury to the Furor and Pluton. In 
spite of the lack of defensive armor, 
she steamed up to a short distance of 
the enemy, and poured into them 
such a destructive fire from her ma- 
chine guns that in a few moments the 
Furor was sinking in deep water, 
and the Pluton was running ashore, 
both meeting the end near the ill-fated 
Teresa and Oquendo. In command of 
the destroyers was the well-known 
offieer, Captain Fernando Villaamil, 
who was killed in action. 

The flag-ship New York, which, 


despite all efforts, she sank."— Report of Admiral 


Sampson. 

"Admiral Sampson states in his report official 
that the valves had been opened treacherously, 
supposing that it had been done after the flag 
was lowered; but this is not correct, not only 
because neither the distance nor the condition 
of the ship made any precipitation necessary, 
but also she did not surrender until she was 
thought to be a total loss,"— Conchas y Palau, 


RESCUE OF THE SPANISH CREWS. 


during these events, had been madly 
racing from Siboney, arrived in the 
neighborhood of the sinking ships of 
the enemy in time for Admiral Samp- 
son to give orders regarding the sav- 
ing of the survivors from the wrecks, 
and then hurried on in chase of the 
Colon, arriving just as the ship had 
surrendered to Captain Cook of the 
Brooklyn. 

The Spanish vessels had hardly 
struck their colors before the men of 
the American ships set themselves at 
work with equal enthusiasm in saving 
the lives of the officers and sailors of 
the enemy.* Many of these were still 
on board the wrecks, in imminent 
danger of death from fire and ex- 
plosions; others were in the sea, 
clinging to wreckage; and still others 
had reached the shore, where they 
were without food, shelter, or ade- 
quate clothing. It was reported after 
the battle that the survivors from the 
Spanish ships were fired upon by the 
Cubans, but this is doubtless a false- 
hood, for none of the Spanish reports 
mention the fact, and the report of 
Lieutenant Hazeltine of the Hist spe- 
cifically denies the assertion.f 


““T cannot express my admiration for my 
magnificent crew. So long as the enemy showed 
his flag they fought like American seamen; but 
when the flag came down they were as gentle 
and tender as American women.”— From the Re- 
port of Captain Robley D. Evans. 

7 “The Cubans at Aserraderos did not fire оп 
the Spaniards. In fact, when our boats were tak- 
ing the Spaniards from the beach the Cubans rend- 
ered valuable assistance.” Report of Lieutenant 
Hazeltine. 

“They made a raft [the survivors of the Oqu- 
endo] and lowered two launches, the only service- 
&ble boats they had left, and were finally assisted 
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In some eases the task of getting 
the Spanish sailors from the burning 
ships was far more dangerous than 
the fighting itself, and many heroic 
reseues were made. The smailer 
craft, the Gloucester, Ericsson, Hist, 
Vixen, and auxiliary vessels, the Har- 
vard and the Resolute, approached to 
dangerous proximity to the burning 
hulks, their men risking death num- 
bers of times in order to take their un- 
fortunate opponents from the doomed 
vessels.* 


The result of his expedition to the 
West Indies was clear іо Cervera 
from the beginning, and his cor- 
respondenee throughout the entire 
campaign is marked by the greatest 
pessimism.t What the result would 
have been if the squadron had been 
commanded by a more hopeful and 
daring man cannot be known, yet in 


by the United States boats, and, according to the 
statement of an insurgent with whom I talked on 
the beach, also by an insurgent boat."-— Report of 
Admiral] Cervera. 

*“Tt remains to communicate to you that our 
enemies behaved toward us with great chivalry, 
providing us with good clothes, and suppressing 
almost entirely the usual hurrahs, to prevent 
hurting our self-respect, and offering to us the 
most anxious solicitude,"— Report of Admiral 
Cervera. 

1“1п short, it is a disaster already, and it 
is to be feared that it will be a more frightful 
one before long. And perhaps everything could be 
changed yet. But I suppose it is too late now 
for anything that is not the ruin and desolation 
of our couniry."— From a letter to Minister Ber- 
mejo, by Admiral Cervera, April 22, 1898. 

“То sum up, 3d of July has been an appalling 
disaster, as I had foreseen. The number of dead, 
however, is less than I feared. Our country has 
been defended with honor, and the satisfaction of 
duty well done leaves our consciences clear, though 
we bitterly mourn the loss of our beloved com- 
panions and the misfortunes of our country."— 
Report of Admiral Cervera, July 9, 1898. 
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the long run the result would not 
have been materially different. Cer- 
vera's squadron, in the last analysis, 
was nothing more than a saerifice to 
the pride of Spain. 

The story of the engagement is best 
told by its statistics.* The American 
ships, though hit a number of times, 
were practically uninjured. The 
Brooklyn received the hardest blows, 
and, in addition was the only vessel 
to experience any loss of life, one man 
being killed and another wounded. 
The whole battle was fought accord- 
ing to а prearranged plan; by ships 
that were in perfect readiness ; maneu- 
vered by officers who were skillful and 
possessed in the highest degree of the 
initiative necessary for suecess in 
warfare; manned by sailors and gun- 
ners who were inspired by patriotic 
enthusiasm, and a tireless energy that 
was irresistible in its effect. 

It is true there was an overwhelm- 
ing force against the luckless Spanish 
ships, but it is almost inconceivable 
that six tremendous machines of war, 
costing ten million or more dollars, 
should be unable to do damage costing 
more than a few thousand dollars to 
repair. It would appear that both at 
Santiago and Manila, if the Spanish 
commanders had formed any very 
clear plans of attack or defense, 
they found it impossible to carry 
them out in the face of the sud- 
den and awful torrent of destroy- 
ing missiles hurled against their 

“Total number on the Spanish fleet, 2,243; 


killed and wounded, 540; prisoners of war: 
officers, 86; men, 1,615. 


END OF THE BATTLE. 


ships. With respect to Cervera, 
however, it is evident that the one 
idea in his mind was to escape with 
as many ships as possible. On his 
part the battle was not even a de- 
fensive one; it was a flight. Had he 
been willing to sacrifice one or two of 
his ships by throwing them boldly into 
the midst of the American fleet, or 
had divided his squadron, a few ves- 
sels might have escaped, but in per- 
mitting all to seek safety in flight, the 
morale of the entire fleet was de- 
stroyed, and all the ships doomed. It 
is a significant and curious series of 
coincidences that the war-ship named 
after Christopher Columbus should 
have left the port touched by the 
great explorer in one of his earliest 
voyages, and the site, too, of the 
earliest Spanish settlement of any 
consequence in the New World, and 
steaming forth should have met its 
fate almost at the same place where 
the men from the Virginius were cap- 
tured and put to death. The end of 
the Cristobal Colon marked the end of 
the majestic empire given to the 
rulers of Spain, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, by the Colon after whom it was 
named. 

Officers of the American fleet: Rear-Admiral 
W. T. Sampson, Commander-in-chief; Capt. F. E. 
Chadwick, Chief-of-staff and commander of the 
New York; Commodore W. S. Schley, second in 
command; Capt. F. A. Cook, of Brooklyn; Capt. 
В. D. Evans, of Iowa; Capt. Н. C. Taylor, of 
Indiana; Capt. C. E. Clark, of Oregon; Capt. J. 
W. Philip, of Texas; Lieut-Com. Richard Wain- 
wright, of Gloucester; Lieut. Alexander Sharp, 


Jr. of Viren; Lieut. N. В. Usher, of Ericsson; 
Lieut, Lucien Young, of Hist. 
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The capture of El Caney and the 
heights of San Juan, while a victory, 
nevertheless left the American army 
ш a very dangerous position. With 
the arrival of Bates and Ludlow, 
whose men were advanced to the front 
without delay, practically the whole 
army was on the firing line. Even 
when the enemy had been driven back 
to Santiago, the soldiers got no rest, 
but worked throughout the night to 
strengthen their defenses. Trenches 
were dug with bayonets, tin cans, in 
fact, any improvised implement that 
could be obtained. When the morn- 
ing came, they were weary, but rea- 
sonably sure of holding their own 
against any force the Spaniards might 
send against them. 

The anticipated attack came almost 
with dawn. The Spanish army, rein- 
forced by a detachment from the fleet 
under Captain Bustamente, made a 
vigorous assault on the American 
lines, but was repulsed with heavy 
losses to the Spanish forces. Both 
General Linares and Captain Busta- 
mente were wounded, the latter 
mortally. The struggle continued 


throughout the day, but at the end 
the positions of the two armies were 
unchanged. The perilous situation of 
the American forces, however, con- 
tinued to disturb General Shafter’s 
peace of mind, and the temptation 
persisted to withdraw the men to less 
exposed points. He accordingly 
called a conference of the generals 
(Wheeler, Kent, Lawton, and Bates), 
informing them that as large rein- 
foreements were approaching San- 
tiago, he considered it the wise course 
to withdraw, and asked their advice. 
General Wheeler earnestly sought to 
dissuade him. General Kent sup- 
ported Wheeler. The bluff Lawton’s 
advice was ‘‘ Hang on.’’ The only 
dissenting voice was that of General 
Bates, who thought that his men 
would be forced to retire. After the 
conference General Shafter was still 
undecided, but dismissed the con- 
ference with the words: ‘‘ We shall 
hold our present position for the next 
twenty-four hours, and if our condi- 
tion is not improved I shall call upon 
you again for an expression of your 
views."' 
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This was the condition of affairs on 
the land, termed by Secretary Alger,* 
the ‘‘ darkest day ’’ of the war. Cer- 
tainly the dispatch forwarded by 
General Shafter did not tend to re- 
lieve the gloom. In it he said: 


“We have the town invested on the north and 
east, but with a very thin line. Upon approach- 
ing it we find it of such a character and the 
defenses so strong it will be impossible to carry 
it by storm with my present force, and I am 
seriously eonsidering withdrawing about 5 miles 
and taking up a new position on the high ground 
between the San Juan River and Siboney, with 
our left at Sardinero, so as to get our supplies 
to a large extent by the means of the railroad 
which we can use, having engines and cars at 
Siboney. Our losses up to date will aggregate 
1,000, but list has not yet been made. But little 
siekness outside of exhaustion, intense heat and 
exertion of the battle of day before yesterday 
and the almost constant fire which is kept up 
on the trenches. Wagon road to the rear is kept 
up with some diffieulty on account of rains, but 
I will be able to use it for the present. General 
Wheeler is seriously ill and will probably kave to 
go to the rear today.} General Young also is 
very ill; confined to his bed. General Hawkins 
slightly wounded in foot during sortie enemy 
made last night, which was handsomely repulsed. 
The behavior of the regular troops was magnifi- 
cent. I am urging Admiral Sampson to attempt 
to force the entrance to the harbor, and will have 
consultation with him this morning. He is com- 
ing to the front to see me. I have been unable 
to be out during the heat of the day for four 
days, but am retaining the command. * * * 
Shafter, Major General." 


"К. A. Alger, The Spanish-American War. 

t ^I regretted very much to see that General 
Shafter had telegraphed as he did rcgarding my 
health. It is true that I had an attack of fever, 
but the same is true of every other General in 
the army in Cuba. * * * After six days of 
this character of exposure I was taken with the 
fever; but by placing myself under the charge of 
a doctor and taking all the prescribed medicine, 
I was up and ready for duty on the morning of 
July Ist, the day of the Battle of San Juan. I 
was engaged during all this day; and even after 
dark I remained on the advanced line, to get up 
entrenching-tools and to encourage the construc- 
tion of breastworks.’—- Wheeler, The Santiago 
Campaign. 


THE “DARKEST DAY” OF THE WAR. 


What Schley’s message from San- 
tiago had been to the navy depart- 
ment, this telegram was to the de- 
partment of war. Upon the great 
columned building where the depart- 
ment made its home gloom settled so 
thiek that it enveloped everybody 
from the President and the Secretary 
down to the most insignificant mes- 
senger boy. Imperative orders were 
sent forth to obtain transports and 
start reinforcements to Santiago. 
General Wilson's division was or- 
dered to be ready to move at a 
moment’s notice, and Shafter was 
notified that he could have any rein- 
forcements he wished. This was the 
state of affairs until 7 P. м., when the 
war and navy departments were 
both appalled by the additional mes- 
sage from Shafter to the effect that 
it was reported that Cervera’s fleet 
had escaped. For three-quarters of 
an hour the whole administration was 
in despair. The American cause had 
received a blow to its prestige that 
would have a fatal effect upon the 
eourse of the whole war. But the 
truth regarding Cervera's fleet was 
soon to follow, for at 7:49 P. м. came 
the message announcing the glorious 
victory of the fleet, and with it passed 
the mood of despondency. The eap- 
ture of Santiago, at one stroke ceased 
to be a matter worth endangering the 
lives of American soldiers. The army, 
indeed, had fulfilled its function, for 
it had rendered Cervera’s position so 
desperate that it was a question of 
seuttling his ships in the harbor or of 
making a dash for liberty. He chose 


THE REINA MERCEDES SUNK. 


the latter, and the world knew the 
result on the night of July 3. 

Nevertheless General Shafter and 
the authorities at Washington felt 
that Santiago should be taken if pos- 
sible, hence orders were given to push 
affairs at that place to a conclusion.* 
Already, on the morning of the 3d, 
Shafter had forwarded a message to 
General Toral, who had superseded 
Linares, informing him that if Santi- 
ago were not surrendered immediately 
he would shell the city. The Spanish 
general curtly refused to accede to the 
demand, adding that there were 20,000 
non-combatants who were entitled to 
protection, should the threat to bom- 
bard be carried out. In view of this 
fact, General Shafter agreed to post- 
pone action until July 5, in order to 
permit these people to leave the city. 
When the situation was made clear to 
the President and Secretary of War, 
Shafter was advised to strengthen his 
position, but to avoid operations as 
far as possible that would endanger 
the safety of the army. 

The foreign residents and non-com- 
batants of Santiago, believing that a 
general bombardment was imminent, 
on July 5, began an exodus to El 
Caney. The immediate cause of this 
was a fearful attack on the harbor de- 
fenses on the night of the 4th, when 
the Spanish attempted to sink the 


* “Being on the ground and knowing all the 
conditions, the Secretary of War directs you will 
use your own judgment as to how and when you 
will take the city of Santiago, but for manifest 
reasons, it should be accomplished as speedily as 
possible. By command Major-General Miles. 
Н, C. Corbin, Adjutant-General." 

VoL, X — 11 
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cruiser Reina Mercedes in the channel 
narrows. It was assumed that Samp- 
son's fleet would follow up its victory 
by an endeavor to force the harbor, so 
the soie war-ship left to the defenders 
was sacrificed in an endeavor to shut 
out Ameriean ships. Ав soon as the 
Mercedes was discovered a continuous 
fire was opened on the ship and bat- 
teries. In spite of this the vessel was 
scuttled, but like the Merrimack, in 
such a way as to leave the channel 
still open. This attack, joined with 
General Shafter's ultimatum, threw 
the people into a frenzy of fear. At 
daybreak they commenced to emigrate 
from the city. Carrying their prop- 
erty on their baeks 20,000 women, 
children, old men, and, as Lieutenant 
Muller asserts, able-bodied men, be- 
gan their march toward the American 
lines, establishing themselves finally 
at El Caney. Here they remained for 
eleven days, without adequate food, 
water or shelter, resulting in an epi- 
demie which hurried a good share of 
them to their graves. ‘‘ Those eleven 
days at El Caney have caused more 
vietims in Santiago than the three 
years of war." (Müller y Tejeiro.) 

There had been more or less fric- 
tion between the army and the navy 
ever since the former had established 
itself in front of Santiago. This, 
however, assumed an acute stage 
after the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet. From the first General Shafter 
had been pressing Admiral Sampson 
to make an effort to force the harbor, 
but the latter had all the while pro- 
tested that the risk was too great. He 
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was, nevertheless, on the way to con- 
fer with Shafter on that point when 
he was suddenly recalled by the exit 
of Cervera. With the Spanish fleet 
eliminated, General Shafter felt that 
the way was open for the American 
ships to enter the harbor and со- 
Operate with the army in forcing the 
capitulation of the city. The fleet, 
however, still delayed action, Admiral 
Sampson maintaining that the army 
should capture the shore batteries be- 
fore an entrance be attempted. 

In the meanwhile Shafter kept up a 
correspondence with Toral, a sort of 
truce being maintained between the 
two armies. He sent the wounded 
Spanish officers and men back to San- 
tiago, under parole; an act that went. 
far to remove the false conception 
held by the Spaniards as to the inhu- 
manity of the American soldiers. 
This act probably hastened the ex- 
change of Lieutenant Hobson and his 
men, who were liberated July 6. 
Toral, however, persisted in his re- 
fusal to capitulate, his attitude being 
determined by the arrival of Colonel 
Eseario with 3,579 men.* On July 6, 
General Shafter forwarded another 
and more imperative demand for the 
surrender of Santiago, in whieh he 
stressed the fact that the fall of the 
city was inevitable under the circum- 
stances, and the reinforcements of the 
army, the establishment of his bat- 

* Garcia was severely blamed by General Shafter 
for his failure to stop these reinforcements to 
Santiago. Yet, in justice to him, it should be 
stated that Col. Escario had to fight nearly every 
mile of his way from Manzanillo. He lost during 


the journey 3 officers and 68 men, with a large 
percentage of wounded, 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR SURRENDERING SANTIAGO. 


teries, and the fleet free to coóperate 
with the army all tended to make the 
Spanish position hopeless. ‘‘ I make 
this suggestion of a surrender," he 
proceeds, ‘‘ purely in a humanitarian 
spirit. I do not wish to cause the 
slaughter of any more men, either of 
your excellency’s forces or my own; 
the final result under circumstances 
so disadvantageous to your excellency 
being a foregone conclusion." After 
a third demand for surrender, the 
threat to bombard on July 9, General 
Toral communicated with the Spanish 
government and finally presented a 
counter-proposition in which he agreed 
to evaeuate Santiago, retreating to 
Holguin, retaining all arms and pos- 
sessions. Without consulting with 
his generals, Shafter forwarded this 
offer to Washington, recommending 
that it be accepted. The reply from 
the President and Secretary Alger 
was a positive refusal of the terms 
offered by Toral: 


“You have been repeatedly advised that you 
would not be expected to make an assault upon 
the enemy at Santiago until you are prepared 
to do the work thoroughly. When you are ready 
this will be done. Your telegram this morning 
said your position was impregnable, and that you 
believed the enemy would yet surrender uncondi- 
tionally. You have also assured us that you could 
force their surrender by cutting off their sup- 
plies. Under these circumstances your message 
recommending that Spanish troops be permitted 
to evacuate and proceed without molestation to 
Holguin is a great surprise and is not approved. 
The responsibility for the destruction and distress 
to the inhabitants rests entirely with the Spanish 
commander, The Secretary of War orders that 
when you are strong enough to destroy the enemy 
and take Santiago, you do it. If you have not 
force enough, it wil! be despatched to you at the 
earliest possible moment. Reinforcements are al- 
ready on the way, of which you have been ap- 
prised In the meantime, nothing is lost by 


GENERAL TORAL CAPITULATES. 


holding the position you now have, and which 
you regard as impregnable. Acknowledge receipt. 
By order of the Secretary of War. Н. С. Corbin, 
Adjutant-General.” 


In such ‘‘ unequivocal language,’’ 
as Secretary Alger phrases it, was 
the general from Michigan rebuked 
by his compatriot, the Secretary of 
War. It was sufficient. Telegraphing 
to Washington: ‘‘ The instructions 
of the War Department will be carried 
out to the letter," General Shafter 
notified Toral that nothing but uncon- 
ditional surrender would be consid- 
ered. The situation, in spite of rein- 
foreements, was becoming serious in 
both armies; the Spaniards were re- 
duced to the lowest rations; and in the 
American camps the rainy season had 
set in with all of its distressing ac- 
companiments, and, worst of all, yel- 
low fever had made its appearance. 
Haste, above all things was impera- 
tive. It was thought that General 
Toral knew the condition of the 
American army and was only seeking 
to gain time. It was therefore de- 
cided to bring an end to the truce, so 
on receipt of Toral’s refusal to sur- 
render, a general bombardment was 
begun at 4 р. м. July 10, which lasted 
until noon of the next day. 

As was the case with previous bom- 
bardments, the effect of the firing was 
not commensurate with the ammuni- 
tion used. А number of buildings in 
the city were damaged, but very few 
lives were lost, the city being practi- 
cally deserted at the time. It was 
evident that the fleet could not be of 
great assistance to the army from 
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without the harbor, and it was equally 
evident that Admiral Sampson had no 
intention of going in until there was 
no possibility of endangering his 
ships.* The gloom of the situation 
was somewhat relieved by the arrival 
of Major-General Miles, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, on July 
11. He was empowered with au- 
thority to act only in an advi- 
sory capacity, General Shafter be- 
ing advised by the Secretary of War 
to that effect. General Miles was 
present during the preliminary nego- 
tiations respecting the surrender, and 
after seeing the condition of the army 
recommended that immediate steps be 
taken to complete the taking of the 
city, either by means of attack or com- 
promise. "The question of the sur- 
render thus dragged on; Toral in- 
sisting that he eould do nothing until 
ITavana and Madrid gave him permis- 
sion to yield up the city. This was 
probably true, for General Linares, 
from his bed of sickness addressed a 
pathetic letter to the Minister of War, 
in which he set forth the desperate 
condition of Santiago, making it clear 
that a policy of temporizing would in 
no wise alter the final outcome, but 
would only result in needless sacrifice 
of human life. 

This and General Toral’s represen- 
tations had the desired effect, and on 
July 14 the latter informed General 
Shafter that he was willing to capitu- 
late on the condition that his soldiers 


*See Abridgment of Messages and Documents, 
1898-9, vol. 4. 
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be transported to Spain.* Не also 
appointed at the time а commission 
consisting of General Escario, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fontan, and Robert 
Mason, interpreter, to arrange the de- 
tails of the surrender. On his part, 
General Shafter appointed Generals 
Wheeler and Lawton and Lieutenant 
Miley as the American commission. 
These commissions met at 2:30, July 
]4, under a great cotton-wood tree out 
of Santiago, which, indeed, had been the 
scene of previous conferences between 
Shafter and Toral, but nothing could 
be decided upon until far into the 
night, as the Spanish commissioners 
insisted upon retention of the rifles 
and small arms by the Spanish in- 
fantry. This, of course, the American 
commissioners were not authorized 
to do, so the question was left open, 
and after four or five hours of discus- 
sion, a tentative agreement of capitu- 
lation was signed by the representa- 
tives of General Toral, subject to 
ratification by General Blanco and the 
Spanish ministry. 'The next day it 
was announced that the necessary 
permission to yield the city had been 
received, and on July 16 the terms of 
the capitulation were formally signed 
by the two commissions. Following 
are the terms as accepted by Spain: 


1, That all hostilities between American and 
Spanish forces in this district absolutely and un- 
equivocally cease. 

2. That this capitulation includes all the forces 
and war material in said territory. 

3. That the United States agrees, with as little 


* This method of disposing of the Spanish pris- 
oners was the idea of Secretary Alger. See 
The American-Spanish War by R. A. Alger, Secre- 
tary of War, p. 198. 


THE TERMS OF SURRENDER. 


delay as possible, to transport all the Spanish 
troops in said district to the Kingdom of Spain, 
the troops being embarked, as far as possible, 
at the port nearest the garrisons they now occupy. 

4. That the officers of the Spanish army be 
permitted to retain their side arms, and both 
officers and private soldiers their personal prop- 
erty. 

5. That the Spanish authorities agree to re- 
move. or assist the American navy in removing, 
all mines or other obstructions to navigation 
now in the harbor of Santiago. 

6. That the commander of the Spanish forces 
deliver without delay a complete inventory of 
all arms and munitions of war of the Spanish 
forces in above-described district to the com- 
mander of the American forces; also a roster of 
said forces now in district, 

7. That the commander of the Spanish forces 
in leaving said district is authorized to carry 
with him all military archives and records per- 
taining to the Spanish army now in said district. 

8. That all that portion of the Spanish army 
known as volunteers, movilizadoes, and guerillas 
who wish to remain in the island of Cuba are 
permitted to do so upon condition of giving up 
their arms and taking a parole not to bear arms 
against the United States during the continuance 
of the present war between Spain and the United 
States. 

9. That the Spanish forces will march out or 
Santiago de Cuba with honors oi war, depositing 
their arms thereafter at a point mutually agreed 
upon to await their disposition by the United 
States Government, it being understood that the 
United States commissioners will recommend that 
the Spanish soldier return to Spain with the 
arms he so bravely defended. 

10. That the provisions of the foregoing in- 
strument become operative immediately upon its 
being signed. 

Entered into this 16th day of July, 1898, by 
the undersigned commissioners, acting under in- 
structions from their respective generals, and 
with the approbation of their respective govern- 
ments. 

JOSEPH WHEELER, Major-General U. S; V. 

Н. W. Lawton, Major-General U. S. V. 

J. D. Мпех, Ist Lieutenant, 2d Artillery, 
Aide-de-camp to General Shafter. 

FEDERICO ESCARIO. 

VENTURA FONTAN, 

RonERT Mason. 


On the morning of July 17, the com- 
manding officers of the 5th Army 


AMERICAN ARMY OCCUPIES SANTIAGO. 


Corps and their staffs, accompanied 
by 100 men of the 2d Cavalry, pro- 
ceeded to the square of the city hall, 
where, amid a great concourse of 
people from the city and the Spanish 
army, Santiago was formally turned 
over to the United States government. 
At the stroke of twelve, the Spanish 
flag floating over the municipal build- 
ing was replaced by that of the United 
States. 

After the surrender of Santiago, 
oceurred another of those unfortunate 
controversies of which the war was so 
fruitful. As has been shown, all of 
the negotiations were carried on by 
the officers of the army; the province 
and city, in faet, being yielded up to 
the authority of the same. The navy 
was thus ignored, doubtless uninten- 
tionally, which caused Admiral Samp- 
son to feel so aggrieved that he sent a 
vigorous protest both to General 
Shafter and to Washington. He 
eoneeived that the navy had been af- 
fronted, and demanded as the navy's 
share in the operations around San- 
tiago the ships and naval material in- 
eluded in the articles of capitulation. 
These were ultimately turned over to 
the navy, but not as prizes of war, the 
United States Supreme Court decid- 
ing that ships taken by joint opera- 
tions of army and navy were not sub- 
ject to prize laws.* 

By the terms of the capitulation 
the United States became possessed 

* The division of prize money among the crews 
of war-ships—a vestige of the old custom of 
spoils of маг — was definitely abrogated in the 


United States navy by the passage of the Naval 
Reorganization Act of 1899. 
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by military occupation of the entire 
portion of Cuba under the jurisdiction 
of General Linares, which extended 
from Aserraderos on the southern 
eoast, to the extreme eastern point; 
and on the northeastern coast from 
thence to Tanamo, and contained 
forces approximating 25,000 men. 
This was known as the Eastern Dis- 
triet of Santiago de Cuba, and pos- 
sessed, in addition to the city of San- 
tiago, the important towns of Guan- 
tanamo, Baracoa, and Tanamo. The 
garrisons of the latter places sur- 
rendered gladly when they were in- 
formed that the terms of surrender 


included their trans-shipment te 
Spain. Аз the result, therefore, of 


the campaign, a large territory was 
gained from which future operations 
on the island could be initiated. 
With this highly important object 
attained, it was needful now to look 
after the well-being of the soldiers 
who had so heroically accomplished 
an extraordinary task. The wise 
course demanded the immediate with- 
drawal of these men, and the substi- 
tution of fresh troops not yet infected 
with tropical diseases. For various 
reasons, however, this was delayed, 
despite the urgent recommendations 
of General Shafter. It is not strange, 
hence, that the reports of the surgeons 
for August 1 state that there were 
4,255 cases of fever in the army, many 
of them undoubtedly yelicw fever. 
These were being cared-for as well as 
conditions would permit by the med- 
ical corps, and the women of the Red 
Cross, who had volunteered to do this 
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noble work under the direction of 
Miss Clara Barton. Nevertheless the 
situation was fast getting beyond 
control. In view of the seriousness 
of the situation General Shafter 
ealled for an expression on the part 
of his eommanders, who sent to him 
a statement, signed by all, which 
stated as strongly as words could ex- 
press it, the fearful eondition of the 
Ameriean forces. In it occurs the 
following passage: ‘‘ This army must 
Бе moved at once or it will perish. 
As an army it сап be safely moved 
now. Persons responsible for pre- 
venting such a move will be respon- 
sible for the unnecessary loss of thou- 
sands of lives." 

This document, which became known 
as the Round Robin, got into the press 
in some way, and its publieation not 
only threw the administration into a 
panie, but was also the cause of great 
distress to people in the United States 
who had relatives or friends in the 
army. It had, however, the effect of 
opening the eyes of the Secretary of 
War and others to the gravity of the 
situation, and immediate orders were 
issued August 4 providing for the 
withdrawal of the 5th Army Corps 
from Santiago to an encampment at 
Montauk Point, New York. 

During its occupation by the mili- 
tary forees of the United States, the 
provinee of Santiago de Cuba was or- 
ganized as a department of the United 
States, General Lawton being as- 
signed command of the same. Gen- 
erals Ewers and Wood were desig- 
nated as his subordinates, the latter 


GENERAL GARCIA WITHDRAWS. 


having the city placed under his par- 
ticular jurisdiction. 

The capitulation of Santiago to 
General Shafter was the cause of a 
further widening of the breach be- 
tween General Garcia and himself. 
The Cuban general thought that he 
should be allowed to participate ш the 
results of the campaign, and, with 
reason, in view of the poliey made 
publie at the beginning of the war. 
There is little doubt but that the Cu- 
bans were treated with no excess of 
taet by General Shafter and others, 
and the result was Garcia's with- 
drawal from Santiago at the time of 
the capitulation. He sent in his 
resignation to the Cuban government, 
and addressed to General Shafter a 
communication in which he expressed 
his disappointment in terms both dig- 
nified and patriotic: 


“T have done my best, sir, to fulfill the wishes 
of my Government, and I have been until now one 
of your most faithful subordinates, honoring my- 
self in carrying out your orders and instructions 
as far as my powers have allowed me to do it. 
The city of Santiago surrendered to the American 
army, and news of that important event was 
given to me by persons entirely foreign to your 
staff. * * * J was neither honored, sir, with 
a kind word from you inviting myself or any 
officer of my staff to represent the Cuban army 
on that occasion. * * * You have left in 
power at Santiago the same Spanish authorities 
that for three years I have fought as enemies 
of the independence of Cuba. * * * А rumor, 
too absurd to be believed, General, ascribes the 
reason of your measures and of the orders for- 
bidding my army to enter Santiago to fear of 
massacres and revenge against the Spaniards. 
Allow me, sir, to protest against even the shadow 
of such an idea. We are not savages ignoring the 
rules of civilized warfare. We are a poor, ragged 
army, as ragged and as poor as was the army of 
your forefathers ш their noble war for independ- 


EXPRESSIONS OF GRATITUDE BY SPANISH. 


ence, but, as did the heroes of Saratoga and 
Yorktown, we respect too deeply our cause to dis- 
grace it with barbarism and cowardice.” 


There is much pathos in the posi- 
tion of this old hero of years of 
struggle for Cuban freedom, who 
when he thought that his long de- 
ferred dream of an independent Cuba 
was at last to be realized, should have 
that hope apparently snatched away 
by those who claimed to come as 
saviors. Nor did he ever realize it 
on this earth, for long before America 
made good her pledge to Cuba, Calixto 
Garcia was in his grave. 

A brighter phase of the end of the 
Santiago campaign resulted from the 
treatment of the Spanish prisoners of 
war by the American soldiers. Both 
armies had learned in their struggle 
to respect the prowess of the other. 
The wonderful defense of El Caney 
and San Juan and the equally heroic 
attack taught a lesson to each that 
could not be learned in any other 
way. The Spanish, also, learned that 
the American was far from being the 
** pig’? апа money-grubber that the 
foreign prints had portrayed, and 
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when they found that they were 
cared for and fed and clothed as well 
as the American soldier himself, their 
gratitude was unbounded. The treat- 
ment, indeed, was so different from 
what they had been led to expect that 
the Spanish soldiers addressed a let- 
ter extraordinary later to the soldiers 
of the American army, the spirit of 
which is expressed in the following 
sentences: 


“We would not be fulfilling our duty as well- 
born men, in whose breasts there lives gratitude 
and courtesy, shoul] we embark for our beloved 
Spain without sending to you our most cordial 
and sincere good wishes and farewell. We fought 
you with ardor, with all our strength, endeavor- 
ing to gain the victory, but without the slightest 
rancor or hate toward the American nation. * * * 
You have complied exactly with all the laws and 
usages of war as recognized by the armies of the 
most civilized nations of the world, have given 
honorable buria! to the dead of the vanquished, 
have cured their wounded with great humanity, 
have respected and cared for your prisoners and 
their comfort, and lastly, to us whose condition 
was terrible, you have given us freely of food, 
of your stock of medicines, and you have honored 
us with distinction and courtesy, for after the 
fighting the two armies mingled with the utmost 
harmony. * * *. 

From 11,000 Spanish soldiers, 

PEDRO Lopez DE CASTILLO, 
Soldier of Infantry.” 


MILES URGES OPERATIONS AGAINST PORTO RICO. 


СНАРТЕВ XI. 
1898. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN PORTO RICO. 


The capture of Porto Rico a strategical necessity — Organization of the army for operations against 
the same— Sailing of the expedition — General Miles changes his plan and lands at Guanica in- 
stead of Fajardo — Ponce yields without a blow — Headquarters established there — Advance of 
the American forces across the island— А battle at Guayama prevented by the annoyncement of 
the signing of the peace protocol — General Miles. 


From the very beginning of the war 
with Spain, Major-General Miles de- 
sired the first aggressive movements 
of the American army to be directed 
against the enemy in Porto Rico, for 
he considered this island the key to 
Spanish power in the West Indies. 
The climate was more healthful than 
that of Cuba, and dangers to be en- 
countered from fevers and malaria 
during a summer campaign were 
vastly less than in Cuba. The fact 
that more than twice as many men 
died of fevers as from Spanish bullets 
during the Santiago campaign is 
alone proof enough that it would have 
been a wise precaution to have con- 
sidered the relative climates of the 
two islands in planning operations; 
and when the vast improvement this 
century has made in sanitation and 
medicine over a hundred years ago is 
considered, it is impossible not to 
marvel that out of an equal force of 
men, we lost by disease as таапу as the 
British army lost during their opera- 
tions on the Island of Cuba in 1762. 
Aside from the humane consideration 
of the welfare of the soldiers, General 


Miles offered other important reasons 
for selecting Porto Rico for the scene 
of the first activities. This island was 
Spain's supply station in the West 
Indies. With Porto Rico occupied, a 
strategical position of first importance 
would be gained, and the line of com- 
munication with Spain severed. Ап 
interesting letter to Senator Morgan 
of Alabama, written by Admiral Am- 
men from Washington, February 3, 
prior to the opening of the war, shows 
not only remarkable insight into the 
Spanish situation, but outlines a plan 
of operations which if carried out 
might have proved successful : 

“Tf Spain chooses to make war, we should 
at once take Puerto Rico, which will leave her 
without a point except the island of Cuba. Then 
I would say we should knock all their defences 
down except those of Havana, for the comfort 
and in aid of the insurgents, but not land a man 
on the island, as we should do on Puerto Rico, 
which we should occupy with a considerable force. 
As for Havana, we might try our hand as be- 
tween her guns and ours afloat. As fer the 
Spanish Navy, I have the idea that it is in a 


very bad condition, and it would be a question of 
relative forces whether we should engage it.” 


About a month after Lieutenant 
Rowan performed his famous feat of 


THE ARMY EMBARKS FOR PORTO RICO. 


carrying “А message to Garcia." 
Lieutenant Henry Whitney sailed for 
Porto Rico on a similar errand, and 
under disguise managed to explore a 
great deal of the southern portion of 
the island, gathering information 
which proved of inestimable value 
later on, and, as did Rowan, daily 
risking his life in the undertaking. 
In his interesting account cf General 
Miles’ campaign in Porto Rico, Lieu- 
tenant Whitney does not mention that 
it was he who performed this valuable 
service, yet it is interesting to note 
that he had since been raised to the 
rank of not only captain but assistant 
adjutant-general, nor is it difficult to 
infer why. 

It was General Miles’ policy to do 
nothing by halves, From the minutest 
to the most important detail he was 
scrupulously exact. It is character- 
istic, then, that after receiving per- 
mission from Washington to proceed 
against Porto Rico, he delayed prepa- 
rations until he had looked after the 
health of the fever-stricken men of 
the 5th Corps in Santiago. His last 
telegram, sent on shipboard before 
sailing, was one of caution and direc- 
tions regarding the sanitation of the 
camps, and the prevention of the 
spread of the disease. 

Now that fever was rife among 
Shafter’s men, it would have been 
folly to have taken even those not yet 
infected from among them, and he 
therefore found himself obliged to 
fall back almost entirely upon the 
forces he had personally conducted 
thither to aid Shafter. From Wash- 
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ington he was promised immediate 
reinforcements as well as necessary 
implements for disembarkation, and 
with these promises and the 3,314 
men he had already, he set sail on 
July 21. А weary altercation with 
Admiral Sampson regarding the con- 
voy of battleships had added to the 
delay, and as two of the ships accom- 
panying bore troops, and could there- 
fore be classed as part of the trans- 
ports, it may be said the convoy con- 
sisted of only the battleship Massa- 
chusetts, the converted yachts Glou- 
cester and Dixie. The cruisers Co- 
lumbia and Yale were the two oth- 
ers of the convoy which bore troops. 
Of transports proper, there were the 
Lampasas, Neuces, City of Macon, 
Comanche, Unionist, Specialist, Rita 
and Stillwater. 

It had been planned to land at Fa- 
jardo, on the northeast coast, but this 
intention had somehow been com- 
municated to the world at large by the 
ever-vigilant and incautious American 
press, and when General Miles real- 
ized that his landing place had be- 
come known to the Spanish he de- 
cided to modify his plans without no- 
tice. Besides this, he was influenced 
by learning that troops were being 
concentrated at Fajardo. The water 
there was shallow, and as a result 
would probably make it difficult to get 
the troops ashore. In striking con- 
trast to the undesirable Fajardo, 
Guanica, on the southern coast of the 
island, offered him every advantage, 
and more. It was of 414 fathoms of 
water; it had within its harbor sugar- 
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lighters and launches which could be 
used in disembarking, and above all, 
it was unmined and undefended. 
Guanica was really a sea-port of the 
large city of Ponce, only a few miles 
distant, which he learned was also 
undefended and from which an excel- 
lent military road lead to the capital, 
San Juan. All of these reasons for 
changing the place of landing the 
Major-General made known to the 
commander-in-chief of the convoy, 
and received in return the latter’s 
cheerful codperation with the new 
plan. 

Captain Whitney’s reconnaissance 
of southern Porto Rico a month be- 
fore, gave ample information regard- 
ing conditions there, and General 
Miles knew that in altering his plans 
he was doing nothing blindly. He 
understood that four miles from 
Guanica was a railroad leading into 
Ponce, and that at this city he would 
have cable and telegraph facilities, as 
well as the advantage of the splendid 
road to the capital. 

The equipment for disembarkation 
promised by the authorities at Wash- 
ington had never come. ‘‘ He had 
very little more means for disembark- 
ing on a strange and hostile shore 
than did Columbus when he sailed 
westward on adjoining seas some four 
centuries before," writes Lieutenant 
Whitney. To have put into Fajardo 
without means of getting ashore 
would have been utmost folly, and 
realizing this, General Miles sent a 
vessel to Cape San Juan to direct the 
expected reinforcements southward, 


THE ARMY LANDS AT GUANICA. 


and himself turned his transports 
and convoy toward Guanica. With 
lights out and silence prevailing, the 
vessels clung near the shore, and 
safely passed through the narrow 
channel that separates Porto Rico 
from Hayti. On the morning of July 
25 they reached Guanica in safety. 
Commander Wainwright desired to 
take his cruiser, the Gloucester, and 
ascertain if there were any danger 
from mines. Permission having been 
gained, he entered the harbor and 
traversed the waters again and again 
with little thought for his own safety, 
finally reporting all well and himself 
leading the way into port, firing upon 
the city as he went. Some of the 
Gloucester’s shells fell among the 
Spanish troops, who were occupying 
the town, upon which they promptly 
retreated, offering no resistance. The 
marines were then put on shore and 
also two companies of the provisional 
engineer battalion and some compa- 
nies of infantry. They formed out- 
posts and a skirmish line, but the 
Spaniards were fleeing, and the in- 
habitants of the town, dazed and ter- 
rified, also began to take flight, leav- 
ing their little houses to seek shelter 
among the surrounding hills. This 
terror and flight were the results of 
stories circulated among the ignorant 
natives by the Spanish troops — just 
as they had done at Santiago de Cuba. 
They represented the Americans as 
cowards and bullies who would de- 
spoil the natives and destroy their 
homes. The relief and rejoicing were 


PONCE OCCUPIED. 


pathetic to see when Miles sent to the 
refugees among the hills his kindly 
assurances of safety, and forthwith 
they all returned and order was re- 
stored. Meanwhile the disembarking 
was going on under the supervision of 
Brigadier-General Gilmore, and as 
soon as the lighters found in the har- 
bor and the launches of the convoying 
vessels could bring them into shore 
the troops were landed. А few shots 
were fired, but the resistance was al- 
most none. By eleven o'clock of the 
next day the Spanish flag had been 
lowered and the Stars and Stripes 
were waving over Guanica. That 
same day General Garretson moved 
forward on a reconnoitering expedi- 
tion, commanding six companies of 
the 6th Massachusetts, and one of the 
6th Illinois. His intent was to ex- 
plore the road leading northwest from 
Guanica to the town of Yauco. The 
expedition, however, was surprised by 
the enemy, who were situated in a 
natural angle made by the converg- 
ence of two hills. They opened fire so 
suddenly that the American troops 
were at first confused, but quickly re- 
gaining their self-command, they 
repulsed the Spanish and forced them 
down into the valley below. In this 
brief skirmish four Americans re- 
ceived wounds, none of which were 
very serious. Three Spanish were 
killed and thirteen wounded. The fol- 
lowing day they discovered that the 
Spanish had abandoned Yauco, and 
General Henry’s men at once entered 
and took possession. 

On July 27 the transport Dizie, 
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whose passengers were not yet 
landed, was ordered forward to 
Playa, a suburb of Ponce. The naval 


convoy accompanied the vessel, whose 
troops at once landed and occupied 
Playa. Next day General Miles and 
his staff landed, and immediately 
hoisted the American colors over the 
custom house. 

Meantime General Wilson and his 
transports had arrived, and his men 
were experiencing considerable difi- 
culties in landing. But after this was 
achieved they were ordered to occupy 
the city of Ponce. Wilson therefore 
set forward to engage the 500 Span- 
iards who were reported to be holding 
the city. Upon arriving, however, 
the enemy had taken flight, leaving 
even their ammunition in the arse- 
nals, yet before fleeing they had 
found time to destroy all cable, tele- 
phone and telegraphic communica- 
tion between Ponce and the outside 
world, and also to burn and destroy 
the railroad’s rolling stock, and to lay 
mines between Ponce and Yauco, 
where General Henry’s men were en- 
camped — in short, to render the city 
of Ponce as worthless as possible for 
American headquarters. Yet all of 
these disasters General Miles’ care 
and forethought had anticipated. 
With his command were men who 
were capable of repairing the most 
delicate telegraph instruments and 
cables, and others competent to con- 
struct or repair a railroad. General 
Wilson was made military commander 
of the city of Ponce; a corps of 
workers was immediately put to work 
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reconstructing the damage done by 
the Spanish, and in a short time all 
was in order; Ponce was made head- 
quarters of the American army, and 
the tangle of municipal affairs 
wrought by change of government 
was rapidly straightened out. 

Upon the arrival at Ponce, Lieu- 
tenant Merriam had been sent ashore 
to meet the Spaniards, bearing with 
him a flag of truce, and demanding 
immediate surrender of the city. He 
was met, however, by the English 
and German consuls and by a body 
of Ponce’s representative citizens, 
who proposed to yield up the city 
if military activities and naval bom- 
bardment could thus be avoided. So 
American were the citizens in their 
sympathies that the Spanish well 
knew that were the city bombarded 
and property destroyed, an uprising 
of no small consequence would: follow. 
Their troops were few, and in a hos- 
tile city would perhaps suffer as 
much, or more, than in defeat by 
their enemies. Consequently Colonel 
San Martin, who would have liked 
well enough to stay and fight, had it 
been possible, abandoned Ponce, and 
the American general and his army 
were received with open arms by the 
eager populace. 

It was from Ponce that General 
Miles issued his proclamation to the 
Porto Ricans which bore such splen- 
did fruitage.* The results of this 


*“Tn the prosecution of the War against the 
Kingdom of Spain by the people of the United 
States in the cause of Liberty, Justice and 
Humanity, its military forces have come to 


PORTO RICANS WELCOME AMERICANS. 


proclamation were so gratifying that 
in all his future relations with the 
people of Porto Rico, General Miles 
found them to be heartily in sympathy 
and cooperation with the American 
army, and some of the Porto Ricans 
who were bearing Spanish arms laid 
them down and took up those of 
the United States. From one place 
2,000 volunteered their services, and 
** Four-fifths of the people," Miles 
cabled to Washington, ‘‘ are over- 
joyed at the arrival of the army." 
Of the volunteers who served Spain, 
300 had surrendered by August 2, and 
reports came from various parts of 
the island that everywhere they were 
refusing to longer serve the Spanish. 
Besides this, the Porto Ricans brought 
in beef to the soldiers, and offered 
General] Miles? army transportation. 
Upon all sides the reception of the 
Americans was hearty and sincere — 
and demonstrations were continually 


occupy the island of Puerto Rico. They bring 
you the fostering arm of a nation of free people, 
whose greatest power is in its Justice and Human- 
ity to all those living within its fold. Hence the 
first effect of this occupation will be the im- 
mediate release from your former political rela- 
tions, and, it is hoped, а cheerful acceptance of 
the government of the United States. * * * 
We have not come to make war upon the people 
of а country that for centuries has been oppressed, 
but, on the contrary, to bring protection not only 
to yourselves but to your property, to promote 
your prosperity, and bestow upon you the im 
munities and blessings of the liberal institutions 
of our government. It is not our purpose to 
interfere with any existing laws and customs that 
are wholesome and beneficial to your people so 
long as they conform to the rules of military 
administration of order and justice, This is 
not a war of devastation, but one to give to all 
within the control of its military and naval forces 
the advantages of enlightened civilization." 


MILES PLANS HIS CAMPAIGN. 


taking place little caleulated to en- 
courage the Spanish forces. 

In his aceount of the ** Work of the 
Army as Whole," General Miles tells 
of the terrible mutilations some of the 
unhappy Porto Ricans received at the 
hands of the Spanish, and of the 
touching patriotism displayed by 
these unfortunate people. A splendid 
spirit Нашей high, despite the years 
of cruelty and oppression, and read- 
ing their letter presented to General 
Miles upon his arrival, one feels that 
here indeed was mettle worth foster- 
ing and preserving, even at the cost of 
national interference. ‘‘ Here we 
wait with impatience American occu- 
pation that comes to break the chain 
that has been forged constantly dur- 
ing four centuries of infamous spolia- 
tion, of torpid despotism and shame- 
ful moral slavery. When the rudders 
of the American ships entered the 
waters of the coast of Guanica to bear 
to this country the political revolu- 
tion, great confidence was born again, 
again was awakened the ideal of 
sleeping patriotism. * * *." 

By August 3 additional reinforce- 
ments had arrived from the States 
under Generals Brooke and Schwan, 
and the entire American force was 
concentrated at Ponce, aggregating 
about 14,000 men with their equip- 
ment of 106 howitzers, mortars, field 
and siege guns. 

While the land was being explored, 
and outposts established beyond 
Ponce along the road to San Juan, 
General Miles was shaping all in 
readiness to begin the systematic 
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campaign by which he intended to 
take Porto Rico and cover it with his 
men. The army was already divided 
into four parts, Brooke, Wilson, 
Schwan and Henry commanding, and 
under these four leaders four special 
columns were to march in the follow- 
ing order: Generals Brooke and Wil- 
son were to take the military road 
leading to San Juan, the capital, in 
the northeastern part of the island. 
Generals Henry and Schwan were to 
go northwest by way of Yauco — 
(which it will be recalled Henry then 
occupied) and have for their objective 
point the city of Arecibo, a coast town 
in the northwestern part of Porto 
Rico. Each of the two divisions of 
the army was to be divided into two 
columns, Brooke and Wilson con- 
verging their forces at the city of 
Aibonito, while Schwan and Henry 
were to merge at their destination, 
Arecibo. The four divisions were to 
start from the base of operations, 
Ponce. This city was healthful, the 
food supplies plentiful and the people 
friendly. Transportation for the 
guns and supplies could easily be 
hired from the natives. On a little 
island only 37 miles broad and 108 
miles long, ‘‘ Smaller in area than the 
state of Connecticut, and less in pop- 
ulation than the city of Brooklyn," 
it would seem to be no great under- 
taking to execute these military oper- 
ations, yet there existed one serious 
difficulty — the ever-present moun- 
tains. A map of Porto Rico seems to 
be nothing but little intersecting 
chains of peaks and hills — not a 
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square inch but is closely covered. 
Even an army less proficient than the 
Spanish in the arts of defense, would 
have realized what perfect natural 
fortifications these summits afforded. 
Indeed, even then the Spaniards, 
routed from Ponce and Guanica, had 
already proceeded along the military 
road toward San Juan and were 
strongly fortified among the moun- 
tains. 

The advance of the troops had been 
delayed for a week by lack of 
launches for disembarking, and by the 
grounding of two loaded transports, 
Massachusetts and Manitoba. During 
this interim General Wilson. besides 
getting his men in order for the com- 
ing campaign, had been busy at Ponce 
in the official capacity of military 
commander. The troops had not been 
idle; for much reconnoitering had 
heen accomplished as well as prepara- 
tions, and when the final starting mo- 
ment came the forces which set out 
were so completely trained and pre- 
pared for their work that the cam- 
paign may almost be called a model of 
military excellence. 

As the troops moving northeast- 
ward were the first to encounter the 
enemy, we will follow their fortunes 
and then return to the northwestern 
division. Under General Brooke were 
the troops of General Peter Hains’ 
brigade; under Wilson were those 
commanded by General Oswald Ernst. 
On August 5 General Hains attacked 
the 500 Spaniards who were occupy- 
ing the town of Guayama, and suc- 
ceeded in putting them to flight with 
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a loss of only three of his men 
wounded, They made no very great 
resistance,— indeed, our soldiers did 
not know whether or not they were 
regulars of the Spanish army. Their 
losses were, as far as could be ascer- 
tained, one killed and two wounded. 
General Hains’ men saw no further 
action until the 8th of the month, when 
a reconnoitering party who were ex- 
ploring the Cayey road, three miles 
north of Guayama, were fired upon by 
hidden troops, concealed among 
the hills. The reconnoiterers fell 
back to Guayama, temporarily re- 
pulsed, but, being reinforced, they 
managed finally to press their enemies 
to seek stronger positions. Five 
Americans received wounds, and two 
of the company were overcome by 
heat. 

As General Brooke’s cavalry and 
artillery had been on the transports 
that were grounded, further move- 
ment of his forces was delayed until 
August 13. On that date a general at- 
taek upon the Spanish was planned, 
the enemy being by that time strongly 
fortified both by cunning and by 
nature in the heights of Guamani 
Pass, directly overhanging the mili- 
tary road to Cayey. For eight days 
this command of infantry — whose 
numbers, not accurately ascertained, 
were anywhere from 600 to 1,500 
strong,— had been entrenching them- 
selves on the summits and between 
the hills beyond Guayama. For five 
miles their hiding places, screened by 
palm and banana trees, covering the 
mountains, commanded every impor- 
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tant trail over which the Americans 
might advance in order to execute a 
flank movement. This dreaded side- 
attack was exactly what General 
Brooke had in store for them. After- 
wards he expected to shell their in- 
trenchments with his artillery. These 
preparations had been completed, and 
the artillery was just about to begin 
work, when the army was startled to 
receive from Genera] Miles a message 
bearing President MeKinley's com- 
mand to cease operations on account 
of the signing of a peace protocol. 
The position of General Brooke’s 
men beneath Guamani Pass with their 
guns in readiness is reminiscent of 
Grimes’ battery in action against San 
Juan Hill, Cuba. Whether such a day 
of fighting was before the Porto Rican 
command, and whether the results 
would have been so decisively victori- 
ous, will never be known. Assured of 
victory they were, and perhaps right- 
fully so, yet the fact remains that a 
hard day’s fighting was before them, 
and one cannot sweepingly predict a 
triumph without a restricting doubt. 

On August 7 General Wilson, whose 
men were to have merged with 
Brooke’s at Aibonito, had his troops 
some seven miles north of the town of 
Juan Diaz. He knew through his 
scouts that Aibonito was held by 
about 2,000 Spanish regulars and vol- 
unteers. Despite the fact that its 
natural advantages for defense were 
great, it would have been attacked and 
taken at once, had it not been for the 
intervening town of Coamo which, 
held by only 250 Spanish, lay directly 
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in the path of the American army. 
This town General Wilson decided to 
take by a flank move, which he 
knew would prevent the loss of life 
among his men that a direct assault 
would precipitate. Accordingly, he 
despatched the 16th Pennsylvania 
regiment over certain mountain trails 
to the valley of the Coamo River — a 
difficult route, yet one which would 
bring them unobserved to the rear of 
the town. While they were slipping 
up on the town from this side, the 
main brigade, under its commander, 
General Ernst, conducted a direct at- 
tack upon the place. A troublesome 
block-house situated in a fork of the 
road had to be destroyed before the 
attack could be made, and this was 
ably accomplished by Captain Ander- 
son’s artillery. The flank and front 
moves were then brilliantly executed, 
and the garrison was captured with 
most of its men. The Spanish com- 
mander and one of his captains were 
killed. One American was severely 
injured and five wounded — all of the 
16th Pennsylvanians, who bore them- 
selves most creditably, and really suf- 
fered the brunt of the fight. General 
Wilson knew the land well, through 
careful reconnoissance, and took full 
advantage of his knowledge in the 
action that followed. Pursuit by our 
eavalry of those who escaped our 
troops at Coamo was checked by sud- 
den fire from the enemy, securely in- 
trenched on Asumante НШ. The 
turning movement had been so simple 
and suecessful that Wilson decided to 
execute here another one, and, in 
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order to keep the enemy from sus- 
peeting this intent, he sent Pott's ar- 
{Шегу with five guns to fire upon 
Coamo. A low ridge protected them, 
and from its shelter they so success- 
fully shelled the enemy that in twenty 
minutes their rifle pits were deserted 
and their guns silenced. As was the 
ease with General Brooke, the flank 
move was stopped by the receipt of 
the orders to cease hostilities, and 
again, as in the case of Brooke, it is 
difficult to say what might have been 
the result had the engagement pro- 
ceeded. 

While all this was taking place, the 
other two columns of the army were 
marching northwest under General 
Schwan and General Henry. Schwan’s 
expedition set forth on August 6, 
under orders to march from Ponce to 
Arecibo — or in other words, to cross 
Porto Rico’s western half, going from 
the south to north. Point by point he 
was to occupy the towns— “А sort 
of flying column,’’ one narrator de- 
scribes it. At each encounter along 
the way he was to drive out or to cap- 
ture the enemy. Nothing befell the 
marchers until they got as far as 
Hormigueros, when, on August 10, 
the advance guard, which included the 
cavalry, were surprised by a strong 
Spanish force. The enemy was in- 
trenched in the hills near Mayaguez 
road. An engagement followed, in 
which two Americans lost their lives 
and fifteen were wounded. Twelve 
hundred Spaniards were routed, los- 
ing heavily, with fifteen dead. Next 
morning at half past nine General 
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Schwan made a victorious entry into 
Mayaguez, where he was joyfully re- 
ceived by the people. Six companies 
of 11th Kentucky Volunteers, who 
had been sent by water to reinforce 
General Schwan at Mayaguez, arrived 
to find him in triumphant possession 
of the place. These were left, when 
Schwan moved forward, to guard the 
town and to prevent trouble with the 
numerous guerillas in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The Spaniards whom he had driven 
out of Hormigueros, General Schwan 
overtook on August 13 near Las 
Marias while they were crossing the 
Rio Prieto River. The Spanish again 
lost heavily; some being drowned in 
addition to those killed and wounded. 
Some of them got as far as Lares, but 
expecting to be followed, quitted it 
next day. No great advantage ac- 
erued from this, however, for early 
the following morning General Schwan 
received the message of peace from 
General Miles. "They had been six 
days at their task, and already eleven 
towns were taken, and 163 regulars 
captured. It had been a splendid 
mareh — eonducted in ** strict tactical 
order ’’— a thing rare among actual 
marches, yet usual at schools of train- 
ing. This must have been difficult, 
too, for the roads were very poor, and 
the tropical heat severe. ‘‘ Fully one- 
fourth of the command were sick,"' 
wrote Captain Whitney in his account 
of the campaign, ‘‘ They had no extra 
clothing, and their shoes were worn 
out, yet when the telegram to General 
Schwan from headquarters ‘ Com- 
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manding general sends congratula- 
tions and thanks. Не relies implicitly 
upon your skill, good judgment and 
generalship,’ was published to the 
men, new life was infused into them, 
and fresh hardships were eagerly 
sought." 

General Henry's column, which, it 
had been originally planned, was to 
join Schwan’s at Arecibo, was delayed 
by unavoidable occurrences beyond 
the average soldier's patience. The 
road over which he was ordered to 
pass had first to be repaired, and 
when this was finally done, General 
Henry's men got almost to Arecibo 
without meeting a single Spaniard, 
and were then doomed to inaction by 
the receipt of the orders of the peace 
protocol. 

To diseuss what might or might not 
have oceurred during the Porto Rican 
campaign is a worse than useless en- 
deavor. Yet it is tempting to specu- 
late over this interrupted campaign, 
for every move was so carefully 
mapped out, every inch of ground so 
faithfully reconnoitred, that the vic- 
torious result seems obvious. Cer- 
tainly, if what did transpire сап be 
used as a gauge for what did not, the 
campaign was a triumph! 

** The island of Porto Rico alone, 
whieh will remain a part of the 
United States, is valued at more mil- 
lions than the entire cost of the war 
with Spain." Reckoning the war by 
dollars and cents, this statement of 
our gains in one single quarter is an 
interesting refutation to arguments 


against military expenditure; while 
Vor. X — 12 
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reckoning the more serious considera- 
tion of human destinies, it is perhaps 
not a mistake to assert that for each 
life sacrificed by an American soldier, 
a thousand human beings were given 
life — nay more, for by freeing Cuba 
and Porto Rico from Spanish rule, 
both life and liberty were given to 
generations of human beings to come, 
and a race fast falling into decay 
through tyranny and cruelty was re- 
constructed, perhaps revolutionized. 

To the major-general commanding 
the American army, no greater tribute 
can be paid than to point out the 
nobility revealed by his own words 
upon receiving orders to cease hos- 
tilities in Porto Rico. “ Тһе message 
of instruction,’’ he writes, ‘‘ arrived 
on foaming horses, putting an end to 
further bloodshed." Major-General 
Miles, who had been debarred from 
commanding the forces sent to Cuba, 
obstructed and delayed in organizing 
his brilliant Porto Rican campaign, 
and even after preparations were un- 
der way, delayed and hampered at 
every turn, by personal antagonism, 
was at last about to see his splendid 
plans put into operation, at last to 
find a chance to conduct a force 
against Spain in the manner dear to 
his order-loving heart, when word 
came that peace negotiations had been 
signed, and that the war was over. 
Yet this man’s first thought was 
not ‘‘ Now I have lost a chance to 
glorify myself,’’ it was ‘‘ Putting an 
end to further bloodshed,’’ and in that 
one sentence he brought military 
ideals up to a supreme point. In the 
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hands of such men as General Miles, 
war loses its horrors, and becomes a 
short cut to peace — and this, in the 


THE SITUATION AT MANILA. 


final accomplishment of human devel- 
opment it must become, or pass away 
altogether with all that is unworthy. 


CHAPTER XII. 
1898. 


THE CAMPAIGN AT MANILA, 


The situation at Manila after the battle of May 1 — Threats of foreign intervention — Suspicious ac- 
tivities of the German fleet — A foreign coalition prevented hy the friendship of Great Britain — 
Organization of the 8th Army Corps — Its departure for the Philippines — The battle of August 


13 and the capitulation of Manila — Military 
to make trouble, 


The position of Admiral Dewey 
after the destruetion of the Spanish 
fleet was far from reassuring. It is 
true that he had command of the situ- 
ation, and by holding the city of 
Manila under the threat of his guns, 
he controlled in a sense the fate of the 
Philippine Islands. Nevertheless the 
state of affairs demanded watchful- 
ness and consummate tact. In the 
first place he could do no more than 
remain inactive until reinforcements 
arrived; the only alternative being a 
hombardment of Manila, which was 
out of the question for no advantage 
would be attained that would offset 
the havoe such a course would bring 
to non-combatants. 

Furthermore the question of inter- 
ference by other powers just after his 
victory became acute; some of whom 
plainly resented the appearance of the 
United States in the eastern seas. It 
was clear from the beginning that the 
attitude of the commanders of the 


government established — The Filipinos threaten 


English fleet was friendly, that of the 
French and Japanese questionable, 
but that of the German Admiral Von 
Diederich was so markedly antago- 
nistic that a serious mistake on the 
part of Admiral Dewey might have 
resulted in a breach between America 
and the German Empire. During a 
good share of the naval and military 
campaign against Manila, Germany 
had five out of the eight of her Pacific 
fleet, all of them powerful vessels, 
stationed in Manila Bay, and on one 
occasion the action of one of these 
ships was such a breach of interna- 
tional comity that Dewey was obliged 
to send a peremptory inquiry regard- 
ing the intentions of the German 
admiral. Fortunately international 
complications were avoided. The at- 
titude of Great Britain in refusing to 
be led into a European coalition 
against the United States had a tre- 
mendous influence in keeping the 
other powers from endeavoring to 
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nullity the effects of American vic- 
tories. With England as a possible 
ally, or at least strictly neutral, any 
political combination of the other 
powers could have no hope of realiz- 
ing its aim. Furthermore it is un- 
questionably true that the sympathies 
of the English public were strongly 
favorable to America throughout the 
war, and one of the greatest gains of 
the war was the strengthening of 
the ties of Anglo-Saxon kinship. 

The possibility of succor being sent 
to Manila was another specter that 
sat by Dewey’s side during his long 
and lonely wait for reinforcements. 
As has already been seen, Cervera, 
even after such a thing would have 
been beyond the bounds of possibility, 
was ordered to leave Santiago and go 
to the rescue of the Philippines; and 
on June 15, a fleet, consisting of the 
battleship Pelayo, the Carlos V, Patri- 
ota and Rapido, with a flotilla of 
colliers and other vessels, was started 
from Cadiz, Spain, professedly to 
“© assert our sovereignty in the Phil- 
ippine Archipelago,’’ but it got no 
further than the eastern outlet of the 
Suez Canal. It is possible that the 
Spanish authorities really intended to 
send this fleet to the East, for they 
were willing to pay the enormous 
tariff of $160,000 levied on the fleet 
for passage through the Canal, yet 
the news of Cervera's defeat and the 
threat of an American descent upon 
the coast of Spain effected a change 
of heart, and on July 29 Admiral 
Camara was back in the harbor of 
Cadiz. 


К) 


The imperative necessity for send- 
ing troops to the assistance of Dewey 
was recognized from the beginning, 
yet the need for sending them ade- 
quately prepared was equally recog- 
nized. Furthermore it was thought 
that the operations against Cuba and 
Porto Rico were of greater impor- 
tance than those against the Philip- 
pines, and it was conceived that as 
Admiral Dewey could maintain his 
position, it would be advisable to con- 
centrate the energies of the country 
against the Gulf possessions of Spain. 
Nevertheless upon the news of 
Dewey’s victory an order was issued 
for the mobilization of an army at 
San Francisco, which was placed un- 
der the command of Major-General 
Wesley Merritt. This was organized 
as the 8th Army Corps, and was to 
include approximately 20,000 men. 
These men were drilled and trained 
as rapidly as possible, supplies were 
rushed to transports, and by supreme 
effort the first expedition under 
Brigadier-General I. M. Anderson, 
departed on May 25 on their long 
voyage across the Pacific. This ex- 
pedition, which comprehended 115 
officers and 2,386 men, reached Manila 
on June 30. The second expedition, 
under Brigadier-General F. V. Greene, 
(158 officers and 3,428 men) sailed 
June 15 and arrived July 17; the 
third (197 officers and 4,650 men) un- 
der Brigadier-General Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, with General Merritt accom- 
panying, sailed June 27 and 29, and 
arrived July 25 and 31. 

With the advent of the last expedi- 
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tion there were at Manila 470 officers 
and 10,464 men. Оррозе to these 
was a military force of Spaniards of 
approximately twice the strength of 
the American army. On the arrival 
of the transports the men were estab- 
lished at Cavite and along the beach 
controlled by the fleet after the battle. 
General Merritt had not only the 
enemy to contend with but also Agui- 
naldo and his Filipino insurgents, 
whose relations with Admiral Dewey 
and the Ameriean generals had al- 
ready become strained. Ву diplo- 
macy, however, they were controlled 
and the way was cleared for unham- 
pered aetion on the part of the Amer- 
lean forces. 

The task that General Merritt had 
to aecomplish was not an easy one. 
Manila, a eity of nearly 200,000 inhab- 
itants, strongly protected by outer 
defenses and an inner wall, offered an 
almost insuperable problem to a body 
of men as small as that of the Amer- 
ican army. The Filipino allies could 
not be trusted, and Admiral Dewey 
was disinclined to attack the city until 
the monitor Monterey arrived, fear- 
ing that the powerful guns of the 
shore batteries might send one of his 
light armored cruisers to the bottom. 

The plan of General Merritt was to 
advance his men from the position 
they occupied, south of Manila, and 
by a combined frontal and flanking 
attack, to endeavor to drive the Span- 
iards back to the inner defences of the 
city. Entrenchments were dug from 
the coast paralleling the Spanish lines 
of defence, but no collision between 
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the two forces occurred until July 31, 
a month after the arrival of General 
Anderson’s command. The Spanish 
were stationed in front of Malate, a 
suburban village on the coast south of 
Manila. When they saw that the 
American soldiers were advancing 
their trenches towards their position, 
they made a sudden night attack on 
the men of the 10th Pennsylvania, 
during one of the heavy storms com- 
mon to the islands at that season. 
The men were already tired out with 
their labors in digging the trenches, 
and suffering from the effects of re- 
maining in them for hours when they 
were half-filled with water and mud; 
nevertheless they showed their mettle 
and replied to the firing as best they 
could, not yielding an inch, and keep- 
ing up the firing until reinforced by a 
detachment of the 3d U. S. Artillery, 
the Ist California and the 1st Col- 
orado. In moving forward to the aid 
of the Pennsylvania regiment these 
eame within the zone of firing, suffer- 
ing severe losses before they reached 
the front. Soon after the arrival of 
these reinforcements, the Spanish 
ceased firing and withdrew, taking 
their wounded and dead with them. 
The Amerieans lost 15 killed and 53 
wounded during this affair in the 
night, — a punishment almost as severe 
as that received by the regiments in 
front of Guasimas and El Caney. 
From July 31 to August 7 the 
troops of General MacArthur’s brig- 
ade were unable to land owing to the 
heavy surf produced by the storms, 
and thus could not participate in 
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SURRENDER OF MANILA DEMANDED. 


the skirmishes that were occurring 
nightly along the lines. The strain 
of these constant alarms, and the ex- 
posure of the men in the trenches, 
were beginning to tell on the health 
and spirits of the army, so General 
Merritt felt that the time had come 
to make a determined effort to put 
an end to what was developing 
into a very embarrassing situa- 
tion. This was rendered easier by 
the arrival of the powerful armored 
monitor Monterey on August 4, and 
by the successful though hazardous 
landing of MacArthur’s expedition. 
The great ten and twelve inch guns of 
the Monterey were more than a match 
for the shore batteries of the enemy, 
so Admiral Dewey was now willing to 
cooperate with General Merritt in a 
general attack on Manilla. The story 
of the succeeding operations is 
graphically told in his report to the 
Adjutant-General, dated August 31 
and written when he was at sea on his 
way to Paris where he was summoned 
to aid the United States peace com- 
missioners: 


“ Upon the assembly of MacArthur’s brigade in 
support of Greene’s, I had about 8,500 men in 
position to attack, and I deemed that the time 
had come for final action. During the time of 
the night attacks I had communicated my desire 
to Admiral Dewey that he would allow his ships 
to open fire on the right of the Spanish line of 
entrenchments, believing that such action would 
stop the night firing and loss of life, but the 
Admiral had declined to order it unless we were 
in danger of losing our position by the assaults 
of the Spanish, for the reason that, in his opinion, 
it would precipitate a general engagement, for 
which he was not ready. Now. however, the 
brigade of General MacArthur was in position 
and the Monterey had arrived, and under date of 
August 6 Admiral Dewey agreed to my suggestion 
that we should send a joint letter to the Captain- 
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General notifying him that he should remove from 
the city all noncombatants within the next forty- 
eight hours, and that the operations against Manila 
might begin at any time after the expiration of 
that period. 

“This letter was sent August 7. * * * and 
a reply was received the same date to the effect 
that the Spanish were without places of refuge for 
the increased numbers of wounded, sick women, 
and children now lodged within the walls. On the 
9th a formal joint demand for the surrender of 
the city was sent in. * * * This demand was 
based upon the hopelessness of the struggle on the 
part of the Spaniards, and that every considera- 
tion of humanity demanded that the city should 
not be subjected to bombardment under such cir- 
cumstances. The Captain-General’s reply of the 
same date * * ^" stated that the council of 
defense had declared that the demand could not be 
granted; but the Captain-General offered to con- 
sult his Government if we would allow him the 
time strictly necessary for the communications by 
way of Hong Kong. 

“This was declined on our part for the reason 
that it could, in the opinion of the Admiral and 
myself, lead only to a continuance of the situation, 
with no immediate result favorable to us, and the 
necessity was apparent and very urgent that de- 
cisive action should be taken at once to compel 
the enemy to give up the town, in order to relieve 
our troops from the trenches and from the great 
exposure to unhealthy conditions which were un- 
avoidable in a bivouae during the rainy season. 
The sea-coast batteries in defense of Manila are 
so situated that it is impossible for ships to en- 
gage with them without firing into the town, and 
a3 the bombardment of a city, filled with women 
and children, sick and wounded, and containing 
a large amount of neutral property, could only 
be justified as a last resort, it was agreed between 
Admiral Dewey and myself that an attempt 
should be made to carry the extreme right of the 
Spanish line of entrenchments in front of the posi- 
tions at the time occupied by our troops, which, 
with its flank on the seashore, was entirely open 
to the fire of the navy. 

“Tt was not my intention to press the assault 
at this point, in case the enemy should hold 15 
in strong force, until after the navy had made 
practicable breaches in the works and had shaken 
the troops holding them, which could not be done 
by the army alone, owing to the absence of siege 
guns. * * * This is indicated fully. It was 
believed, however, as most desirable, and in accord- 
ance with the principles of civilized warfare, that 
the attempt should be made to drive the enemy 
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out of his entrenchments before resorting to bom- 
bardment of the city. 

“ By orders issued some time previously, Mac- 
Arthur's and Greene's brigades were organized as 
the Second Division of the 8th Army Corps, Brig- 
adier-General Thomas M. Anderson commanding; 
and in anticipation of the attack General Ander- 
son moved his headquarters from Cavite to the 
brigade camps and assumed direct command in 
the field. Copies of the written and verbal instruc- 
tions * * * were given to the division and 
brigade commanders on the 12th, and all the troops 
were in position on the 13th at an early hour in 
the morning. 

“About 9 А. M. on that day our fleet steamed 
forward from Cavite and before 10 A. M. opened 
a hot and accurate fire of heavy shells and rapid- 
fire projectiles on the sea flank of the Spanish 
intrenchments at the powder magazine fort, and 
nt the same time the Utah ‘batteries, in position 
in our trenches near the ‘Calle Real,’ began firing 
with great accuracy. At 10:25 on a prearranged 
signal from our trenches that it was believed our 
troops could advance, the navy ceased firing, and 
immediately a light line of skirmishers from the 
Colorado regiment of Grcene's brigade passed over 
our trenches and deployed rapidly forward, an- 
other line from the same regiment from the left 
flank of our earthworks advancing swiftly up the 
beach in open order. Both these lines found the 
powder-magazine fort and the trenches flanking it 
deserted, but as they passed over the Spanish 
works they were met by a sharp fire from a second 
line situated in the streets of Malate, by which 
a number of men were killed and wounded, among 
others the soldier who pulled down the Spanish 
colors still flying on the fort and raised our own 
(Private Phoenix, Co. I, 1st Colorado) * * *, 

“The works of the second line soon gave way to 
the determined advance of Greene's troops, and that 
officer pushed his brigade rapidily through Malate 
and over the bridges to occupy Binondo and San 
Miguel, as contemplated in his instructions. In 
the meantime the brigade of General MacArthur, 
advaneing simultaneously on the Pasay road, en- 
countered a very sharp fire, coming from the block- 
houses, trenches, and woods in his front, positions 
which it was very difficult to carry, owing to the 
swampy condition of the ground on both sides of 
the roads and the heavy undergrowth concealing 
the enemy. With much gallantry and excellent 
judgment on the part of the brigade commander 
and the troops engaged, these difficulties were 
overcome with a minimum loss * * * and Gen- 
eral MacArthur advanced and held the bridges 
and the town of Malate, as was contemplated in 
his instruction. 
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“The city of Manila was now in our possession, 
excepting the walled town, but shortly after the 
entry of our troops into Malate a white flag was 
displayed on the walls, whereupon, Lieut.-Col. C. A. 
Whittier, U. S. V., of my staff, and Lieut. Brumby, 
U. S. Navy, representing Admiral Dewey, were 
sent ashore to communicate with {һе Captain-Gen- 
eral. I soon personally followed these officers into 
the town, going at once to the palace of the Gover- 
nor-General, and there, after а conversation with 
the Spanish authorities, a preliminary agreement 
of the terms of capitulation was signed by the 
Captain-General and myself. 'This agreement was 
subsequently incorporated into the formal terms 
of capitulation, as arranged ру the officers repre- 
senting the two forces. * * 

“Immediately after the ede the Spanish 
colors on the sea front were hauled down and the 
American flag displayed and saluted by the guns 
of the Navy. The 2d Oregon Regiment, which had 
proceeded by sea from Cavite, was disembarked and 
entered the walled town as a provost guard, and 
the colonel was directed to receive the Spanish 
arms and deposit them in places of security. The 
town was filled with the troops of the enemy 
driven in from the intrenchments, regiments formed 
and standing in line in the streets, but the work 
of disarming proceeded quietly and nothing un- 
pleasant occurred. 

* [n leaving the subject of the operations of the 
13th, I desire here to record my appreciation of the 
admirable manner in which the orders for attack 
and the plan for oceupation of the city were carried 
out by the troops exactly as contemplated. I sub- 
mit that for troops to enter under fire а town 
covering a wide area, to rapidly deploy and guard 
all principal points in the extensive suburbs, to 
keep out the insurgent forces pressing for admis- 
Sion, to quietly disarm an army of Spaniards 
more than equal in numbers to the American 
troops, and finally by all this to prevent entirely 
all rapine, pillage, and disorder, and gain entire 
and complete possession of a city of 300,000 people 
filled with natives hostile to the European interests, 
and stirred up by the knowledge that their own 
people were fighting in the outside trenches, was 
an act which only the law-abiding, temperate reso- 
lute American soldier, well and skillfully handled 
by his regimental and brigade commanders, could 
accomplish. * * *, 

* The amount of publie funds and the numbers 
of prisoners of war have been reported in detail 
by саЫе.* It will be observed that the trophies of 


** About 7,000 prisoners of war taken. The 
squadron has no casualties; no vessel injured * * * 
Dewey." (Cablegram, August 13, 1898.) 
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Manila were nearly $900,000, 13,000 prisoners, and 
22,000 arms. 

* Immediately after the surrender, my headquar- 
ters were established in the ayuntamiento, or city 
office of the Governor-General, where steps were at 
once inaugurated to set up the government of 
military occupancy. A proclamation was issued. 
* * * General MacArthur was appointed pro- 
vost-marshal-general and civil governor of the town. 


* * *, General Greene was selected for the 
duties * * * of director of financial affairs. 


* * * 


Lieutenant-Colonel Whittier, U. S. V. 
* * * was appointed collector of customs. * * *, 
Major Whipple, of the pay department * * * 
custodian of publie funds, * * *, 

“On the 16th a cablegram containing the text 
of the President's proclamation directing a cessa- 
tion of hostilities was received by me, and at the 
same time an order to make the fact known to 
the Spanish authorities, whieh was done at once. 
This resulted in a formal protest from the Gover- 
nor-General in regard to the transfer of publie 
funds then taking place, on the ground that the 
proclamation was dated prior to the surrender. 
To this I replied that the status quo in which 
we were left with the cessation of hostilities was 
that existing at the time of the receipt by me of 
the official notice, and that I must insist upon 


the delivery of the funds. 
under protest, 

“ After the issue of my proclamation and the 
establishment of my office as military governor, 
I had direct written communication with General 
Aguinaldo on several occasions. Не recognized my 
authority as military governor of the town of 
Manila and the suburbs, and made professions of 
his willingness to withdraw his troops to a line 
which I might indicate, but at the same time ask- 
ing certain favors for himself. The matters in 
this connection had not been settled at the date 
of my departure. Doubtless much dissatisfaction 
is felt in the ranks and file of the insurgents that 
they have not been permitted to enjoy the occu- 
pancy of Manila, and there is some ground for 
trouble with them owing to that fact, but, not- 
withstanding many rumors to the contrary, I am 
of the opinion that the leaders will be able to pre- 
vent serious disturbances, as they are sufficiently 
intelligent and educated to know that to antagonize 
the United States would be to destroy their only 
chanee of future political improvement. 

“Оп the 28th instant I received a cablegram 
directing me to transfer my command to Major- 
General Otis, U. S. V., and to proceed to Paris, 
France, for conference with the peace commission- 
ers. I embarked on the steamer China on the 30th 
in obedience to these instructions." 


The delivery was made 
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tions. 


During the course of the blockade 
there were many incidents of a minor 
nature such as the taking of prizes, 
chases after blockade-runners, occa- 
sional shelling of shore batteries or 
detachments who ventured within 
range of guns of the ships, but only 


two of these attained the dignity of 
maritime battles: the attacks on Man- 
zanillo and the Bay of Nipe. The 
former was esteemed one of the 
strongest positions on the southern 
coast of Cuba, and as early as June 
26 an endeavor had been made by the 
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Hist, Hornet and Wompatuck to de- 
stroy Ше Spanish vessels in the har- 
bor, but were repulsed after disabling 
a torpedo boat and sinking a smaller 
vessel. Another attack made a day 
later by the Scorpion and the Oceola 
met the same fate, and Manzanillo was 
left at peace until July 18, when the 
same vessels reinforced by the Helena 
and Wilmington stood off from the 
harbor, just out of effective range of 
the Spanish guns, and poured a heavy 
and deliberate fire upon the shipping 
lying at the wharfs. This was com- 
pletely destroyed, among the vessels 
being three blockade runners that had 
been active in bringing supplies to the 
Spanish forees. On August 12 a de- 
termined attack was made by Com- 
mander Goodrich of the Newark in an 
attempt to capture the city. With 
him were the Resolute, Suwanee, Oce- 
ola, Ilist, and the Alvorado, one of the 
vessels captured from the enemy at 
Santiago. Early on the following day 
a general bombardment was com- 
menced, after a refusal on the part of 
the Spanish commander of the garri- 
son to surrender. Ап intermittent 
firing was kept up throughout the day 
and night. "һе next day, however, 
flags of truce were seen flying over 
the city, and from a boat put out from 
the same the American ships Jearned 
of the signing of the peace protocol 
and the declaration of an armistice. 
The Bay of Nipe is situated on the 
northeastern coast, across the island 
and directly north of Santiago de 
Cuba. It is a splendid harbor with a 
narrow entrance like that of Santiago. 


MANZANILLO AND THE BAY OF NIPE CAPTURED. 


As this was a point of rendezvous for 
Spanish gunboats, it was decided to 
occupy it, destroying or capturing any 
of the vessels that might be within. 
Accordingly on July 21 the Annapo- 
lis, Topeka, Wasp and Leyden ap- 
peared at the mouth of the harbor, 
which was reported to be strongly 
mined. In spite of this the Wasp 
and the Leyden steamed into the nar- 
row channel and by good fortune es- 
caped injury from the mines, finding 
within the harbor the gunboat, Don 
Jorge Juan. The other ships were 
signaled to enter, and the four sank 
the Spanish vessel after a few min- 
utes of firing. A number of mines 
were raised but few of them appeared 
to be effective. Р 
Thus point by point the American 
forees were advancing towards Ha- 
vana. Each day meant a loss to the 
Spanish cause, and each day it be- 
eame more and more apparent that 
the disorganized and corrupt adminis- 
tration of Spain could not meet the 
exigencies of the situation. At last 
the light began to dawn upon the other 
European powers that further con- 
tinuanee of the struggle could only 
result in disasters perhaps still more 
serious,— disasters, indeed, that might 
endanger the peace of Europe. Pres- 
sure was therefore exerted upon 
Spain to submit to the inevitable, and 
sue for peace; a thing that the min- 
istry was not averse to doing. The 
nations of Europe had another and 
stronger reason for this activity for 
peace than mere solicitude for Spain’s 
welfare. The threat had been made 
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by the United States early in the war 
to carry the same across the Atlantic, 
and after the destruction of Cervera's 
fleet, the organization of a fleet for 
the purpose was fully determined 
upon. This was to be under command 
of Admiral Watson, and was to con- 
sist of the Iowa, Oregon, Yankee, 
Yosemite, and Dixie, with the Newark 
as flag-ship. Spain was almost with- 
out maritime protection; Camara, 
with the few remaining ships of war, 
was still dallying at the Isthmus of 
Suez, and should the threat be car- 
ried. out Cadiz, Barcelona and the 
other coastal cities of the Peninsula 
would be at the mercy of the Ameri- 
ean fleet. To the continental powers 
this would not be a blow at Spain 
alone, but at all of Europe. 

Subject thus to pressure from 
their own people within, and from in- 
fluences without, the Spanish minis- 
ters decided to take steps leading 
towards a cessation of hostilities. Ac- 
cordingly, the Duke of Almodovar del 
Rio, the Minister of State, through 
the offices of the French ambassador 
at Washington, Jules Cambon, sent a 
note to Secretary of State Day, the 
central point of which is expressed in 
the words: ‘‘ To end calamities al- 
ready so great and to avert evils still 
greater, our countries might naturally 
endeavor to find upon which condi- 
tions the present struggle could be 
determined otherwise than by force of 
arms."' 

This communication was received 
July 22, and four days later a reply 
was forwarded in which the condi- 
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tions demanded by the United States 
for cessation of hostilities were ex- 
plietly stated. These were: 


First. The relinquishment by Spain of all claim 
of sovereignty over or title to Cuba and her im- 
mediate evacuation of the island. 

Second. The President, desirous of exhibiting 
signal generosity, will not now put forward any 
demand for pecuniary indemnity. Nevertheless 
he cannot be insensible to the losses and expenses 
of the United States incident to the war or to 
the claims of our citizens for injuries to their 
persons and property during the late insurrection 
in Cuba. He must, therefore, require the cession 
to the United States and the immediate evacua- 
tion by Spain of the Island of Porto Rico and 
the other islands in the West Indies now under 
the sovereignty of Spain in the West Indies, and 
the cession of an island in the Ladrones, to be 
selected by the United States, 

Third, On similar grounds the United States is 
entitled to occupy and will hold the city, bay, and 
harbor of Manila, pending the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace which shall determine the control, 
disposition, and government of the Philippines. 


The reply of Spain to these condi- 
tions was received August 7. The 
demands contained in the first two 
clauses of the letter of the Secretary 
of State, Spain was already willing to 
accede; with regard to the third, how- 
ever, there was an evident terdency 
expressed to temporize and make fur- 
ther conditions. Secretary Day, how- 
ever, ignored this fact, and assuming 
that the Spanish government had 
agreed wholly to the conditions im- 
posed, invited Ambassador Cambon 
to sign the peace protocol on August 
10. Spain writhed under what she 
conceived to be severe conditions. In 
the words of the third clause she saw 
the passing of the last shreds of an 
empire that had been the greatest the 
world had seen. That the United 
States would be content with the city 
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and harbor of Manila, the Spanish 
authorities did not dream, for they 
possessed no lofty conception of the 
altruistic ideals of the American peo- 
ple. They saw intuitively, what the 
logie of events afterwards proved to 
be true, that America must give up 
all, or retain all, as far as the Philip- 
pines were concerned. ‘hus peace 
was disastrous, but war under the 
present conditions would be more so, 
апа Spain humbled her pride and ac- 
cepted the inevitable. Therefore, 
possessed of plenary power to act for 
the defeated nation, Ambassador 
Cambon signed the protocol on Au- 
gust 12. The result of this agreement 
was only a truce or armistice, but as 
it contained provisions for the estab- 
lishment of a conference for the pur- 
pose of framing a treaty of peace, it 
was the virtual end of the war. 

The signing of the protocol, how- 
ever, could have no binding power on 
either of the powers, and, until a defi- 
nite treaty could be drawn up and 
ratified, hostilities might be resumed 
at any time. To attain this highly 
desirable end, President McKinley 
appointed five commissioners to rep- 
resent the United States in formulat- 
ing the treaty of peace. A similar 
group was appointed by the Spanish 
administration, and on October 1, 
1898, the first session of the confer- 
ence was held at Paris. The United 
States commissioners consisted of 
William R. Day, who resigned the 
position of Secretary of State in 
order to become a member of the 
same; Senators William P. Frye, of 
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Maine, and Cushman K. Davis, of 
Minnesota; George Gray, of Dela- 
ware; and Whitelaw Reid, of New 
York. On the Spanish commission 
were: Senors Montero Rios, Presi- 
dent of the Senate of Spain; Abar- 
zuza  Garniea, Villa-Urrutia, and 
General Cerero. 

The American representatives were 
all men of ability, and were deeply 
versed in constitutional and interna- 
tional law. They had with them in 
addition an advisory staff of experts, 
the chief of whom was the secretary 
of the commisison, John Bassett 
Moore, one of the foremost authori- 
ties on international law in the 
United States. Не served also as 
counsel for the American commission, 
and presented their arguments before 
the conference. The Spanish commis- 
sioners were also men of unusual 
force, and made a splendid but hope- 
less fight for every contested point. 
They were prepared to yield up Cuba 
and Porto Rico, but there were other 
points involved and concessions they 
demanded upon which they were de- 
termined to hold their ground. As 
the result the negotiations lasted for 
two months and a half, the treaty be- 
ing signed on December 10, 1898. The 
conditions imposed by the United 
States seemed exceedingly severe to 
Spain, and if she had seen any hope 
of an alliance with a powerful nation, 
she would undoubtedly have accepted 
further hostilities rather than accept 
them. Her efforts in that way, how- 
ever, were unavailing. There were 
but two powers to whom she could 
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turn: Franee and Germany. The 
first was her friend because of the 
ties of a common Latin ancestry, and 
to another and more immediate cause 
for sympathy: the fact that the 
French people were in possession of 
vast aggregate of Spanish securities. 
Nothwithstanding such strong incen- 
tives for intervention, France was in 
no condition to come to the aid of 
Spain. In fact, she was having seri- 
ous troubles of her own just at that 
time. Her relations with England 
were strained as a result of the 
Fashoda incident, and at home the 
people were in a state of semi- 
hysteria over the Dreyfus affair. 
Then again, the French have always 
been a people of chivalry and hospi- 
tality; the Americans were guests of 
the nation, and hostile activities under 
such conditions in that respect would 
have stigmatized her good name. 
Just what the Emperor of Germany 
had in mind in adopting an attitude 
of antagonism to America will doubt- 
less never be known. It may be that, 
in his visions of Germany as a world 
power, he had east longing eyes on the 
colonial possessions of Spain, which 
were clearly ready to fall into the 
hands of а more virile nation. It may 
be that it was disappointment that dic- 
tated the Kaiser's attitude through- 
out the Spanish-American war, but 
whatever it was it could not bear the 
test of overt opposition to the United 
States whieh a formal alliance with 
Spain would involve. In fact, as some 
one has said, the attitude of Germany 
was probably nothing more than a 
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bluff, for Emperor William was too 
great a man to fail to see that an alli- 
anee with Spain would have been a 
hostife aet against those millions of 
German-born men and women who 
had found homes and prosperity in 
Ameriea. 

So it was that the final pleas of 
Spain for intervention failed and she 
was forced to meet squarely the de- 
mands of the United States, clearly 
and immutably laid before her. The 
two points productive of most con- 
troversy at the sessions of the confer- 
ence were the status of the Philip- 
pines and the Cuban debt. With re- 
eard to the former Spain maintained 
that the protocol did not involve the 
question of sovereignty of the islands, 
and therefore they should be re- 
turned, the demand for their cession 
being in fact a piece of extraordinary 
injustice. The American commission- 
ers, on the other hand, claimed that 
the Spanish hold on the islands was 
so broken that any solution of the 
problem than that of American occu- 
pation was undesirable, if not impos- 
sible. In view of Spain’s attitude on 
the question of the Philippines, never- 
theless, the commissioners agreed to 
pay the sum of $20,000,000 for pos- 
session of the islands. This proposi- 
tion was ultimately accepted, but not 
without much temporizing and many 
protests. With regard to the Cuban 
debts, the American commissioners 
absolutely refused to consider any 
proposition leading towards their 
assumption or guaranty. In reply to 
such propositions the point was made 
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and insisted upon that these debts had 

been largely acquired in suppressing 

uprisings in Cuba, hence producing 

the very conditions that had brought 

on the war. This demand was there- 

fore wholly denied, and its elimina- 

tion was finally accepted by the Span- 

ish commissioners. The treaty as 

signed contained the following pro- 

visions :— 

1. Cession of Porto Rico. 

2. Unconditional relinquishment of 
the sovereignty of Cuba. 

. Cession of the Philippines, includ- 
ing the Sulu Archipelago. 

. Cession of Guam, in the Ladrones. 

. Payment by the United States of 
$20,000,000 in settlement for the 
Philippines. 

3. Relinquishment by the United 
States of any claim: for money 
indemnity. 


oo 
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The text of the treaty is as follows: 


The United States of America and Her Majesty. 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, in the name of her 
August Son, Don Alfonso XTII., desiring to end 
the state of war now existing between the two 
countries, have for that purpose appointed as 
plenipotentiaries: The President of the United 
States, William R. Day, Cushman K. Davis, Wil- 
liam P. Frye, George Gray, and Whitelaw Reid, 
citizens of the United States; and Her Majesty, 
Queen-Regent of Spain; Don Eugenio Montero 
Rios, President of the Senate; Don Buenaventura 
de Abarzuza, Senator of the Kingdom and ex- 
Minister of the Crown; Don Jose de Garniea, 
Deputy to the Cortes and Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court; Don Wenceslao Ramirez de 
Villa-Urrutia, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Brussels; and Don Rafael 
Cerero, General of Divisions, who, having as- 
sembled in Paris, and having exchanged their full 
powers, which were found to be in due and proper 
form, have, after discussion of the matters before 
them, agreed upon the following articles:— 
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ARTICLE I. 

Spain relinquishes all claim of sovereignty over 
and all title to Cuba. 

And as the island is, upon its evacuation by 
Spain, to be occupied by the United States, the 
United States will, so long as such occupation 
shall last, assume and discharge the obligations 
that may, under international law, result from 
the fact of its occupation, for the protection of 
life and property. 


ARTICLE Il. 

Spain cedes to the United States the island of 
Puerto Rico and other islands now under Spanish 
sovereignty in the West Indies, and the island 
of Guam in the Marianas or Ladrones. 


ARTICLE III. 

Spain eedes to the United States the archipelago 
known as the Philippine Islands, and comprehend- 
ing the islands lying within the following line:— 

A line running from west to east along or near 
the 20th parallel of north latitude, and through 
the middle of the navigable channel of Bachi, 
from the 118th to the 127th degree meridian of 
longitude east of Greenwich, thence along the 
127th degree meridian of longitude east of Green- 
wich to the parallel of 4.45 north latitude, thence 
along the parallel of 4.45 north latitude to its 
intersection with the meridian of longitude 119.35 
east of Greenwich, thence along the meridian of 
longitude 119.85 east of Greenwich to the parallel 
of latitude 7.40 north, thence along the parallel 
of latitude 7.40 north to its intersection with the 
116th degree meridian of longitude east of Green- 
wich, thence by a direct line to the intersection 
of the 10th degree parallel of north latitude with 
the 118th degree meridian of longitude east of 
Greenwich, and thence along the 118th degree 
meridian of longitude east of Greenwich to the 
point of beginning. * 

The United States will pay to Spain the sum 
of $20,000,000 within three months after the ex- 
change of ihe ratification of the present treaty. 


ARTICLE IV. 

The Unitel States will, for the term of ten 
years from the date of the exchange of the ratifi- 
eations of the present treaty, admit Spanish ships 
and merchandise to the ports of the Philippine 
Islands on the same terms as ships and merchan- 
dise of the United States. 


ARTICLE V. 


The United States will, upon the signature of 
the present treaty, send back to Spain, at Из 
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own eost, the Spanish soldiers taken as prisoners 
of war on the capture of Manila by the American 
forces. The arms of the soldiers in question shall 
be restored to them. 

Spain will, upon the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the present treaty, proceed to evacuate 
the Philippines, as well as the island of Guam, 
on terms similar to those agreed upon by the 
commissioners appointed to arrange for evacuation 
of Puerto Rico and other islands in the West 
Indies under the protocol of August 12, 1898, 
which is to continue in force till its provisions 
are completely executed. 

The time within which the evacuation of the 
Philippine Islands and Guam shall be completed 
shall be fixed by the two governments. Stands 
of colors, uncaptured war vessels, small arms, 
guns of all calibers, with their carriages and ac- 
eessories, powder, ammunition, live stock, and ma- 
terials and supplies of all kinds belonging to 
the land and naval forces of Spain in the Philip- 
pines and Guam, remain the property of Spain. 
Pieces of heavy ordnance, exclusive of field artil- 
lery, in the fortifications and coast defenses, shall 
remain in their emplacements for the term of 
six months, to be reckoned from the exchange of 
ratifieations of the treaty; and the United States 
may, in the meantime, purchase such material 
from Spain if a satisfactory agreement between 
the two governments on the subject shall be 
reached, 

ARTICLE VI. 

Spain will, upon the signature of the present 
treaty, release all prisoners of war and all per- 
sons detained or imprisoned for political offenses 
in connection with the insurrections in Cuba and 
the Philippines and the war with the United 
States. 

Reciprocally the United States will release all 
persons made prisoners of war by the American 
forces, and will undertake to obtain the release 
of all Spanish prisoners in the hands of the in- 
surgents in Cuba and the Philippines. 

The government of the United States will, at 
its own cost, return to Spain, and the government 
of Spain will, at its own cost, return to the 
United States, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines, according to the situation of their respective 
homes, prisoners released or caused to be released 
by them, respectively, under this article. 


ARTICLE VII. 

The United States and Spain mutually relin- 
quish all claims for indemnity, national and in- 
dividual, of every kind. of either government or 
of its citizens or subjects, against the other gov- 
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ernment that may have arisen since the beginning 
of the late insurrection in Cuba and prior to the 
exchange of ratifications of the present treaty, 
including all claims for indemnity for the cost 
of the war. 

The United States will adjudicate and settle 
the claims of its citizens against Spain relin- 
quished in this article. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

In eonformity with the provisions of Articles I, 
II, and III of this treaty Spain relinquishes т 
Cuba and cedes in Puerto Rico and other islands 
in the West Indies, in the island of Guam, and in 
the Philippine archipelago, all the buildings, 
wharves, barracks, forts, structures, publie high- 
ways, and other immovable property which, in 
conformity with law, belong to the public domain, 
and as such belong to the crown of Spain. 

And it is hereby declared that the relinquish- 
ment or cession, as the case may be, to which 
the preceding paragraph refers, cannot in any re- 
spect impair the property or rights which by law 
belong to the peaceful possession of property of 
all kinds, of provinces, municipalities, publie or 
private establishments, ecclesiastical ог civic 
bodies, or any other associations having legal 
capacity to acquire and possess property in the 
aforesaid territories renounced or ceded or of 
private individuals, of whatsoever nationality such 
individuals may be. 

The aforesaid relinquishment or cession, as the 
case may be, includes all documents exclusively 
referring to the sovereignty relinquished or ceded 
that may exist in the archives of the peninsula. 
Where any document in such arehives only in 
part relates to said sovereignty, a copy of such 
part will be furnished whenever it shall be re- 
quested. Like rules shall be reciprocally observed 
in favor of Spain in respect of documents in the 
archives of the islands above referred to. 

In the aforesaid relinquishment or cession, as 
the case may be, are also included sueh rights 
as the crown of Spain and its authorities possess 
in respect of the official archives and records, 
executive as well as judicial, in the islands above 
referred to, which relate to said islands or the 
right and property of their inhabitants. Such 
archives and records shall be carefully preserved, 
and private persons shall without distinction have 
the right io require, in accordance with law, au- 
thenticated copies of the contracts, wills, and 
other instruments forming part of notarial pro- 
tocols or files, or which may be contained in the 
executive or judicial archives, be the latter in 
Spain or in the islands aforesaid. 
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ARTICLE IX. 

Spanish subjects, natives of the peninsula, re- 
siding in the territory over which Spain by the 
present treaty relinquishes or cedes her sover- 
eignty, may remain in such territory or may re- 
move therefrom, retaining in either event all their 
rights of property, including the right to sell or 
dispose of such property or of its proceeds; and 
they shall also have the right to carry on their 
industry, commerce, and professions, being subject 
in respect thereof to such laws as are applicable 
to other foreigners. In case they remain in the 
territory, they may preserve their allegiance to the 
crown of Spain by making before a court of 
record within a year from the date of the exchange 
of ratifications of this treaty a declaration of their 
decision to preserve such allegiance, in default of 
which declaration they shall be held to have re- 
nounced it and to have adopted the nationality 
of the territory in which they may reside. 

The civil rights and political status of the 
native inhabitants of the territories hereby ceded 
to the United States shall be determined by the 
Congress, 

ARTICLE X. 

The inhabitants of the territories over which 
Spain relinquishes or cedes her sovereignty shall 
be secured in the free exercise of their religion. 


ARTICLE XI. 

The Spaniards residing in the territories over 
whieh Spain by this treaty cedes or relinquishes 
her sovereignty, shall be subject in matters civil 
as well as criminal to the jurisdietion of the 
courts of the country wherein they reside, pur- 
suant to the ordinary laws governing the same; 
and they shall have the right to appear before 
such courts and to pursue the same course as 
citizens of the country to which the courts belong. 


ARTICLE XII. 

Judieial proceedings pending at the time of the 
exehange of ratifications of this treaty in the ter- 
ritories over which Spain relinquishes or cedes 
her sovereignty, shall be determined according to 
the following rules;— 

First — Judgments rendered either in civil 
suits between private individuals or in criminal 
matters before the date mentioned, and with 
respect to which there is no recourse or right of 
review under the Spanish law, shall be deemed to 
be final and shall be executed in due form by 
competent authority in the territory within which 
such judgments should be carried out. 

Second — Civil suits between private individu- 
als which may on the date mentioned be undeter- 
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mined, shall be prosecuted to iudgment before the 
court in which they may then be pending, or in 
the court that may be substituted therefor. 
Third — Criminal actions pending on the date 
mentioned before the Supreme Court of Spain 
against citizens of the territory which by this 
treaty ceases to be Spanish shall continue under 
its jurisdiction until final judgment; but, such 
judgment having been rendered, the execution 
thereof shall be committed to the competent au- 
thority of the place in which the case arose. 


ARTICLE XIII. 

The rights of property secured by copyrights 
and patents acquired by Spaniards in the island 
of Cuba and in Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and 
other ceded territory, at the time of exchange of 
the ratifications of this treaty, shall continue 
to be respected. Spanish scientific, literary, and 
artistic works not subversive of public order in 
the territories in question, shall continue to be 
admitted free of duty into such territories for the 
period of ten years, to be reckoned from the date 
of the exchange of the ratification of this treaty. 


ARTICLE XIV. 

Spain will have the power to establish consular 
offices in the ports and places of the territories, 
the sovereignty over which has been either re- 
linquished or ceded by the present treaty. 


ARTICLE XV, 

The government of each country, will, for the 
term of ten years, accord to the merchant vessels 
of the other nation the same treatment in respect 
of all port charges, including entrance and clear- 
ance dues, iight dues and tonnage duties, as it 
accords to its own merchant vessels not engaged 
in the coastwise trade. 

This article may at any time be terminated on 
six months’ notice given by either government to 
the other, 

ARTICLE XVI, 

It is understood that any obligations assumed 
in this treaty by the United States with respect 
to Cuba are limited to the time of its occupancy 
thereof; but it wili, upon the termination of such 
occupancy, advise any government established in 
the island to assume the same obligations. 


ARTICLE XVII. 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, and by Her 
Majesty, the Queen-Regent of Spain; and the rati- 
fications shall be exchanged at Washington within 
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six months from the date hereof, or earlier, if 
possible. 

In faith wherecf, we, the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries, have signed this treaty and have hereunto 
affixed our seals. 

Done in duplicate at Paris, the tenth day of 
December, in the year of Our Lord One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Ninety-Eight. 


[Seal] WiLLIAM В. Day, 

[Seal] CusuMaN К. Davis, 
[Seal] WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
[Seal] GEoRGE GRAY, 

[Seal] WHITELAW REID, 

[Seal] EucENIO МомтЕво Rios, 
[Seal] B. DE ABARZUZA, 

[Seal] J. DE GARNICA, 

[Seal] W. В. DE VILLA-URRUTIA, 
[Seal] RAFAEL CERERO. 


The treaty, although signed by the 
contracting parties, could not as yet, 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, become effective. То do this 
required a ratifieation by two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. Апа there was 
very great doubt as to the possibility 
of securing this majority. То many 
sincere and patriotic people, the idea 
of acquiring colonial possessions, 
particularly so far distant and little 
known as the Philippine Islands, was 
so repugnant that a powerful move- 
ment sprang up in opposition to the 
treaty. Anti-imperialistic societies 
were organized, and began a propa- 
ganda against the same, based on con- 
stitutional and sentimental grounds. 
Publie opinion so strongly expressed, 
as would be expected, found its re- 
flection in House of Representatives 
and the Senate. Party lines which 
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had almost been obliterated during 
the course of the war now reappeared, 
and it was found that the Democrats 
were uniformly  anti-imperialistie, 
while the Republicans favored the 
ratification of the treaty, trusting that 
the problems that might arise would 
be solved when they presented them- 
selves. Nevertheless there were men 
of great ability in the Republican 
ranks who were opposed to a policy 
so new and foreign to the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. 
One of these was Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, who fought the treaty 
with all the power of a logical and 
forceful mind. 

It was due to these conditions that 
when the Senate took up the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Paris on Mon- 
day, February 6, there was much 
doubt as to the passage of the resolu- 
tion; 60 votes were needed, and there 
were only 58 that could safely be de- 
pended upon, the opposition number- 
ing 29, with 3 doubtful. The decision 
was in doubt to the final vote, the 
earlier ones seemingly indicative of a 
defeat. However, at 2:30 the resolu- 
tion was carried by a vote of 57 to 27, 
or, counting the pairs, 61 to 29. With 
the exchange of ratifications on April 
11, 1899, Spain drops out of American 
history as a significant figure, and 
America begins a new era. 
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McKINLEY'S ATTITUDE TOWARD FILIPINOS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
1898-1900. 


THE TAGALOG ВЕУОГТ. 


The problem of the Filipino government — The attitude of President McKinley — The first Philip- 


pine Commission — Outbreak of hostilities at Manila — Advance 


against Malolos — Lawton's 


campaigns — Zapote bridge — Capture of Aguinaldo. 


On the departure of General Mer- 
ritt, the command of the forces in the 
Philippine Islands was intrusted to 
Major-General Elwell S. Otis, and to 
him also descended the difficult prob- 
lem of dealing with the leaders of the 
Filipino insurrectos. The situation 
was much complicated by the encour- 
agement they drew from the indefi- 
nite status of the islands, and the op- 
position to their annexation by the 
anti-imperialists in the United States. 
The latter were in the minority, but 
it was a powerful minority, and the 
support given by them to Aguinaldo’s 
representative, Agoncillo, at Wash- 
ington, no doubt was responsible for 
much of the delay in bringing drastic 
measures to bear in putting an end 
to a menacing situation. The atti- 
tude of the country as a whole was at 
first in sympathy with the struggle of 
the Filipinos for freedom, but there 
was grave doubt as to their capacity 
for self-government. At any rate, 
there was no need for deciding the 
question hastily, and in order to dis- 
cover the wisest plan to follow, Presi- 


dent McKinley appointed a commis- 
sion which was empowered to investi- 
gate conditions in the Philippines, 
and to suggest a policy to be fol- 
lowed. 

President McKinley’s own attitude 
regarding the Filipinos is best ex- 
pressed in his words delivered before 
the Boston Home Market Club, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1899: 


“The Philippines, like Cuba and Porto Rico, 
were intrusted to our hands by the war, and to 
that great trust, under the providence of God 
and in the name of human progress and civi- 
lization, we are committed. It is a trust from 
which we will not flinch * * *. 

“There is universal agreement that the Philip- 
pines shall not be turned back to Spain. No 
true American would consent to that. * * * 

“The suggestion that they should be tossed 
into the arena for the strife of nations or be 
left to the anarchy or chaos of no protectorate 
at all were too shameful to be considered. The 
treaty gave them to the United States. Could 
we have required less and done our duty? * * * 

“Our concern is not for territory, or trade, 
or empire, but for the people whose interests 
and destiny were put in our hands. * * * 

“Tt is not а good time for the liberator to sub- 
mit important questions to the liberated while 
they are engaged in shooting down their res- 
cuers = > 

“The future of the Philippine Islands is now 
in the hands of the American people. 
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“I know of no better or safer human tribunal 
than the people, * * * 

“Until Congress shall direct otherwise, it will 
be the duty of the executive to possess and hold 
ihe Philippines, * * * 

"That the inhabitants of the Philippines will 
be benefited is my unshaken belief. 

“No imperial designs lurk in the American 
mind. They are alien to American sentiment.” 


The first Philippine Commission* 
consisted of President Jacob Gould 
Sehurman, of Cornell University; 
Major-General E. S. Otis; Rear-Ad- 
miral George Dewey; Hon. Charles 
Denby, of Evansville, Ind., formerly 
minister to China; and Professor 
Dean C. Worcester, of the University 
of Michigan. 1t thus contained repre- 
sentatives from widely different 
classes of American citizens, yet each 
for some reason had peculiar fitness 
for the task assigned him. Upon the 
civilian members of the Commission 
would of necessity fall the burden of 
the investigation, yet throughout the 
sessions they had the advice and co- 
operation of the others. The report 
of the Commission, issued in 1900, 
eontains in its four volumes a most 
exhaustive study of the social, eco- 
nomie, and political conditions of the 
islands. 

The result of this careful investiga- 
tion only served to corroborate the 
impression held by the administration 
that the Filipinos as yet were inca- 
pable of controlling their own des- 
tinies, The civilian commissioners 
went to the Philippines carrying with 
them the President’s personal sug- 


“Appointed, January 18, 1899; first session, 
March 20, 1899; report delivered, November 2, 
1899. 
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gestions as to the poliey to be pur- 
sued, and possessed more or less by 
his idealistie enthusiasm regarding 
the duty of the United States to the 
natives. Their experiences in Manila 
had a decidedly cooling effect upon 
their enthusiasm, but increased their 
sense of America’s duty. In their 
preliminary report to the President 
the results of their investigation are 
summed up: 


“Should our power by any fatality be with- 
drawn, the commission believe that the govern- 
ment of the Philippines would speedily lapse 
into anarchy, which would excuse, if it did not 
necessitate, the intervention of other powers and 
the eventual division of the islands among them. 
Only through American occupation, therefore, is 
the idea of a free, self-governing, and united 
Philippine commonwealth at all conceivable. And 
the indispensable need from the Filipino point of 
view of maintaining American sovereignty over 
the archipelago is recognized by all intelligent 
Filipinos and even by those insurgents who de- 
sire an American protectorate, The latter, it is 
true, would take the revenues and leave us the 
responsibilities. Nevertheless, they recognize the 
indubitable fact that the Filipinos can not stand 
alone. Thus the welfare of the Filipinos coin- 
cides with the dictates of national honor in for- 
bidding our abandonment of the archipelago. 
We cannot from any point of view escape the re- 
sponsibilities of government which our sover- 
eignty entails; and the commission is strongly 
persuaded that the performance of our national 
duty will prove the greatest blessing to the peo- 
ples of the Philippine Islands.” 


From the purely abstract point of 
view, the disappointment -and indig- 
nation of the Filipino leaders at their 
treatment by the United States was 
entirely justified. The last revolt 
against the Spanish, to their mind, 
was not far from the goal of attain- 
ment when Dewey’s ships appeared 
upon the scene; the Spanish army 
apparently controlled little more than 
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Manila itself." Aguinaldo, too, from 
the treatment of his envoy, Agoncillo, 
at Washington, saw clearly that there 
was no hope from that quarter, and 
when the treaty of Paris finally set- 
tled the questions of the war, the 
question of the right of the Filipinos 
was wholly ignored. The result was 
the transformation of the Filipinos 
from quasi allies to avowed enemies, 
and again Manila was practically in 
a state of siege; this time with the 
American forces instead of the Span- 
iards defending the inner lines and 
the Filipinos surrounding. It was a 
menacing situation and so pregnant 
with evil possibilities that Gen. Otis 
entered into an agreement with 
Aguinaldo to the effect that the sol- 
diers of neither side should enter the 
lines of the other. 

It was at this time that Aguin- 
aldo learned that the authorities of 
the United States stood irrevocably 
in the way of all despoiling of the in- 
habitants, Spanish or other. The at- 
titude of the Filipino leader, too, had 
much to do with the condition of 
affairs for it became more and more 
arrogant, his real purpose being re- 
vealed in his proclamation of June 
18, 1898, in which he styled himself 
dictator. Encouraged by the hope 
that the strong anti-annexation move- 
ment in the States would develop 
power enough to tie the hands of the 
Executive and the army, he persisted 


* Aguinaldo was offered $800,000 by Spain to 
suppress the revolt, certain reforms, in addition 
being promised. $400,000 of this was paid, 
which Aguinaldo used in preparation for renewed 
hostilities. He was transported to the Philip- 
pines on one of Dewey's ships, soon after the 
battle of Manila Bay. 


AGUINALDO BECOMES HOSTILE. 


in a course that could have but one 
result — armed hostilities. 

It was clear that the insurrectos 
had decided to force the conflict, and 
members of Aguinaldo’s forces were 
continual passing the American 
lines in spite of the agreement to the 
eontrary. United States pickets were 
often shot at in the dark, and one 
narrowly escaped assassination by 
knife. No American was safe from 
molestation, and so audacious did 
they finally become that a party of 
engineers engaged in a topographical 
survey was captured and imprisoned 
at Malolos on no pretext whatsoever. 
For months the inhabitants of Manila 
were beset with the specter of rapine 
апа murder, and the greatest vigi- 
lance on the part of the army was 
necessary to check the malicious con- 
trivings of а cunning foe. The 
climax came on February 4, when a 
strong force of the insurrectos, 
headed by one of Aguinaldo’s ofh- 
cers, endeavored to force a passage 
into the city across the Santa Mesa 
Bridge. The sentry, Private Gray- 
son, of the Nebraska Volunteers, or- 
dered the party to halt, and upon 
their refusal fired, killing the officer. 
That the Filipinos had planned to 
precipitate a crisis is shown by the 
fact that immediately there was an 
attack on the entire American lines. 
The firing was continued throughout 
the entire night but the American 
ships took no part, lest they do in- 
jury to their own men. The Filipinos 
did not advance, trusting that the at- 
tack would cause an uprising of sym- 
pathizers in Manila, for it was proved 
by proclamations to the natives after- 
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wards found in the streets that there 
was a widespread plot to massacre 
all foreigners and others opposed to 
the plans of the insurrectos. On the 
same day Aguinaldo had issued a vin- 
dietive proclamation to his followers 
declaring war against the Americans, 
which he followed up by others in a 
similar strain. Anotber complieation 
was the attitude of the Spaniards, 
who encouraged Aguinaldo, and did 
much harm to the American cause by 
sending false reports regarding the 
acts of the army, and many, indeed, 
were reported to have entered the 
Filipino army. 

The effort to create an uprising in 
Manila was a failure, although numer- 
ous incendiary fires occurred, the 
greatest damage being done in the 
Tonga district, the native quarters. 
The fires were extinguished with 
great difficulty as the work of the fire- 
men was interfered with as much as 
possible by the natives cutting the 
hose and damaging the engines. At 
daybreak the attack was renewed, the 
army now being supported by the 
navy, which did much execution with 
shells hurled into the trenches of the 
enemy. Against this double attack 
the insurgents could make no head- 
way, and during the course of the day 
(February 5) their firing degenerated 
into intermittent skirmishes. Step by 
step their line was driven back until 
it occupied a position four to six 
miles further from the city. One of 
the objective points of the enemy was 
apparently the pumping station on 
Santolan hill, which was damaged by 
them but later repaired. The des- 
perate nature of their enterprise is 
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indicated by this effort to destroy the 
water supply of a city of 500,000 in- 
habitants, with the untold suffering 
that would have followed. Fortu- 
nately, however, they were frustrated 
in this attempt. 

As the result of the three days’ 
fighting around Manila, San Juan del 
Monte, Santa Ana, San Pedro Macati, 
Santa Mesa, Lomia, and the Santolan 
pumping station fell into the hands of 
the American forces. 

For nearly a fortnight there were 
no new developments, the Americans 
contenting themselves with strength- 
ening their positions, and the insur- 
gents busying themselves in attempt- 
ing to foment a general uprising. 
Aguinaldo issued a ‘‘ most barbarous 
order given inhabitants of city by in- 
surgent government to rise en masse 
on night of 15th; the scheme defeated 
by activity of provost marshal who 
had city well in hand.” * 

In the meantime General Miller had 
been ordered fo Iloilo, the second im- 
portant city in the islands and a 
stronghold of the insurgents, and had 
been stationed there since January 1, 
1899, with two regiments of infantry 
and a battery of artillery (18th 
United States Infantry; 51st Iowa 
Volunteers and Battery G, 6th Artil- 
lery). By specific command of Presi- 
dent MeKinley, who did not desire to 
precipitate a rupture with the Fili- 
pinos, no active measures were taken, 
the men remaining on board the 
transports under the guns of their 
convoy, the Baltimore, until the out- 
break at Manila. Reinforced by the 


*Gen. Otis’s report to Adjutant-General, Feb- 


ruary 18. 
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ist Tennessee Volunteers, a landing 
was made February 7, and the town 
captured four days later. The native 
portion of the town was burned, but 
no damage done to foreign residents. 

The logie of events thus conspired 
to verify the President's cautious at- 
titude. Already by these acts the Fili- 
pino leaders had revealed their true 
characteristics, and it became clear to 
the President that the uprising must 
be suppressed with no uncertain hand, 
or the Philippine Islands for an in- 
definite period would prove a curse to 
their people and to the people of the 
United States. In spite of the fact, 
therefore, that he was bitterly as- 
sailed in the press and on the plat- 
form as a military despot, the Presi- 
dent called upon Congress to enact 
legislation increasing the regular 
army to 65,000 men, and to permit 
the calling for 35,000 volunteers for 
service in the Philippines. This re- 
quest was granted in the act of March 
2, 1899, and the administration was 
free to plan for the suppression of 
the Tagalog revolt, and for the future 
welfare of the islands. 

That the uprising was both power- 
ful and widespread was evident from 
the developments at Manila, and Gen- 
` eral Otis began preparations for a 
campaign planned to suppress the 
revolt in the entire island of Luzon. 
The defenses of Manila were strength- 
ened so that they could be held by a 
smaller force, thus permitting the or- 
ganization of a strong army for the 
field operations. The main body of 
the Filipinos was massed to the north 
of Manila, their headquarters being 
at Malolos, the capital of the Filipino 
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government, 30 miles away on the line 
of the Manila and Dagupan Railway. 
It was planned to direct two 
columns against this place. It was 
reported that Malolos, and its near 
neighbors, Calumpit and  Baliuag, 
were being strongly fortified, and 
made depots for munitions of war, in 
readiness for a movement against 
Manila. The Filipinos numbered 
some 10,000 men, and were under the 
leadership of the one really able gen- 
eral in the army, General Luna. It 
was planned to advance against these 
points by the way of Novaliches, a 
stronghold of the enemy a few miles 
nearer Manila. In pursuance of this 
plan, the American forces were di- 
vided into two divisions: one under 
General Lawton, who had recently ar- 
rived with reinforcements; the other, 
under General MacArthur. General 
Lawton’s division was formed of the 
brigades of Generals Ovenshine, King 
and Wheaton; that of General Mac- 
Arthur, the brigades of Generals 
Hall, H. G. Otis, and Hale. 

The movement was initiated on 
March 25, the advance of the 2d divi- 
sion under General MacArthur being 
hampered not only by the constant 
attacks of the enemy, but also by the 
natural difficulties of the region. 
The land was elevated only a few feet 
above the level of the sea, which ex- 
tended many tidal rivers and estua- 
ries into the district occupied by the 
soldiers. In many cases these were 
very deep, and as the Filipinos made 
it a point to destroy all the bridges 
they could on the line of retreat, it 
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was often necessary for the soldiers 
to swim the streams. Flooded rice 
fields and dense jungles added to the 
dangers and discomforts of the cam- 
paign. Every inch of the advance was 
stubbornly contested by the Filipinos. 
In these operations against Malolos, 
MacArthur had, in addition to his reg- 
ularly assigned brigades, that of Gen- 
eral Wheaton, who was directed to ad- 
vance along the railway and join the 
main force at Novaliches. A strong 
force of the enemy was met by him at 
Malinta, which was captured March 
25-26, and heavy losses were expe- 
rienced at the bridge crossing the 
Tuliahan river, the gallant Colonel 
Egbert of the 22d Infantry being one 
of the vietims. On March 26, Whea- 
ton's brigade united with the main 
body, and the combined forces at- 
tacked Polo, capturing the same 
and driving the enemy back with 
heavy losses. The twelve or more 
miles from Polo to Malolos was a 
continuous battle, collisions occurring 
at Mariloa, Bocave, and a last desper- 
ate stand was made by the Filipinos 
about a mile from their capital. 
Their works, however, were carried, 
and the American forces entered 
Malolos on March 31, only to find a 
deserted and burning town, with the 
enemy in full retreat towards Calum- 
pit and Quingua. Aguinaldo then es- 
tablished his headquarters and capi- 
tal at San Fernando, some 40 miles 
north of Malolos. 

To gain Malolos, however, was one 
thing, but to hold it was quite another. 
The enemy had been driven back on 
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every occasion, yet at a fearful cost, 
the dead and wounded for the cam- 
paign being 534. The attempt to sur- 
round the Filipino forces by a com- 
bined flank and frontal attack had 
been a failure, the enemy retreating 
to safety before the movement was 
well under way. Nevertheless, the 
territory along the coast and the line 
of the railway for 50 miles was 
cleared of the enemy, so that future 
operations towards the north would 
be unhampered. The campaign had 
been an arduous one both on officers 
and men, and so, after the capture of 
Malolos, MacArthur’s division re- 
mained inactive at that point until 
April 25. 

But the position was far from a 
secure one, and should the enemy suc- 
ceed in establishing themselves be- 
tween Malolos and Manila, MacAr- 
thur's entire foree would be endan- 
gered. То prevent such а movement, 
Generals Hale and Wheaton were di- 
rected to advance against Calumpit 
and San Fernando. The enemy, 
under General Luna, were strongly 
entrenched at the former place, and 
as they had destroyed the bridge, it 
was impossible to drive them from 
their position. The problem was 
solved, nevertheless, by the Kansas 
regiment under command of Colonel 
Funston, which attained the opposite 
bank by swimming in spite of a fierce 
musketry fire. By the means of boats 
found on the other side the entire 
force was transferred. The advance 
against San Fernando was begun 
May 4, General Hale’s brigade march- 
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ing through a territory almost waist- 
deep in mud. There was no very 
strong effort to prevent the move- 
ment, although the enemy kept up a 
sort of guerrila attack throughout 
the day, eausing the loss of a number 
of men. On the next morning San 
Fernando, Aguinaldo's second capital, 
was occupied, and he was again in 
flight with his archives and treasury 
to farther north and deeper into the 
jungles of Luzon. 

During MacArthur’s advance 
against Malolos, General Lawton 
made a raid against Santa Cruz in 
order to capture a gunboat and some 
launches possessed by the insurgents. 
This was successfully done, but no 
effort was made to establish a force 
at Santa Cruz, as General Otis sent 
word to Lawton, April 15, to return 
to Manila, as his command was needed 
in other parts of the field of war. He 
was accordingly directed to organize 
a movement against the main body of 
the insurrectos, who were now sta- 
tioned in the neighborhood of San 
Isidro, about thirty miles from Malo- 
los. With his men in light marching 
order, General Lawton on April 22 be- 
gan his advance to the north. Taking 
advantage of his experience gained in 
the Indian wars, this daring soldier 
began а whirlwind campaign that was 
in effect the death-blow to the cause 
of Aguinaldo. Не took in succession 
Novaliches, San Juan del Monte, Nor- 
zagaray, Angat, Balinag, San Luis, 
Maasim, Ildefonso, Arayat, and on 
the 17th of May Aguinaldo was fleeing 
from the victorious columns, his last 
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capital, San Isidro, in the hands of 
the American forces. On May 24 
Lawton joined General MacArthur’s 
command, within one month having 
marched 120 miles, fought 22 battles, 
taken 28 towns, destroyed 300,000 
buslels of rice, with a 1055 of only 5 
killed and 35 wounded. 

The chief characteristic of the Fili- 
pino is his elusiveness. The transi- 
tion from a harmless peasant to an 
active insurgent apparently could be 
instantaneous, so as the insurrection 
was being hammered out of existence 
in the north, it sprang up anew in the 
south. At Las Pinas, only four miles 
from Manila, it beeame known that a 
strong force was being gathered 
under command of the notorious 
General Pilar. General Lawton, after 
his astonishing campaign against San 
Isidro, was directed to take the field 
against Pilar. With him were the 
brigades of Wheaton and Ovenshine, 
the advance being towards Para- 
naque, a few miles south of Manila, 
and just across Bacoor bay from 
Cavite. The position of the enemy 
being on the coast, the Monadnock, 
the Melena and the Napidan joined 
with the soldiers in the attack. After 
a short conflict, General Ovenshine’s 
brigade entered Paranaque. ‘This, 
however, was but the prelude to the 
real battle. On June 13, General 
Lawton with two companies of the 
21st Infantry made a reconnoissance 
towards Bacoor, finding the enemy 
strongly entrenched at Zapote bridge. 
Reinforcements were sent for, and at 
this point occurred what General 
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LAWTON KILLED; AGUINALDO CAPTURED. 


Lawton called in one of his dis- 
patches, ‘‘a lovely battle." The en- 
emy, to the number of 3,000, were en- 
trenched along the river in trenches 
that were virtually bomb-proof, and 
in addition were led by a man who 
was impelled by the bravery of fanat- 
icism. By the aid of the gunboats, 
however, the Filipinos were finally 
driven from their position, but in- 
stead of taking to their heels as was 
their wont in other engagements, they 
stood their ground and contested 
every inch. Their opponents, how- 
ever, were not less brave and press- 
ing forward finally drove the enemy a 
mile to the rear of their original po- 
sition. The Filipino loss was heavy; 
the American forces losing 9 killed 
and 30 wounded. 

After this serious defeat the Fili- 
pinos fell back to Imus, which, how- 
ever, was occupied without resistance 
by General Wheaton’s brigade on 
June 18, The next day, a mile from 
Imus, occurred the last collision of 
importance in the Tagalog revolt. At 
this place General Wheaton’s brigade 
engaged a force of 2,500 Filipinos, 
which was utterly dispersed. As the 
result of this last campaign of Law- 
ton, the territory surrounding “Manila 
was cleared of organized opposition 
to American authority, and it is one 
of the strangely tragic facts of the 
war, that the man who should have 
done most to bring it to an end should 
lose his life in a trifling skirmish 
with a small body of the enemy at San 
Mateo. By the death of General H. 
W. Lawton, the United States lost a 
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soldier of the most perfect type. His 
nature, his training, his life, and his 
death were consistently that of the 
soldier, and though his death was a 
serious blow to the army, yet the 
work he did in the Civil War, on the 
plains, at El Caney and San Juan, 
and in the far-off Philippines is suffi- 
cient. What he did was done mod- 
estly, but perfectly, and, like the sol- 
dier he was, according to directions. 
The esteem with which his memory 
was held, was shown by the gift of 
$100,000 made by the people of the 
United States to his family when it 
was learned that Lawton had died a 
poor man. 

For two years the insurgents held 
out against the American authority, 
keeping up guerrilla warfare until by 
wounds, disease and disaffection all 
organized opposition was destroyed. 
The situation is best expressed by the 
letter written by General Wheeler 
(December, 1899) in tendering his 
resignation as a general in the volun- 
teer army: 

“The insurgent government is virtually de- 
stroyed. Aguinaldo is a fugitive in the northern 
provinces; his Cabinet and Congress are seat- 
tered. The president of the Filipino Congress 
is here, and from what he says I think it will 
be impossible for their Congress ever to recon- 
vene, The various commands of the insurgent 
generals are reduced to mere skeletons and fly 


before us so fast that it is almost impossible to 
get within gun range.” 


The last chapter of the Tagalog re- 
volt was closed by the capture of 
Aguinaldo by Colonel Funston, who 
by the means of a subterfuge, justi- 
fiable perhaps in war, eaptured the 
Filipino leader and brought him in 
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triumph to Manila. It was clear, 
however, that Aguinaldo had had 
enough punishment; his dreams of a 
Philippine republie or dietatorship 
were all dissipated, and therefore on 
April 2, 1901, he took the oath of alle- 


AGUINALDO SWEARS ALLEGIANCE. 


giance, and became a citizen of the 
country he had fought so long. Witl. 
this he disappears from history. Ir 
reward for this and other daring en- 
terprises Colonel Funston was made 
a brigadier-general. 


CHAPTER XY. 
1899-1901. 


THE END OF AN ERA. 


Expansion of the United States— Porto Rico — Reforms in Cuba and the establishment of the 
Cuban Republie — Partition of the Samoan lslands, and the annexation of Guam — Dewey's 
welcome — * Embalmed beef” hearings, and the Schley Court of Inquiry — The Boxer uprising 
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McKinley. 


The theory that a nation is only an 
aggregate of individual units held to- 
gether by some sort of an expressed 
or implied compact is denied by his- 
tory. The one fact that stands forth 
clear and definite, when all accessory 
facts are eliminated is that a nation 
is organic, reproducing in a larger 
sense the conditions that hold with 
respect to the individual; and like the 
individual, it also passes through the 
periods of childhood, youth, manhood 
and old age. The duration of these 
periods vary from a generation to 
centuries, depending partly upon ex- 
ternal conditions, but mainly upon 
the spirit and quality of the people 
itself. It is evident, in addition, that 
the passing from one plane to another 
brings to the nation new responsibili- 
ties and new perils. Never has a na- 
tion developed with such tremendous 


swiftness as the United States. Dur- 
ing the course of a single century, with 
the exception of the small strip on 
the eastern coast comprising the orig- 
inal thirteen colonies, it has passed 
through all the stages of development 
that other nations have taken long 
periods of time to experience. In 
America today the primitive cabin of 
the pioneer still stands side by side 
with the palace of the promoter of 
enterprises beyond the dreams of con- 
quering spirits of the past. 

It was clear from the very begin- 
ning that the spirit of America could 
not be restricted by any very definite 
boundaries. Almost in spite of itself, 
and in spite of vast territories unused 
by its people, the area of the United 
States has gradually extended west- 
ward and southward, first by the 
Louisiana purchase, then by the ac- 
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cession of Florida, Texas and the 
other Mexican territories, and finally 
a startling leap was made across non- 
contiguous territory to Alaska. Each 
of these phases of expansion met in 
its turn with bitter opposition on the 
part of sincere and patriotic men who 
conceived that each expansion was in 
direct opposition to the policy of the 
founders of the Republie, so solemnly 
and explicitly voiced in the farewell 
address of President Washington. 
Nor, in addition, have these gains 
been made without loss to others. 
The tremendous tide of immigration 
that swept across the valley of the 
Mississippi and occupied the vast re- 
gion Thomas Jefferson obtained from 
France, also swept away the natives 
who had wandered over it from one 
hunting ground to another. Yet it is 
the law that those who neglect or 
abuse the gifts of the soil must lose 
them, and so the Indian had either to 
conform or be extinguished. Не se- 
lected the latter, and today he is 
mythology. A portion of the territory 
gained from Mexieo was little short 
of a spoliation, yet in this case, too, 
the end has been a justifieation of 
the means. 

With the exception, however, of 
Alaska, the territory gained has been 
contiguous, and the absorption of it 
as an organic part of the State has 
been easy. The Treaty of Paris, 
however, meant a definite break with 
а poliey that in theory, at least, had 
been conceived to be in the Constitu- 
tion itself. This was to the effect that 
the spirit of the document was op- 
posed to the holding of colonies or 
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other non-contiguous territory not са- 
pable, eventually, of being merged 
into the nation itself. 

It is true that the taking of the 
Philippines was more or less an acci- 
dent of war, yet the very presence of 
Dewey's fleet in Asiatie waters proves 
that it was а foreseen accident, and 
that it was in the mind of the admin- 
istration to wrest the islands from 
Spain should war be declared. The 
events justified that foresight and the 
islands by conquest and by treaty be- 
came the possession of the United 
States. Their cost has been tremen- 
dous both in money and blood.* 

Thus the United States expanded 
in spite of itself. Yet in the main it 
was a normal and wholesome growth, 
recognized by the most far-seeing 
statesmen as necessary, if not inevi- 
table. This thought is clearly devel- 
oped in a letter written in 1844 by 
John C. Calhoun to Rufus King, min- 
ister to France: ‘‘ It is our policy to 
increase by growing and spreading 
out into unoccupied regions, assimil- 


* The United States paid Spain $20,100,000 for 
the islands; $20,000,000 according to the Treaty, 
and $100,000 in addition for two islands that 
had been overlooked in the original agreement. 
This brought the cost of the war up to $300, 
000,000. То this should be added the millions 
spent during the long struggle with the Filipinos, 
those paid to the Friars for their lands, and 
those for war claims and pensions, The cost of 
the Philippines and Porto Rico has been little 
short of a half billion dollars. In the lives of 
American soldiers the cost has been equally 
great. In the campaigns against Aguinaldo, 
from February 4, 1899, to April 30, 1902, there 
were 2,561 battles; and to July 16, 1902, 130,000 
Americans had been sent to the islands. Of these 
7,000 died of wounds and disease; and many 
thousands came back to the States handicapped 
for life by wounds or hardships. 
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ating all we incorporate. In a word 
we increase by accretion, and not 
through eonquest by the addition of 
masses held together by the cohesion 
of force." Indeed, all the territory 
gained before the Treaty of Paris, 
with the exception of Alaska, has be- 
come an integral portion of the nation; 
and Alaska may hardly be taken into 
consideration as a disapproval of the 
rule, for prior to the discovery of 
gold, it was looked upon as a sort of 
no man's land. It has been seen that 
every effort made to annex non-con- 
tiguous territory has been doomed to 
failure. Men of tremendous force 
like Webster and Marcy nourished 
dreams of extending the territory of 
the United States over-seas, but they 
were never realized, and the chagrin 
of President Grant over the failure 
of his effort to force the annexation 
of San Domingo upon Congress is a 
matter of record. These facts all go 
to show the deep-rooted disinclination 
on the part of the American people 
to encourage movements tending 
towards the establishment of a colonial 
system, and had it not been for the 
necessities arising from the Spanish- 
American war, that spirit would be 
no less active today. 

As was the case with Hawaii,* the 
annexation of Porto Rico was ren- 
dered easier than otherwise by the 
fact that the better class of citizens 
welcomed the change. Again, Porto 
Rico, unlike the Philippines, had a 
large population of whites, in the 


* For a full account of the events leading up to 
the annexation of Hawaii, see pp. 79—86. 
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proportion of 600,000 {о 360,000 
‘í mestizos " and negroes. It was 
soon seen that the military régimé in- 
augurated at the close of the war was 
needless, so President McKinley 
recommended, in the message on the 
convening of the Fifty-sixth Congress 
(December 3, 1899), that legislation 
should be enacted establishing a civil 
government іп Porto Rico. The status 
of the island, and the tremendous 
issues involved by its inclusion into 
the Union, precipitated a long and 
acrimonious debate, which closed by 
the passage of the so-called Foraker 
Act on April 11, 1900. This bill not 
only defined the relation of the island 
to the United States, by placing it on a 
status outside of the Constitution, 
but also outlined a scheme for the 
government of dependencies that 
obligated the nation to a wholly new 
and untried poliey. Аз might have 
been anticipated, it was not long be- 
fore the anomalous situation of Porto 
Rieo was brought to the Supreme 
Court for adjudication. Was it in 
the Union or not? was the question 
that became acute. As a mere theory 
the constitutional status of Porto Rico 
might have remained indefinitely as 
an interesting and subtle problem for 
distinguished publicists to discuss, 
but as a practical issue involving the 
payment of money, it was necessary 
to determine the validity of the law, 
particularly with regard to the status 
of the citizens of the island, and the 
constitutionality of an intra-national 
revenue tax. The result was a series 
of cases, known as the Insular cases, 
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which concerned themselves with the 
question of the right to demand duty 
for articles of commerce imported 
into the United States from Porto 
Rico. On appeal to the Supreme 
Court it was determined that the in- 
sular possessions were obtained under 
the clause regulating the making of 
treaties, and ‘‘ that the power to ac- 
quire territory by treaty implies not 
only the power to govern such terri- 
tory, but to prescribe upon what 
terms the United States will receive 
its inhabitants, and what their status 
shall be.’’ * 

The law, thus sustained by the Su- 
preme Court, was bitterly assailed, 
both in the United States and in 
Porto Rico, and accusations were 
made that the Sugar Trust and other 
interests dealing in tropical products 
had a hand in its formulation. This 
of course was only gossip and sur- 
mise, but that the outcome was a dis- 
appointment to President McKinley 
there is no question. Nevertheless, he 
set to work, under the provision of 
the law, to organize the new ‘‘ pos- 
session." Accordingly on May 1, the 
following officers were installed at 
San Juan, the designated capital: 


Governor, Charles H, Allen, salary, $8,000; 
Secretary, W. H. Hunt, $4,000; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, J. A. Russell, $4,000; Treasurer, J. H. Hol- 
lander, $5,000; Auditor, J. R. Garrison, $4,000; 
Commissioner of Interior, W. E. Elliott, $4,000; 
Commissioner of Education, M. G. Brumbaugh, 
$3,000; Executive Council or “Upper House," 
J. C. Barbosa, R. M. Cintron, J. G. Benitez. J. G. 
Brioso, and A. Crosas. 

The House of Delegates, or “ Lower House” 


* Justice Brown: Downes vs. Bidwell; Dooley 


vs. United States. 
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consisted of 35 members, who were elected by the 
people at the election in 1900. 

The Judiciary for the island was as follows: 
Supreme Court of Porto Rico, Chief Justice, J. S. 
Quinones, salary, $3,000; Associate Justices, L. 
Sulzbecher, J. C. Hernandez, J. M. Figuerar, R. 
M. Abcille, salaries, $4,500; Marshal, S. €. Doth- 
well, salary, $3,000. 

United States District Court — Justice, W. H. 
Holt, salary, $5,000; United States District At- 
torney, N. B. K. Pettingill, salary, $4,000; United 
States District Marshal, E. S. Wilson, salary, 
$3,500. 


On the other hand the Cuban situation 
was complicated by the Teller amend- 
ment to the resolution for intervention, 
which guaranteed Cuban independ- 
ence when the island was sufficiently 
prepared for it. In this, as in 
many other facts growing out of the 
war, public opinion seemed strangely 
at variance. It was even proposed that 
the nation should ignore its promise 
and annex the island without more 
ado. The reports brought from Cuba 
by the soldiers tended to encourage 
this feeling, for the Cubans were por- 
trayed by them in no very compli- 
mentary light. Just why the ragged- 
ness and lack of energy on the part ot 
the soldiers of Garcia should be an 
argument in favor of breaking a sol- 
emn promise is not clear, yet it was 
nevertheless advanced with all seri- 
ousness. 

President McKinley, however, had 
no intention of yielding to a tempta- 
tion for national aggrandizement at 
the sacrifice of national honor, hence 
he proposed to establish a Cuban sov- 
ereignty as soon as certain reforms 
had been accomplished. The most im- 
portant of these from the standpoint 
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of the United States was the urgent 
necessity for a transformation of 
Cuban sanitary conditions. The island 
had long been recognized as a distrib- 
uting centre of yellow fever, which 
appeared with disastrous results 
from time to time in the Southern 
States. This work was begun under 
General Brooke, who was appointed 
military governor at the end of hos- 
tlities, but was most energetically 
promoted under his successor, Gen- 
eral Wood,* who was splendidly 
equipped for sueh work. Associated 
with him was Colonel Waring, whose 
labors in a similar cause in the city 
of New York were so successful, and 
as the result of their campaign of 
cleanliness, Cuba became trans- 
formed. This fact, joined with the 
recent knowledge of the causationt of 
yellow fever and malaria, leads us to 
believe that the last visitation of the 
yellow scourge in the South has oc- 
eurred. 

The other reforms considered par- 
ticularly desirable related to local and 
municipal government and to educa- 
tion. These were carried out as ade- 
quately as eonditions would permit, 


* Appointed December 21, 1899. His advisory 
cabinet consisted of Diego Tamayo, Secretary of 
State; Luis Esterez, Secretary of Education; 
Juan В. Hernandez, Secretary of Finance; En- 
rique Verona, Secretary of Public Works; Jose 
R, Villaton, Secretary of Agriculture. 

f Transmission by bites of mosquitoes. To 
prove this Surgeon Walter Reed, U. S. A., made 
some investigations at Havana of great value to 
mankind. In the course of these one of his as- 
sistants, Dr. Lazear, lost his life, and another, 
Dr. Carroll. narrowly escaped meeting the same 
fate — martyrs to the cause of science. 
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and in furthering the last named, 
many young Cuban men and women 
were sent to the United States, where 
they were given the advantages of the 
sehools and universities. It was con- 
ceived that by this means they would 
gain an insight into American educa- 
tional methods which might be ap- 
plied later to their own schools. 

These reforms being well under 
way, President McKinley, in his mes- 
sage of December 3, 1900, directed 
that a call be issued for the election 
in Cuba of delegates to a constitu- 
tional convention. This was pro- 
elaimed to the citizens of Cuba by 
Governor Wood, the date of the elec- 
tion being September 15, the conven- 
tion to be held November 5, in Ha- 
vana. 

Cuba is divided into six provinces, 
and the representation according to 
population at the time of the election 
was as follows: Havana, 8; Matanzas, 
4; Pinas del Rio, 3; Puerto Principe, 
2; Santa Clara, 7; Santiago de Cuba, 
7. Three political parties were repre- 
sented in the election of delegates, 
the Nationalists, Republicans, and 
Democrats, whose representation was 
17, 12 and 2 respectively. The consti- 
tutional convention met according to 
their mandate in Havana, November 
5, and on January 22, 1901, the draft 
of the proposed constitution was sub- 
mitted. This was modeled primarily 
upon the constitution of the United 
States, and was adopted without se- 
rious modification. 

On February 27, 1901, the conven- 
tion adopted a series of five declara- 


CUBA BECOMES INDEPENDENT. 


tions defining the relations of Cuba 
with the United States. These were 
as follows: 


First.— The Government of Cuba will not make 
а treaty or agreement with any foreign power 
which may compromise or limit the independence 
of Cuba, or whieh may permit or authorize any 
power to obtain by means of colonization or for 
military or naval purpose, or in any other 
manner, any foothold or authority or right over 
any portion of Cuba. 

Second.— The Government will not permit its 
territory to be used as a base of operations for 
war against the United States or against any 
foreign nation. 

Third.— The Government of Cuba accepts in 
its entirety the Treaty of Paris, in which are 
affrmed the rights of Cuba to the extent of the 
obligations which are explicitly indicated, and 
especially those which the international law im- 
poses for the protection of life and property, 
substituting itself for the United States in the 
pledge, which they assume in that sense accord- 
ing to Articles 12 and 193 of the Treaty of Paris. 

Fourth.— Cuba recognizes as legally valid all 
acts of the Military Government during the 
period of occupation, also the rights arising out 
of them in conformity with the joint resolution 
and the Foraker amendment and the existing 
laws of the country. 

Fifth.— The Governments of the United States 
and Cuba ought to regulate their commercial re- 
lations by means of a treaty based on reciproe- 
ity, and with tendencies toward free trade in 
natural and manufactured products, mutually 
assuming ample special advantages in their 
respective markets, 


This declaration, however, was not 
acceptable to Congress, and as a re- 
sult on March 8 an amendment to the 
army appropriation bill was adopted,* 
providing for the independence of the 
island on the following terms: 


First.— That the Government of Cuba shall not 
enter into any treaty or other compact with any 
foreign power or powers which will impair or 
tend to impair the independence of Cuba, nor in 
any manner authorize or permit any power or 


* Proposed by Senator Platt of Connecticut. 
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powers to obtain by colonization or for military 
or naval purposes or otherwise todgment in or 
control over any portion of said island. 

Second.— That the Government shall not as- 
sume or contract any publie debt, to pay the 
interest upon which and to make reasonable sink- 
ing fund provision for the ultimate discharge of 
which the ordinary revenues of the island, after 
defraying the current expenses of government, 
shall be inadequate. 

Third.— That the Government of Cuba contends 
that the United States may exercise the right to 
intervene for the preservation of Cuban independ- 
ence, the maintenance of а government adequate 
for the protection of life, property and individual 
liberty, and for discharging the obligations with 
respect to Cuba imposed by the Treaty of Paris, 
on the United States, now to be assumed and 
undertaken by the Government of Cuba. 

Fourth.— That all acts of the United States in 
Cuba during its military occupation thereof are 
ratified and validated, and all lawful rights ac- 
quired thereunder shall be maintained and pro- 
tected. 

Fifth. That the Government of Cuba will 
execute, and, so far as necessary, extend the 
plans already devised or other plans to be mu- 
tually agreed upon, for the sanitation of the 
cities of the island, to the end that a recur- 
rence of epidemie and infectious diseases may 
be prevented, thereby assuming protection to the 
people and commerce of Cuba, as well as to the 
commerce of the southern parts of the United 
States and the people residing therein, 

Sixth.— That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted 
from the proposed constitutional boundaries of 
Cuba, the title thereto left to future adjustment 
and treaty. 

Seventh.— That to enable the United States to 
maintain the independence of Cuba, and to pro- 
tect the people thereof, as well as for its own de- 
fence, the Government of Cuba will sell or lease 
to the United States lands necessary for coal- 
ing or naval stations at certain specified points, 
to be agreed upon with the President of the 
United States, 

Eighth.— That by way of further assurance, 
the Government of Cuba will embody the fore- 
going provision in a permanent treaty with the 
United States. 


The Cubans considered these very 
stringent terms, but a modified form 
was adopted on May 28, which was 
rejected by the administration on the 
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ground that it was not a substantial 
compliance with the resolution of Con- 
gress. Accordingly, the terms of the 
first Platt amendment were accepted 
by the Cuban convention on June 12, 
by a vote of 16 to 11. The constitu- 
tion was accordingly signed and pro- 
claimed and an electoral law was 
drawn up, which provided for a gen- 
eral election on December 31, 1901, 
for the selection of presidential and 
senatorial electors who were to east 
their ballots for president, vice-presi- 
dent and senators on February 24, 
1902. 

Two other steps in America’s 
march toward a colonial empire was 
the accession of Guam and Tutuila. 
The former was gained by occupation, 
the eruiser Charleston, which was con- 
voying the transport of the first mili- 
tary expedition to Manila, taking pos- 
session of the island, much to the sur- 
prise of the Spanish garrison, who 
were unaware that hostilities were in 
progress. This island* is only 32 
miles long and intrinsically of small 
worth to the United States, but the 
possession of the Philippines necessi- 
tated the securing of coaling and 
strategic points in the vast distances 


*The island of Guam, the largest of the 
Marianne or Ladrone Archipelago, lies in a 
direct line from San Francisco to the southern 
part of the Philippines, and is 5,200 miles from 
San Francisco and 900 miles from Manila. It is 
about 32 miles long and 100 miles in circum- 
ference, and has a population of about 8,661, of 
whom 5,249 are in Agana, the capital. The pre- 
vailing language is Spanish. Commander Taus- 
sig, of the United States gunboat Bennington, 
took possession of the island and raised the 
United States flag over Fort Santa Cruz on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1899. 


ACCESSION OF GUAM AND TUTUILA. 


of the Pacific. Hawaii was one, Guam 
the second, and Samoa the third. The 
last had been under protection of the 
United States, Great Britain and 
Germany by virtue of a tripartite 
treaty signed at Berlin June 14, 1889. 
On September 7, 1899, Secretary Hay 
informed Ambassador Choate at Lon- 
don that Germany desired a partition 
of the islands, the United States to 
retain Tutuila and adjacent islands, 
Great Britain and Germany to divide 
the rest.* Accordingly, by a treaty 
concluded December 2, 1899, the 
United States became possessed of 
one of the most beautiful bits of terri- 
tory in the world, with Pago-Pago,! 
the finest harbor in the Pacific. Wake 
Island, a tiny speck of land mid-way 
between Hawaii and the Philippines, 
was also annexed on January, 1899, 
by Commander Taussig, on his way 
to Guam. "This of course is of no im- 
portance save from а strategical 
standpoint.t 

Thus suddenly did the victory of 
Dewey transform the relations of 
America to the Far East. While all 
of these readjustments were being 
made to insure defence of the Philip- 
pines, the nation itself was not sure 
that it desired to keep them. Impe- 
rialism and expansion became the is- 


* Moore, Digest of International Law, vol. 1, 
pp. 536-554. 

+ Ex-Chief Justice Chambers, of Samoa, says of 
Pago-Pago that “The harbor could hold the 
entire naval force of the United States, and is 
во perfectly arranged that only two vessels can 
enter at the same time. The coaling station, 
being surrounded by high bluffs, cannot be 
reached by shells from outside, 

і бее pp. 78-79. 
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THE DEWEY CELEBRATION. 


sues of the day and bade fair to play 
a prominent part in the forthcoming 
presidential election. ‘During the 
progress of the war party lines were 
eliminated, and Democrats and Re- 
publicans joined in promoting the 
success of American arms. As soon 
as peace was declared, however, the 
lines of cleavage reasserted them- 
selves, and again the party of Jeffer- 
son declared for a return to old and 
safer policies; the Republicans main- 
taining, in opposition, the principle 
that America could not avoid her des- 
tiny and that her duty was to carry 
her ideals of liberty to far-off seas, 
even to the mother nations of the 
world, 

The close of the war and the return 
of those who had so signally distin- 
guished themselves was the signal for 
an outbreak of enthusiasm almost be- 
yond comprehension. Every city or 
community that had sent a hero to 
the front gave him a home-coming 
welcome that at times narrowly es- 
eaped hysteria. The extravagance of 
the admiring throng, so unrestrained, 
led to situations involving the object 
of their adulation that at times were 
little short of ridiculous, and, per- 
haps, to those without the saving 
grace of humor became a source of 
bitterness when the popular reaction 
set in. 

The climax to this season of na- 
tional exultation was the celebration 
in honor of the return of Admiral 
Dewey, held at New York, September 
28, 1899. It was a revival of the an- 
cient Roman triumph on a scale and 
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with a theater that transcended even 
Rome. In every situation in which 
Admiral Dewey found himself he had 
acted with such skill, tact and bravery 
that he became to the American 
people in а sense the symbol of the 
American spirit in its new mission in 
world affairs. Honors in the fullest 
measure had already come to him, 
Congress having appointed him rear- 
admiral immediately after the vic- 
tory at Manila, and on March 2, 1899, 
the highest naval honor in the gift of 
the country was awarded him by an 
act of Congress reviving the dormant 
rank of admiral of the navy and ap- 
pointing him to the same. Не was 
the third to attain this recognition, 
Farragut and Porter being the other 
two. 'This unusual official testimonial 
of national gratitude was, however, 
excelled by the ovations made him by 
the people of the United States. His 
return to America was the signal for 
a series of fétes that extended from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The most 
magnificent of these was the celebra- 
tion at New York City, May 29-30. 
During these days the victorious ad- 
miral was the guest of the city, the 
lavishness of whose display amazed 
the world. There were two monster 
parades; the first on the water, with 
the beautiful Hudson river as the set- 
ting, the other through the streets of 
the city. A magnificent triumphal 
arch was erected at Madison Square, 
through which the thousands of 
marchers passed. Later, as a further 
testimonial of the nation’s respect, he 
was presented with a residence in 
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Washington, the money for its pur- 
chase being raised by popular sub- 
scription. 

The welcome accorded Admiral 
Dewey was extended in a degree al- 
most as enthusiastic to Schley, Samp- 
son, Miles, Roosevelt, Hobson, Whee- 
ler, and many others who had served 
their country with such signal results. 
In the midst, however, of these 
strains of -national congratulation, 
notes occurred here and there that 
were not so sweet to the ears of 
American people. It was known 
during the progress of the Santiago 
campaign that there was friction, 
perhaps abuses, in the administrative 
bureaus of the war department, 
resulting in faulty transport ser- 
viee and inferior commissary sup- 
plies. "These reports were, in a 
sense, corroborated by the returning 
soldiers. The scandal, however, was 
brought to an acute stage by the accu- 
sations of Major-General Miles, who 
maintained that the Beef Trust had 
provided the army 'with meat that 
was not only unpalatable, but posi- 
tively injurious, owing to the chemi- 
eals with which it was treated. The 
term *'embalmed beef"' became a 
commonplace with the publie, and so 
strong finally became the popular 
feeling that President McKinley was 
impelled to designate a commission 
(December, 1899) to inquire into the 
conduct of the war. The testimony 
presented justified many of the accu- 
sations, but powerful agencies were 
at work to hush up the affair and the 
result was a non-committal report by 
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the commission.* An unfortunate 
side-issue of the agitation was the 
controversy ‘between General Miles 
and Commissary-General Eagan, in 
which the latter so lost his sense of 
personal dignity as to write a scur- 
rilous letter to General Miles which 
led to his suspension from the army. 

Of another type, yet equally dis- 
tressing, was the quarrel between the 
adherents of Admirals Sampson and 
Schley, which for a while divided the 
entire nation into two factions and 
eventually forced the latter to call for 
a naval court of inquiry. Admirals 
Dewey, Ramsay and Benham were 
detailed to perform the unpleasant 
task of passing upon questions involv- 
ing the honor and courage of a 
brother officer of equal rank. The de- 
cision rendered December 13, 1900, 
was unfavorable, although the court 
declined to pass on Schley’s alleged 
disobedience of orders on the ground 
that the action of the administration 
in failing to discipline him at the time, 
and, in addition, of raising him to the 
rank of rear-admiral, had condoned 
any offense that may have been com- 
mitted. They, however, reported that 
Schley, according to the facts pre- 
sented, had failed to keep a close 
blockade, had not endeavored to de- 
termine the location of the Spanish 
fleet with sufficient energy, had not 
proceeded to Santiago with dispatch, 
that he had lost distance in the battle 
by the ‘‘ loop " maneuver, and that 
his whole conduct during the cam- 


*See Commission on the Conduct of the War, 
Report and Hearings. 
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paign had been marked by vacillation, 
dilatoriness, and lack of enterprise. 
The force of this arraignment, how- 
ever, was softened by the statement 
that his conduct in the battle was self- 
possessed, and that he encouraged in 
his own person his subordinate offi- 
cers and men. Admiral Dewey dis- 
sented from the findings of the other 
members of the court, and stated in 
closing that ‘‘ Commodore Schley 
was the senior officer of our squadron 
off Santiago when the Spanish squad- 
ron attempted toescape. * * * He 
was in absolute command and is en- 
titled to the credit due to such com- 
manding officer for the glorious vic- 
tory which resulted in the total de- 
struction of the Spanish ships." Sec- 
retary Long, on December 21, ap- 
proved of the decision of the major- 
ity members of the Court of Inquiry, 
censuring, at the same time, Admiral 
Dewey for giving an opinion as to the 
person in command of the fleet. <At 
the same date, General Miles was dis- 
ciplined by the Secretary of War for 
expressing views with respect to the 
Schley verdict. 

While these events were taking 
place in the United States, the atten- 
tion of the publie was called again to 
the Orient, this time by the report 
that there was a well-organized and 
powerful movement on foot in China 
to exterminate all foreigners. The 
people of China for years had been 
showing evidences of restlessness due 
to the constant territorial aggressions 
of the European powers. This had 


been gradually growing in intensity 
Мог, X—14 
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until it burst forth in an uprising 
during the month of May, 1900. The 
exact nature of this upheaval is diffi- 
cult to determine, but the most active 
agency in fomenting the disorders 
was a secret patriotic society, the 
I-Ho-Tuon, or the ‘‘ Boxers,’’ as they 
have been styled. This was organized 
as a law and order league, and the 
number of its members is estimated 
to have been ten millions, compre- 
hending people of all classes from 
royalty to the coolie. It is but a step 
from the love of one’s country to the 
hatred of the foreigner, and the Box- 
ers soon took it, and as the result re- 
ports came of persecutions and bar- 
barities, to which, however, little heed 
was paid until the world was 
awakened by the report that the mem- 
bers of the foreign legations were at 
the mercy of a bloodthirsty mob, and 
that outrages were occurring in all 
portions of China. What was at first 
conceived to be nothing more than 
sporadic outbreaks of the mob spirit 
was soon revealed as a far-reaching 
pan-Chinese movement. The popular 
fury seemed to be directed primarily 
against the missionaries, but the 
movement was political as well as re- 
ligious, as was evidenced by the fact 
that Prince Tuan, the uncle of the 
reigning emperor, was the head of the 
secret order, and the fact that the 
imperial guards took an active part 
in the atrocities at Peking. In fact, 
to the minds of the Boxers the ex- 
pansion of Christian missions, Chris- 
tian commerce, and Christian terri- 
tory, were all one and the same thing 
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— а blow at the integrity of the Chi- 
nese empire. With the story before 
her of India, Egypt, and other coun- 
tries that had come under the do- 
minion of Oecidental powers, China 
had determined to make a stern ef- 
fort to evade a similar fate. The ter- 
ritorial encroachments of one Euro- 
pean power after another had been 
steadily growing for decades, and 
with France on the south, England 
and Japan on the east, and Russia on 
the north, China felt herself but a 
banquet prepared for greedy watch- 
ers, Already she had yielded to de- 
mands for territory, railway and ship- 
ping privileges, and had submitted to 
more or less control of her national 
poliey. In return for this she had 
gained the opium blight, a disastrous 
war with Japan, and the threat of im- 
perial dismemberment that might be 
realized at any time. 

The commercial interests of America 
in China were considerable, and she 
naturally desired to increase them, 
but it had been the policy to do this 
fairly, and with mutual benefits. 
Commerce with China had increased 
three-fold during the preceding seven 
years, yet it was believed that trade 
with that country offered enormous 
possibilities. Yet the United States 
had no desire to gain control of this 
at the disadvantage of other coun- 
tries, so the ** open door ’’ policy was 
adopted* — a principle so just that 
the other powers were easily per- 
suaded to conform to it. This policy, 


* Open door” policy announced by Secretary 
Hay, January 2, 1900. 
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more than anything else, has tended 
to preserve the integrity of China, yet 
those who revolted against foreign in- 
vasion of their institutions could not 
grasp this fact. They remembered 
each new power who came as a friend 
to remain as an enemy, if not to their 
political integrity, at least to their in- 
stitutions, and hence the American 
representatives and missionaries 
came under the ban with the others. 
To the Boxer movement, the real 
ruler of China, the empress dowager, 
unquestionably gave her sympathy, 
and all the assistance she could, with- 
out seriously compromising herself. 
She despised these incomers who cur- 
tailed her privileges and overthrew 
her ancient institutions. With her it 
was ‘‘ China for the Chinese," and 
against the modern world. 

The seriousness of the situation, 
however, was slow in impressing 
itself upon the powers. Urgent calls 
for stronger guards for the protec- 
tion of the legations were ignored, 
and they were almost without pro- 
tection when the mobs were howl- 
ing about their walls. The members 
of the various legations, themselves, 
did not appear to be aware of the 
scope of the uprising until it was 
too late, although a Shanghai news- 
paper had been prophesying the re- 
sults that would follow the organi- 
zation of the Boxers for months, 
and in vain. When, however, it 
became known that the situation 
was one that demanded immediate 
and positive action, forces were 
started towards Peking. Russia sent 
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a laige contingent of troops through 
northern China. France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy sent boats and ma- 
rines, as did Great Britain, whose 
commander, Admiral Seymour, was 
selected to direct the operations of the 
allied forces. Japan not only sent 
troops but also began to mobilize her 
fleet, a movement that was probably 
inspired more by a fear of Russian 
aggression than of Chinese rioting. 
Rear-Admiral Kempff, with the flag- 
ship Newark, was stationed in Chi- 
nese waters, and detached a body of 
United States marines for codpera- 
tion with the forces of the allies, a 
few of these being in the little detach- 
ment of fifty soldiers who were able 
to reach Peking before the roads 
were closed. These did valiant ser- 
vice in the struggle with the mob that 
besieged the British legation. Ad- 
miral Kempff in the meanwhile had 
been sending urgent messages to 
Washington requesting reinforce- 
ments from the Philippines. The 
campaign against Aguinaldo, how- 
ever, Was in activity, and in spite of 
the faet that there were 65,000 men 
there, and a strong fleet beside, 
Admiral Remy cabled (June 6) a 
virtual refusal to асседе to Kempff's 
entreaties.* It seemed as if the com- 
manders of the American forces in 


*“Kempff reports conditions of affairs are 
very disturbed at Tientsin and persistently asks 
for reinforcements, I cannot supply them. Af. 
fairs in the Philippines are considered para- 
mount, І fear he is eooperating (with) foreign 
powers to an extent incompatible with interests 
of American Government. I have advised him to 
withdraw all excepting force for protection of 
American interests. Remy.” (June 6, 1900.) 
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the Philippines could not grasp the 
seriousness of the situation, and even 
as late as June 16, after massacres 
had been of daily occurrence, General 
MacArthur reported to the adjutant- 
general that ‘‘ the loss of a regiment 
would be a serious matter, but if crit- 
ical emergency arises in China сап 
send a regiment (on) two days’ no- 
tice." Again, on June 24, he cabled: 
** Another regiment cannot be spared 
for China." It was only after im- 
perative orders had been issued from 
Washington that ships and rein- 
forcements were on the way to Che- 
foo, the 9th Infantry, with Colonel 
Liscum in command, after many de- 
lays, sailing June 28. It was not, in- 
deed, until after the death of this gal- 
lant officer on July 13 that adequate 
measures were taken to cope with the 
situation. 

When a suitable force was gathered 
together to undertake an attack, the 
allied troops made an effort to disem- 
bark at Taku, but met so great a re- 
sistance that it was finally determined 
to shell the port. To this Admiral 
Kempff would not agree. The atti- 
tude of the United States in this af- 
fair was to be defensive, not aggres- 
sive. Little was to be gained by shell- 
ing the city, and such action, he 
reasoned, might infuriate the Chinese 
at Peking, who had our legations and 
missionaries there at their mercy. 
War had not been declared by our 
country upon China. The American 
forces were combating not the Chinese 
nation, but the Socety of Boxers. 
Minister Wu was still in Washington, 
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not yet having received his passports, 
which, in fact, were never presented 
him. An act of war when there was no 
war Kempff considered illegal. So the 
bombarding of Taku, which was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, was done 
without American assistance, and the 
troops landed and occupied the port. 
KXempff’s course was heartily ap- 
proved at Washington. His predic- 
tions were realized, for the rioting at 
Peking grew immeasurably after the 
arrival of the tidings of the capture 
of Така. Оп June 16 the German 
ambassador, Baron von Ketteler, was 
cruelly murdered while on a mission 
of diplomacy to the Tsung-li-Yamen, 
and only a week previous the Japan- 
ese chancellor of legation had been 
murdered by the empress’ own 
guards. The news of these outrages 
aroused the deepest grief and indig- 
nation throughout the civilized na- 
tions of the world. The situation was 
rendered doubly horrible by the pe- 
riod of doubt and fear which followed. 
One report of death and carnage 
after another reached the powers, 
only to be denied in the next cable- 
gram, and replaced by others still 
more terrible. For weeks it was 
not known whether our ministers and 
their families were alive and under 
protection, whether they were being 
starved and besieged, or if they had 
shared the fate of the murdered Ger- 
man and Japanese officials. 

Colonel Liscum landed at Taku 
with the Ninth regiment July 9. The 
battleship Oregon had set sail for 
Hong Kong, but the ship was un- 
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fortunately a victim of an acci- 
dent, and did not arrive in time to 
aid. Before this, however, Admiral 
Seymour with a strong force of 
alied troops had set out to relieve 
the legations at Peking, but had met 
with reverses at every turn. "They 
had only proceeded a little way by 
rail when they found that they could 
go no farther because of the damage 
done to the railroad by the Boxers. 
While repairing the road, they had an 
engagement with the Boxers and 
killed 30. Ву this time an army of 
100,000 had assembled at the capital 
to resist the entry of the relief 
column, although ‘‘ official ’’ informa- 
tion had been received that their 
entry would not be opposed, and it 
was said that the empress had herself 
gone to disperse the Boxers. On June 
19 and 20, when the allied troops had 
proceeded as far as Тіеп-Тѕіп, they 
were met by a formidable army of 
about 4,000 men, and on requesting 
reinforcements from Taku, 600 ma- 
rines were sent forward to relieve 
them. These, unfortunately, were out- 
numbered and overpowered before 
the reached Tien-Tsin. On June 25 
another relieving force reached Ad- 
miral Seymour and conducted him 
safely back to Tien-Tsin. His brave 
men had marched almost into Pe- 
king, but were obliged to aban- 
don their hope of rescuing the le- 
gations, for they had neither food 
nor ammunition, and on every side 
were outnumbered by the swarms of 
Chinese. Many of this allied force 
were killed or wounded, of the num- 
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CHAFFEE IN COMMAND; TIEN-TSIN STORMED. 


ber, 4 dead and 25 wounded being 
Americans, among the latter being 
Captain МеСаПа, whose vehement in- 
sistence upon the saving of the lega- 
tions had inspired the immediate 
movement against Peking. About this 
tune Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, of El 
Caney fame, was selected to command 
Ше United States troops in China, 
and set sail from San Francisco. He 
arrived in China in time to take 
charge of the final movement against 
Peking. 

The powers were receiving a rude 
awakening regarding the Chinese 
army. Ever since the war with Ja- 
pan, in which it is said many of the 
celestial troops went to battle ** armed 
with fans,’’ the Chinese had been con- 
sidered a sort of military joke, to be 
feared like flies — only because of 
numbers. Yet it was in this war that 
the Chinese learned their bitter les- 
son, and following its close they had 
been making, quietly and surely, mili- 
tary strides that now amazed and 
startled the allied powers. The troops 
that the Europeans encountered had 
not only European arms of the latest 
make, but they were also versed in 
European military tactics, and fought 
with the zeal of fanatics. The revolu- 
tionized methods were mostly due to 
certain progressive viceroys and gov- 
ernors of some of the 18 provinces of 
China who had not only introduced 
modern equipments, but had also 
adopted methods of training that sup- 
plied the sole thing lacking to make 
the patient, obedient, and fatalistic 
Chinaman an admirable soldier. The 
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foreign powers, too, had done their 
share in working this transformation; 
from Germany had come 500,000 Mau- 
ser rifles, from England more than 500 
cannon and machine-guns, with their 
ammunition; and, in addition, as the 
result of his journeyings in Christian 
countries, Li Hung Chang had estab- 
lished a military college at Pe-Chi-Li. 
The dragon’s teeth had been sown, 
and now for the harvest. 

The port of Tien-Tsin was stormed 
July 13-14 and the city occupied by 
the allied forces. It was during this 
affair that Colonel Liscum was killed. 
The tragic death of this brave officer 
was in accordance with the events of 
his whole career, for his death wound 
was received in protecting the flag of 
his regiment, when its bearer had 
been shot down. During the battles 
around Tien-Tsin the allies lost 800, 
of whom the Americans had 18 killed 
and 75 wounded. Of the conduct of 
the latter, one writer states: ‘‘ These 
men marched ninety-seven miles in 
five days, fighting all the way. For 
six days they endured on one meal a 
day, and endured cheerfully.’’ Ad- 
miral Seymour, in addition, paid the 
following tribute to the American 
soldiers in his command: ‘‘ For dash 
and go, no one passed or perhaps 
equalled the Americans. The Ameri- 
cans were with us always.”’ 

After the battle of Tien-Tsin, the 
Chinese, through Minister Wu Ting 
Fang at Washington, requested that 
the President take steps toward de- 
claring an armistice. Secretary Hay 
replied in terms of dignity and simple 
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firmness that no truce could be 
granted so long as Ameriea was de- 
nied communication with her envoys 
in China. It was well known that 
those ministers who had requested 
safe-conduct had been curtly denied 
it, and that the Peking authorities 
had desired the foreign envoys to 
leave the capital, when they knew that 
to comply meant death at the hands 
of the Boxers. He therefore de- 
manded that the members of the 
American legation be delivered from 
their perilous situation, promising an 
active continuance of hostilities should 
this be refused. As no satisfactory 
reply was received, the allied forces 
under the command of Field-Marshal 
von Waldersee began the advance 
towards Peking. 

In the meanwhile a message had at 
last reached Washington from Min- 
ister Edwin H. Conger which tended 
to relieve the situation, although it 
produced forebodings of disasters 
still to come. "The members of the 
American diplomatic corps were still 
safe, but in a state of virtual siege. 
** Situation most precarious,’’ he re- 
ported, ‘‘ Chinese government insist- 
' ing upon our leaving Peking, which 
would be certain death. Rifle firing 
upon us daily by the Imperial troops. 
Have abundant courage, but little am- 
munition or provisions. Two pro- 
gressive Yamen ministers beheaded. 
All connected with the American lega- 
tion of the United States well at the 
present moment." 

Tt afterwards developed that so 
many of the embassies had heen de- 
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stroyed that the members united for 
mutual protection within the British 
legation, where they were being be- 
sieged by a ferocious and relentless 
mob. So terrible were the atrocities 
already committed, and so grave the 
fears of the men lest a similar fate 
come to their wives and children, they 
had all resolved to kill their families, 
and commit suicide, should no relief 
arrive. This, however, was soon to 
come, for the second column of allies, 
18,000 strong, was battering its way 
through the hostile hordes, arriving 
at the capital August 14. Through a 
breach torn in the wall of the city by 
artillery, the foreign forces entered 
and released the little band of diplo- 
mats from their fearful plight. They 
were immediately removed to safety 
at Tien-Tsin. In the meanwhile the 
emperor and the empress had fled, the 
Forbidden City fell into the hands of 
the allies, and the mobs, now thor- 
oughly cowed and disorganized, 
melted away before the rescuing 
forces. Li Hung Chang had been ap- 
pointed imperial envoy to arrange for 
terms of peace, but the outraged and 
indignant powers were now deter- 
mined to consider no terms but their 
own, and as each one had experienced 
a different degree of injury, and each 
had a different trade interest to 
guard (and, if possible, to better) the 
quibbling and bickering promised to 
be long and bitter before the troops 
could be removed and conditions re- 
stored to their normal state. America 
had not been so far wronged as Ger- 
many and Japan, whose honor was 
affronted seriously in the murder of 
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DEMANDS OF POWERS UPON CHINA. 


їпеїг representatives, yet on the other 
hand she had never offended China as 
had these two, and what she had suf- 
fered had been unprovoked and unde- 
served. What trade interests she had 
were not to her a matter more monu- 
mental than the rights of the Chinese 
people, and beyond guarding what she 
felt to be her just due, she took no 
interest whatever in the despoiling of 
the Chinese empire, which the whole 
world felt was sure to follow. Нег 
attitude and her subsequent action 
were noble and dignified; an example 
to the covetous powers and a just 
cause for pride on the part of her 
people. In every way possible the 
government of the States essayed to 
soften and humanize the demands of 
the allied powers, and that they were 
both cruel and humiliating even in 
their final form was a source of sor- 
row to the American people. China 
deserved a lesson that would prevent 
the repetition of the Boxer outrages, 
but beyond that punishment she should 
have been allowed to go unscathed. 
Little good can ever come of the mon- 
uments erected on the scene of the 
massacres, the enforced indemnity 
with all its exorbitance, nor the hu- 
miliating conditions of the treaty re- 
garding the importation and use of 
arms by the Chinese. The bitter 
memory of these humiliations will 
burn in the oriental mind long after 
the lesson of the Boxers has passed, 
and who can say but that it may one 
day bear evil fruitage?* 

* November 19, 1900. Тһе German Imperial 


Chancellor, in the Reichstag, announced that, by 
& unanimous agreement, the powers had arrived 
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The powers retained their control 
of the Chinese administration through- 
out the year 1901, during which time 
engagements occurred between the 
German forces and the Boxers at 
Chung-Shun Pass, March 8, and at 
the Great Wall, April 23, the Boxers 
being defeated on each occasion. The 
question of indemnity was finally set- 
tled by the agreement of China to pay 


at the following as the basis of their demands 
upon China: 


1. China shall erect a monument to Baron von 
Ketteler on the site where he was murdered and 
send an Imperial Prince to Germany to convey 
an apology. She shall inflict the death penalty 
upon eleven princes and officials already named, 
and suspend provincial examinations for five years 
where the outrages occurred. 

2. In future all officials failing to prevent anti- 
foreign outrages within their jurisdiction shall 
be dismissed and punished. 

3. Indemnity shall be paid to states, corpora- 
tions, and individuals. The Tsung-li-Yamen 
shall be abolished and its functions vested in a 
Foreign Minister. Rational intercourse shall be 
permitted with the Emperor, as in civilized 
countries. з 

4. The forts at Taku and the other forts оп the 
coast of Chi-Li shall be razed, and the importa- 
tion of arms and war material prohibited. 

5. Permanent legation guards shall be main- 
tained, and also guards of communication between 
Peking and the sea. 

6. Imperial proelamation shall be posted for 
two years throughout the Empire suppressing 
Boxers. 

7. Indemnity is to include compensation for 
Chinese who suffered through being employed by 
foreigners, but not compensation for native 
Christians, 

8. China shall erect expiatory monuments in 
every foreign or international burial ground 
where the graves have been profaned, 

9. The Chinese Government shall undertake to 
enter upon negotiations for such changes in ex- 
isting treaties regarding trade and navigation as 
the foreign governments deem advisable, and with 
reference to other matters having in view the 
facilitation of commercial relations. 

President McKinley, in his annual message to 
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the sum of 450,000,000 taels ($333,- 
000,000) to the powers," and Ger- 
many's honor was appeased by the 
visit of apology of Prince Chun, the 
heir to the throne, to Berlin. The 
indemnity was viewed by the majority 
of the powers as punitive, but this 
construction was not placed upon it 
by Secretary Hay, and under the ad- 
ministration of Secretary Root, $10,- 
184,508 of the share of the United 
States was cancelled, thereby hasten- 


Congress, December 3, 1900, made the following 
statement of the principles which animate the 
Government of the United States in dealing with 
the situation in China: 

“The policy of the Government of the United 
States is to seek a solution which may bring 
about permanent safety and peace to China, pre- 
serve Chinese territorial and administrative en- 
tity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly 
powers by treaty and international law, and 
safeguard for the world the principle of equal and 
impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese 
Empire. 

“Faithful to those professions which, as it 
proved, reflected the views and purposes of the 
other co-operating Governments, all our efforts 
have been directed toward ending the anomalous 
situation in China by negotiations for a settle- 
ment at the earliest possible moment. As soon 
аз the sacred duty of relieving our legation and 
its defendants was accomplished, we withdrew 
from active hostilities, leaving our legation under 
an adequate guard in Peking as а channel of 
negotiations and settlement — а course adopted 
by others of the interested powers." 

* Amount of indemnity claimed: Russia, 
130,000,000 taels; Germany, 90,000,000 taels: 
Franee, 70,878,000 taels; Great Britain, 50,712,795 
taels; Japan, 34,793,100 taels; United States, 
32,939,055 taels; Italy, 26,617,005 taels; other 
countries, 14,060,045 taels. 

ҮІ is not surprising that upon a careful 
examination of its Boxer claims the Government 
of the United States found them excessive. 
They were compiled hurriedly soon after the stir- 
ring events of 1900, and were necessarily im- 
perfect. Such has doubtless been the experience 
of other powers who shared in the indemnity. It 
has been hoped that they might be influenced by 
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ing the establishment of amicable re- 
lations between the two nations.* 

As has been indicated, by the close 
of the Tagalog revolt the United 
States had more than 60,000 soldiers 
in the Philippine Islands, and the exi- 
gencies of the situation demanded the 
retention of the military régime until 
a definite policy regarding the islands 
could be formulated. Even at the 
time he was being condemned as a 
military despot by the anti-imperial- 
ists, President McKinley was plan- 
uing to make use of the power given 
him under the Constitution to make 
use of the army itself in building up 
an administrative system that could 
be transformed into a purely civil 
government as rapidly as conditions 
would permit. 

For the reason that there were no 
precedents to which he could refer, 


the action of the United States and voluntarily 
tender to China the remission of whatever excess 
has been shown over their adjusted claims. But 
such action could hardly be expected if they were 
impressed with the fact that the indemnity was 
punitive in its character."— John W. Foster, 
The Chinese Indemnity. 

* For further details regarding this unprece- 
dented diplomatie act see: House of Representa- 
tives, Report of Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
February 27, 1908 (No. 1107); Message of 
President Roosevelt on Remission of Chinese In- 
demnity, January 4, 1909; also Congressional 
Record, vol. XLIL, pp. 720-722; 6841-6845. 
The Congressional Record, vol. XLII., pp. 720—722, 
contains a full aecount of diplomatie proceed- 
ings regarding the indemnity. The effect of this 
action has been most salutary. It has placed the 
United States on terms of amity with China not 
enjoyed by other powers, and has cemented a 
friendship initiated by Secretary Hay's policy of 
the "open door" which saved China from ter- 
ritorial spoliation after the Boxer disturbances. 
The money returned has been set aside by the 
Chinese government as a fund for the education 
of Chinese youths in the United States. 
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President MeKinley had a free hand 
in shaping conditions in conformance 
with this poliey. It was something 
new in colonial methods, and failure 
was prophesied for it. The other 
nations had treated their colonies as 
either storehouses of treasure to be 
exploited for the benefit of the Mother 
country, or as integral parts of an 
empire, to be justly administered, 
perhaps, but always with the welfare 
of the latter in view. The idea of de- 
liberately edueating an undeveloped 
race, to the point of self-government 
was an experiment that no nation but 
the United States had the temerity to 
make. The results are still to be seen, 
but the plan has worked far better 
than was anticipated. Some early 
mistakes might have been avoided 
had warning been taken from the ex- 
perience of other nations, especially 
England in their relations with native 
races; the whole miserable affair with 
Aguinaldo, indeed, might have been 
aborted, yet on the whole there is no 
question but what the Filipino is rap- 
idly developing a national conscious- 
ness and honor under the freedom of 
the new conditions. 

In his message to Congress, Decem- 
ber 3, 1899, President McKinley says: 


“Until Congress shall have made known the 
formal expression of its will I shall use the au- 
thority vested in me by the Constitution and the 
Statutes to uphold the sovereignty of the United 
States in those distant islands as in all other 
places where our flag rightfully floats. * * * 
No effort shall be spared to build up the waste 
places desolated by war and by long years of 
mis-government. We shall not wait for the end 
of the strife to begin the beneficent work. "We 
shall continue as we have begun, to open the 


schools and the churches, to set the courts in 
operation, to foster industry and trade and agri- 
eulture, and in every way in our power to make 
these people whom Providence has brought 
within our jurisdiction feel that it is their 
liberty and not our power, their welfare and not 
our gain, we are seeking to enhance. Our flag 
has never waved over any community but in 
blessing." 


Again in his next annual message, 
December 3, 1900, he repeats the same 
thought, adding: 

“No contrary expression of the will of Con- 
gress having been made, I have steadfastly the 
purpose во declared, employing the civil arm as 
well as the military toward the accomplishment 


of pacification and the institution of local govern- 
ment within the lines of authority and law." 


In consonance with the plans thus 
proclaimed, President MeKinley ap- 
pointed (March, 1900) a second сот- 
mission to the Philippines, whose 
functions and powers were much more 
extended than those of the previous 
committee. As soon as feasible it was 
empowered to establish a civil gov- 
ernment, and, beginning September 1, 
was authorized to exercise legislative 
power in the islands, which power 
was later restricted in the granting of 
franchises. This commission con- 
sisted of William H. Taft, of Ohio, 
president; Prof. Dean C. Worcester, 
of Michigan; Luke E. Wright of Ten- 
nessee; Henry C. Ide of Vermont, 
and Prof. Bernard Moses of Califor- 
nia, to ‘‘ continue and perfect the 
work of organizing and establishing 
civil government already commenced 
by the military authorities, in all re- 
spects to any laws which Congress 
may hereafter enact.”’ 
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In his letter of instructions to the 
Secretary of War, April 7, 1900, 
President MeKinley said of his com- 
mission and its purposes: 

* The Commissioners named will meet and act 
аз à board, and the Hon. William Н. Taft is des- 
ignated as President of the Board. It is probable 
that the transfer of authority from military com- 
manders to civil officers will be gradual and will 
occupy а considerable period. Its successful ac- 
complishment and the maintenance of peace and 
order in the meantime will require the most 
perfeet co-operation between the civil and mili- 
tary authorities in the island, and both should be 
directed during the transition period by the same 
executive department. The Commission will 
therefore, report to the Secretary of War, and all 
their actions will be subject to your approval 
and control. 

“You will instruct the Commission to proceed 
to the city of Manila, where they will make their 
principal office, and to communicate with the 
Military Governor of the Philippine Islands, 
whom you will at the same time direct to render 
to them every assistance within his power in 
the performance of their duties. Without ham- 
pering them with too specific instructions, they 
should in general be enjoined, after making them- 
selves familiar with the conditions and needs of 
the country, to devote their attention in the first 
instance to the establishment of municipal gov- 
ernments, in which the natives of the islands, both 
in the cities and in the rural communities, shall 
be afforded the opportunity to manage their own 
local affairs to the fullest extent of which they 
are capable, and subject to the least degree of 
supervision and control which ‚а careful study 
of their capacities and observation of the work- 
ing of the native control show to be consistent 
with the maintenance of law, order and loyalty. 

“The next subject in order should be the or- 
ganization of government in the larger adminis- 
trative divisions corresponding to countries, de- 
partments, or provinces, in which the common 
interests of many or severa] municipalities fall- 
ing within the same tribal lines, or the same 
natural geographical limits, may best be sub- 
served by a common administration. Whenever 
the Commission is of the opinion that the con- 
dition of affairs in the islands is such that the 
central administration may safely be transferred 
from military to civil control, they will report 
that conclusion to you, with their recommenda- 
tions as to the form of central government to be 
esablished.” 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION. 


On July 4, 1901, the president of 
the commission became civil governor 
and the other four members were ap- 
pointed on September 1 in charge of 
government departments. At this 
time also three Filipinos were added 
io the commission, which was again 
increased by aet of Congress оп May 
11, 1908, to nine members. William 
II. Taft was appointed the first gov- 
ernor, but early in 1904 he resigned 
and was succeeded by Luke Е. 
Wright, who held office until April 
1906, when IIenry C. Ide became gov- 
ernor-general, he in turn giving way 
to James F. Smith, the present in- 
cumbent, on September 20, 1906. 

By the Congressional law of July 1, 
1902, it was provided that, should the 
islands be peaceful for a period of 
two years after the publication of a 
census, the commission should call an 
election for delegates to a general as- 
sembly to take over the legislative 
powers hitherto exercised by the Phil- 
ippine Commission. This census was 
completed and published in March 
1907 and as the two years had passed 
without serious disturbance President 
Roosevelt issued a formal order for 
the eleetion. The election law divided 
the 39 provinces of the islands (ex- 
clusive of Manila) not inhabited by 
Moros or other non-Christian tribes 
into 78 assembly districts, each prov- 
ince to constitute at least one district 
and the more populous provinces 
being divided into more districts in 
the ratio of one to every 90,000 in- 
habitants, or major fraction thereof, 
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Trom stereographs. Copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood. 


1. THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING AT MANILA. 


2. SECRETARY OF WAR (LATER PRESIDENT), WILLIAM H. Tarr, ADDRESSING MEETING IN THE 


MARBLE HALL or THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY OPENED. 


remaining. 'Тһе law provided that 
the Assembly should contain not less 
than 50 nor more than 100 delegates, 
and according to the census the num- 
ber was fixed at S0, two of whom 
represented Manila. 

The eleetion was held on July 30, 
1907, the Nacionalists, or party favor- 
ing immediate independence, elected 
32 of the delegates, the other 48 being 
divided among the other parties as 
follows: Progresistas, 16; Independ- 
ents, 20; Immediastas, 7; Independis- 
tas, 4; Catolico, 1. The Philippine 
Commission, which is the upper house 
of the legislature, has a veto on all 
measures passed by the assembly. 
Two resident commissioners to the 
United States were appointed by the 
assembly and the first of these were 
accorded seats in Congress in Feb- 
ruary, 1908. The assembly convened 


at Manila on October 16, 1907, and: 


was formerly opened by Secretary of 
War Taft amid universal rejoicing. 
Beginning with the close of the war 
with Spain the nation experienced an 
era of unprecedented prosperity. 
Contemporaneous with its entrance 
into a larger field of international 
affairs was an equally remarkable ex- 
pansion of commerce. The export 
trade that had been averaging a 
billion dollars a year for the last 
decade suddenly increased during the 
years 1898 and 1899 until in 1900 it 
had attained the sum of a billion and 
a half. Every trade and industry felt 
the stimulus of ‘‘ flush times," and 
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an epoch of industrial exploitation 
and concentration of wealth set in 
that astonished the world. For twenty 
years there has been a marked ten- 
deney towards the formation of the 


so-called  *'trusts" ог organiza- 
tions of corporate interests for 
mutual benefit, but prior to 


1898 only a few powerful corpora- 
tions like the Standard Oil Company, 
the Sugar Combine and perhaps the 
brewing interests had succeeded in 
controlling the commodities in which 
they dealt. In the year 1899, how- 
ever, fifty-one combinations, or one- 
fifth of the total number in the United 
States in 1907, were organized. 
Transportation, mining, agriculture, 
every phase, indeed, of economic life 
began to take on an exceptional life 
and the nation became drunk with its 
prosperity, indulging in schemes and 
enterprises tremendous in scope and 
apparently impossible of achievement. 
Many of them, nevertheless, did suc- 
ceed, but at the penalty destined 
always to be paid when values assume 
fictitious and speculative proportions. 

In spite, however, of certain men- 
acing elements in this ‘‘ new finance,” 
there was much that was solid in the 
economic situation. A combination of 
causes joined in producing this condi- 
tion; the most important, however, 
were the war, the enormous deposits 
of gold discovered in the new gold 
fields in Alaska, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and other places; the Dingley 
Tariff Bill of 1897 and finally the 
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death-blow dealt the free-silver prop- 
osition by the enactment of the cur- 
гепсу law of 1900.* 

Although free silver was killed by 
the eurrency act of 1900, it was not 
yet buried. This melancholy deed 
was reserved for the presidential elec- 
tion of November 3. The platform of 
the Democratic party reaffirmed the 
platform of 1896, calling for the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver and 
gold at the rate of 16 to 1, and with 
William Jennings Bryan as their 
standard-bearer the Democrats took 
up again the ungrateful task of being 
the party of opposition. The outcome 
of the contest was evident from its 
beginning. The ery ‘‘ imperialism "' 
fell upon the ears of a people who 
had tasted the fruits of victory, and 
they had no intention of inconsider- 
ately throwing them away. The men 
who were destined to lead the domi- 
nant parties were likewise a foregone 
conclusion and both were virtually 
nominated by acclamation by their 
respective parties. 

The Republican national conven- 
tion was held in Philadelphia June 
26, and the only issue apparently was 
the nomination of a candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency. Had Garrett A. 
Hobart lived to the end of his term, 
he would undoubtedly have been of- 
fered the honor again, but his death 
November 21, 1899, had rendered this 
impossible. The only other man con- 
sidered sufficiently popular in all por- 


* For discussion of this act see the Summary 
of American Finances in this volume. 
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tions of the country to prove an ac- 
ceptable candidate was Theodore 
Roosevelt, then governor of New 
York. No one in the party had a 
record so remarkable, and so uni- 
formly clear. As police commissioner 
of New York City, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Navy, colonel of the 
Rough Riders, and finally as governor 
of New York, his career had been 
marked by energy, originality, daring 
opposition to abuses, and above all by 
elements of success that rendered him 
a personality of especial interest not 
only to his own party but to the 
American people at large. 

There were, however, certain facts 
that conspired against his election. 
These were: that he had made ene- 
mies by his activities during the war 
with Spain respecting abuses in the 
administration; that he had antag- 
onized powerful interests and the 
party ‘‘ machine " in his own State 
by his gubernatorial policy; and last 
that he was not acceptable to Senator 
Hanna and the President, who dis- 
trusted his progressive tendencies. 
The New York delegation headed by 
Senator Platt, in order to bury him 
in the Vice-Presidential chair, favored 
his nomination, as did Senator Quay, 
the ‘‘ boss "' of Pennsylania, because 
he would thereby strike a blow at 
Hanna. The Western contingency 
was solid for him because they liked 
the man. In such wise, supported by 
his enemies and his friends, was 
Theodore Roosevelt nominated to the 
second place of honor in the gift of 
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his party — an honor that he accepted 
with reluctance for he knew history 
too well not to be aware of the disas- 
trous experiences of former Vice- 
Presidents; and was too keen a poli- 
tician not to grasp the true inward- 
ness of the situation. Yet it was an 
honor that could not well be refused, 
and his name was accordingly linked 
with that of William McKinley as the 
nominee of the Republican party. 

In its platform the Republican 
party called attention to the redemp- 
tion of its pledges to establish the 
currency of the nation on a gold 
basis, and pointed to the increased 
prosperity as the result; the adminis- 
tration was commended for its tri- 
umph in the war with Spain; honest 
combinations of capital were ар- 
proved, but trusts and monopolies 
condemned; the protective policy was 
reafirmed; reciprocity, restriction of 
immigration, ship subsidies and lib- 
eral pensions favored; the civil ser- 
vice policy commended; restriction of 
suffrage in the South condemned; 
good roads, rural free delivery, rec- 
lamation of arid lands, statehood for 
the Territories, reduction of the war 
tax, the construction of an Isthmian 
Canal, the formation of a department 
of Commerce and Labor, improve- 
ment of the consular service were 
recommended and, finally, the whole 
policy of expansion was approved. 

The Democratic national conven- 
tion met July 5, at Kansas City, Mo., 
and after eulogistie speeches in favor 
of William Jennings Bryan, he was 
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nominated by acclamation, David B. 
Hil of New York, an opponent in 
1896, seconding the nomination. The 
choice for nomination for Vice-Presi- 
dent was Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illi- 
nois, Vice-President in 1892-1896.* 
The Democratic platform made im- 


* Other national conventions: 

At the national convention of the People's 
party (Middle-of-the-Road Anti-fusionists) held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10, Wharton Barker 
of Pennsylvania, was nominated for President on 
ihe second ballot. Ignatius Donnelly was nomi- 
nated for Vice-President by acclamation. The 
Prohibitionist national convention at Chicago, 
June 28, nominated John G. Woolley, of Illinois, 
for President on the first ballot. Henry B. Met- 
calf, of Rhode Island, was nominated for Vice- 
President on the first ballot. The Socialist La- 
bor Party national convention in the city of 
New York, June 6, nominated Joseph F. Mal- 
loney, of Massachusetts, for President, on the 
first ballot. Valentine Remmel was nominated 
for Vice-President ‘оп the first ballot. The So- 
cial Democratic national convention, at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., March 6, nominated Eugene V. 
Debs, of Indiana, for President and Job Harri- 
man, of California, for Vice-President, by ac- 
clamation. The United Christian Party national 
convention at Rock Island, Ш., May 2, nomi- 
nated Silas C. Swallow, of Pennsylvania, for Presi- 
dent and John G. Woolley, of Illinois, for Vice- 
President, by acclamation. The Silver Repub- 
lican national convention at Kansas City, Mo., 
July 6, indorsed the nomination of William 
Jennings Bryan for President and referred the 
nomination of a candidate for Vice-President to 
the national committee, which endorsed the 
Democratic nominee, A. E. Stevenson. The Na- 
tional Party convention in the city of New York, 
September 6, nominated Donelson Caffery, of 
Louisiana, for President and Archibald M. Howe, 
of Massachusetts, for Vice-President, by acclama- 
tion. These candidates declined and no other 
nominations were made. At a meeting of the 
Anti-Imperialist League, at Indianapolis, Ind., 
August 16, William J. Bryan was endorsed for 
President. The national committee of the Na- 
tional Democratic party (Gold Democrats) at 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 25, adopted resolutions 
recommending that no candidates be nominated 
by the party, and opposing William J. Bryan. 
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perialism the paramount issue, there- 
by relegating the silver question to 
a secondary position. The Porto 
Rico law was denounced, the evacua- 
tion of Cuba demanded and the policy 
regarding the Philippines ‘‘ con- 
demned and denounced.’’ Expansion 
that comprehended the accession 
of territory capable of being 
erected into states of the Union, 
was advocated, but the formation 


of а colonial empire was de- 
nounced as involving the very 
existence of the Republic. А 


strict adherence to the Monroe Doc- 
trine was insisted upon, and milita- 
rism denounced; trusts and monopo- 
lists were denominated as intolerable 
and the Dingley tariff law condemned 
as a trust-breeding instrument. The 
Chicago free silver plank was re- 
affirmed and the currency law of 1900 
denounced. In addition the popular 
election of Senators, the formation of 
a department of labor, liberal pen- 
sions, the Nicaraugan canal, state- 
hood for the Territories, reclamation 
of arid lands, repeal of the war taxes, 
exclusion of Chinese immigrants and 
sympathy with the Boers were ap- 
proved; and injunctions, the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, and all alliances 
with foreign powers were condemned. 
The platform concluded with the state- 
ment :— 


“ Believing that our most cherished institu- 
tions are in great peril, that the very existence 
of our constitutional Republic is at stake, and 
that the decision now to be rendered will deter- 
mine whether or not our children are to enjoy 
those blessed privileges of free government which 
have made the United States great, prosperous 
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and honored, we earnestly ask for the foregoing 
declaration of principles the hearty support of 
the liberty-loving American people regardless of 
previous party affiliations.” 


Democracy went into the contest 
with a forlorn hope, every condition 
opposing a change of administration 
at that time, yet Mr. Bryan, as before, 
made a splendid struggle against his 
odds. With remarkable endurance 
and enthusiasm he covered almost the 
entire country in his campaign, mov- 
ing his hearers with his eloquence 
and the charm of his personality, 
even though he was unable to in- 
fluence them by his logic to vote for 
his principles. During the last weeks 
of the campaign, the popular interest, 
which had at times been distracted by 
the Boxer uprising, the Galveston 
flood, and other startling events, rose 
to an unwonted pitch. Rallies were 
held in the cities throughout the na- 
tion, the most remarkable, perhaps, 
being the “© sound money ’’ parade 
of 100,000 voters which took place in 
New York, November 3. The result, 
however, was what had been evident 
from the beginning to all but the 
blindest adherents of Democracy, 
and President McKinley was re- 
elected by the tremendous plurality 
of 832,280 votes, receiving a popular 
vote of 7,206,677 to Bryan’s 6,374,397. 
The electoral vote was 292 for Me- 
Kinley and Roosevelt against 155 for 
Bryan and Stevenson. The ‘‘ Solid 
South,’’ of course, cast its vote for 
Mr. Bryan, and in addition he carried 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and Colo- 
rado. One remarkable and somewhat 
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pathetic incident of the election was 
the fact that Bryan failed to carry 
Nebraska, his own state, his city, or 
his voting precinct. 

As has been noted the public inter- 
est in the campaign of 1900 was de- 
flected by other happenings, both in- 
ternal and external. Of the latter the 
most sensational was the war between 
Great Britain and the South African 
Republic. The sympathy of the 
American people went out strongly 
towards the brave and hardy Boersin 
their dauntless stand against the un- 
limited resources of the English, but 
the memory of England's consistent 
friendship during the war with Spain 
prevented any official activities in 
favor of the people of the Transvaal. 
A delegation of the Boers* to Amer- 
ica arrived in New York May 16, and 
were received with great cordiality by 
the citizens of New York, the freedom 
of the city being tendered them by 
Mayor Van Wyck. Subsequently they 
were unofficially received by the Pres- 
ident, but their mission on the whole 
was a failure, in view of the fact that 
Great Britain had announced her re- 
fusal to entertain any proposition for 
mediation. Under the circumstances 
the attitude of the President was cor- 
rect, for official action in favor of the 
Boers would have been a repudiation 
of the declaration of neutrality made 
by the United States at the outbreak 
of the war. 

On September 9, the nation was ap- 


* Members of the Boer commission: Abraham 
Fischer, C. N. Wessels and J. M. A. Wolmarans. 
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palled by the news that Galveston, 
Texas, had been destroyed by a tor- 
nado and a tidal wave. Owing to the 
destruction of means of communiea- 
tion it was several days before the 
extent of the catastrophe was learned, 
wild rumors as to the utter annihila- 
tion of the the entire populace in the 
meanwhile gaining credence. The 
most exaggerated reports, however, 
were hardly less fearful than the 
truth. It was then learned that the 
town had been swept by a heavy 
storm throughout September 8, which 
gradually increased in fury, until 
about midnight it was submerged by 
a tidal that, unobstructed by any kind 
of breakwater, overwhelmed the city. 
When the storm passed it left behind 
a city of the dead. The waters slowly 
receded, sweeping with them into the 
Gulf the bodies of thousands who had 
perished, and leaving thousands of 
others among the wreckage and 
strewn along the beach. In this fear- 
ful cataclysm 7,000 people lost their 
lives; 4,000 more than at Johnstown. 
From eight to ten thousand houses 
were destroyed, and property aggre- 
gating $30,000,000 swept out of exist- 
ence. The reply of the nation for aid 
was immediate and generous. The 
Red Cross, under Miss Barton, again 
set to work in the cause of the suffer- 
ing; over a million dollars for relief 
was raised by popular subscription, 
which was added to by large dona- 
tions from all over the world. 
Galveston had already been warned 
of the danger of its situation by dis- 
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astrous storms, one of which had re- 
sulted in a loss of 38 lives and $5,000,- 
000 worth of property (1886), but she 
had not heeded, and now the hand of 
destiny seemed so strong that it was 
proposed to abandon the site of the 
city. The citizens, however, were dis- 
inclined to desert a situation that had 
so many redeeming features, includ- 
ing the finest harbor on the Gulf 
coast. With grim determination they 
went to work to build a city that 
would endure, however hard the ele- 
ments might beat against it. The 
streets were cleared of debris, new 
buildings gotten under way, and 
plans were made for the construction 
of a great sea-wall which would pre- 
vent a repetition of the disaster of 
September 8. This was done at a cost 
of more than a million dollars, and 
to-day Galveston is one of the most 
prosperous, safest, cleanest and best- 
governed cities in the United States.* 

President MeKinley's second inau- 
guration was a splendid pageant, and 
in its excess indicated the national 
desire to do him honor. The day, too, 
was symbolic of the experiences of 
the nation during the last few years, 
for although it was stormy for a 
while, as is its wont on March 4, yet 
the sun shone from time to time as if 


* Galveston was the first city in the country 
to adopt the commission system of government, 
the success of which has caused other cities to 
follow her example. During the eight years suc- 
ceeding the disaster, the breakwater was con- 
structed, the city was raised 17 feet above the 
former level and rebuilt, but the indebtedness 
of the city was sensibly diminished by an honest 
and business-like method of city government. 
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prophetic of better days to follow. 
The army played a major part in the 
ceremonies, the military parade being 
the largest seen in Washington since 
the epoch of the Civil War. 

For President McKinley, however, 
it was climax and completion of his 
career. Few of those in the great 
multitude that acclaimed his second 
elevation to the position of supreme 
honor in the gift of his country 
dreamed that before six months had 
passed he would be the victim of an 
assassin’s bullet. On May 20, the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 
New York, opened its doors to the 
public. This exhibition was intended 
to represent and intensify a spirit of 
mutual interest that had been grow- 
ing between the United States and 
the republics of Latin-America. To 
this movement President McKinley 
had given his, cordial support, and 
accordingly was made the guest of the 
Exposition, September 5-6. On the 
former date he made an address be- 
fore an audience of 50,000 people in 
which he summed up the ideals of his 
THe 
closing words of his last public utter- 
ance contain a message that should 
be treasured, coming at the time they 
did, at this time with a special bene- 
diction: 


nation as he conceived them. 


* Gentlemen, let us ever remember that our 
interest is in concord, not conflict, and that our 
real eminence rests in vietories of peace and mot 
in those of war. We hope that all who are rep- 
resented here may be moved to higher and nobler 
effort for their own and the world's good, and 
that out of this city may come not only greater 
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commerce and trade for us all, but more essential 
than that, these relations of mutual respect, 
confidence and friendship, which will deepen and 


endure. 
“Our earnest prayer is that God will gra- 
ciously vouchsafe prosperity, happiness and 


peace to all our neighbors, and like blessings to 
all the peoples and powers of the earth.” 


This was the final message of 
William McKinley to the American 
people. The next day, at a public re- 
ception given in his honor at the Tem- 
ple of Music, he was shot down by an 
anarchist, Leon Czolgosz, who ap- 
proached under the pretense of 
greeting him, as thousands were 
doing at the time. Czolgosz, it ap- 
pears, was not the agent of an organi- 
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zation, but acted on his own initiative. 
He had been impelled to his insane 
deed by the teachings of Johann Most 
and Emma Goldman,— a deed that he 
expiated by his death October 29, 
1901. 

It was thought at first that the 
President's wound was not serious, 
and favorable reports were given to 
the publie, but soon it was seen that 
his chances for life were growing less 
each day, and on September 14, Presi- 
dent MeKinley had passed away. His 
body was laid in state in Buffalo, and 
in the capitol at Washington, and was 
finally laid to rest in his home town, 
Canton, Ohio. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1901-1904. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S ADMINISTRATION. 


President McKinley and President Roosevelt — The Trusts— Collisions of labor and capital— The 
great anthracite strike — Intervention of President Roosevelt — Friendly advances of Germany 
— The Panama Canal— The campaign of 1904 and re-election of Roosevelt. 


It would be difficult to conceive two 
personalities more strongly in con- 
trast than those of William McKinley 
and Theodore Roosevelt. By origin, 
training, and by instinets they were 
antithetical. The former was born of 
a Scotch pioneer family that had 
sought, like many others, the Great 
West, finding there the freedom de- 
nied by the older communities. 
Neither rich nor poor, the McKinleys 


were of that sturdy middle-class who 
Vor X — 15 


form the solid, resisting material of 
the American people. The Roose- 
velts, on the contrary, had been city 
dwellers from the days of New Am- 
sterdam, gaining generation by gen- 
eration the accretion of wealth and 
culture arising from such environ- 
ment. Yet strange to say the boy 
born in the little Ohio town, later 
became possessed of the characteris- 
tics assumed to mark the aristocrat. 
while his successor, more intellectual. 
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perhaps, nevertheless appeared to re- 
act from his type and take on the 
ideals and traits of the pioneer. In 
many other ways their careers were 
strangely at variance with their tem- 
peraments, for it was destined appar- 
ently that McKinley, a man of peace 
and compromise, should be the na- 
tion's executive in time of war; while 
Roosevelt, with ideals quite opposed, 
should control in times of peace. It 
doubtless is fortunate that such was 
the case; the cautious nature of the 
former served as a restraint upon 
rash and unwise spirits; while the 
radical and impetuous disposition of 
the latter drove him to exert his ener- 
gies against those social abuses that 
arise and develop in times of greatest 
peace and prosperity. 

President McKinley was not a man 
of genius, yet the very adaptability 
of his nature permitted him to attain 
his point when a more inflexible per- 
sonality would have failed. This 
quality, too, explains the remarkable 
development he apparently experi- 
enced after he became the nation’s 
executive. During the earlier years 
of his career, his affiliations and his 
record indicate that his horizon was 
that of the average American politi- 
cian, but the stress of great events 
and great necessities appeared to 
broaden and deepen him, until the 
politician became transformed into 
the statesman. Yet in spite of this he 
owed much to his friends, and it is no 
secret that had it not been for the 
financial aid and personal efforts of 
one in particular, Mark Hanna, he 
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might never have attained the Presi- 
dency, and it may be that the price 
paid was a shutting of his eyes to cer- 
tain tendencies just then revealing 
themselves in the social and economie 
fabric of the state. The debts made 
in 1896 are drawing interest to this 
day. The social conflict that was im- 
minent at that time was aborted by 
the Dingley Law, the war with Spain, 
but above all by the yielding of a free 
hand to industrial forces and inter- 
ests that have since assumed a mag- 
nitude that almost overshadows the 
state itself. These were the problems 
and conditions McKinley’s successor 
had to struggle with during the seven 
years of his presidency. 

Mr. Roosevelt was sworn in at 
Buffalo, September 14. After taking 
the oath of office he turned to the 
members of the Cabinet who stood 
around him, and stated his policy in 
the following words: ‘‘In this hour 
of national bereavement, I wish to 
state that it shall be my intention and 
endeavor to continue, absolutely un- 
broken, the policy of President Mc- 
Kinley, for the peace and prosperity 
of our beloved country.’’ He then re- 
quested that each of his predecessor’s 
official advisors retain his place as 
his own. These words and this act 
did much towards restoring the con- 
fidence of those who were at first dis- 
mayed by the sudden elevation of 
what they conceived to be a rash 
young man. His initial act thus was 
instrumental in gaining for him the 
good will of many who had previ- 
ously opposed him. He knew very 
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well that by electing Mr. McKinley 
the people had approved his policies, 
and therefore to institute a policy of 
his own would be a virtual opposing 
of his own will to that of the public. 
That Mr. Roosevelt endeavored to do 
this exceedingly difficult thing during 
the three years that followed there is 
no doubt; that he failed in a measure 
to keep his pledge consistently was 
doubtless not due to intention, but to 
temperament and to the stress of 
unforseen conditions. 

The situation in which he found 
himself was little less exacting than 
that which confronted President Mc- 
Kinley at the outbreak of the war 
with Spain. The transformation that 
had taken place in the external rela- 
tions of the nation found their reflec- 
tion in its internal affairs, and Mr. 
Roosevelt came into office when these 
were in a state of flux and transition. 
Those who thought that he would 
make mistakes that would carry with 
them fatal consequences seemed to 
ignore the fact that he was one of 
very few Presidents of the United 
States who was adequately prepared 
for the position to which he had been 
so suddenly called. The majority of 
his predecessors had either been 
political leaders or soldiers. If these 
were prerequisites, he possessed both, 
and in addition he possessed a 
scholar’s knowledge of the history of 
his country and of the principles that 
governed its development. He had 
followed with interest the movements 
that had marked the expansion of the 
nation, and had written with great 


enthusiasm and scholarship regard- 
ing that tremendous enterprise that 
he calls so appositely ‘‘ the winning 
of the West." The result of these 
studies was a breadth of vision and a 
knowledge of past affairs that tended 
to check the vagaries of a disposition 
that was far less erratic and impul- 
sive than the public thought. In 
addition in President McKinley’s 
cabinet were scme able men, and in 
one of them, Secretary Hay, he found 
a mentor whose advice was always 
sane and in the highest sense pa- 
triotic. 

It was a time that demanded sanity 
and patriotism, and most of all, cour- 
age—not the courage that leads wild 
charges up bullet-swept hills, but the 
kind that could meet the subtle and 
cunning attacks of vicious elements, 
great and small, that prey upon or- 
ganized society. The tremendous up- 
heaval produced by the war with 
Spain and its aftermath, brought as 
has been indicated an era of remark- 
able prosperity. Much of this was 
legitimate and wholesome, but along 
with it came an expansion of credit 
that was a god-send to every specula- 
tive spirit. Fraudulent enterprises 
were exploited in great numbers; cor- 
porations were capitalized beyond 
their earning power; and, in addi- 
tion, the tremendous growth of pools 
and combines, so strong as to seem 
beyond the constraints of the law, and 
acting at times in positive defiance of 
it, menaced more and more the wel- 
fare of the masses of the people. 

President Roosevelt in his first pro- 
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nouncement to Congress on the open- 
ing of the Fifty-seventh Congress 
brought these facts sharply before the 
people of the United States. After 
paying a tribute to President McKin- 
ley and calling upon Congress to pass 
legislation necessary to suppress an- 
archism and to prevent a repetition 
of what he termed ‘‘ a crime against 
the human race,’’ he proceeded to the 
topie he conceived to be the transcend- 
ent issue before the American peo- 
ple — that of corporations and trusts. 
He ealled attention to the fact that 
such prosperity as the nation was en- 
joying could not come from man's 
effort, unaided by the bounty of na- 
ture, nor would it be maintained if 
the poliey of gain at another's cost 
were continued. He paid a tribute to 
the work of captains of industry who 
opened up new territories for home- 
makers, and diseovered new methods 
for rendering life more and more 
beautiful. He warned against unwise 
attacks on corporate interests, but 
went on to say that there was a con- 
vietion in the minds of people that the 
great corporations known as trusts 
were in certain of their tendencies 
hurtful to the general welfare. Не 
asserted that this feeling was not 
based upon prejudice, but upon the 
conviction that some sort of control 
was necessary. This was not to be 
obtained by abrogating property 
rights, but by insisting that these or- 
ganizations do not work an injury to 
the people and to their institutions. 
President Roosevelt in this message 
recommended two methods of obtain- 
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ing this end—publicity of corporate 
activities and some form of national 
control over corporations doing an 
interstate business. 

President McKinley’s messages had 
contained statements similar to the 
one quoted, but they were generally 
appended to an enthusiastic account 
of the nation’s great prosperity. 
They were fruitless appeals, however, 
for Congress took little notice of them 
if results are to be considered. Indeed 
no additional legislation was needed, 
for the Sherman act was still on the 
statute books, and if it had been ap- 
plied would have proved sufficiently 
drastic to discourage the most enthu- 
siastic ‘‘ high financier." But it was 
not applied, and the trust promoters 
knew that it was not going to be. 
The late President in their terms 
was “© safe and sane." With respect 
to his successor they were either very 
voluble or very silent, and the whole 
country waited to see whether the 
President would carry the threats 
contained in his messages and his 
speeches into effect. They must now 
determine whether Roosevelt's words 
were to be supported by deeds. The 
test was not long in coming. The At- 
torney-General in his Cabinet, Mr. 
Philander C. Knox, was a man who 
had spent his life as an attorney in 
corporation cases, and was thereby 
thoroughly prepared to deal with the 
problem from the point of view of 
wide experience. А suit was insti- 
tuted against the beef trust in May 
1902, and an injunction was granted 
Мау 20 by Judge Grosscup of the 
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United States Cireuit Court forbid- 
ding its acts in constraint of trade. 
This injunction was declared perma- 
nent in February, 1903. Ап appeal 
was made to the Supreme Court and 
after two years of litigation a deci- 
sion was rendered January 20, 1905, 
declaring the trust illegal. 

It was the feeling of the publie, 
however, that action directed merely 
at the trusts themselves would be un- 
availing unless the causes that tended 
to foster them were rendered inopera- 
tive. Two of these that recommended 
themselves strongly were the grant- 
ing of rebates and secret freight rates 
to large shippers, and the pooling of 
railway interests, with the intention 
of controlling the traffic of a region. 
The new century was barely begun 
before it was clear that the railways 
of the country were rapidly passing 
into the eontrol of a few individuals. 
One of the most dominating of these 
was J. J. Hill, whose wonderful en- 
terprises had done so much toward 
building up the Northwest. Never- 
theless when he and his associates en- 
deavored to form a merger of three 
competing lines known as the North- 
ern Securities Co., a halt was called 
under the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce and the Sherman 
anti-trust laws. The decision, handed 
down April, 1903, was a victory for 
the people. 'The pool was dissolved 
and a precedent made for future ас- 
tivities against illegal operations of 
capital. Yet the victory on the whole 
was more apparent than real. The 
combinations hastened to establish 


themselves on a basis of external le- 
gality, the laws being unable to pre- 
vent the formation of so-called ‘‘ gen- 
tlemen’s agreemenis," which effect- 
ually accomplished the object the cor- 
porate interests had in view. It was 
clear that the organization of capital 
was an assured fact, and one that 
could not be set aside by such indefi- 
nite legislation as the Sherman act. 
This is shown by the failure of all 
efforts made to destroy the trust prin- 
ciple by dissolving individual com- 
binations. The Northern Securities, 
and numerous other decisions have 
been unavailing, and the trust, in its 
protean forms, controls the economic 
situation of America. 

As the question of capital inti- 
mately involves that of labor it was to 
be expected that organization of the 
former along lines of such scope 
and comprehensiveness would pro- 
duce a similar development with 
respect to the latter, and such has 
proved the case. The American la- 
boring man had been organized for 
many years, but it was not unti! the 
last decade of the Nineteenth cen- 
tury that labor organization assumed 
the characteristics of a definite in- 
stitution. The workingman saw the 
tremendous profits that arose from 
suppression of competition, and the 
economies of combined capital, and 
he saw in addition the possibili- 
ties inherent in such a system tend- 
ing to limit his own freedom of ac- 
tion. To deal with many independ. 
ent employers of labor was one thing; 
to deal with a few, or one group, was 
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quite another. Labor gained some- 
thing in the industrial expansion in- 
augurated in 1899, but not, as it con- 
ceived, what it was entitled to. Hence 
the situation between the two primary 
elements of industrial life became 
more and more strained. "The situa- 
tion is best summed up by the state- 
ment that in 1881 there were 471 
strikes and 6 lockouts; in 1903, 3,494 
strikes and 154 lockouts. Some of the 
strikes of the latter period were of 
national importance and brought 
great loss and suffering, not only to 
the parties directly involved, but to 
the general publie as well. Of these 
the most far-reaching was the strike 
in the anthracite coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In 1899 there had been much unrest 
in the region, which finally resulted in 
the formation of an organization 
known as the United Mine Workers 
of America. This association in 1900 
demanded a 10 per cent. increase in 
wages, and owing to the political 
pressure exerted upon the mine own- 
ers, was able to make an agreement 
with them obtaining such increase 
until April, 1902. At the expiration 
of this period the miners endeavored 
to arrange for a settlement of the 
wage scale and hours of labor for the 
forthcoming year, but the owners re- 
fused to consider any propositions 
whatsoever. The leader of the miners 
was John Mitchell, а self-educated 
man, who had worked in the mines, 
and whose abilities as an organizer 
made him the logical spokesman of 
the movement. Opposed to him was 
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George F. Baer, president of the 
Reading Coal and Iron Company, 
whose tactless management of the sit- 
uation led to disastrous results. His 
reply to the request to arbitrate the 
difficulty was characteristic of the 
man. ‘‘Anthracite mining,’’ he said, 
* 15 a business, not a religious, sen- 
timental, or academic proposition," 
which accurately complements an- 
other statement he is reported to have 
made, that he and his kind were 
““ Christian men to whom God in his 
infinite wisdom had entrusted the 
property interests of this country.’’ 
The miners appealed to Senator 
Hanna, whose efforts to bring about 
an agreement were without avail, so 
on May 12 a general strike was de- 
сЈагеа in which 147,000 men were in- 
volved. The coal operators, trusting 
in their resources, adopted a waiting 
policy, hoping to tire the miners out, 
but this was rendered fruitless by the 
passage of a resolution at a National 
Convention of Mine Workers at In- 
dianapolis to appropriate $2,000,000 
a month to the support of the strik- 
ers. This startling testimonial of the 
faith the working men had in their 
cause had the effect of indefinitely 
extending the contest, and placed the 
owners at signal disadvantage. The 
strike dragged on into the summer, 
the situation becoming so serious that 
the President directed Carroll D. 
Wright, Commissioner of Labor, to 
investigate and make a report with 
the view of remedying the same. 
Cases of violence against property 
and persons occurred, which resulted 
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finally in the dispatch of the state 
militia to the center of disturbance. 
On July 30 and on October 6 the en- 
tire national guard of Pennsylvania 
to the number of 10,000 were sent to 
the region. 

The attitude of the laboring man is 
revealed by the following quotation 
from the Scranton Labor Herald: 


“Yes, let us have more militia; let us have 
more and more military sent into the coal re- 
gions; let them come till every hill and vale 
is bristling with bayonets, and the ‘tented cities’ 
of our military power proclaim to the world that 
peace reigns, and no scenes of disorder mar the 
peaceful attitude of the mine workers now on 
strike. 

“After this is done and the strike still goes 
on, let the representatives of the lawless coal 
trust get down from their exalted position, and 
meet the issues before them as men of intelli- 
gence, instead of continuing the chattering 
monkey act which they have been performing all 
these long months which have marked the 
progress of the strike. 

“The calling out of the entire National Guard 
of Pennsylvania can not start the mines, as has 
been proved by the experience of the localities 
where the military has been stationed during 
the past few months. 

“Some weeks ago Tne Labor HERALD stated 
that the coal strike was an educational contest. 
This has been demonstrated during the past few 
weeks, Labor has learned for the first time that 
the trust question is already beyond the control 
of our government officials. Here was a lesson 
worth the losses of the strike. The American 
people had been led to believe that there was 
some semblance of law which could be brought 
into force in curbing the trust evil when the 
necessity arose. 

“The efforts of President Roosevelt to bring 
the coal strike to an end in the interest of the 
public has disproved the suggestions that any 
law exists whereby the people may be protected 
against the monopolistic development of recent 
years № MN: 

“Let the mine workers stand firm with due 
regard for law and order, and it is up to the coal 
trust to prove the blatant boasts of its representa- 
tives at Washington. The mines will not be 
started till the mine workers decide to accept 
concessions offered by the companies.” 
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In the meanwhile the price of coal 
in the large cities was soaring to an 
unprecedented point, 20 to 30 dollars 
for a single ton, and little to be ob- 
tained at that. Winter was approach- 
ing, and already schools and hospitals 
had been closed for want of fuel, and 
much suffering was being experi- 
enced. The mine-owners had declared 
that if protected by military force 
they would open the mines, but there 
was a Pennsylvania State law to the 
effect that no one could mine coal in 
the anthracite field without holding 
a certificate of experience, granted 
only after two years’ apprenticeship 
and examination, and as all of these 
belonged to the United Mine Workers, 
the owners could get no men to do 
the work. The 40,000 holders of these 
certificates were all union men and 
the operators were helpless, and 
should have seen how untenable was 
their position, yet in spite of this fact, 
and in spite of tremendous pressure, 
financial, political, and above all, that 
of publie opinion, which was brought 
to bear upon them, the operators be- 
came still more defiant, and refused 
to concede a single point. They as- 
sumed that the scarcity of coal would 
cause publie opinion to react on the 
strikers, and hence would cause the 
dispateh of Federal troops to the 
region and the passage of legislation 
that would permit their cause to win. 
They however reckoned without 
their host, for public opinion took 
quite the contrary side. It was 
universally conceded that some way 
must be discovered to make the 
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mine owners come to terms, even if 
it involved the taking over of the 
eoal properties by the  govern- 
ment. By September the problem 
had ceased to be local and assumed 
such national proportions that it 
could no longer be ignored. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt accordingly called a 
conference of the warring factions, 
October 3, 1901. This he did in spite 
of the fact that the mine owners had 
threatened his political extinction if 
he intervened in the affair. The Presi- 
dent recognized his lack of power to 
intervene in an official capacity, but 
appealed to their patriotism, plead- 
ing that they sacrifice all personal 
considerations for the good of the 
country. Mr. Mitchel agreed to the 
appointment of a board of arbitra- 
tion, and pledged his organization to 
accept its terms. The others, how- 
ever, denounced the government as a 
“© contemptible failure that was com- 
promising itself with the instigators 
of violence and crime.’’ 

Their defiance and the arrogance 
of their attitude had but one result: 
the closing of the conference with 
nothing gained save injury to their 
cause. They had also made an enemy 
of a man who not only dearly loved 
a fight, but who had sufficient power 
back of him to carry the fight to a 
finish. In addition public indigna- 
tion was rising to such a pitch that 
the President perceived that fur- 
ther temporizing would prove dis- 
astrous. The result was the imme- 
diate capitulation of the mine 
owners. What method was employed 
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by him in gaining his point is not 
wholly clear, the generally ac- 
cepted theory being that he threat- 
ened to appoint a committee which 
would investigate the situation in the 
anthracite region, particular atten- 
tion to be given to the relationship 
between the railways and the coal 
mining companies. Whether this is 
the explanation or not, suffice it to 
say that J. Pierpont Morgan, after a 
conference with President Baer, 
sought an interview with President 
Roosevelt and offered on the part of 
the coal operators to accept the arbi- 
tration of a commission to be ap- 
pointed by him, the decision of the 
same to be binding for a period of 
three years. He endeavored to dic- 
tate the character of the personnel of 
this commission, but the miners re- 
fused to accept his proposal, declar- 
ing that the President should be free 
to appoint whom he pleased. The 
operators were forced to accept these 
terms, and accordingly, at а conven- 
ton of the United Mine Workers at 
Wilkesbarre, October 20, the strike 
was declared at an end. 

The President appointed on this 
commission Judge George Gray, of 
the United States Circuit Court; the 
Commissioner of Labor, Carroll D. 
Wright; Thomas H. Watkins; Gen- 
eral John M. Wilson; E. E. Clark, 
and Archbishop John L. Spalding. 
This commission was not only repre- 
sentative, but it was thoroughly 
equipped for the task before it. Ex- 
haustive hearings were held, each side 
of the controversy being given ample 
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opportunity to present its evidence. 
Тһе result, however, was a sweeping 
victory for the strikers. А 10 per 
cent. increase in wages was awarded ; 
an eight-hour day after April 1, 
1903; an increase of 1 per cent. in 
wages to all employees for each 5 
cents added to the price of coal f. o. b. 
at the New York harbor. Other find- 
ings were also made, among which 
was the establishment of a permanent 
board of conciliation for settling fu- 
ture disputes, the removal of all lim- 
itations placed on the output of 
miners; and the cessation of discrim- 
inatory acts against non-union miners. 
The agreement was to remain in force 
until March 31, 1906. The commis- 
sion also recommended the discontin- 
uance of the employment of a ‘‘ coal 
and iron poliee, a strieter enforce- 
ment of the law regarding the em- 
ployment of children, and State and 
Federal machinery for the investiga- 
tion of diffieulties similar to those 
referred to this commission." (Ве- 
port rendered March 21, 1903.) * 

One of the most important results 
of this arbitration was unquestion- 
ably the hastening of the passage of 
an act organizing the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, an important 
function of which is to perform the 
duties defined in the quotation from 
the report of the Anthracite Arbitra- 
tion Commission. This new branch 


* Another strike took place in the gold mining 
districts of Colorado in 1903-4. Though local in 
scope this also commanded publie attention by 


the extremes to which the leaders on both sides . 


permitted themselves to go. These disturbances 
lasted until the autumn of 1904. 
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of the Federal service was formed 
by a law passed by Congress, Febru- 
ary 11, 1903. Bureaus from several 
departments, especially those relat- 
ing to industries, commerce and 
transportation, statistics, immigra- 
tion, and other kindred phases, were 
united under the direction of a new 
Cabinet officer. "The first secretary 
under this act was George B. Cortel- 
you, appointed February 16, 1903; 
who was followed by Victor H. Met- 
ealf in 1904, Oscar S. Straus in 1907, 
and Charles Nagel in 1909. 

The prestige gained by the United 
States in international affairs as a 
result of the war with Spain soon 
began to bear fruitage. One result 
was the restoration of amicable rela- 
tions with the German empire, which 
had been disturbed by the activities 
of the latter in the Philippines. The 
German Kaiser made a number of 
overtures of friendship, one of which 
was the sending of his brother, Prince 
Henry of Prussia, in January, 1902, 
on a visit to America. The ostensible 
purpose of this was the launching of 
a yacht which was being built near 
New York City, and which Miss 
Alice Roosevelt was invited to chris- 
ten, but the underlying reason was 
clearly to remove a suspicion cher- 
ished for a long time by the Ameri- 
ean people with regard to the un- 
friendly intentions of the Emperor 
William. 

The restoration of an entente cor- 
diale between the two nations stood in 
good stead during another one of the 
perennial endeavors of the European 
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powers to collect pecuniary claims 
against Venezuela whieh took place 
during the same year. Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, and Italy sent a joint 
expedition to Venezuelan waters 
early in 1902, and established a 
blockade of the ports. Barring 
the shelling of a few forts, the 
blockade was essentially a ‘‘ peace- 
ful ’’ one, yet it had the effect, how- 
ever, of bringing President Саз- 
tro to terms. As the allies disclaimed 
any purpose of presenting claims for 
territory, the Monroe Doctrine was 
not involved, and accordingly no offi- 
cial objection to the movement was 
made at Washington. President 
Roosevelt was invited to act as arbi- 
trator, but declined, using his in- 
fluence, however, in hastening a set- 
tlement of the affair, which was ас- 
complished February 28, 1903. 

The most important and far-reach- 
ing event of the first administration 
of President Roosevelt was the suc- 
cessful inauguration of a movement 
for the construction of a canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama. By the rati- 
fieation of the Hay-Herran Treaty, 
March 17, 1903, the Senate of the 
United States virtually pledged that 
the nation would undertake the con- 
struction of the canal, thereby insur- 
ing the realization of a dream that 
had been present in the mind of man 
since Dalboa struggled across the 
narrow strip of land, and caught the 
first glimpse of the Pacific. Thus in 
the Twentieth century the quest of 
Columbus for a short route to the 
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Indies bids fair to become an assured 
fact. 

The first hope was for a natural 
strait, but a score of years of fruit- 
less search proved its non-existence 
and therefore in 1529 Alvaro de 
Saavedra Ceron, a follower of Balboa 
and cousin of Cortez, prepared a 
scheme for cutting a canal at the nar- 
row isthmus of Panama. Four routes 
were proposed and it is interesting to 
note that they were identical with the 
four destined to be considered and 
examined by the modern engineers. 
The real beginning of the canal enter- 
prise, however, was in 1534, when 
King Charles V. ordered surveys to 
determine the most feasible route. 
From then on the project alternately 
woke and slumbered, and though a 
king of Spain promised the heads- 
man's axe to any one energetic 
enough to suggest even a revival of 
the scheme, the traffic needs of the 
South Sea country tended to keep the 
idea alive. 

The era of Spain’s commercial 
supremacy slipped by without advan- 
tage being taken of opportunity and 
until the beginning of the Nineteenth 
century a canal at Panama received 
scarcely а serious consideration. 
Alexander von Humboldt then put 
new life into the plan and in 1814 the 
Spanish crown, seeking to strengthen 
its weakening grasp upon its Ameri- 
can colonies, determined upon the 
construction of an isthmian canal. A 
cedula was issued, but before prac- 
tical steps could be taken the revolu- 
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tions of Miranda and Bolivar wrested 
Venezuela, Ecuador and Colombia 
from Spain. Panama declared its in- 
dependenee in 1822, and allied itself 
with Colombia under the title of New 
Grenada. The turmoil of the political 
rearrangement that followed in Cen- 
tral America had hardly subsided be- 
fore the first Central American envoy, 
Senor Antonio Jose Сапат, ap- 
proached Secretary of State Henry 
Clay with the suggestion of a canal 
through Nicaragua, and though lack- 
ing official authority to enter into such 
a scheme, Clay’s appreciation of the 
project was such that he ordered a 
survey of the route. 

The Central American congress 
the same year granted a concession 
which was afterward transferred to 
an American company known as the 
Central American & United States 
Atlantic and Pacific Canal Com- 
pany, among the members of which 
were De Witt Clinton, Monroe Rob- 
inson and A. H. Palmer.* This com- 
pany’s conception of the magnitude 
of the task may be gathered from the 
fact that it was capitalized at $5,000,- 
000. A concession to a Dutch com- 
pany in 1829 proved an equal failure. 
A franchise for a canal at Panama 
was granted by Simon Bolivar, presi- 
dent of New Grenada, who, on the 
failure of the grantee undertook the 
work himself, but progressed no fur- 
ther than to obtain a faulty survey. 
For some years thereafter nothing 


*See House Report No. 145, 20th Congress, 2d 
session. 
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but futile projects based upon more 
or less honest intentions are to be 
noted and, until the gold excitement 
of 1849 in California, the United 
States had shown little more than an 
attitude of approval toward the canai 
question. In 1846, however, before 
any whisper of the presence of the 
yellow metal had been heard, the 
United States negotiated a treaty 
with the republic of New Grenada, 
consisting then of the two independ- 
ent states of Panama and Colombia, 
obtaining for Americans entry-port 
privileges and transit rights, equal in 
every respect to those enjoyed by the 
Grenadian citizens, their vessels and 
merchandise. Under this treaty,* 
the Panama Railroad Company, com- 
posed of William Henry Aspinwall, 
John Lloyd Stephens and others, ob- 
tained a concession from New Gren- 
ada, and work on a line from Aspin- 
wall (now Colon) to Panama was 
begun in 1849 and the first train was 
run over the entire line in January, 
1855. The construction difficulties in 
this then stupendous work can 
scarcely be imagined. The country 
produced nothing, and was a desolate 
wilderness and every scrap of food 
and clothing had to come from New 
York.t 

Great Britain's seizure of the Mos- 
quito Coast and San Juan River 
roused President Polk to send a spe- 
cial envoy, Elijah Hise, to that coun- 


*New Grenada Treaty ratified June 10, 1848. 

f An account of this first real struggle with 
the problem wil! be found in Wolfred Nelson's 
Five Years т Panama. 
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try in 1849 to examine into the situa- 
tion with a view to discovering how 
far British actions were controvert- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine. As а check- 
mate to Great Britain’s designs, Hise 
negotiated a treaty with Nicaragua 
granting to the United States or its 
citizens exclusive right to construct 
a road, railroad or canal across the 
country from coast to coast, to for- 
tify and protect the same and in re- 
turn to guarantee to Nicaragua the 
maintenance of her territorial sover- 
eignty. This treaty was rejected by 
the Senate and the diplomatic ma- 
chinery at Washington set in motion 
by Secretary of State John M. Clay- 
ton. Negotiations on the subject 
were opened with the British Minis- 
ter and E. G. Squier was sent to 
replace the embarrassingly active 
Mr. Hise. The meat of the nut lay 
in the possibility of interference by 
Great Britain with the canal project 
of the New York capitalists and her 
defiance of the Monroe Doctrine by 
her Mosquito Coast occupancy. Con- 
fronted by a Democratic majority in 
the Senate it was Secretary Clay- 
ton’s pleasing task to obtain seem- 
ingly impossible concessions from 
Great Britain or, failing that, to 
present the possible in such form as 
would pass muster before the oppo- 
nents of the administration. Clay- 
ton’s offer was in the nature of a 
compromise; British right to control 
the Mosquito Coast would be diplo- 
matically conceded provided such 
control would not interfere with the 
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construction and maintenance of a 
This was acceded to, but the 
American minister at London, Abbott 
Lawrence, injected a strong dash of 
pepper into the fraternal pudding by 
declaring that Great Britain’s claim 
to the Mosquito Coast was without 
right or reason, with no foundation 
in Jaw or justice, and that it should 
be abandoned. Lawrence was ignored 
by Washington, a question of Nica- 
ragua’s right to the Mosquito Coast 
was raised as a foil, and Sir Henry 
Bulwer was sent to America to carry 
on the negotiations. The New York 
company had already established a 
line of transportation across the 
country by stages, and steamers on 
the Niearagua lake with steamship 
eonnections between New York and 
San Francisco under а franchise 
which Squier secured, and his sub- 
stitute treaty with Niearagua varies 
but little from the Hise agreement as 
to neutrality and guaranteed sover- 
eignty. 

While Bulwer and Clayton were 
struggling with the preliminary draft 
of a treaty, Great Britain was press- 
ing Honduras for payment of an old 
claim, and her designs embraced the 
seizure of Tigre Island and the Bay 
of Fonseca in default of payment. 
Squier endeavored to check this ag- 
gression, as Hise had done, by a 
ireaty with Honduras which ргас- 
tieally ceded both island and bay to 
the United States. А British fleet 
next appeared off the coast and 
foreibly seized the territory in ques- 
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tion and Squier's protests being ig- 
nored, he ordered the British to evac- 
uate the position, giving them but one 
week in which to comply. When the 
news of this awkward situation 
reached Washington the Democratic 
majority in the Senate took up at 
once the Squier treaties and de- 
manded all relating papers and docu- 
ments from the President. The 
chance of embarrassing the negotia- 
tions then pending was so great that 
Secretary Clayton urged on Bulwer 
the signing of the treaty at once. 
This was done with an extraneous 
agreement of disavowal by the United 
States of Squier’s Honduras treaty, 
while in return Great Britain with- 
drew from Tigre Island. The treaty 
thus concluded was duly ratified by 
the Senate July 4, 1850, and is known 
as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. It 
provided for the complete neutrality 
and mutual protection and aid by 
both the United States and Great 
Britain to any and every satisfactory 
attempt to construct a canal any- 
where in Central America and served 
as a fruitful source of bickering and 
clash between the two nations for the 
next half-century. 

In 1852 the American, Atlantic & 
Pacific Canal Company, dissatisfied 
with all previous surveys employed 
Colonel Orville Childs to make a 
complete and accurate survey of the 
Nicaraguan route. Colonel Childs’ 
report, which was most exhaustive, 
embraced a plan of operation and 
design declared both practicable and 
feasible by the United States and 
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British engineers to whom it was 
submitted for criticism, but the tur- 
moil and confusion caused by William 
Walker’s filibustering activities put 
a stop to all practical work and also 
to the operation of the stage and lake 
steamer transportation; hence, in 
1856 Nicaragua revoked the com- 
pany’s concession. The Panama rail- 
road, meanwhile, instead of obviating 
the necessity of a canal, served to 
augment it, and various routes 
through the Darien region were ex- 
amined with the idea of possibly find- 
ing an easier path than that already 
known.* 

In 1858 Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
jointly granted a concession to a 
French company covering all rights 
previously granted to the New York 
company and in addition a permit to 
station two French warships on Lake 
Nicaragua. The prompt and vig- 
orous protest of the United States to 
this had an unfavorable influence on 
the project and helped cause its fail- 
ure before results were obtained. 
Louis Napoleon’s schemes, which it is 
unnecessary more than to mention, 
were a source of small worry to the 
United States for some years until 
the Franco-Prussian war put an end 
to his capacity for mischief. The 
Tehuantepec, the Caledonian Bay and 
the Atrato-Truanto routes, and one 
adjoining the Costa Rica boundary 
came in for a share of attention but 
nothing beyond abortive exploring 


* Senate Ez. Doc. No. 1, 33d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion and House Ez. Doc. No. 107, 47th Congress, 
9d session. 
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expeditions and the formation of 
companies was accomplished. 

During the Civil War, of course, 
all ideas of a canal on the part of the 
United States remained in abeyance, 
but in 1866 the Senate called on the 
Secretary of the Navy for a report on 
the entire status of the Panama and 
Darien routes. Secretary Welles re- 
sponded in 1867 with a report from 
Rear-Admiral Charles H. Davis* 
which discussed in voluminous fash- 
ion nineteen canal routes and seven 
railway projects in the isthmian 
country and recommended further in- 
vestigation of the region. In 1869 a 
treaty was negotiated with the United 
States of Colombia, which had been 
formed in 1861, against the emphatic 
though fruitless protest of Panama, 
as the independence enjoyed by the 
latter from the time of the revolt 
against Spain was considerably cur- 
tailed by the centralization of power 
at Bogota. From 1861 on, Panama, 
protesting and feebly struggling, was 
gradually reduced to the position of 
a minor dependency, ruled by a gov- 
ernor appointed from Bogota who 
was seldom other than corrupt and 
frequently tyrannical. The treaty of 
1869 secured to the United States the 
right to construct a canal at Panama 
but the Senate refused the necessary 
ratification. President Grant in 1870 
submitted a similar treaty which was 
also rejected, but his recommendation 
to provide for a survey of route was 
followed by the establishment of an 


* Senate Ez. Doc. No. 62, 39th Congress, Ist 
session. 
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interoceanic canal commission, com- 
posed of the United States army 
chief of engineers, the superintendent 
of the coast and geodetic survey and 
the chief of the bureau of navigation 
of the navy department. The result 
from this commission was a minute 
and critical report* in 1876 recom- 
mending as the most feasible for a 
canal a line from Limon Bay via the 
Chagres and Obispo river valleys and 
across the divide to Panama Bay, 
and it further made a comprehensive 
report on the old Childs’ route 
through Nicaragua with a detailed 
plan and estimated cost of a canal 
from Greytown to Brito via San 
Juan River and Lake Nicaragua and 
through the Rio del Medio and Rio 
Grande valleys. As between these 
two routes the commission was unani- 
mously in favor of the Nicaragua 
one as possessing greater advantage 
of maintenance and less constructive 
difficulties from engineering, commer- 
cial and economie points of view. 

The year before this report was 
made the Congrés des Sciences Géo- 
graphiques at Paris had discussed 
the question of a canal at Panama 
and had recommended preliminary 
surveys. Acting on the idea, a com- 
pany of French capitalists and specu- 
lators was formed to obtain con- 
cessions from Colombia. The enter- 
prise was purely a stockholding con- 
cern and as a beginning a French 
naval lieutenant was sent to the isth- 
mus to select a route and negotiate a 


* Senate Ex. Doc. No. 15, 46th Congress, lst 
session. 
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concession with the Colombian gov- 
ernment. Ferdinand de Lesseps, at 
the height of his fame and Suez 
prestige, was interested in the com- 
pany and disapproved of the lieuten- 
ant's report. Acting on his sug- 
gestion this lieutenant and another 
returned to Panama the following 
year where one of the two made a 
journey afoot along the line of the 
Panama Railroad and the other ex- 
erted himself at Bogota to obtain a 
concession. Successful in this, he re- 
iurned home via Niearagua, where 
he sueceeded in undermining a con- 
cession to a rival French company, 
and New York, where he entered into 
а bargain with the Panama Railroad 
Company. On the return of these 
two energetie promoters the French 
company decided definitely upon the 
Panama route and issued a call for 
an international engineering congress 
to be held in Paris in 1879 under the 
presidency of de Lesseps to consider 
the entire project. This congress of 
136 delegates, the majority of whom 
were Frenchmen, met May 15, 1879, 
and adopted a report in favor of the 
Panama route. In October, 1879, the 
Universal Interoceanie Canal Com- 
pany was incorporated with de Les- 
seps at its head and at once began 
the extravagant and reckless ex- 
penditure that was to ruin the under- 
taking. De Lesseps went to Panama 
and inaugurated the work with a 
grand flourish, announcing the plan 
of a sea-level canal. The misstate- 
ments, intrigues, falsifying of figures, 
criminal negligence in preparation of 
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estimates and wasteful expenditure it 
is needless to detail; the record is 
nauseating and not worth an exami- 
nation. We will turn to the strug- 
gles of our department of state under 
Secretary Blaine with the bogey of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty during this 
period of high financiering by the 
French. 

The resentment aroused by the in- 
ternational congress had caused 
American enterprise to consider the 
feasibility of the old Nicaragua route 
and found expression in the joint 
resolution of Congress on April 16, 
1881, requesting the President to se- 
eure the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, which was considered 
an obstacle to the success of any at- 
tempt in canal construction by the 
United States. The methods adopted 
by Secretary Blaine to secure the de- 
sired result invited failure from the 
outset, and until Frederick T. Fre- 
linghuysen succeeded Mr. Blaine, 
the United States cut a sorry figure 
in the diplomatic passages-at-arms. 
The new Secretary made the most 
possible out of a good case, hope- 
lessly undermined by ill advised 
handling, and by great exertion suc- 
ceeded in untangling the snarl though 
he failed to advance the negotiation 
a single point. Panama construction 
was begun by the French in 1881, 
and in 1882 a force numbering 
thousands were busy upon the Isth- 
mus, but the weakness shown 
in the method of financing the 
scheme was as painfully apparent 
in the actual constructive work. А 
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great deal was accomplished but with 
enormous waste and extravagance. 
The oversubscribed capital of the 
first call for $60,000,000, subscribed 
in large measure by the thrifty 
French bourgeois, was flung away 
with a prodigal hand. The initial 
impulse was sufficient for four years 
and then trouble seethed to the sur- 
face; more than the total original 
estimate had been expended and less 
than a third of the work could be 
shown for it. The computation of 
the Congrés of 1879 had been for a 
sea-level, 28 foot deep canal to cost 
$114,000,000 and requiring eight 
years to build; six years after the 
work began the conclusion was 
reached that a lock canal 15 feet deep 
would cost $351,000,000 and require 
twenty years. The frantic efforts of 
the company to bolster up the enter- 
prise came to naught, the several con- 
tractors abandoned the work, and the 
company suspended payment and 
went into bankruptcy in February, 
1889. It had received from the public 
and expended, since the beginning, 
$393,505,100 and the surface of the 
earth had been barely scratched. The 
receivership which immediately took 
charge of affairs vigorously applied 
itself to saving the situation: exten- 
sions of time were obtained from 
Colombia that were stretched until 
they reached October, 1910, and a 
new Panama Canal Company was or- 
ganized in October, 1893, with a capi- 
tal of $13,000,000. A Comité Tech- 
nique was appointed, consisting of 
French and foreign engineers to ex- 
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amine the whole problem. Its report 
was to continue all work that could 
obviously be utilized no matter what 
type of canal was finally decided 
upon and it applied itself to rectify- 
ing the estimates and plans of the 
former company.* This revision was 
the first real scientific work accom- 
plished by the French company, and 
its figures, conclusions and estimates 
later proved of great value to the 
United States enterprise. Its report, 
made in 1898, recognized two princi- 
pal difficulties of the work, the cut 
through Culebra and the control of 
the Chagres River. 

Meanwhile a bill had been intro- 
duced in Congress in 1888 for char- 
tering The Maritime Canal Com- 
pany of the United States and after 
a struggle with the lobbying inter- 
ests of the new Panama Company 
work was begun at Greytown in 
June, 1890, and for three years 
pushed forward with breakwaters, 
wharves, a railroad and part of a 
canal until its entire capital of 
$6,000,000 was expended, when it 
was compelled by the financial strin- 
gency in the United States to go into 
the hands of a receiver and work was 
never resumed; though for the next 
ten years the Nicaraguan project 
was persistently, and doggedly 
pushed by Senator John T. Morgan 
of Alabama. Influenced by his per- 
tinacious methods, the Nicaraguan 
sentiment in the country at large 
gained such strength that the Panama 


* Genera] Henry S. Abbott, Problems of the 
Panama Canal. 
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Company was forced to submit the 
able Comite report in full, with all its 
aecompanying documents, to Presi- 
dent McKinley. In December, 1898, 
the Senate passed a bill, providing for 
governmental support of the Mari- 
time Canal Company and the Nica- 
raguan canal project, but the French 
company secured a hearing before 
the House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee and succeeded in defeating it. 
The next year Congress authorized 
the President to make an exhaustive 
investigation of the most feasible 
route for a canal to be completely 
under United States control and 
ownership. This resulted in what is 
usually considered the first isthmian 
сапа] commission of which Rear Ad- 
miral John G. Walker was appointed 
president. The commission proceeded 
slowly with its work and the Spanish 
war intervened before anything of 
consequence was accomplished. The 
Walker commission reported in favor 
of the Nicaraguan route, without, 
however, eliminating Panama as an 
alternative, and in June, 1899, a new 
commission with Walker again at the 
head was created. The expiration of 
the Maritime Company’s concession 
and the failure of another syndicate 
to convince the Nicaragua govern- 
ment of good faith practically elim- 
inated every company from the field 
except the French Panama receiver- 
ship. 

The question of abrogating the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty had been 
broached by Secretary of State Hay, 


at the suggestion of the Senate, and 
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through the joint efforts of Hay and 
the British minister at Washington 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was signed 
in February, 1900, but failed of rati- 
fication in the Senate. А second 
treaty followed which proved accept- 
able and was ratified December 16, 
1901. This important agreement abro- 
gated the Clayton-Bulwer instrument 
and acknowledged the exclusive right 
of the United States to build, operate 
and maintain a canal; guaranteed the 
neutrality of the work under all con- 
ditions and conceded the right of the 
United States to fortify for its pro- 
tection. 

The Walker commission again re- 
ported to the President in December, 
1900. It had examined the Panama 
project both on the ground and at 
Paris and endeavored to obtain from 
the company a valuation of its prop- 
erty and cession rights looking to 
purchase by the United States. The 
company balked at submitting definite 
figures to a body unauthorized to ne- 
gotiate a sale but offered to submit a 
tentative valuation. The commission 
would listen to nothing but a lump 
sum and the result of the negotiations 
was a schedule of property submitted 
by the company totalling $109,000,000 
in round numbers. The commission, 
figuring the difference in construction 
expense between Panama and Nica- 
ragua, had settled upon $40,000,000 
as the highest price that could be paid 
by the United States in taking over 
the Panama route as the economical 
selection. The difference in cost as 
estimated being but $58,000,000 in 
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favor of Panama, valuing the French 
company's rights and property at the 
assessment of $40,000,000, the valua- 
tion of $109,000,000 seemingly placed 
the shorter route out of the question 
and the commission's report was 
unanimous in favor of Nicaragua. 
The situation that confronted the 
Panama Canal Company on the pub- 
lication of this report was that of 
having its entire plant rendered 
valueless. It was evident there could 
be no competition against the United 
States and once that country com- 
menced work at Nicaragua the Pana- 
ma project was dead beyond all hope 
of revival. At a hurried meeting of 
the stoekholders the French company 
voted to meet the $40,000,000 price 
and eabled the commission to that 
effect; whereupon that body made a 
supplemental report stating the cir- 
cumstances and recommending the 
selection of the Panama route. Ве- 
fore this supplemental report was an- 
nounced the House of Representa- 
tives authorized the President to 
secure concessions from Nicaragua 
for constructing a canal but fortu- 
nately this resolution met with delay 
in the Senate and the publication of 
the supplemental report gave the 
matter a new aspect; it also started 
anew the grand climax of the Nicara- 
gua-Panama battle that had raged so 
furiously in the past. The conflict was 
tremendous and the passion involved 
furnished several entertaining though 
scarcely edifying spectacles of Con- 
gressional gymnastics, until from 
the turmoil and wrath emerged the 
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so-called Spooner bill which passed 
both Houses on June 28, 1902, and 
directed the President within certain 
limits of discretion to adopt the 
Panama route. 

After four hundred years of fruit- 
less effort the project of a canal at 
Panama had, at last, started toward 
undoubted success. 

The question of being able to 
obtain a valid transfer of title from 
the Panama Company to the United 
States was settled after painstaking 
investigation and a lawsuit through 
the highest court of France; negotia- 
tions were opened with Colombia to 
secure perpetual control over a strip 
of land sufficient in area to safeguard 
the canal along its entire line. Of the 
liberal terms proposed by the United 
States there is no need to mention 
other than the monetary considera- 
tion of $7,000,000 in cash and an an- 
nuity after fourteen years of $250,000 
per year. This was refused by the 
Colombian government and matters 
assumed a character that but too 
plainly showed an intent to mulct 
America to the highest possible figure. 
The refusal to treat on the offered 
terms was made in November, 1902, 
but it should be noted here that 
Colombia passed through a revolu- 
tionary turmoil in 1898 and for the 
four following years the country 
showed signs of feverishness that by 
1902 was concentrating in Panama. 
The interruption to traffic across the 
Isthmus had brought United States 
warships before both Colon and Pan- 
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ama and marines were landed who 
enforced the neutrality of the Panama 
Railroad for two months, preventing 
in turn both Colombian and insur- 
gent troops from using it. Меап- 
while negotiations which were to cul- 
minate in the Hay-Herran treaty 
were progressing at Washington; 
when finally signed the financial con- 
siderations were $10,000,000 in cash 
to Colombia and $100,000 yearly to 
commence nine years after the sign- 
ing of the treaty. The Senate rati- 
fied this treaty March 17, 1903. То 
the astonishment of America, Colom- 
bia's ratifieation was delayed and 
despite Secretary Hay's plain-spoken 
dispateh of warning the Colombian 
Congress allowed the treaty to lapse, 
although the negotiations and terms 
of the treaty, with but slight modifi- 
eations, had originated in that coun- 
try. 

The uneasiness of Panama during 
this time was extreme. Chronically 
dissatisfied with her political rela- 
tions with Colombia, a dissatisfaction 
that had been shown by actual revolu- 
tion, the prospect of losing the canal 
through Bogota’s greed, from which 
she had suffered often in the past, 
was more than the province could 
stand. Early in 1903 she gave Colom- 
bia fair warning that trouble would 
follow a failure to ratify the Hay- 
Herran treaty and the political moves 
from the capital promising but little 
hope, a movement developed with 
Dr. Manuel Amador at its head look- 
ing to independence and successful 
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negotiation with the United States 
for the canal. Cautiously and grad- 
ually recruits were added to the move- 
ment from among the influential 
Panamans and Dr. Amador went to 
New York for aid. His movements 
were reported to the United States 
state department by a friend of the 
Colombian government but Secretary 
Hay’s only reply was to state the un- 
concern of the United States in such 
matters. Later Dr. Amador appeared 
in Washington but could obtain no 
assurances; on the contrary he was 
discouraged as the promoter of a 
revolution against a power, friendly 
to the United States, and thereafter 
discontinued his visits to the Secre- 
tary of State. He had, however, dis- 
covered that the United States felt 
bound to maintain neutrality on the 
isthmus and this was enough for his 
intended risk. That the American 
Government would read between the 
lines of all this pseudo-negotiation 
was to be expected and that it would 
refrain from proper action thereon 
would be more than could be ex- 
pected. Through Dr. Amador’s ac- 
tivities it had been placed in a posi- 
tion from which nothing but the most 
senseless Quixotism could prevent an 
advantage. Natural and proper pre- 
cautions were taken as they would 
have been taken where American 
lives and property were concerned, 
even if a canal had been undreamed 
of at Panama. The gunboat Nash- 
ville was ordered to Colon and ar- 
rangements made to send a few other 
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warships in that direction as the talk 
of revolution was more than public 
property. Just how much inside in- 
formation the United States govern- 
ment possessed may never be known, 
though a remembrance of the fact that 
the Panama Railroad was entirely in 
the hands of Americans who were 
more than friendly to any scheme cal- 
culated to throw the building of the 
canal into the hands of the United 
States is an interesting consideration; 
but that our government had апу- 
thing to do with fomenting or insti- 
gating the revolution is an absurdity. 
There was no need for it to do so. 
President Roosevelt's message to 
Congress in December, 1903, gave а 
chronological list of the disturbances 
in Panama and from the year 1900 
they read as follows: ‘‘ February, 
1900, to July 1900 — Revolution; 
January 1901 — Revolution; July 
1901 — Revolutionary disturbances; 
September 1901 — Colon taken by 
rebels; Mareh 1902 — Revolutionary 
disturbances; July 1902 — Revolu- 
tion." Не further stated that ‘‘ had 
it not been for the exercise of the 
police power in her [Colombia's] in- 
terest, her connection with the Isth- 
mus would have been sundered long 
ago. In 1856, in 1860, in 1877, in 
1885, in 1901, and again in 1902, sail- 
ors and marines from United States 
warships were forced to land in order 
to patrol the Isthmus, to protect life 
and property and to see that the tran- 
sit across the Isthmus was kept open. 
In 1861, in 1862, in 1885 and in 1890 
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the Colombian Government asked that 
the United States Government would 
land troops to protect its interests 
and maintain order on the Isthmus.’’ 

On November 4, 1903, the independ- 
ence of Panama was to have been de- 
clared but the Colombian government 
precipitated matters by sending 
troops to arrest the now known con- 
spirators. When the commanding 
generals arrived in Panama via the 
railroad and their troops 
which had been craftily delayed at 
Colon by the railroad officials, they 
found themselves the arrested 
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in- 
stead of the arrestors and the revo- 
lution an accomplished fact. When 
the news reached Colon the 450 Co- 
lombian troops thus deprived of 
their generals began to grow ugly 
and talked of seizing the railroad by 
force and threatened the life of 
every American in Colon. The ut- 
terance of this threat has been de- 
nied, but there is no doubt it was be- 
heved in Colon at the time. When 
appealed to, the commander of the 
Nashville landed a small force of ma- 
rines at once which ended the dis- 
turbance and, with it, Colombia’s in- 
fluence in Panama. Both the ar- 
rested generals at Panama and their 
overawed troops at Colon left the 
country as soon as the means af- 
forded. 

Events then moved with speed and 
regularity. On November 7 the pro- 
visional government of Panama was 
officially recognized by the United 
States; November 13, Mons. Bunau- 
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WORK BEGUN ON CANAL. 


Varila was received by President 
Roosevelt as the accredited repre- 
sentative of the new Republic and 
on November 18 the treaty was 
signed that is commonly known as 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty; rati- 
fied in due course by both countries, 
it was proclaimed February 26, 1904. 
The first article of the treaty guar- 
antees the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of Panama by the Uni- 
ted States. Full and free juris- 
diction over a territory extending 
five miles on either side of the 
centre line of the canal, together 
with all necessary police and other 
rights and privileges is conferred 
upon America in perpetuity. The 
compensation granted to Panama 
was $10,000,000 in gold and an an- 
nuity of $250,000 in gold beginning 
nine years after ratification of the 
treaty and continuing during the life 
of that instrument; the neutrality of 
the canal is guaranteed and the right 
of the United States to fortify and 
establish a coaling station is granted. 
The various internal police arrange- 
ments and regulations governing the 
administration of affairs in the canal 
zone are to be found among the ex- 
ecutive orders of Presidents Roose- 
velt and Taft and constitute the sys- 
tem upon which the zone is managed. 

In February, 1904, President 
Roosevelt appointed a canal commis- 
sion with Admiral Walker again at 
its head which began at once to or- 
ganize the gigantic task before it; 
but the work had barely started be- 
fore John F. Wallace, of Chicago, 
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was appointed chief engineer of the 
entire project. At the very begin- 
ning the characteristic impatience of 
the American people created a diffi- 
culty. The pressing need before all 
else at Panama was sanitation; to 
make the isthmus a fit place to live 
before fit work could be done, and 
the sanitation of an area that since 
the beginning of things had been 
given over to the fevers and miasma 
of the tropics could not be accom- 
plished in a week. Wallace compro- 
mised with public opinion by com- 
mencing heavy excavation work at 
Culebra Cut which would be needed 
in any event and applied himself to 
the slower work of making the canal 
zone habitable. Sewage and a water 
supply were crying necessities and 
inexcusable delay was encountered 
by the hesitancy and slowness of the 
canal commission at their headquar- 
ters in Washington in filling requisi- 
tions for pipe and other needed ma- 
terial from its suspicion of every ex- 
pense that did not seem to apply di- 
rectly to the big ditch. But aside 
from the sanitation the main work, 
** the big job " was the canal itself, 
and for this four different plans 
were under consideration: an 80 
foot, or high-level canal with three 
locks and a dam at Gatun to form a 
lake of the Chagres River which the 
commission estimated would take ten 
years to build and cost $200,000,000 ; 
a 60 foot level with a dam and two 
locks at Gatun to take ten or twelve 
years and cost $225,000,000; a 30 
foot level with a dam and locks at 
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Gatun and Miraflores on the Pacific 
slope to take twelve to fifteen years 
and cost $250,000,000; or, lastly, a 
sea-level canal with a dam at Gam- 
boa to take twenty years and cost 
300,000,000. Though Wallace cut 
these estimates from thirty to sixty 
millions each he thought the esti- 
mated time of none of them could be 
safely lowered. The various plans 
were considered and debated with con- 
siderable heat by their several advo- 
cates, while the work pushed forward 
at Culebra with the decision in abey- 
ance and the dragging influence of 
the canal commission having its 
headquarters in Washington came to 
be distinctly felt. The time and official 
red tape necessary when requisitions 
must go 1,500 miles for approval 
and then pass before 
sion which, with the spectre of past 
extravagances at Panama ever before 
it, examined, questioned and re-ex- 
amined while the workers toiling in 
the mud and silt of the big ditch 
fumed over delays and loss caused 
by the nonarrival of badly needed 
material was such that by the close 
of 1904 it became evident that the 
eanal commission, as then formed, 
had outlived its usefulness albeit 
that usefulness was great. Resigna- 
tions were sent in and on April 1, 
1905, a new commission was ap- 
pointed with Theodore P. Shonts, of 
Illinois, as chairman and Judge 
Charles E. Magoon, of Nebraska, as 
governor of the canal zone and others 
equally distinguished for ability. 
This commission was to meet at 
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Panama quarterly and an executive 
committee therefrom was to remain 
on the ground and hold bi-weekly 
sessions. The Panama Railroad had 
been purchased by the United States 
which put the government in pos- 
session of a steamship line between 
New York and Colon, enabling it to 
break up traffic monopolies and ma- 
terially lessen transportation costs. 
Another economy adopted by the ex- 
ecutive committee was the decision 
to purchase supplies from anywhere 
in the world instead of exclusively 
in the United States as heretofore. 
This, as was to be expected, raised a 
political storm, but the only hardship 
inflicted upon the American manu- 
faeturer was to compel him to de- 
liver his material in a shorter time 
and will result in a saving to the 
eountry of several million dollars 
and a shortening of {һе time re- 
quired to finish the work. 

In June, 1905, Wallace suddenly 
resigned under circumstances, ques- 
tionable at least from the standpoint 
of good taste, and for reasons but 
vaguely hinted which afterwards de- 
veloped as a personal objection to 
being under the orders of Chairman 
Shonts and the influence of William 
Nelson Cromwell, the agent of the 
Panama government. Wallace was 
succeeded by John F. Stevens and 
the work went forward without loss. 
Governor Magoon during this time 
had been accomplishing marvelous 
work. On his arrival he found Pan- 
ama a pest-hole from the careless- 
ness, ignorant fear and fatalism of а 
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constructive force completely 415- 
organized so far as sanitation and 
the rules of health were concerned. 
The governor’s first move 
against the death-bearing, yellow 
fever mosquito. The Panamans suc- 
cumbed to the governor’s tact and 
ability and cooperated heartily with 
his measures. Screens were or- 
dered and a penalty provided for 
their non-use, fumigating and other 
supplies were rushed to the isthmus 
and every house and building in the 
zone thoroughly cleansed. Panama 
and Colon were cleaned up; bottles, 
tin cans, water barrels and every ar- 
ticle that could possibly furnish 
breeding ground for the pest de- 
stroyed; a water supply was planned 
and while building the people 
were furnished clean water from 
carts to make up for the removal of 
the filthy barrel-cisterns kept at each 
house, and hospital attention was 
thorough and prompt. The best epi- 
tome of the campaign is furnished by 
the statistics. In May, when Gover- 
nor Magoon arrived, there were 38 
cases of yellow fever in Panama; in 
June, 62; in July, 42; in August, 27; 
and in September, 6. The last case 
in Colon was on August 27 and in 
Panama September 14. The death 
rate on the isthmus from every cause 
is now so low that so far as health 
goes it is the equal of New York 
City and many other locations about 
which no question is ever raised. 
The year 1905 also saw the 
appointment of the board of con- 
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sulting or advisory engineers, created 
mainly for the purpose of de- 
eiding upon the type of canal from 
among the four previously noted. 
Of this board five were Euro- 
peans appointed at the request 
of the President by the various gov- 
ernments and all were engineers of 
accepted reputation and ability. 
After a study of the situation on the 
ground the board reported by a vote 
of eight to five in favor of a sea-level 
сапа], their conclusion being ‘ that 
such a canal can be constructed in 12 
or 13 years’ time; that the cost will 
be less than $250,000,000; that it will 
endure for all time. The board does 
not believe that a provisional treat- 
ment of this great question would 
yield results which would be satisfac- 
tory to the American nation or ad- 
vantageous to American commerce, 
or that such treatment would be in 
consonance with the increase of 
population, of trade, and of wealth 
which will surely take place during 
the next half century in the Western 
Hemisphere." The report of the 
minority of five was in favor of a 
lock canal on the ground of its cost- 
ing $100,000,000 less than one of the 
sea-level type, could be constructed 
in less time and be enlarged, if 
necessary, more easily, at less cost 
and less interruption to traffic. En- 
gineer Stevens also made a report in 
which he advocated the lock type so 
strongly as to prefer it to the sea- 
level even if that type could be con- 
structed as quickly and as cheaply. 
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The canal commission itself deliv- 
ered a divided report upon these 
three reports submitted for its con- 
sideration. The majority agreed 
with the minority report in favor of 
the lock type, while the minority sup- 
ported the majority report favoring 
the sea-level. The whole question 
was submitted to Congress by the 
President in his message of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1906, and in June Congress 
decided in favor of the high-level 
lock сапа]. 

In 1906 Chairman Shonts resigned 
and a month after him Engineer 
Stevens withdrew; these and later 
vacancies were filled by appoint- 
ments from the United States army 
engineers, officers from the medical 
corps and from the navy and the 
work was placed in charge of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel George W. Goethals, 
U. S. A. The year 1908 saw a com- 
plete reorganization of the force and 
mapping out of the work. The zone 
was divided into districts and a re- 
arrangement made of the sanitary, 
food and other responsibilities, a 
uniform wage scale was adopted and 
a system of advance audit inaugur- 
ated in place of the usual examina- 
tion after payment. In this year 
came the slip of a portion of the 
Gatun dam and a consequent wild 
outburst from the press of the coun- 
try. The accident was but one of the 
usual things from which no engi- 
neering work is free where great mas- 
ses of material are moved. A special 
investigation board of engineers, 
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sent down by the President, made 
light of the matter. In their opin- 
ion the Gatun dam is more than 
usually well built, and the margin of 
safety in areas, loads, etc., is even 
larger than the most liberal estimate 
would demand.* At the close of the 
fiseal year 1912 a force of about 40,- 
000 unskilled laborers were at work 
upon the canal under the day labor 
system and the men are well housed, 
well fed and well taken саге of. Sev- 
eral miles of ehannel on the Caribbean 
side are completed and the work is 
moving steadily forward. Barring 
the unexpeeted, the canal will be fin- 
ished and opened on January 1, 
1915. In brief, it is a cut through 
an isthmus less than 35 miles in 
width in a straight line, the highest 
point of whieh is but 300 feet above 
mean tide. This high portion is about 
six miles long and is near the Paci- 
fie coast. The canal’s direction is 
from northwest to southeast, Pan- 
ama being 20 miles farther east than 
Colon. The great problem of the 
work is the Gatun dam, which has a 
base 1-3 of a mile wide, is 90 feet high 
tapering to a width of 100 feet at 
this height and is nearly 114 miles 
jong. It forms what is known as 
Gatun Lake by damming the Chagres 
River into a sheet of water nearly 
30 miles long and from 45 to 75 feet 
deep, and the first 16 miles has a 
navigable channel 1 mile wide. The 
next 9 miles it gradually diminishes 


* Senate Doc. No. 1458, 60th Congress, 2d ses. 
sion. 
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LOCKS WERE FILLED. 

2. BIRDS EYE VIEW OF THE PEDRO MIGUEL LOCKS AS SEEN FROM THE TOP OF THE HILL ON THE EAST BANK. 
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in width to 300 feet until, through the 
Culebra Cut, the bottom width will be 
200 feet.  Roughly speaking the 
canal is formed by two artificial 
lakes, one at Gatun and one at Mira- 
flores, connected by a cut through the 
Culebra divide; a channel 5,000 feet 
wide and 40 feet deep from the Carib- 
bean to Gatun, three miles inland, 
where a flight of three locks rise to 
the 80-foot level of the lake formed 
by the Gatun dam across the Chagres 
River; then 25 miles of lake to the 
Culebra Cut 7 miles long, thence into 
the second lake and a descent to the 
Pacific level through the Miraflores 
and Pedro Miguel locks. Five- 
eighths of the entire distance is the 
lake formed by the Gatun dam. 

The estimated cost of the com- 
pleted work as given in the latest re- 
port of the canal commission is $375,- 
000,000 and to date Congress has ex- 
pended $300,000,000 in round num- 
bers; subtract from this the millions 
expended of necessity in sanitation 
and the construction work accom- 
plished bears the same relative pro- 
portion to the entire amount required. 
In other words, for every dollar ex- 
pended in canal construction the 
United States has one hundred cents 
worth of work to show for it. Itis a 
record in which we should take 
pride. The canal is being built rap- 
idly, honestly and well, and its com- 
pletion in the near future will mark 
the beginning of a new era of devel- 
opment in the United States and in 
this wise directly influence the his- 
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tory of the world. The opening of 
Suez forced a readjustment of traffic 
lines, and the resultant development 
of European trade showed plainly 
the effects. The long record of vicis- 
situde through which the Panama 
canal has struggled is evidence of 
the world-wide effect its completion 
wil demonstrate. Europe, with its 
older civilizations and greater expe- 
rience, sees further ahead than 
America, and Great Britain, France 
and Germany have at one time or 
another, in open or secret manner, 
sought control of the isthmus and 
the eanal which was bound to come; 
but a full view of the advantages to 
the possessor is only half understood 
even by these astute nations. Could 
the future of the canal be clearly and 
accurately forecast today it is con- 
ceivable that despite the strength of 
the United States the peace of the 
world might be rudely shattered. 
That Panama will directly influence 
the entire commerce of the world in 
a wider and broader way than Suez 
cannot be doubted. Midway, north 
and south, of two mighty continents 
and midway practically of the east 
and west transportation of civiliza- 
tion, its geographical position makes 
its importance universal. It is the 
gateway of the world and the United 
States is beside the gate and will 
control the opening and shutting 
thereof. What this means is stimu- 
lating even to the dullest imagina- 
tion. The advantage to America is 
incalculable. Our South American 
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neighbors, who alone could compete 
with us in advantage of position, are 
so heavily handieapped in the race 
by youth and undeveloped resources 
as to be negligible quantities. Amer- 
ica wil be not only without a com- 
petitor but where she has been hand- 
ieapped by distance she will be 
placed at once on an equal footing 
and where she is now equal will ob- 
tain a lead of from three to four 
thousand miles in almost every case. 
New York and Liverpool are today 
practically equidistant, via Cape 
Horn, from the west coast of South 
America and Liverpool, through the 
Suez has the advantage of distance 
to Yokohama, Shanghai and other 
Eastern ports. Panama will place 
New York over 4,000 miles nearer 
Valparaiso and practically equidis- 
tant with Liverpool from Yokohama, 
the Orient and even Australia. 
Where this means a colossal advan- 
tage to New York and the North At- 
lantic ports its means even more to 
the South for while the canal brings 
the rich markets of the west coast of 
South America nearer to New York 
it brings them to the very doorway 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States. The raw and cheap cotton 
goods and hardware manufactures 
of the Southern States will enter the 
markets of western South America 
and the Orient with the enormous 
advantage that a short traffic haul 
gives; properly handled they can 
monopolize the entire field. With the 
steamships of the entire world pass- 
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ing through the canal the market of 
the century for the soft coal of the 
South lies at Panama; for the world 
will send its steamships through Pan- 
ama as there is hardly a voyage of 
greater length than 5,000 miles which 
will not use the canal en route. A 
deep-water channel the length of the 
Mississippi would give Chicago ad- 
vantage of position over London in 
the East Indies. Possession of the 
canal may come to mean the naval 
dominance of the world and prove 
the balance of power whereby the 
peace of the world is maintained. It 
is certain to strengthen the United 
States against future attack by com- 
pleting her interior line of defense 
and permitting the cordon of her 
battleships to be drawn closely about 
her. Great opportunities for good 
and for evil lie in the canal; it rests 
with America as to how they shall be 
used. For four hundred years this 
work has struggled toward comple- 
tion and that completion is now close 
at hand; through its narrow channel 
there is to come an era of expansion 
and development as mighty as that 
which followed after the day Colum- 
bus landed upon the beach of San 
Salvador. 

The question of Cuba again be- 
eame acute during the early months 
of 1903. This arose with regard to а 
reciprocity treaty, which had been 
ratified by the Cuban Congress on 
March 11. The Sugar Trust as usual 
made its influence felt and the result 
was an endeavor to prevent the rati- 
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fication by the United States Senate, 
but publie demand was so emphatic- 
ally in favor of the treaty that it was 
ratified March 19, with an amend- 
ment to the effect that ** This treaty 
Shall not take effect until the same 
shall have been approved by the 
Congress." This unprecedented ac- 
tion called up a storm of criticism in 
the daily press. The New York 
Evening Post called it ratification by 
burial, and the New York Times, 
more emphatic still, characterized it 
as ‘а shameful chapter of pure sel- 
fishness and greed." President 
Roosevelt was determined that this 
treaty should be ratified, and accord- 
ingly called an extra session of Con- 
gress to convene November 9, for 
the purpose of considering the same 
Не thus eheckmated the plans of the 
enemies of the treaty, whose inten- 
tions were to defeat it by indirect 
methods. Аз it was, the usual май 
of the infant beet sugar industry was 
so loud that the legislation failed of 
passage during the extraordinary 
session, and it was not until after 
the convening of the regular session 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress that the 
treaty was finally ratified ( December 
16, 1903). This agreement gave 
Cuban commodities imported into 
the United States an average reduc- 
tion of 25 рег cent. on the rates of 
the Dingley law. 

When the United States purchased 
Alaska from Russia in 1867, a contro- 
versy with Great Britain was also 
acquired that had remained unsettled 
since the Anglo-Russian treaty defin- 
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ing the boundary line between Brit- 
ish and Russian territory was rati- 
fied in 1825. This treaty was some- 
what obscure in its wording, the 
French term, sinuosités (windings) 
used in defining the line being vari- 
ously translated by the two powers. 
The contention of Russia, and later 
of the United States, was that the 
word signified that the boundary line 
comprehended a parallel with the 
true indentations with the coast, ten 
marine leagues inland. This, of 
course would carry the line ten 
leagues from the headwaters of 
every bay and estuary. The Cana- 
dian authorities, on the contrary, 
claimed that the term referred to the 
general contour of the coast, thereby 
placing points at the headwaters of 
these inlets in British territory. 

As long as Alaska was looked 
upon as a barren waste, valuable 
only for its furs and fisheries, the 
question was allowed to remain un- 
settled, although President Grant, 
foreseeing the possibilities of inter- 
national misunderstanding in the sit- 
uation, strongly advised in his mes- 
sage to Congress, December 2, 1872, 
that the line be surveyed and the 
question settled. But owing to the 
expense the survey was not made 
until 1892 and then no recommenda- 
tions were made. Each nation seemed 
to think that the survey would settle 
the controversy, yet lack of interest 
prevented the project from being 
pushed to a conclusion. The discov- 
ery of gold, however, in 1896, put an 
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entirely new complexion on the af- 
fair. Alaska and upper British Co- 
]umia assumed new and immense im- 
portance, and the boundary question 
rapidly approached a crisis. The 
overland trails leading into the gold 
fields of the upper Yukon started at 
two settlements, Dyea and Skagway, 
on the headwaters of the long es- 
tuary known as Lynn Canal. Acting 
upon their theory of the position of 
the line, the Canadian authorities ad- 
vanced their outposts to these points, 
had long been considered 
within United States territory. Con- 
fliets of jurisdiction arose which 
tended to become so serious that the 
necessity for an immediate settle- 
ment of the question became impera- 
tive. It was therefore referred to 
the Joint High Commission com- 
posed of representatives of the two 
powers which met in 1898 for the set- 
tlement of all differences between 
Canada and the United States.* The 
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“Commissioners appointed by the governments 
of the United States and Great Britain, respec- 
tively, were as follows: 

On the Part of the United States.— Senator 
Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, chairman; 
Senator George Gray, of Delaware; Representa- 
tive Nelson Dingley, of Maine; John W. Foster, 
former Secretary of State; John A. Kasson, of 
Iowa, and T. Jefferson Coolidge, of Massachu- 
setts. 

On the Part of Great Britain and Canada.— 
Lord Herschell, ex-Lord Chancellor of England, 
chairman; Sir Wilfred Laurier, Premier of 
Canada; Sir Richard J. Cartwright, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce; Sir Louis H. Davies, Min- 
ister of Marine and Fisheries; John Charlton, 
M. P. and Sir James T. Winter, Premier of 
Newfoundland, 

Senator Gray resigned in September, 1898, to 
accept the appointment of member of the Span- 
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point at issue was the proposal on 
the part of the British authorities to 
submit the matter to a disinterested 
arbitrator after the precedent set by 
the Venezuela case. The American 
members, however, asserted that the 


ish-American Peace Commission, and Senator 
Charles J. Faulkner, of West Virginia, was ap- 
pointed by the President to fill the vacancy. 

Lord Herschell was chosen president of the 
Joint High Commission, 

The principal questions submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Commission were as follows: 

1. The questions in respect to the fur seals of 
Behring Sea and the waters of the North Pacific 
Ocean. 

2. Provisions in respect to the fisheries off the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and in the waters of 
their common frontiers. 

3. Provisions for the delimitation and estab- 
lishment of the Alaska-Canadian boundary by 
legal and scientific experts if the commission 
shall so decide, or otherwise. 

4. Provisions for the transit of merchandise in 
transportation to or from either country, across 
intermediate territory of the other, whether by 
land or water, including natural and artificial 
water-ways and intermediate transit by sea. 

5. Provisions relating to the transit of mer- 
chandise from one country to be delivered at 
points in the other beyond the frontier. 

6. The question of the alien labor laws, appli- 
cable to the subjects or citizens of the United 
States and of Canada. 

7. Mining rights of the citizens or subjects of 
each country within the territory of the other. 

8. Such readjustment and concessions as may 
be deemed mutually advantageous, of customs 
duties applicable in each country to the products 
of the soil or industry of the other, upon the 
basis of reciprocal equivalents. 

9. A revision of the agreement of 1817 re- 
specting naval vessels on the lakes. 

10. Arrangements for the more complete defi- 
nition and marking of any part of the frontier 
line, by land or water, where the same is now 
so insufficiently defined or marked as to be liable 
to dispute. 

11. Provisions for the conveyance for trial or 
punishment of persons in the lawful custody of 
the officers of one country through the territory 
of the other. 

12. Reciprocity in wrecking and salvage rights. 
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situation was different, and proposed 
to submit the question to a commis- 
sion consisting of six eminent jurists 
from each contracting party, the ex- 
isting settlements on the coast, in the 
meanwhile, to remain in the United 
States government. The British 
commissioners refused to agree to 
this, and the sessions adjourned 
without action. 

The need for some kind of settle- 
ment persisted, so it was determined 
to reach a temporary settlement, at 
least, through diplomatic agencies. 
As a result, after much negotiation, 
a modus vivendi, or provisional 
agreement, was signed October 20, 
1899. This convention was to remain 
in force at the pleasure of both par- 
ties, and, although certain conces- 
sions were made to Canada, the 
claims of the United States in the 
main were upheld. 

But the principal question was as 
yet unsettled, and in order to reach a 
conclusive decision, the British For- 
eign Office decided to accept the pro- 
posal for a joint arbitration committee 
to consist of three British and three 
American members. Accordingly, a 
convention to this effect was signed 
January 24, 1903, by Secretary Hay 
and the British ambassador, Sir 
Michael Herbert. The commissioners 
were then appointed; President 
Roosevelt selecting Elihu Root, Secre- 
tary of War, Senator H. C. Lodge, 
and ex-Senator George Turner to 
represent the United States; the 
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British members consisting of Lord 
Alverstone, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Sir Louis А. Jette, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Quebec, and Allen 
B. Aylesworth of Toronto. John W. 
Foster presented the arguments for 
the United States, being assisted by 
J. M. Dickinson, D. T. Watson, Han- 
nis Taylor and Chandler P. Ander- 
son. The sessions of the commission 
commenced September 3, 1903, and 
lasted until October 20, when the de- 
cision was signed. The contentions 
of the United States were upheld in 
almost every detail, the final line as 
established, barring minor differ- 
ences, agreeing with the old line. It 
is a testimony to the fair-mindedness 
of the British representative, Lord 
Alverstone, that he was able to rise 
above national considerations and 
vote for the American side of the 
question, thereby preventing a dead- 
lock. The Canadian members re- 
fused to sign the decision. 

The second session of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress was marked by a 
struggle between the President and 
the Senate which revealed in clear- 
est light the affiliations of the latter 
body. It was able to block most 
effectually all of the legislation that 
indicated progressive tendencies, 
among which were bills for the pro- 
tection of the forests in the Appa- 
lachian and the White Mountain re- 
gions, the reform of the consular ser- 
vice, pure food, and others of a sim- 
ilar nature. 

The first-named bill was reported 
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favorably, and had publie opinion 
strongly in its favor, but the forces 
opposing were too strong to permit 
its passage in spite of the fact that 
the forests of the country were 
rapidly being destroyed by the 
wasteful methods of the lumbermen 
and the paper mills. The nation had 
been listening so long to the cry that 
the natural resources of the United 
States were boundless and inexhaust- 
ible that evidence to the contrary 
came with a shock. For a number of 
years it had been evident to those 
who had knowledge of the fate of 
fertile and populous regions which 
had been transformed into deserts by 
such spoliation that a continuation 
of the policy regarding the natural 
resources would be fatal. From time 
to time movements favoring regula- 
lion were inaugurated, but nothing 
more than an act favoring passed 
March 3, 1891, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to make forest reserves of pub- 
lic lands, resulted from the same. 
The question, however, became acute 
in the early years of the new cen- 
tury, and a resulting investigation by 
the forestry officials proved that the 
fears were well grounded. The bills 
that were introduced, however, were 
opposed on the grounds of economy; 
the $15,000,000 appropriation that 
they carried being disproportionate, 
it was argued, to the good that would 
result. The real animus, however, of 
the opposition was a fear lest their 
enactment might lead towards a sys- 
tem of forest supervision and, in 
addition, a desire to place stumbling 
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blocks in the way of any legislation 
proposed by the President. 

As the time for the national elec- 
tions drew near it became more and 
more apparent that there was well- 
organized plan on the part of cer- 
tain elements within his party to de- 
feat Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination for 
a second term. The problem they 
had to solve was a difficult one, for 
in spite of his mistakes, the Presi- 
dent had impressed the country with 
his ability and his patriotism. These 
very mistakes, even, tended to 
strengthen his hold on the people, 
for it was clear that they arose from 
a frank and impulsive nature, that 
dared to go to any extreme in favor 
of a thing he conceived to be right. 
There is no doubt but that the oppo- 
sition to his renomination gave the 
President considerable uneasiness, 
and had it not been for the death of 
the one man, Mark Hanna, who was 
eapable of organizing the forces 
against him, there would have arisen 
a grave question of the ability of his 
friends to throw the nomination his 
way. The forces that fought him 
were powerful, politically and finan- 
cially, and rumors were abroad of 
vast sums of money set aside for the 
purpose of insuring his downfall. 
The death of Mr. Hanna on Febru- 
ary 15, 1904, however, was a blow to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s enemies from which 
they never recovered, although there 
was still strong opposition to him by 
individuals who felt the repressing 
influence of his policies. They were, 
however, disorganized and without a 
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leader, and when the Republican 
national convention met in Chicago, 
June 21, President Roosevelt was 
nominated unanimously on the roll 
call of the States. The nomination 
for Vice-President was tendered to 
Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, 
by acclamation. 

In its platform the Republican party 
reiterated its adherence to the gold 
standard; the poliey in the Philip- 
pines was commended; the inaugura- 
tion of the Panama Canal was re- 
ferred to as being due to the Repub- 
lican party; the protective tariff was 
again upheld, but a plank in favor of 
reciprocity was included; ship subsi- 
dies, a stronger navy, exclusion of the 
Chinese, enforcement of the Civil 
Service Law, and the encouragement 
of international arbitration were all 
favored, while negro disfranchise- 
ment in the South and combinations 
of capital and of labor were disap- 
proved. The platform ended with an 
enthusiastic eulogy of President 
Roosevelt, closing with the following 
words: 


“He has held firmly to the fundamental 
American doctrine that all men must obey the 
law; that there must be no distinction between 
the rich and the poor, between strong and weak; 
but that justice and equal protection under the 
law must be secured to every citizen without 
regard to race, creed or condition. His adminis- 
tration has been throughout vigorous and honor- 
able, high-minded and patriotic. We commend 
it without reservation to the considerate judg- 
ment of the American people.” 


The Democratic national conven- 
tion was held in St. Louis on July 
6, and lasted for three days. It was 
evident from the very beginning that 
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the delegates were disinclined to 
nominate Mr. Bryan for the third 
time, although the convention was 
still sufficiently under the spell of his 
personality to eliminate a sound 
money clause that had been inserted 
by the conservatives. The theory of 
the Democrats, apparently, was to 
endeavor to capture the conservative 
elements of both parties who were 
displeased with the radicalism of 
Mr. Bryan and President Roosevelt. 
The Democratic party, however, was 
not only divided, but in desperate 
straits for a standard-bearer. A 
movement was instituted to nominate 
Mr. Cleveland for a third term, but 
antagonism of the Bryan wing of the 
party and the refusal, finally, of Mr. 
Cleveland to consider such а pro- 
posal, forced its abandonment. The 
choice then lay between Judge Alton 
B. Parker, chief justice of the New 
York Court of Appeals, and William 
R. Hearst, proprietor of the New 
York Journal and other papers of 
the so-called ‘‘ yellow variety.’’ The 
former was comparatively unknown, 
the delegates not even being aware 
of his position on the money question 
until after his nomination, while the 
latter was only too well known as an 
agitator. Judge Parker was nomi- 
nated on the first ballot, receiving 658 
votes out of 1,006, the minority giv- 
ing a vote of 178 to Mr. Hearst. The 
nomination for Vice-President was 
tendered to ex-Senator Henry G. 
Davis, a retired capitalist of West 
Virginia. Just after the announce- 
ment of his nomination, a telegram 
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from Judge Parker was read an- 
nouncing his adherence to the gold 
standard. This produced а sensa- 
tion, yet the writer of it had care- 
fully selected the wording, and 
the time for its presentation, and the 
result was the one anticipated. After 
a heated discussion, the following 
resolution was passed by a vote of 
798 to 184, and telegraphed to Judge 
Parker: 


“The platform adopted by this convention is 
silent on the question of the monetary standard 
because it is not regarded by us as a possible 
issue in this campaign, and only campaign issues 
were mentioned in the platform; therefore there 
is nothing in the views expressed by you which 
would preclude a man from accepting a nomi- 
nation on said platform.” 


The tariff, the trusts, and imperial- 
ism were the main issues in the 
platform of the Democratic party. 
It also declared for the enactment of 
laws regulating the relations of labor 
and capital; favored inland water- 
ways and the reclamation of arid 
lands, the election of Senators by 
popular vote, and the maintenance of 
the Monroe Doctrine; ship subsidies 
were condemned, as was polygamy; 
and in its close paid its respects to 
the Republican administration in the 
following terms: ‘‘ The existing Re- 
publican administration has been 
spasmodic, erratic, sensational, spec- 
tacular and arbitrary. It has made 
itself a satire upon the Congress, the 
courts, and upon the settled practices 
and usages of national and inter- 
national law.” 

Four other parties held conven- 
tions and nominated candidates: the 
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Populists nominating Thomas E. 
Watson, of Georgia, and Thomas H. 
Tibbles, of Nebraska; the Prohibi- 
tionists nominating Rev. Silas C. 
Swallow, of Pennsylvania, and 
George W. Carroll, of Texas; the 
Social Democrats nominating Eugene 
V. Debs, of Indiana, and Benjamin 
Hanford, of New York; and the So- 
cialist Labor party nominating Char- 
les H. Corrigan, of New York, and 
William W. Cox, of Illinois. 

The campaign, like the one of 1900, 
seemed to inspire little interest until 
the date of the election drew near. 
It was, however, stirred up by two 
announcements; one by Thomas Law- 
son, who was at that time in the 
midst of his spectacular fight against 
the Standard Oil group and the 
the financial rottenness of the great 
insurance companies. In this ad- 
dress to the people, he stated that 
a vote for Judge Parker was a vote 
for Wall street and the corporate in- 
terests that centered there. In con- 
trast with this was the statement 
made by the Democratic candidate 
himself a few days before the ballot- 
ing to the effect that the Republican 
party, through Mr. George B. Cortel- 
you, had been soliciting contribu- 
tions from these very corporations, 
thereby pledging the party to enact no 
legislation in opposition to the same. 
The President denounced this accu- 
sation as ‘‘ Unqualifiedly and atro- 
ciously false, if elected I shall 
go into the presidency unhampered 
by any pledge, promise or under- 
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standing of any kind, sort or descrip- 
tion, save my promise, made openly 
to the American people, that so far 
as in my power lies, I shall see to it 
that every man has a square deal, no 
less and no тоге.’ 

That there were grounds for Judge 
Parker's charges, was fairly well 
established in the insurance inves- 
tigations that took place in the suc- 
ceeding year, but that the state- 
ment of the President regarding him- 
self was true in every respect no one 
at the time or afterward had any 
doubt. The result of the voting was 
an overwhelming testimonial to his 
popularity. Mr. Roosevelt received 
a poular vote of 7,621,985, with an 
electoral vote of 336; that of Judge 
Parker being 5,098,225, his electoral 
vote being 140. The popular vote of 
Roosevelt thus exceeded that of Mc- 
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Kinley in 1900 by 415,308; that of 
Parker falling short of Bryan's in 
1900 by 1,276,172.* 

This astounding victory was more 
than a mere expression of admira- 
tion for a popular idol; it was in 
addition the ratification of certain 
progressive policies that he advo- 
cated, which the reactionary forces 
were fighting with all their might. 
With this election a new era was 
instituted in the national life, and 
in his forthcoming administration 
President Roosevelt kept his prom- 
ised word to give every man, as far 
as was in his power, “а square 
deal.’ 


*The entire vote cast was 13,544,705. The 
following votes were counted for the candidates 
of the minor parties: Watson, 114,106; Swallow, 
258,039; Debs, 397,208; Corrigan, 32,516. А 
large Republican majority was also returned to 
Congress. 
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Immediately after his inaugura- 
tion President Roosevelt sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the names 
of those selected аз his official ad- 
visors. "These were: Secretary of 


State, John Hay, of the District of 
Vor. X — 17 


Columbia; Secretary of the Тгеаз- 
ury, Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa; Secre- 
tary of War, William H. Taft, of 
Ohio; Secretary of the Navy, Paul 
Morton, of Illinois; Secretary of the 
Interior, Ethan Allen Hitchcock, of 
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Missouri; Postmaster-General, Rob- 
ert J. Wynne, of Pennsylvania; At- 
torney-General, William H. Moody, 
of Massachusetts; Secretary of Ag- 
rieulture, James Wilson, of Тома; 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
Victor H. Metealf, of California. 
During the course of the administra- 
tion the following changes occurred 
in the Cabinet, owing to resignation 
or death: Secretary Hay was suc- 
ceeded by Elihu Root, of New York; 
Secretary Paul Morton by Charles J. 
Bonaparte, of Maryland; Postmas- 
ter-General Wynne was succeeded by 
George B. Cortelyou, and Attorney- 
General Moody by  Philander C. 
Knox. 

By the death in the office of Secre- 
tary Hay a vacancy was made that 
was almost impossible to fill. He had 
been the friend and counsellor of Mc- 
Kinley, during the trying days of the 
war with Spain, and during the 
equally trying time that immediately 
followed. These services continued 
when the death of MeKinley placed 
Roosevelt in the executive office. 
During Secretary Hay’s régime the 
United States gained some of its 
most notable diplomatic victories; his 
hand guided the delicate negotiations 
with the powers that led up to the 
treaty of Paris; to him was due the 
** open door policy " in China, and 
the rational settlement of the Boxer 
difficulties; the — Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty that gave the United States a 
free hand in the construction of the 
Panama Canal; and finally, to him 
more than to anyone else is due the 
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adoption of arbitration methods in 
the settlement of national disputes 
that have become crystallized in 
the conventions established by The 
Hague. In fact, Secretary Hay may 
be considered the founder of the new 
diplomacy of the United States of 
America. 

The twentieth century marked the 
entrance of the United States into 
the family of world powers. Its 
early years had been concerned with 
the conquering of the wilderness in 
preparation for the building of a 
great nation. The movement toward 
national coherence, however, was 
checked by the Civil War and de- 
layed still more by the reconstruc- 
tion policies. Nevertheless the 
wounds gradually healed; the North 
expanded industrially in а marvel- 
ous way, and the South applied it- 
self heroically to the work of rebuild- 
ing its shattered institutions along 
new and unfamiliar lines. In the 
meanwhile the tide of emigration 
had for a century swept over the 
West, transforming wildernesses and 
desert lands into the dwelling places 
of millions of American men and 
women. Railways and  telegraph 
lines brought these distant regions 
into that intimate touch out of which 


springs understanding and sym- 
pathy. The result was that the vast 


expanse of the nation was more 
united in 1900 than it had ever been, 
even when the Alleghenies formed 
its western boundary. 

The solemn warning of Washing- 
ton in his farewell address advising 
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the people to avoid entangling alli- 
апсез had been obeyed as consistent- 
ly as conditions would permit, and in 
fact had been accepted as a national 
policy. Temptations to intervene in 
favor of oppressed people of the old 
world, as in the case of Kossuth's 
appeal for Hungary, had been sum- 
marily resisted, and in general the 
relations of.the United States with 
other powers had been largely con- 
cerned with boundary affairs and 
minor matters of international pol- 
ity. 

At the end of the war with Spain 
it became impressed upon the people 
that the nation could no longer stand 
apart from other nations. The exi- 
gencies of commerce and rapidity of 
communication had been emphasiz- 
ing the need for a change of attitude, 
and preparing the way for the sud- 
den transformation resulting from 
this war. It was therefore fortunate 
that at this time the chief executive 
should be a man who possessed in ad- 
dition to a genuine enthusiasm for his 
native country, an international point 
of view. A man of action, and an ad- 
vocate of war when imperative, his 
labors have nevertheless been for the 
cause of world peace. One of the final 
acts of President Roosevelt’s first ad- 
ministration was the proposal made 
by him (September 24, 1904) for a 
second peace conference at The 
Hague. The first one, which had 
been held in 1899, had been called at 
the instance of the Czar of Russia 
and had resulted in a distinct ad- 
vance toward the settlement of 


international disputes by peaceful 
methods. The fact that this confer- 
ence was called by the autocratic 
head of a great military power 
came with startling effect to the 
masses of the peoples who in accord 
with tradition had looked upon an 
opponent of war as a spineless sort 
of individual. Whatever may have 
been the motive of the Czar in calling 
the conference of the nations, the re- 
sult was the same. The first confer- 
ence concerned itself exclusively with 
questions of non-increase of arma- 
ment and amelioration of war, the 
question of international arbitration 
being an auxiliary topic. The latter 
subject, however, assumed from the 
beginning of the sessions an import- 
ance not assigned to it, revealing the 
true work of the conference. The 
calling of a second conference at The 
Hague was considered highly desir- 
able, yet action on President Roose- 
velt’s proposal was deferred for 
reason of the war between Russia and 
Japan. It was deemed wise to wait 
until peace had been established be- 
fore calling the representatives of 
the powers together. In addition, the 
nations of Latin-America had deter- 
mined upon a meeting of the Pan- 
American conference in 1906. These 
nations had not been invited to take 
part in the first Hague conference, 
and it was the feeling of President 
Roosevelt that their voices should be 
heard. This was further justification 
for delay. 

During the early months of 1905 it 
was clear that the position of Russia 
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was becoming untenable. Port Ar- 
thur had capitulated January 2; the 
battle of Mukden had been won 
March 15, and on May 27-28 Admiral 
Rojestvensky’s fleet had been de- 
troyed in the Sea of Japan. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took the initiative in 
restoring peace between the warring 
powers. In a note addressed to the 
Russian and Japanese governments 
he said: ‘‘ The President feels that 
the time has come when in the in- 
terests of all mankind he must en- 
deavor to see if it is not possible to 
bring to an end the terrible and la- 
mentable conflict now being waged.” 
The two powers accepted President 
Roosevelt’s intervention for peace, 
and his invitation to hold the treaty 
proceedings in the United States. 
Accordingly, envoys were appointed 
by each, the former Russian Minister 
of Finance, Sergius Witte and Baron 
Rosen for Russia, and Baron Komu- 
ra, former minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and the ambassador to the 
United States, Mr. Takahira. The 
sessions lasted from August 9 to 23, 
when the treaty was signed. During 
this time a deadlock occurred on the 
question of the payment of indemnity 
by Russia, and the yielding up of 
warships that had sought refuge 
from the Japanese vessels. Again 
President Roosevelt intervened for 
peace and the terms of the treaty 
were finally determined upon. 

The cessation of hostilities between 
Russia and Japan was a signal vic- 
tory for the cause of peace, and 
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cleared the way for the second Hague 
conference, the date of which was set 
for June 15, 1907. In deference to 
his responsibility for the calling of 
the first conference, President Roose- 
velt yielded to the Czar the honor of 
sending out the rescript for the sec- 
ond. Several powers, particularly 
the Latin-American states, who were 
not represented at the previous meet- 
ing, sent delegates, the total number 
representing the different powers 
being 239. The American delegation 
consisted of Joseph H. Choate, Gen- 
eral Horace Porter, David J. Hill, 
Rear Admiral Sperry, General George 
B. Davis, William I. Buchanan, James 
Brown Scott, U. M. Rose and Richard 
M. Bartholdt (M. C.). These confer- 
ences have resulted in one thing 
marking an immeasurable advance in 
the cause of world-peace — this is the 
establishment of a Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, proposed by the Amer- 
ican delegation, which has been given 
a beautiful home by the munificence 
of an American, Andrew Carnegie, at 
the cost of $1,500,000, in 1903. This 
Court of Arbitration was first tested 
September 15, 1902, by the reference 
to it by the United States of the Pious 
Funds controversy with Mexico, and 
by the settlement of the Venezuelan 
claims. Although the proposals made 
by the United States delegation pro- 
viding for compulsory arbitration 
failed to be adopted, the ratification 
of numberless treaties calling for ar- 
bitration of international disputes 
“© not involving national honor "' has 
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produced the same effect, and the 
day is not far distant when the causes 
for war will be reduced to a mini- 
mum.* 

Less world wide in applieation, but 
no less significant, has been the or- 
ganization under the auspices of the 
United States, of the Pan-American 
conferences and the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics. The first conference 
was called at the instance of Secre- 
tary of State Blaine, in 1899, but, 
save for the establishment of the Bu- 
reau of American Republics, no defi- 
nite results ensued, the project lan- 
guishing from various causes for a 
decade. It was clear, however, that 
the Monroe Doctrine carried with it 
responsibilities that could not be ig- 
nored. Primarily a policy conceived 
for the purpose of protecting the in- 
terests of the republics of North and 
South America, it could become a 
source of injustice should unscru- 
pulous nations avoid their obliga- 
tions by claiming protection of the 
United States. In this respect, alone, 
the Pan-American congresses have 
proved of great benefit, for the 
gathering together of the represen- 
tatives of the various sections of 
North and South America has tended 
to impress upon them their duties to 
each other, to the United States and 
to the holders of their national! secu- 
rities. 

The second Pan-American congress 
was held in the city of Mexico in 


* For list of arbitration treaties see Treaties 
with Foreign Nations, in this volume. 
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1901, the United States sending a 
delegation consisting of ex-Senator 
Henry G. Davis, William I. Bu- 
chanan, Volney W. Foster, John Bar- 
rett and Charles M. Pepper. The 
most important result of the meeting 
was the adoption of a protocol de- 
claring that the principles enunciated 
by the Hague conferences be consid- 
ered as Ameriean publie law. In ad- 
dition, the Bureau of American Re- 
publics was continued. The scope of 
the latter was greatly enlarged by 
the action of the third conference, 
held in Rio de Janeiro in 1906, at 
which the United States was repre- 
sented by William I. Buchanan, L. S. 
Rowe, A. J. Montague, Tulio Lar- 
ringa, Paul S. Reinsch and Van Leer 
Polk. Secretary of State Elihu Root, 
whose labors in the cause of Pan- 
Ameriean unity, and for the cause of 
international comity in general were 
epoch making, was also present, 
being then on a tour throughout the 
Latin-American States. Among other 
acts of the conference was the pass- 
age of a resolution recommending the 
erection of a building for the Bureau 
of American Republics at Washing- 
ton. This recommendation was un- 
expectedly realized in 1907 by the 
gift of Mr. Carnegie of $750,000 
toward a million dollar building, 
$200,000 in addition being contributed 
by the United States government, and 
the remainder of the million being 
raised by the various Latin-American 
states. 

These movements toward the es- 
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tablishment of international relations 
on a higher plane were rudely dis- 
turbed in 1905 by the action of the 
United States Senate in refusing to 
ratify treaties of arbitration ar- 
ranged with Great Britain, France 
and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Swe- 
den and Norway, Portugal and Mex- 
ieo. "These treaties provided that in 
each ease, before appealing to the 
permanent court at The Hague, the 
nations involved in the dispute 
should make an agreement defining 
the seope of the matter to be sub- 
mitted for arbitration. The Senate 
objected to the use of the word 
** agreement ’’ which would empower 
the executive to make such arrange- 
ments without referring them to 
the Senate — a ''treaty," however, 
would require the consent of the lat- 
ter. Jealous of its prerogatives, the 
Senate amended the wording by sub- 
stituting the word **treaty " for 
** agreement,” despite the fact that 
there were any number of precedents 
for such delegation of powers to the 
President. President Roosevelt was 
disgusted by the action of the Sen- 
ate, and refused to press the ratifica- 
tion of the treaties by the contract- 
ing powers, and in consequence the 
majority of them were not ratified 
until 1908-9. 

The tendeney of the President to 
take the initiative in foreign affairs 
was the cause of another difference 
with the Senate in January, 1905, re- 
garding the Santo Domingo affair. 
In 1904 the United States had recog- 
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nized the régime of General Morales 
as the de facto government of Santo 
Domingo, but the latter soon became 
so entangled with his foreign credit- 
ors that he appealed to President 
Roosevelt for aid in establishing his 
credit and restoring order. The 
treaty drawn up was an endeavor to 
do this thing, the United States 
agreeing to take control of the reve- 
nues of Santo Domingo, until the 
creditors were satisfied. This agree- 
ment was made by the United States 
minister to Santo Domingo, and was 
denounced by the Senate as an at- 
tempt to make treaties without gain- 
ing its sanction. Not only was the 
act itself repudiated, but the wording 
of the preamble of the President’s 
message was conceived to indicate an 
extension of the Monroe Doctrine to 
include the redress of the real or 
fancied wrongs of Latin-American 
peoples. The Democratic Senators 
were unalterably opposed to the 
treaty, and in conjunction with the 
Republican opponents of the Presi- 
dent were able to prevent its ratifica- 
tion until February 28, 1905, when it 
was ratified with amendments mainly 
framed to protect the United States 
from any liability in the perform 
ance of its unusual task. 

In spite of clashes between the 
executive and legislative branches of 
the government, and the failure of 
many of the President’s proposals, 
the Fifty-ninth Congress was never- 
theless remarkable for the progres- 
sive laws which were passed. The 
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most notable acts of the first ses- 
sion were: the amended Interstate 
Commeree Law; the Pure Food 
Law; reform of naturalization laws; 
removal of the international reve- 
nue tax on denatured alcohol; in- 
crease of the navy; forfeiture of 
railway land grants, where roads 
had failed to be constructed; liability 
of common carriers for injury or 
death of employees due to defective 
appliances or negligence; preserva- 
tion of the Niagara Falls; travelling 
expenses ($25,000) per annum for 
the President; statehood for Okla- 
homa; statehood for Arizona and 
New Mexico as separate States after 
popular vote; reorganization of the 
consular service; coinage for the 
Philippine Islands;  ex-territorial 
courts in China; and the selection of 
a lock type for the Panama Canal. 
Equaly important was the legisla- 
tion of the second session, the most 
significant aets being: the prohibi- 
tion of campaign contributions by 
corporations; the investigation of 
woman and child labor: the general 
service pension law granting pen- 
sions to all veterans over 62 years 
of age who had served in the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United 
States whether wounded or not;* an 
act limiting labor law on railways to 
not more than 16 continuous hours; 
increase of the salaries of the Vice- 
President, Cabinet members and 


* This legalized an executive order made by 
President Roosevelt declaring age a conclusive evi- 
dence of disability. 
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Speaker of the House from $8,000 to 
$12,000, and Senators and Represen- 
tatives from $5,000 to $7,500. 

Much of this legislation was recom- 
mended by the President in his an- 
nual message. Many things he asked 
for were voted down or buried in the 
committees, others were emasculated 
almost beyond recognition, but on the 
whole the policies of the President re- 
ceived a greater measure of approval 
than might have been anticipated, 
considering the friction that devel- 
oped from time to time between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Congress, and the fear 
of executive usurpation which was 
continually disturbing the latter. The 
work of this Congress received the 
following testimonial from President 
Roosevelt: 


“I would not be afraid to compare its record 
with that of any of the previous Congresses in 
our history, not alone for the wisdom, but for 
the disinterested highmindedness which has con- 
trolled its action. It is noteworthy that not a 
single measure which the closest scrutiny could 
warrant us in calling of doubtful propriety has 
been enacted, and on the other hand, no influence 
of any kind has prevailed to prevent the enact- 
ment of laws most vitally necessary to the nation 
at this time.” 


Just how much of this legislation 
would have been enacted had the 
President not been solidly supported 
by the people, it is difficult to say, 
yet that it would have been epoch- 
making there can be no doubt. The 
President had grown steadily in pop- 
ular respect, and when it was seen 
that his promises were followed as 
far as it was in his power by fulfil- 
ment, the people felt that at last they 
had found some one to lead them 
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out of the wilderness. It was clear 
that unless they forced economic leg- 
islation of a character almost revolu- 
tionary, the influences that controlled 
the industrial world and had been 
making tremendous advances towards 
the control of the politieal, would be- 
come so entrenched that nothing save 
a revolution could dislodge them. 
Neither capital, nor labor, nor, in- 
deed, the great mass of the people, 
understood as clearly as President 
Roosevelt the real issue of the strug- 
gle that was on. Nowhere has this 
been more definitely stated that in 
some brief remarks made by him dur- 
ing the proceedings of the conference 
of governors at Washington, May 15, 
1908: 


“I want to say one word about what has been 
called the ‘twilight land’ between the powers of 
the Federal Government and the State Govern- 
ments. My primary aim, in the legislation that 
I have advocated for the great corporations, has 
been to provide some effective popular sovereign 
for each corporation. * * * I am trying to find 
out where one or the other can act, во that there 
shall be always some sovereign power that, on be- 
half of the People, can hold every corporation, 
every individual, to an accountability, so that its 
or his acts shall be beneficial to the People as a 
whole." 


He saw that the ambiguity and 
compromise in the Constitution of 
the United States in delimiting the 
sphere of the Federal government 
and that of the States had been 
taken advantage of by the corporate 


interests in preventing legislative 
control of any sort. Some States, 
notably, New Jersey, have per- 


mitted the ineorporation of industrial 
bodies with scarcely any conditions 
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attached, and when they have com- 
mitted abuses and when an endeavor 
to discipline them has been made, 
they have sought the protection of 
the courts and in many cases escaped 
just punishment by questioning the 
right of the central government, 
under the Constitution, to act. With 
consummate skill, the dual nature 
of that document has been abused in 
the defense of institutions menacing 
to the principle of individual free- 
dom. On the other hand, in a num- 
ber of States the opposite extreme 
has been approached in the enact- 
ment of legislation so stringent that 
it has effectually prevented the con- 
struction of railways, and investment 
of capital, thereby preventing indus- 
trial development of the territory 
concerned. The result of these con- 
ditions was the formulation of the 
Interstate Commerce Law of 1897. 
which under the clause of the 
Constitution premitting the regu- 
lation of interstate commerce, aimed 
to restrict abuses by prohibiting se- 
cret rates and rebates, unreasonable 
rates, and local preferential rates. It 
was hoped that this law would be 
efficient, but its efficiency was de- 
pendent upon the power of the com- 
mission established under its provi- 
sions to determine what constituted 
unreasonable rates, and this was de- 
nied by a decision of the Supreme 
Court soon after the law went into 
effect. The commission thus became 
powerless, and the purpose of the 
law was largely nullified, hence a 
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strong movement was instituted to 
give the commission this power. The 
so-called Elkins Act (1905) was the 
result, which was not only a compro- 
mise, but one favored by the rail- 
ways who feared more drastic meas- 
ures. This legislation confirmed the 
right of the government to discipline 
common carriers guilty of giving re- 
bates and secret tariffs; fines, how- 
ever, were substituted for imprison- 
ment. 

Yet the problem was not solved by 
this legislation, for it failed to reach 
the owners of private freight lines of 
the great fruit and packing firms, the 
owners of pipe lines, express and 
sleeping car companies, etc. The 
former interstate legislation had, in 
fact, proved a protection to these cor- 
porations, for in another guise they 
were doing what was now denied the 
railways themselves. It was not long 
before the abuses resulting from the 
strategical position they had gained 
became so onerous, especially upon 
certain sections of the country, that 
there was unanimity of public opin- 
ion for an extension of the law to 
cover these corporations also. The 
result was the Hepburn Law, passed 
during the last hours of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress (June 29, 1906). 
This act was under bitter discussion 
during the whole of the second ses- 
sion, and in view of the powerful 
forces arrayed against it, came forth 
a far more comprehensive and strin- 
gent enactment than might have been 
expected. It gave the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to 
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prescribe rates, subject to court re- 
view; broadened the term ‘‘ common 
earrier " so as to bring under the 
jurisdietion of the law all railways, 
private lines, express and sleeping 
car companies, and pipe lines. It for- 
bade issuance of passes to any save 
employees, forbade the ownership or 
control of coal, iron, or other com- 
panies shipping commodities, re- 
quired schedules of rates to be de- 
posited with commission, demanded 
a uniform system of accounting, and 
made more severe the penalties for 
rebating.* The commission itself was 
enlarged, in addition, to seven mem- 
bers. Under the provisions of this 
law, action was brought against the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
for accepting rebates on oil shipped 
over the Chieago and Alton between 
Whiting, Ind., and East Saint Louis. 
This ease was tried by Judge K. M. 
Landis, of the United States District 
Court at Chicago, August 3, 1907, 
who fined the defendant the maxi- 
mum fine of $29,240,000. This was 
set aside July 22, 1908, by the United 
States Court of Appeals on the 
grounds that the decision was con- 
fiscatory. 

Another important case under this 
act was the investigation of the Har- 
riman lines, in order to determine 
the methods by which he had gained 
control of one-seventh of the rail- 
ways of the country. Mr. Harriman 
absolutely refused to testify on vital 
points, and his position was upheld 


* In 1908, 46 indictments were made for rebat- 
ing, 3 of which resulted in convictions and fines. 
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in а decision of the Supreme Court, 
December, 1908, which interpreted 
that the penalizing clause referred 
solely to failure to testify in cases 
involving a breach of the law. 

In another сазе, decided Septem- 
ber 10, 1908, the so-ealled ** Com- 
modities clause '" was declared un- 
constitutional by the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, at Phila- 
delphia. This removed the restric- 
tion denying railways the right to 
mine and sell coal and iron, and other 
produets. The courts have thus done 
everything possible to eliminate the 
extreme provisions of the law, and 
have cast suspicions upon the effi- 
ciency of the legislation as a whole, 
yet it is very evident that any activ- 
ity leading toward further curtail- 
ment of the power of the commission 
would be strenuously opposed by the 
people, and would result, in the long 
run, in legislation stil more severe. 
There are only two apparent solu- 
tions to the corporation problem: 
government control] or government 
ownership, and if the former be im- 
possible, the coming of the latter will 
be only a question of time. 

Second in importance perhaps first, 
if its influence upon the welfare of the 
people be considered, was the Na- 
tional Food and Drugs (Pure Food) 
Act, passed June 30, 1906. This was 
a compromise, and far less stringent 
than food legislation that has been 
on the statute books of foreign na- 
tions for years, yet it was a tremen- 
dous forward stride in the direction 
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of protecting the people from the in- 
numerable frauds that for years had 
been perpetrated by individuals and 
corporations whose morality has 
lagged far behind their desire for 
wealth. It had long been known that 
food, drugs, and other articles of 
consumption had been supplied to 
the public in adulterated form for 
years, but in absence of legislation 
there was no apparent method of 
stopping the practice. The matter 
was brought to an issue by the army 
beef scandal, and the evidence pro- 
duced at the hearings of the commis- 
sion of inquiry was of such a nature 
that a strong demand arose for ac- 
tion on the part of Congress. Ses- 
sion after session bills were pre- 
sented, but the forces arrayed 
against them were too strong, and 
they were quietly shelved. But the 
issue could not be evaded longer, and 
the result was the passage of the law 
of 1906. This legislation was has- 
tened by the publication of a book 
named The Jungle by Upton Sin- 
clair, which revealed a horrible con- 
dition of affairs in the stock-yards 
of Chieago. An investigation proved 
the relative truth of his accusations, 
and the result was the indictment of 
high officials of the beef companies. 
Publie opinion became so strongly in 
favor of protective legislation, that 
the long-hoped for aets were finally 
passed. The Food Bill is primarily 
а publieity law, and provides a pen- 
alty only for using poisonous or oth- 
erwise injurious substances in adul- 
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teration, and for misbranding; the 
dealer is not denied the right to adul- 
terate his product, if no harmful sub- 
stance be used, but he is denied the 
right to offer it as the genuine ar- 
ticle. The publie must know what it 
is buying, being given the privilege 
of determining whether it wishes to 
buy adulterated food and drugs or 
not. The legislation, however, has 
forced all misbranded articles out of 
the trade, and along with them the 
self-advertised frauds. Thus, al- 
though indirectly, under the efficient 
application of the law by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson, and chief of the 
bureau of chemistry, Dr. Wiley, re- 
sults have been gained almost as 
salutary as would have come from 
making adulteration of any sort pri- 
marily a criminal offense. To the 
end of 1908, 135 cases were brought 
to trial in none of which was there 
a decision adverse to the govern- 
ment. 

Similar in intention, and passed at 
the same time, was the act providing 
for a rigid inspection of cattle slaugh- 
tered for food. The provisions re- 
specting adulteration and misbrand- 
ing were also applied in this law, and 
common carriers were subjected to 
heavy penalties for transporting such 
commodities. Several States had 
passed pure food legislation prior to 
the agitation of 1905-6, but by the 
end of the year 1907, 26 had passed 
pure food acts, the majority of which 
were modeled upon the Federal law. 

The passing of these laws upon а 
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basis of more or less uniformity was 
а phase of a movement toward uni- 
formity of State legislation which 
had long been deemed desirable. One 
of the movements tending most 
strongly toward this result was the 
conference of State governors called 
together at the instance of President 
Roosevelt, May 13-15, 1908. The 
prime object of this conference was 
to consider plans for the conserva- 
tion of national resources, and grew 
out of a convention of the Inland 
Waterways Commission, with which 
the President took a trip of inspection 
down the Mississippi during October, 
1907. The conference met in Wash- 
ington, 40 States being represented 
by their respective governors. This 
was remarkable as the first gathering 
of the kind ever attempted, and its 
success probably means the injection 
of a new force into the national civic 
life. The first meeting confined itself 
strictly to the subject of conserva- 
tion, but the possibility of codpera- 
tion of the States upon that topic, it is 
reasonable to suppose, will lead to 
cooperation on other subjects and fu- 
ture conferences wil] doubtless ex- 
tend the scope and purpose of the 
organization so far as is consonant 
with the provision of the Constitu- 
tion denying individual States the 
right to enter into agreements not 
authorized by Congress. 

As a corollary to the conference of 
governors, and in response to a sug- 
gestion made at the time, President 
Roosevelt appointed, June 3, 1908, 
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the National Conservaney Commis- 
sion. The objects of the commission, 
as stated by Henry Gannett, the 
geographer of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, are: lst. To collect and 
systematize information regarding 
national resources; 2d, to disseminate 
this information; 3d, to shape State 
and national legislation to carry out 
the ends of conservation. 

In 1905 it became known that there 
was dissatisfaction in Porto Rico, 
and in November a petition from the 
citizens of the island was forwarded 
to the President asking that the 
people of Porto Rico be given a 
greater share in the government 
of the same. Later (January 15, 
1906), Mayor Todd of San Juan ap- 
peared before the House Committee 
on Insular Affairs, and asked that 
an elective council be granted the is- 
land, protesting, at the same time, 
against the control of Porto Rico be- 
ing vested in officials from the States. 
As the result of these protests, a bill 
was drawn up by the House commit- 
tee recommending that United States 
citizenship be extended to the Porto 
Ricans. This appeared to be an act 
of mere justice to a people whose po- 
sition was anomalous, to say the 
least. The citizens of this dependency 
had, not without reason, cause of be- 
wilderment, for while they were de- 
clared by the Commissioner-General 
of Immigration to be aliens (August 
2, 1902 — а decision supported by 
the Supreme Court) they were, on 
the other hand declared by the treaty 
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of Paris, to be living upon ''terri- 
tory of the United States."  More- 
over, the Supreme Court had de- 
clared them subject to taxation on 
commodities exported to the United 
States, like any foreign nation. The 
legislation establishing the exact 
status of this dependency, has, how- 
ever, yet to be enacted. 

Meanwhile the course of events in 
Cuba had not been as smooth and tran- 
quil as had been anticipated when the 
reins of government were placed in 
the hands of Cuban officials. Presi- 
dent Palma had conducted his office 
in а creditable and praiseworthy 
manner during his first term and in 
1908 was again nominated by the 
Moderate party for the presidency. 
He was elected and again inaugu- 
rated in May, 1906, but the Liberal 
party charged that the Moderates 
had practiced gross frauds, bribery, 
intimidation, and illegal voting in the 
elections. After the inauguration the 
opposing party exhibited bitter ani- 
mosity towards the government, and 
the insurrectionary spirit gradually 
gained headway until the smolder- 
ing flame of revolution broke out and 
resulted in armed clashes between 
the adherents of the two factions. By 
August the strife had assumed the 
aspect and proportions of a civil war. 
Palma several times requested inter- 
vention on the part of the United 
States but President Roosevelt de- 
clined to act until the state of affairs 
should prove to be beyond the con- 
trol of the Cuban government. 
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Later, however, as the Cuban gov- 
ernment confessed itself unable to 
cope with the situation, Secretary of 
War Taft and Assistant Secretary of 
State Baeon were sent to arbitrate 
and if possible to amicably adjust 
the differences. At the conferences 
between Taft and Bacon and the rep- 
resentatives of the rival factions, the 
Liberals demanded that the previous 
election be annulled and a new elec- 
tion held, but this proposition the 
Moderates refused to consider. 
Rather than accede to the Liberal de- 
mands or accept the terms of peace 
offered by Taft, Palma, together with 
the vice-president and the Cabinet, 
resigned office on September 28. It 
was then incumbent upon the Cuban 
Congress, according to the provisions 
of the constitution, to appoint a suc- 
cessor, but that body failed to take 
the necessary action within the pre- 
scribed time and thereupon, on the 
29th, Secretary Taft, in accordance 
with the instructions given him, and 
by virtue of the authority vested in 
him by President Roosevelt, declared 
Cuba under the authority of the 
United States government and pro- 
claimed himself provisional governor. 
His proclamation reads: 

“The failure of Congress to act on the irrevo- 
cable resignation of the President of the Republic 
ot Cuba or to elect a successor leaves this country 
without a government at a time when great dis- 
order prevails and requires that, pursuant to a re- 
quest of President Palma, the necessary steps be 
taken, in the name of and by the authority of the 
President of the United States, to restore order 
and protect life and property in the island of Cuba 


and in the islands and keys adjacent thereto, and 
for this purpose to establish therein a provisional 
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government. The provisional government hereby 
established by direction and in the name of the 
President of the United States will be maintained 
only long enough to restore order and peace and 
public confidence, and then to hold such elections 
as may be necessary to determine those persons 
upon whom the permanent government of the re- 
public should be devolved. 

“In so far as is consistent with the nature of 
a provisional government, established under the 
authority of the United States, this will be a 
Cuban government, conforming as far as may be 
with the Constitution of Cuba. The Cuban flag 
will be hoisted as usual over the Government 
buildings of the island; all the executive depart- 
ments and the provincial and municipal govern- 
ments, including that of the city of Havana, will 
continue to be administered as under the Cuban 
Republic; the courts will continue to administer 
justice; and all laws not in their nature inappli- 
cable by reason of the temporary and emergent 
nature of the government will be in force. 

“President Roosevelt has been most anxious to 
bring about peace under the constitutional govern- 
ment of Cuba and has made every endeavor to 
avoid the present step. Longer delay, however, 
would be dangerous, in view of the resignation of 
the Cabinet. 

* Until further notice, the heads of all the de- 
partments of the central Government will report 
to me for instructions, including Gen. Alejandro 
Rodriguez, in command of the Rural Guard and 
the other regular forces, and Gen. Carlos Roloff, 
Treasurer of Cuba. Until further notice, the civil 
Governors and Alcaldes will also report to me for 
instructions. 

“I ask all citizens of Cuba to assist in the work 
of restoring order, tranquillity and confidence. 

“WM. Н. TAFT, 
“Secretary of War of the United States, Provi- 
sional Governor of Cuba. 

“Havana, Sept. 29, 1906. 

“Е. В. McCoy, Captain, Third Cavalry, Aide.” 


Having assumed office Governor 
Taft called upon the warring fac- 
tions to surrender their arms, and 
appointed a commission to receive 
them, a task that was accomplished 
for the most part without serious dis- 
order or trouble. On October 9 Taft 
issued a proclamation of amnesty to 
all political offenders. He had re- 
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tained the assistant secretaries of the 
government under the Palma régime 
and had requested that all foreign 
representatives remain at their posts 
at least until such time as peace and 
tranquility might be restored and 
the government placed in order. 

On Oetober 13 Charles E. Magoon 
succeeded Taft as provisional gov- 
ernor and on the same day Taft and 
Bacon returned home. Оп taking 
office Governor Magoon set forth his 
authority for the act in a proclama- 
tion in which, among other things, he 
outlined the poliey he would pursue 
towards Cuba as follows: 


“The policy declared and the assurances given 
by Secretary Taft will be strictly adhered to and 
carried out. As Provisional Governor I shall exer- 
cise the powers and perform the duties provided 
for by the third article of the appendix to the 
Constitution of Cuba for the preservation of 
Cuban independence and the protection of life and 
property. As soon as it proves consistent with 
the attainment of these ends I shall seek to bring 
about the restoration of the ordinary agencies and 
methods of government under the other and gen- 
eral provisions of the Cuban Constitution. All 
the provisions of the Constitution and laws which 
for the time being would be inconsistent with the 
exercise of the powers provided for by the third 
article of the appendix must be deemed to be in 
abeyance. All the other provisions of the Consti- 
tution and laws continue in full force and effect.” 


Aside from a few attempts to pro- 
long the disorder throughout the is- 
land, the work of pacification was 
speedily accomplished and peaceful 
conditions were rapidly restored. A 
number of Cuban congressmen, how- 
ever, caused the governor some 
trouble. They had failed to resign 
their seats though sufficiently broad 
hints had been given them that such 
a course of action on their part would 
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be gratifying and acceptable to the 
provisional government. The gov- 
ernor was, however, finally compelled 
on December 2 to summon these men 
to his residence and notify them that 
those seats that had been filled at the 
election of 1905 would be declared 
vacant the next day by a decree issued 
with the authority and at the direc- 
tion of President Roosevelt. Thus 
nearly half of the legislative body 
was unseated and during 1907 all 
legislation was affected by decree of 
the governor as no legislative body 
was in session. The Senate, how- 
ever, retained its validity though it 
did not resume its sessions during 
American occupancy. 

The most important work accom- 
plished during 1907 was the taking of 
a census upon which to base the elec- 
tions for municipal, state and national 
officials and in order that after such 
elections had taken place the govern- 
ment might again be restored to the 
Cubans. The census was begun on 
October 1, completed on November 
14, and the results published a short 
time afterwards. Upon the basis of 
this census the elections were or- 
dered for November 14, 1908 and in 
March José Miguel Gomez was nomi- 
nated by the Miguelista convention 
while the other faction of the Liberal 
party — the Zayista — nominated AI- 
fredo Zayas for the same office. The 
latter, however, subsequently with- 
drew his nomination and the two fac- 
tions formed a coalition, choosing 
Gomez for president and Zayas for 
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vice-president. The Conservative 
nominations were Mario Y. Menocal 
and Rafael Montoro for the presi- 
dency and vice-presidency respect- 
ively. The elections were compara- 
tively orderly and lawful and resulted 
in the success of the Liberal candi- 
dates. 

Arrangements were then made for 
the evacuation of the island by the 
United States troops, so that every 
vestige of American authority might 
have disappeared by January 28, 
1909, when the inauguration was to 
occur; but this was later found to be 
impracticable and about 3,000 troops 
still remained when the inauguration 
took place. It was also determined 
to pay all debts incurred by the pro- 
visional government prior to this 
date before the inauguration, thus 
launching the new government upon 
its career under the most auspicious 
circumstances. This also was only 
partially accomplished. The inaugu- 
ration took place on January 28, 1909, 
and Governor Magoon immediately 
departed for the United States. 

The organization of States out of 
Territories, and their admission into 
the Union has always proved a source 
of prolonged and bitter controversy. 
This is due to the fact that the two 
great parties represent, roughly, the 
North and South respectively, and as 
a new State means two new Senators, 
who would perhaps represent a thinly 
populated region, and yet have a vot- 
ing power equal to those sent in be- 
half of older and more highly popu- 
lated States, its admission is usually 
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delayed as long as possible unless its 
citizens are of the political com- 
plexion of the majority in power. If 
this be the case there is little diffi- 
culty unless the minority is active, 
not only in admitting the same, but 
in dividing it up into two States if 
conditions at all warrant. Perhaps по 
legislation of the kind has been more 
protracted and more strongly op- 
posed than the act for the admission 
of Oklahoma, Indian Territory, New 
Mexico and Arizona. Аз these were 
all situated in the Southwest, and 
were strongly Democratie in their 
policies, it is not strange that the Re- 
publiean party should hesitate before 
cutting down its own majority in 
the Senate. Nevertheless, in an aet 
passed June 16, 1906, it was provided 
that Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
should be permitted to adopt a con- 
stitution, and be enrolled among the 
States on its adoption. It was also 
provided that Arizona and New Mex- 
ico should be permitted to vote on the 
question of being merged into one 
State, or of remaining separate. The 
acceptance of Oklahoma as a State 
was deferred by the radical nature 
of its constitution, tending, in some 
details, towards socialism. It was 
signed after a four months session of 
the Constitutional convention at Guth- 
rie (November, 1906 — May, 1907), 
and was submitted to the people, 
September 17, 1907. It was ratified 
by an overwhelming majority, and 
was signed November 16, 1907, by 
President Roosevelt, who issued a 
proclamation announcing the admis- 
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The President was singularly un- 
fortunate in his relations with the 
negroes of the United States. Не 
had gained the admiration and good 
wil of the South by his policy and 
the Federal appointments he made in 
the Southern States. This feeling 
was sadly marred, however, by his 
permitting Booker Т. Washington, 
the President of Tuskegee Institute, 
a colored industrial school in Ala- 
bama, to dine with him. While Presi- 
dent Washington was recognized 
both North and South as the most 
able man of his race, and whose work 
was doing most to uplift the illiterate 
negroes, nevertheless, this impulsive 
act of Mr. Roosevelt's gave umbrage 
to a great many people in the South. 
This incident had hardly passed be- 
fore an entirely different one caused 
criticism of the President. This re- 
sulted from a riot in Brownsville, 
Texas, in which a colored battalion 
of the 25th United States Infantry 
was alleged to have taken part. Sev- 
eral citizens of the town were killed, 
and the entire community terrorized 
by the occurrences. The 25th had 
made an excellent record in the 
battle of El Caney, but this did not 
prevent a thorough investigation of 
the affair, and the issuance of an or- 
der by the President on November 
21, 1906, disbanding the regiment 


* A bill was introduced by Representative Ham- 
ilton of Michigan admitting the Arizona and New 
Mexico into the Union as separate States. This 
passed the House January 17, 1910. 
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* without honor." It was generally 
understood that there were just 
grounds for this action; nevertheless 
the opponents of the President sought 
to make capital out of the same, and 
the matter was agitated in Congress 
for several sessions. The leading 
champion of the cause of the regi- 
ment was Senator J. B. Foraker, and 
upon his retirement from the Senate, 
in 1909, under something of a cloud, 
owing to disclosures which had been 
made regarding his connection with 
the Standard Oil Company, the mat- 
ter was allowed to drop from public 
attention. It was afterwards conclu- 
sively proven that certain companies 
of the regiment were involved in the 
affray, and while these were dis- 
charged, the innocent members were 
afterwards reinstated. 

The state of Venezuela had long 
been a firebrand, and under the leader- 
ship of its president, Cipriano Castro, 
had menaced international peace 
on several different occasions. Its 
constant condition of internal fer- 
ment, which rendered property ten- 
ure and even human life precarious, 
had caused, as has been shown, in- 
tervention by foreign powers in pro- 
tection of the rights of their subjects. 
After the arbitration decision of the 
Hague Permanent Court, rendered 
February 22, 1904, it was hoped that 
there would be no further trouble, 
but hardly had this been settled, than 
a long-continued dispute between 
Castro and the New York and Ber- 
mudez Asphalt Company came to a 
crisis. The dispute had dragged 
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along for nearly three years without 
any definite agreement being reached, 
but on July 25, 1904, President Cas- 
iro placed the property of the New 
York and Bermudez Asphalt Com- 
pany in the hands of a government 
receiver and instituted a civil suit 
against the company for its alleged 
financial assistance to and promotion 
of the Matos rebellion in 1901. A 
Strong protest was transmitted by 
{һе Ameriean government and arbi- 
iration was also requested, but this 
was absolutely refused by President 
Castro on February 15, 1905. The Su- 
preme Court of Venezuela affirmed 
the decision sequestrating the land 
and imposed a fine of $5,000,000 on 
the company in payment of moneys 
which the government had been 
foreed to expend in erushing the re- 
bellion. Every resource of the Ameri- 
can state department was employed 
in an endeavor to restore to the com- 
pany its concession in Bermudez, but 
the efforts were fruitless as the 
Venezuela Supreme Court affirmed its 
decision on March 14, 1908. There 
were also several other claims against 
Venezuela for which no satisfaction 
could be obtained because of the high- 
handed methods of Castro. The Orin- 
oco Corporation claimed that it had 
been deprived of the benefits of con- 
cessions granted for the development 
of iron mines, hardwood forests and 
asphalt deposits. The Orinoco Steam- 
ship Company claimed that its monop- 
oly in the navigation of the branches 
of the Orinoco River had been re- 


scinded. The United States and 
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Venezuela Company, also known as 
the Critchfield Company, contended 
that a concession to take out asphalt 
and to build a railroad had been 
granted to it but that it was not al- 
lowed to operate. Mr. A. F. Jaurett 
also had a claim for $25,000 damages 
against Venezulea because he had been 
expelled from the country by Castro. 

Therefore, as arbitration was re- 
fused and as no settlement of the 
claims could be forced, President 
Roosevelt ordered the American lega- 
tion closed; on June 21 the American 
chargé turned over the legation to the 
Brazilian minister; and on July 9 the 
Venezuelan representative was re- 
called, thus completely severing dip- 
lomatie relations between the two 
countries. 

Castro had also become involved 
with France, England, and Germany, 
and the English and German claims 
were paid out of customs revenues 
which those countries had seized in 
payment. Furthermore, in 1908, Cas- 
tro became embroiled in a dispute 
with Holland because of a decree is- 
sued on May 14 prohibiting the 
trans-shipment of goods from Vene- 
zuelan ports at the Duteh port of Cu- 
racao which the Netherlands govern- 
ment wished revoked and because of 
an indiseretion on the part of the 
Dutch minister De Reus on account 
of which he had been dismissed by 
Castro. These acts of Castro’s result- 
ed in the termination of diplomatic 
relations with Holland, who revoked 
the compact of 1894 with Venezuela, 
and nearly resulted in war. Castro, 
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however, had been ill for some time 
and at this juneture decided that he 
would give up the struggle against 
such overwhelming odds, for his own 
people had now turned against him. 
Fearful for his own life, he gave out 
that he was going to Germany for 
surgical treatment, and departed for 
Europe, landing at Boardeaux, De- 
cember 10, 1908. He left as acting- 
president, former Vice-President Go- 
mez, who immediately adopted a 
more conciliatory attitude with re- 
spect to the other powers, and the 
problem of Venezuela, for the time 
being, ceased to be vexing. 

The decade following 1900 will be 
memorable for the great number of 
fearful calamities that took place. 
These were of all kinds: fires, floods, 
tornadoes and earthquakes. The ca- 
tastrophe at Galveston in 1900 has al- 
ready been discussed. This was fol- 
lowed in 1901 by a disastrous fire at 
Jacksonville, Florida, which destroy- 
ed $10,000,000 worth of property. In 
1902 the world was appalled by the 
terrible voleanic explosions in the 
West Indies. These occurred on May 
7 and 8, Mt. La Soufriere in the 
Island of St. Vincent becoming vio- 
lently active on the 7th destroying 
2,000 lives, and laying two-thirds of 
the island in waste. The next day 
Mt. Pelée in the island of Martinique 
destroyed the city of St. Pierre, kill- 
ing 30,000 people and doing incalcul- 
able damage. А second eruption, 
which occurred August 30, and lasted 
nearly a week, closed the chapter of 
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horrors by devastating a region 
hitherto exempt, and killing 2,000 
more. In 1903 the West Indies were 
again visited, this time by a destruc- 
tive hurricane which on August 11 
destroyed $15,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty and many lives. The next year 
was marked by three disastrous fires. 
The first, occurring February 7, at 
Baltimore, Md., destroyed $70,000,- 
000 in property. The fire destroyed 
75 blocks, comprising 140 acres, and 
2,500 houses were swept away. The 
city has since been rebuilt, and like 
Chicago, has arisen from its trial by 
fire beautified and regenerated. Other 
extensive fires occurred during the 
same year at Rochester, N. Y., and 
Toronto, Canada, the latter entailing 
a damage of $10,000,000. The year 
1906, however, stands apart for its 
record of cataclysms. The first of 
these was the earthquake that occur- 
red in the Japanese island of For- 
mosa, resulting in the loss of thou- 
sands of lives and the destruction of 
$45,000,000 worth of property. Early 
in April of the same year Mt. Vesu- 
vius became violently active, causing 
much destruction of life and prop- 
erty. Yet this was exceeded on 
August 16 in fearful consequences by 
the earthquake and fire that occurred 
at Valparaiso, Chile. АП of these 
disasters, however, fade into com- 
parative insignificance before the 
earthquake that devastated the Paci- 
fie coast of the United States. 

At about five o'clock on the morn- 
ing of April 8, 1906, the inhabitants 
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of San Francisco were awakened by 
a terrific shock succeeded by a long 
tremor that lasted for 55 seconds. The 
earthquake did an almost incalculable 
amount of damage, not only in San 
Francisco but in the surrounding 
cities and towns and other places in 
the state. Berkeley, Los Angeles and 
Palo Alto were among the towns that 
suffered severely. Many of the build- 
ings of the Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity (the library, memorial hall 
and others) were damaged almost 
beyond repair and the University of 
California lost almost as heavily. 

In the city of San Francisco the 
first shocks tumbled over many of the 
less substantial buildings that had 
not been erected to withstand earth- 
quakes, but the buildings of modern 
design and construction sustained 
comparatively little damage. The 
greatest havoc was wrought by the 
fire which immediately started in the 
ruins and raged for over two days 
before a merciful shift in the wind 
stopped its course and it extinguished 
itself for lack of fuel. The upheaval 
caused by the earthquake had broken 
the water-mains and rendered them 
useless, thus making futile any at- 
tempt on the part of the fire depart- 
ment to head off the conflagration. 
Despite all efforts to check the flames 
by blowing up rows of buildings with 
dynamite, the fire gradually spread 
over the business section of the 
city, consuming block after block of 
office buildings and warehouses, many 
handsome hotels and residences, the 
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beautiful city hall that had cost over 
$7,000,000, newspaper buildings, and 
in fact swept everything before it, 
but was checked at Van Ness Avenue. 

No exact statement of the loss of 
life or property can be made but it 
is estimated that between 400 and 500 
lives were lost and the damage to 
property amounted to between $200,- 
000,000 and $300,000,000 in San Fran- 
cisco alone, while $350,000,000 is not 
too small an estimate if the loss 
throughout the State be added to that 
of the city. It was also estimated 
that only about five per cent. of the 
damage was caused by the earth- 
quake whereas the balance was due 
to the subsequent fire. 

Immediately after the fire the city 
was placed under a guard of United 
States troops, and the parks of the 
city were placed at the disposal of 
the homeless. Tents were rushed to 
the city by the war department at 
Washington, supply stations were es- 
tablished by the military authorities 
and food given to the deserving who 
could not purchase it. Beside the 
tents the war department sent a vast 
amount of food supplies as did also 
a large number of business houses, 
corporations, and private individuals 
and from all sections of the United 
States, Canada and even from foreign 
countries came a flood of money con- 
tributions that totaled many millions. 
The tents constituted the homes of 
many of the citizens for a long time, 
but gradually the ruins were cleared 
away and soon a new and still more 
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imposing city sprang up. The archi- 
tectural designs of the new buildings 
were much more beautiful and digni- 
fied than those of the structures de- 
stroyed. 

' Speak softly, but carry a big 
Stick." This aphorism, said to be a 
quotation from President Roosevelt, 
could well have come from him, for it 
aptly illustrates the character and 
poliey of the man. Just how much 
of this spirit was responsible for the 
spectacular voyage of 16 battleships 
of the United States navy around the 
South Ameriean continent, to San 
Francisco, and thence home by the 
way of the Isthmus of Suez, it is im- 
possible to say. There may have been 
diplomatie reasons for this remark- 
able display of America’s power at 
sea, for there had been indications of 
restlessness in some of the South 
American republies regarding the 
policy of the United States, and an 
inclination on their part to reject the 
quasi-protectorate established over 
them by the operations of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. This feeling had been 
m the process of incubation for a 
number of years in the larger repub- 
lies of South America, such as Brazil, 
and Argentina, resulting in such 
purely Latin-American theories of in- 
ternational relations as the Drago 
Doctrine. Of course it is impossible 
to say whether this movement on the 
part of the republics rendered it 
necessary for the administration to 
give a signal evidence of the power 
of the United States, and at the same 
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time to pay them the international 
compliment of sending to their ports 
one of the most perfectly equipped 
and powerful fleets of battleships 
ever dispatched upon а peaceful 
errand. 

In addition, too, there had beer 
rumors that Japan was inclined tc 
resent our new domination of the 
Pacific, and this, perhaps, had its in 
fluence in determining the extraor. 
Whatever may 
have been the diplomatic reasons, the 
fact remains that on December 16 
1907, in the presence of Presiden: 
Roosevelt and thousands of specta 
tors this magnificent array of battle 
ships broke anchorage and startec 
on its long voyage. 
under command of Rear Admira 
Robley D. Evans, or ‘ Fighting 
Bob,” as he was affectionately called 
The fleet consisted of the Connecticut, 
Captain H. Osterhaus commanding; 
the Kansas, Captain C. E. Vreeland; 
the Vermont, Captain W. P. Potter; 
the Louisiana, Captain Richard Wair- 
wright; the Georgia, Captain H. Mc 
Crea; the New Jersey, Captain 
W. H. H. Sutherland; the Rhod 
Island, Captain J. V. Murdock; tle 
Virginia, Captain S. Schroeder; tle 
Minnesota, Captain J. Hubbard; tle 
Ohio, Captain C. W. Bartlett; tle 
Missouri, Captain G. A. Merriam; tle 
Maine, Captain G. B. Harber; tle 
Alabama, Captain T. E. DeW. Уеейе;; 
the Illinois, Captain J. M. Bowye, 
the Kearsarge, Captain H. Hutchini; 
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and the Kentucky, Captain W. C. 
Cowles. 

There were four divisions of the 
fleet: the first, under command of 
Rear-Admiral Evans; the second, 
under Rear-Admiral William H. 
Emory; the third under Rear-Admi- 
ral Charles M. Thomas; and the 
fourth under command of Rear-Ad- 
miral Charles S. Sperry. The fleet 
was manned by some 14,000 men, and 
the value of the ships and stores was 
estimated to be approximately $100,- 
000,000. The first point touched in 
its itinerary was Port au Spain, Trin- 
idad, December 29, 1907. Leaving 
there, the ships proceeded to Rio Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, arriving January 12, 
1908. Here they were royally enter- 
tained by the citizens of the Brazilian 
capital, and left on the 22d for the 
Straits of Magellan, arriving at 
Punta Arenas, Chile, February 1. At 
this point the ships commenced their 
northward journey to the Pacific 
Coast of the United States, touching 
at Valparaiso, Chile, and Callao, 
Peru, finally arriving at Magdalena 
Bay, Mexico, where a month was 
spent in target practice. The first 
part of the voyage was ended by the 
arrival of the fleet at San Francisco, 
May 6, the ships having been at sea 
over two months. On July 7, pur- 
suant to orders from Washington, the 
fleet began the long voyage by the 
way of Europe back to its starting 
point. On this journey it visited 
Hawaii, Australia, the Philippines, 


Japan, and Chinese ports, reaching 
the Suez Canal January 3, 1909. 

After passing through the Canal, a 
month was spent visiting Mediterra- 
nean ports, during which time the 
fleet was honored by the crowned 
heads of Greece and Italy; the king 
and queen of Greece dining on board 
one of the battleships, and Rear- 
Admiral Sperry being entertained at 
Rome by the king of Italy. On Feb- 
ruary 6 the ships left Gibraltar on 
their homeward voyage across the 
Atlantic, arriving at Hampton Roads, 
February 22, 1909. 

In this voyage, perhaps the most 
remarkable ever made by a fleet of 
battleships, 45,000 miles were trav- 
eled, the time occupied being a year 
and two months, or 433 days. Of 
these 190 were spent in cruising, and 
243 in various ports. The fleet vis- 
ited every continent on the globe, and 
sailed across every important sea. 
During the journey around South 
America the health of Admiral Evans 
became very precarious, and although 
he maintained command of his fleet, 
he did so during a period of great 
physical distress. On the arrival at 
Magdalena Bay, he relinquished the 
command, being succeeded by Rear 
Admiral Thomas, who, in turn, a few 
days later, was relieved by Rear Ad- 
miral Sperry, under whose command 
the fleet continued its cireumnaviga- 
tion of the globe. 

The tremendous industrial expan- 
sion that set in soon after the close 
of the war with Spain, began as early 
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as 1904, to bear the logical fruits of 
such an era of prosperity. Many 
rumors gained circulation that there 
were men in the saddle at the finan- 
cial center of the nation, New York 
City, who were apparently riding to 
a fall. These had failed to recognize 
the fact that deeds tending to throw 
discredit on the methods of business 
in vogue at that place would rapidly 
plunge the whole country into eco- 
nomic chaos. One of these accusa- 
tions was to the effect that certain 
“ high financiers ’’ were gaining con- 
trol of banks and insurance com- 
panies in order to use their surplus 
in furthering speculative enterprises 
of a decidedly questionable nature. 
The proof of this faet was brought 
to the publie attention in a sud- 
den and almost accidental manner, 
through the exposures developed by 
а noisome family quarrel in the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company. 
This company had experienced a 
long and very successful career un- 
der its founder and president, H. H. 
Hyde, whose share in the property 
had passed upon his death to his son, 
James H. Hyde, the presidency fall- 
ing to J. W. Alexander. Mr. Hyde, 
it seemed, had but the slightest con- 
ception of his responsibilities and 
had abused his power over the re- 
sources of the company in a manner 
that menaced its integrity and threat- 
ened the savings of thousands of 
people. As the result a feud was in- 
augurated between the president of 
the company and himself that soon 
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reached the columns of the publie 
press. "The revelations were so ex- 
traordinary that an investigation 
became imperative, which under the 
skillful direction of Charles Е. 
Hughes, was extended to all com- 
panies doing life insurance business, 
The report of the Armstrong Com- 
mittee of the New York legislature 
(February, 1906), which had under- 
taken this highly desirable piece of 
house-cleaning, revealed a condition 
of affairs almost beyond belief. It 
was shown that many of the great 
companies were in the hands of offi- 
cials who were guilty of every abuse 
from negligence to actual embezzle- 
ment; that vast sums of money were 
spent in bribing legislators, and still 
more vast ones paid to offieials who 
did nothing more than sign the re- 
ceipts; that schemes of promotion 
were financed by the companies 
through the influence of insurance 
officials who hoped to profit by the 
same. These and many other irregu- 
larities were brought to light, and as 
a consequence criminal action was 
brought against five of the officials, 
which with suicides, deaths, exiles, 
and resignations, effected a more or 
less cleansing of the insurance house- 
hold. Legislation for the purpose ot 
preventing a recurrence of such con- 
ditions has been passed by New York 
(1906) and the majority of the other 
States, that of Texas being so drastic 
that 14 companies left the State im- 
mediately upon its passage. А bill 
for Federal regulation was proposed 
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by Senator John Е. Dryden, the presi- 
dent of the Prudential Company. 
This, however, was unfavorably re- 
ported upon by the committees to 
which it was referred, on the ground 
that imsurance was not interstate 
business, and therefore Federal legis- 
lation regarding the same was not 
constitutional. 

In spite of these revelations of the 
devious methods of modern finance, 
and the shock given to the credit of 
the financial center of the United 
States, the era of ‘‘ flush times" 
still continued. The year 1906 was 
one of the most prosperous the coun- 
try has known; there were splendid 
crops, wages were advanced, new 
records were made for iron and steel 
production, the railways had more 
business than they could handle, divi- 
dends were paid on stock that had 
never before earned a cent, and 
money was plentiful for promoting 
any kind of speculative enterprise. 
By the end of the year, however, it 
was evident that affairs were taking 
a downward turn, resulting during 
March, 1907, in a general unloading 
of speculative securities, producing a 
so-called “© rich man’s ’’ panic on the 
stock exchange. In spite of the fact 
that the crops were as large, and in- 
dustries as active as in the previous 
year, values continued to decline, pro- 
ducing a temporary stringency in Au- 
gust, which was followed by a financial 
crisis of unusual severity on October 
14, precipitated, it is said, by an 
endeavor of the Heinze brothers, 
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Charles W. Morse (later imprisoned, 
but pardoned), and others to corner 
the copper market. The collapse of 
this pool, the tremendous unloading of 
securities, and the failure of specu- 
lators to meet their obligations, pro- 
duced for a while a condition of af- 
fairs that threatened to close the 
stock exchange. This was prevented 
by the act of J. P. Morgan in coming 
to its rescue with $20,000,000, and 
by the cessation of stock dealing 
on margin. As the men who precipi- 
tated the crisis had obtained contro) 
of a chain of banks by the question- 
able process of purchasing one with 
the funds and securities of another, 
the frightened publie losing confi- 
dence began to withdraw its deposits 
from the banks in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, which resulted in the sus- 
pension of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company and some half dozen other 
banking institutions, and it was only 
by the most vigorous efforts on the 
part of Secretary of the Treasury 
George B. Cortelyou and the leaders 
of finance that more serious disasters 
were prevented. As it was the dam- 
age that was done was beyond calcu- 
lation, and swept over the whole 
country, producing in every place of 
importance a repetition of the condi- 
tions in New York. 

Various causes have been assigned 
for this panic, but none seem to ex- 
plain why it should have occurred 
during one of the most prosperous 
years in the history of the country. 
One explanation is that President 
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Roosevelt’s persecution of corporate 
interests was responsible; another 
that it was caused by the endeavor of 
these interests to discredit the admin- 
istration, and force favorable legis- 
lation; the third theory was that it 
was due to vast increases in the gold 
supply, and the according decrease in 
its purchasing power, resulting in ris- 
ing prices, speculation and undue ex- 
pansion of business. Whatever might 
be the true explanation, one thing 
was conclusively demonstrated, this 
was that the currency system of the 
nation lacked the flexibility necessary 
to permit it to cope with conditions 
such as the 1907 panic. 

Legislation had already been insti- 
tuted in the Fifty-ninth Congress; 
two remedial systems being рге- 
sented. The one that was finally 
passed, March 4, 1907, known as the 
Aldrich Bill, provided for the follow- 
ing modifications of the currency 
laws: the issuance of ten dollar gold 
certificates; of one and two dollar sil- 
ver certificates, replacing the ten dol- 
lar silver certificates outstanding; the 
abolishment of the distinction be- 
tween government receipts from cus- 
toms and from other sources; and the 
giving of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury discretion regarding the kinds of 
bonds to be required in securing pub- 
lic deposits in national banks; the 
publication of lists of such securities 
annually; the equitable distribution 
of deposits among States and Terri- 
tories; and the increase of the amount 
of national bank notes that could be 
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withdrawn from circulation in any 
one month from $3,000,000 to $9,000,- 
000. 

While this plan gave the Secretary 
of the Treasury more freedom in 
dealing with situations such as the 
country was experiencing at the time 
of its passage, nevertheless it was 
still felt to be inadequate, and the de- 
mand for further currency legisla- 
tion continued. This resulted in the 
presentation during the Sixtieth Con- 
gress of a number of schemes for im- 
proving the currency laws. The one 
that was adopted, the so-called Al- 
drich-Vreeland Act, provided for the 
issuance of additional emergency 
currency to the extent of $500,000,000 
in times of financial stringency, 
the banks issuing the same to pay 
a tax of not more than 10 per 
cent. for the privilege of issuing 
the same, and to deposit in the 
treasury United States money to the 
extent of 10 per cent. of the emer- 
gency notes as a fund for the redemp- 
tion of the notes of failed banks. The 
privilege of issuing these notes was 
given to any national bank in good 
standing, and the officials of the 
Treasury Department were author- 
ized to determine whether this emer- 
gency currency was necessary or not. 

This bill was bitterly fought by the 
Democratic party in Congress, with 
whom were united a number of Re- 
publicans who conceived that such 
legislation might increase the hold 
that the moneyed interests had upon 


the country. The most active oppo- 
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nent of the bill was Senator R. M. 
La Follette, of Wisconsin, who con- 
ducted a filibuster against the same, 
during which time he held the floor 
of the Senate continuously for eigh- 
teen hours. His efforts, however, 
were unavailing, for the bill was fi- 
nally passed on May 30, just before 
the adjournment of Congress. 

In 1908 public attention was ab- 
sorbed by the elections of President 
and Vice-President and numerous 
State officials. The greatest interest 
centered in the nominations of the 
Republican and Democratic parties, 
but more particularly the former be- 
cause it was generally supposed that 
President Roosevelt would use his 
influence to insure the nomination of 
one who was favorable to his policies 
and who would carry them out to their 
ultimate successful completion. The 
first important party to hold its con- 
vention was the Populist party which 
at St. Louis on April 3 nominated 
Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, and 
Samuel W. Williams, of Indiana. In 
May the Socialist party at Chicago 
nominated Eugene V. Debs, of Indi- 
ana, and Ben Hanford, of New York; 
on June 18 the Republieans at Chi- 
cago nominated William Н. Taft, of 
Ohio, and on the 19th James S. Sher- 
man, of New York; William J. Bryan, 
of Nebraska, and John W. Kern, of 
Indiana, were nominated by the 
Demoerats at Denver on Juiy 16; 
Eugene W. Chafin, of Illinois, and 
Aaron S. Watkins, of Ohio, were 
nominated by the Prohibition party 
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at Columbus, Ohio, on July 16; and 
the Independence party at Chieago 
on July 28 nominated Thomas L. 
Hisgen, of Massachusetts, and John 
T. Graves of New York (formerly of 
Georgia). 

The Republican platform, beside 
indorsing the policies of the Roosevelt 
administration, declared ‘‘ that the 
rules of procedure in the federal 
courts with respect to the issuance of 
the writ of injunction should be more 
accurately defined by statute and that 
no injunction or temporary restrain- 
ing ofder should be issued without 
notice, except when irreparable injury 
would result from delay,’’ ete. The 
financial panic of 1907 was scantily 
and feebly dealt with, but promises 
were made, among other things, for a 
better currency system; for a com- 
plete revision of the tariff by a special 
session of Congress immediately after 
the inauguration; for the ‘‘ enforce- 
ment in letter and spirit of the XIII., 
XIV., and XV. amendments to the 
Constitution, which were designed for 
the protection and advancement of 
the negro "; for the immediate ad- 
mission of the territories of Arizona 
and New Mexico as separate States; 
and for free trade ‘‘ with limita- 
tions with the Philippines. 

The Democratic platform protested 
against allowing the government to 
remain in the ** grip of those who 
have made it a business asset of the 
favor-seeking corporations ??; and de- 
nounced the increase of Federal 
office-holders, the ‘‘ frightful ex- 
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travagances ’’ of the party in power, 
** the absolute domination of the 
Speaker ” of the House, and Roose- 
velt’s interest in Taft’s nomination 
as the ‘‘ establishment of a dynasty.’’ 
It demanded publicity in campaign 
contributions (although a law to this 
effect had been enacted two years be- 
fore); a revision of the tariff by the 
reduction of import duties and the 
adoption of a graduated scale to 
bring the tariff down to a strictly 
revenue-producing basis (as against 
the Republican plan for continued 
protective duties and the adoption of 
maximum and minimum rates in or- 
der to obtain concessions from other 
eountries). It also proposed to li- 
cense corporations doing 25 per cent. 
of the business of the country in their 
lines and to prohibit any corporation 
from doing more than 50 per cent. of 
the business. It demanded that bank 
deposits be guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment as a means of preventing 
panics; and hinted at the exclusion 
of the Japanese by declaring the 
party ‘‘ opposed to the admission of 
Asiatic immigrants who cannot be 
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amalgamated with our population, 
and whose presence among us would 
raise a race issue and involve us in 
diplomatic controversies with Orien- 
tal powers.’’ 

The result of the election was an 
overwhelming victory for Taft, who 
received an electoral vote of 321 
against an electoral vote of 162 for 
Bryan. Mr. Taft was inaugurated on 
March 4, 1909, and selected the fol- 
lowing men for his cabinet: Philander 
C. Knox, of Pennsylvania, Secretary 
of State; Franklin MacVeagh, of Illi- 
nois, Secretary of the "Treasury; 
Jacob M. Dickinson, of Tennessee, 
Secretary of War; George von L. 
Meyer, of Massachusetts, Secretary 
of the Navy; Frank Н. Hitchcock, of 
the Distriet of Columbia, Postmaster- 
General; James Wilson, of Iowa, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; George W. 
Wickersham, of New York, Attorney- 
General; Riehard A. Ballinger, of 
Washington, Secretary of the In- 
terior; and Charles Nagel, of Mis- 
souri, Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
1909—1913. 
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In the interval between election and 
inauguration — usually not so much 
a breathing spell as a breathless prep- 
aration for new duties — Mr. Taft 
condueted himself with becoming dig- 
nity and judicial serenity. His mid- 
winter sojourn in the South, osten- 
sibly for rest, meditation and Cabinet- 
building, was nevertheless filled with 
duties that not only placed him in the 
public eye but proved the kindly dis- 
position toward him of the great body 
of his fellow citizens. Probably no 
other President has entered office 
with so few enemies or so general a 
suspension of prejudgment. 

The inauguration on March 4 oc- 
curred with a setting of spectacularly 
bad weather conditions, but was other- 
wise auspicious. The inaugural ad- 
dress, wise and temperate, ** had not 
a word in it,” said a leading New 
York paper, ‘‘ to disturb the peace of 
mind of any honest man," nor, re- 
marked another, ' anything of the 


heat and fury of the prosecutor." In 
the very first paragraph the new Pres- 
ident declared it to be his unequivocal 
purpose to make the maintenance and 
enforcement of the Roosevelt reforms 
a most important feature of his Ad- 
ministration. АП references to pro- 
posed changes in the interstate com- 
merce and anti-trust laws contained 
a reassurance to business that they 
* shall conserve only stability and 
healthy growth." His well-known 
views on the tariff were restated as a 
conception of a ** protection equal to 
the difference in the cost of production 
abroad and the cost of production 
here," and he added: ‘‘ In the mak- 
ing of a tariff bill the prime motive 
is taxation and the securing thereby 
of a revenue ’’— stopping short of 
appending the word ‘‘ only ’’ which 
forms the crux of the Democratic view 
of the tariff. And in the handling of 
phases of the Southern question and 
of injunctions, Mr. Taft outlined a 
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well-matured, just, disinterested, con- 
structive policy, that appealed to in- 
telligent men regardless of party. 
On March 6 President Taft issued 
a eall for a special session of Con- 
gress to convene on March 15, on 
which day it assembled and reélected 
Speaker Cannon, somewhat dampen- 
ing the choice, however, with slight 
modifications of the House rules as a 
precursor of greater changes to fol- 
low in succeeding sessions, The next 
day Sereno E. Payne, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, intro- 
duced a tariff bill embodying the re- 
sults of several months of anticipa- 
tory investigation, in which hearings 
and documentary evidence covering 
over 4,000 articles had been under 
advisement; and the battle-royal over 
the tariff measure of 1909 was on. 
After a long debate the House 
passed the Payne bill on April 9, and 
sent it to the Senate which, on April 
12, reported a substitute measure 
known as the Aldrich bill. The Payne 
bill placed iron ore, and petroleum 
and its products, on the free list; made 
reductions on iron and steel and their 
manufactures, and on chemicals, coal, 
hides and lumber; and increased the 
duties on many textiles, and on gloves 
and hosiery —the two latter items 
to a startling extent. The Aldrich 
bill made even fewer concessions — 
the rate on lumber, for instance, be- 
ing 90 per cent. higher than in the 
House bill. So extreme was the char- 
acter of this bill that the powerful 
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group of Western Senators* (who 
dissented and made vigorous but un- 
availing protests against the provi- 
sions, finally voting negatively on the 
conference report) became known as 
“ Insurgents ’’ or ““ Progressives.’’ 
These, with the twenty ‘‘ Insur- 
gents ’’ of the House whose activities 
had thus far taken the direction of 
opposition to ''rules," formed the 
nucleus of what afterwards came to 
be knoavn as the Progressive move- 
ment, leading finally to the formation 
of a new party bearing that name. 
In spite of strenuous opposition — 
more, in fact, from the new element 
just referred to, in the Republican 
party itself, than from the Democrats 
—the measure passed the Senate on 
July 8, and, four days later, went to 
the conference committee. Indeed 
the whole tariff campaign of 1909 was 
not so much an occasion for partisan 
strife as a contest among diversified 
interests or between the “© interests "' 
and publie opinion. The ancient free- 
trade arguments were extinct; on the 
other hand, ** the old idea of univer- 
sal, all-around protection, every sin- 


*The seven Senators who, though Republicans, 
finally voted against the bill in its completed 
form were: Beveridge of Indiana; Bristow, of 
Kansas; Clapp and Nelson, of Minnesota, Cum- 
mins and Dolliver, of Iowa; and La Folette, of 
Wisconsin. While all thus protested against the 
“upward revision " which they believed character- 
ized the bill, Senator Beveridge recorded, by his 
vote, а special protest against the emasculation 
of the tariff commission feature, by which it was 
intended that the rulings of the commission 
should be restricted to the “maximum and mini- 
mum " clause. 
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CHANGES IN THE TARIFF SCHEDULE. 


gle product getting its ‘ just recom- 
pense of reward ' in a perfectly equi- 
table tariff, was admitted to have 
broken down. * * * At last the 
forgotten consumer had been given a 
thought. This tendency toward 
greater consideration for public opin- 
ion was not as marked as could 
be desired and showed itself, among 
other ways, in the somewhat be- 
lated efforts of President Taft to 
secure concessions from members of 
the conference committee looking 
toward the lowering of some of the 
schedules. Such efforts on the Presi- 
dent’s part were made, and, to some 
extent, effectively, for he obtained 
lower rates on iron ore, hides, coal, 
oil and lumber. With this the strug- 
gle ended; the conference report was 
adopted on August 5, and the Payne- 
Aldrich bill became the law of the 
land.* 

The tariff schedules in which the 
greatest 
metals and their manufactures; cot- 
ton manufactures; silk and silk manu- 


changes occurred were: 


factures; chemicals, oils and paint; 
lumber; paper pulp and paper; hides 
and leather. In the metal schedules 
generally lower duties prevailed, as 
was true of lumber and leather, with 
petroleum, hides, iron ore and ground 
wood pulp on the free list; while on 
silks and many of the chemicals and 
all of the better grades of cotton 


* This act is officially designated as “An Act 
to Provide Revenue, Equalize Duties and Encour- 
age the Industries of the United States, and for 
Other Purposes.” 
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higher duties were imposed or the old 
Dingley rates were retained. The 
* maximum and minimum ”’ clause is 
a novel device for attempting to se- 
cure commercial concessions from 
other countries. The minimum rates 
are those of the current bill; the maxi- 
mum rates add 25 per cent. to every 
duty in the dutiable list, and are ap- 
plicable to the products of all foreign 
countries with which there are no 
commercial agreements. А tariff 
board was created to assist the Presi- 
dent in administering the ‘‘ maximum 
and minimum ’’ provisions, but with 
no authority to constitute itself a com- 
mission for collating general data, as 
the President had requested and Sen- 
ator Beveridge had battled for.* And 
lastly, in order to meet present and 
expected deficits (on June 30 the def- 
icit was $89,000,000) and to provide 
additional revenues, a corporation tax 
clause was enacted, providing that all 
corporations should pay a tax of one 
per cent. on all incomes in excess of 
$5,000. 

When the President signed the bill 
he accompanied it with an apologetic 
statement to the effect that the bill 
was ** not a complete compliance with 
the promises made, strictly inter- 
preted,’’ but he claimed it to be the 
result of a sincere effort on the part 
of the Republican party to make a 


*In September the President appointed as the 
members constituting the tariff board Prof. Henry 
C. Emery, of Yale University, James B. Reynolds, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and Alvin 
H. Sanders, of Chicago. 
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** downward revision." The country, 
grateful to have at least a temporary 
quietus put upon the vexatious tariff 
agitation, seemed at first inclined to 
exercise a little auto-suggestion and 
good naturedly to acquiesce in the 
President's opinion as to the actual 
downwardness of the revision. A veto 
had not been demanded even by the 
Insurgents, as it would have created 
needless confusion, and the apology 
was evidently accepted in lieu of a 
veto. But an entirely new note of ir- 
ritation апа dissatisfaction was 
sounded, at first against conditions 
and gradually against the President 
himself, on reading his '* Winona 
speech " of September 17, in which 
he characterized the Payne-Aldrich 
bill as ** the best tariff bill the Repub- 
lieans had ever made." "This ‘‘ best- 
ever ’’ speech caused, to put it mildly, 
a gasp of surprise, and, while it can- 
not be said that a revulsion of feeling 
was at once aroused, the country be- 
gan thoughtfully to ask itself whether 
a measure which not even its makers 
had been enabled entirely to justify 
and which contained so many palpable 
inequalities was indeed the country's 
last, best word in tariff construction. 

It was during the height of the dis- 
cussion on the tariff that decisive ac- 
tion was taken on the income tax. The 
United States had once proposed, and 
twice passed, income-tax bills. The 
first of the two enacted was a war 
measure, and was in effect from 1861 
to 1872. The second was supplemen- 
tary to the Wilson Tariff Act of 1894, 


PASSAGE OF THE INCOME TAX BILL. 


as a precaution against the expected 
deficit caused by the reduction of im- 
port duties. But the deficit did not 
materialize, and as the apportionment 
among the States was not made ac- 
cording to population and representa- 
tion, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on May 20, 1895, declared this 
clause of the act unconstitutional. 
The law had proposed to levy a uni- 
form tax of 2 per cent. on all incomes 
over $4,000. 

But the friends of the income tax 
idea, believing the Supreme Court de- 
cision was not aimed at the principle 
itself but only the method of its appli- 
cation, finally succeeded in having the 
following resolution passed by Con- 
gress on July 12, 1909, calling for an 
amendment to the Constitution as 
Article XVI: 


“The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes from whatever source de- 
rived, without apportionment, among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration.” 


It will be seen that the last two 
clauses are intended to meet the ob- 
jections of the Supreme Court to the 
acts of 1894, but the clause ‘‘ from 
whatever source derived ’’ became the 
fruitful source of much controversy. 
It was held that this feature would 
bestow upon Congress the power to 
lay a tax on the income from State 
and municipal bonds, Governor 
Hughes taking the lead in opposition 
to the principle, although in favor of 
the amendment in general, fearing 
that it would endanger the borrow- 
ing power of the States. But Senator 


THE BALLINGER-PINCHOT CONTROVERSY. 


Elihu Root and other constitutional 
lawyers took the view that Congress 
would not be required by this amend- 
ment to levy on such bonds, and would 
not be likely to do so; moreover, that 
the courts, following long precedent, 
would in all probability forbid such 
taxation. 

The affirmative vote of 36 States is 
necessary for adoption, and, up to De- 
cember of 1912, 34 States had voted 
in the affirmative, 4 had refused to 
ratify and the others had taken no ac- 
tion or only partial action. 

But interest in the tariff as well as 
in other public measures was for a 
time diverted by a deplorable contro- 
versy that arose over conservation 
policies. This grew out of an attack 
made upon Secretary Ballinger re- 
garding his relations to certain al- 
leged fraudulent claims for mineral 
properties in Alaska. After the gold 
discoveries, this terra incognita was 
populated by thousands of fortune 
hunters, towns of considerable im- 
portance sprung up, and a more effi- 
cient system of administration was or- 
ganized. The occupancy of the gold 
fields directed attention toward other 
mineral products, in search of which 
Alaska had been thoroughly explored, 
with the resultant discovery that it 
was as rich in other natural resources 
as in the more precious metals. Cop- 
per, coal, iron and other mineral de- 
posits were found in abundance, and 
the ‘‘ interests ’’ quietly began to ab- 
sorb enormous tracts through the 
operations of the land-grant laws. As 
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each applicant under the homestead 
law could obtain only 160 acres, and, 
under the law supervising mineral 
lands, could purchase only a certain 
maximum amount, it was the policy of 
unscrupulous men to obtain vastly 
more land than the law allowed by 
dummy entries and fraudulent claims. 

The most active of these exploiters 
were alleged to be the Guggenheims 
who already had virtual control of the 
copper industry of Colorado. The 
charges against Secretary Ballinger 
were made public by a special agent 
of the Federal government, Lewis R. 
Glavis, who asserted that certain so- 
called ** Cunningham claims ’’ were 
fraudulent, and were in reality a part 
of an organized effort of the Guggen- 
heims to obtain control of the most 
valuable mineral deposits of Alaska. 
Mr. Glavis alleged that not only was 
the Secretary of the Interior aware of 
the nature of these claims through 
knowledge gained by him when com- 
missioner of the land office, but that he 
had been instrumental in furthering 
them. Glavis submitted his charges 
to Attorney-General Wickersham and, 
as a result, was deposed from his po- 
sition by order of the President, who 
made a statement to the effect that he 
had full knowledge of Mr. Ballinger’s 
acts and had utmost confidence in his 
integrity. This action was soon fol- 
lowed by a summary dismissal of Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Chief Forester, who, in 
a letter to Senator Dolliver, had 
rather broadly intimated that the 
President was somewhat mistaken as 
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to his faets. As a result of the charges 
of Mr. Glavis, a joint committee was 
appointed by Congress to look into 
the affair. After a protracted investi- 
gation lasting more than a year, 
a report was rendered by this joint 
committee through its chairman, Sen- 
ator Nelson, fully exonerating Secre- 
tary Ballinger, thus settling the ** Bal- 
linger-Pinchot controversy '' and es- 
tablishing the principle that publie 
lands are not to be subjected to pri- 
vate exploitation. Another excellent 
result of the acrimonious dispute was 
to establish upon a firmer basis than 
ever a wise and equitable policy of 
*‹ eonservation." The opponents of 
Mr. Ballinger, it should be remarked, 
were evidently actuated by over-zeal- 
ous anxiety for the public welfare 
rather than by the extreme and harsh 
methods that President Taft de- 
nounced as the weapons of the ‘‘ un- 
scrupulous conspiracy." 

On March 7 Mr. Ballinger resigned 
his office as Secretary of the Interior, 
with health impaired but no longer 
** under fire," and Walter L. Fisher 
of Illinois, was appointed his succes- 
sor. Later in the year the new Secre- 
tary ordered the Cunningham claims 
cancelled, thus releasing the Alaska 
mineral lands which these claims had 
sought to control. 

Aside from the corporation tax levy, 
which, however, was not primarily 
an anti-trust measure, though it was 
destined to have an important bear- 
ing on trust questions because of its 
publieity features, the first important 


PROSECUTION OF THE SUGAR TRUST. 


movement of the Administration in 
opposition to the trusts was the prose- 
eution of the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company. "There were two dis- 
tinet lines of government procedure. 
One was to recover damages in a suit 
brought by the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Refining Company for the closing of 
its plant by the larger concern. Set- 
tlement was made out of court, but the 
government used this settlement as a 
basis of an indietment for fraud in 
violation of the eriminal elause of the 
Sherman Law. The statute of limita- 
tions was invoked by the defendants 
and upheld by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, an appeal from which was 
immediately carried by the Govern- 
ment to the Supreme Court. Another 
class of cases against the ‘‘ Sugar 
Trust" grew out of frauds in the 
weighing of imported sugar and also 
in paying duties on lower grades of 
sugar than those that were actually 
imported. In September, large sums 
were paid to the Government by two 
companies in the Trust as preliminary 
installments or settlement in full of 
all back shortages of duties on sugar. 

Other policies became prominent. 
A special message of President Taft 
on January 7, 1910, made further 
regulation of railroads and certain 
modifications of existing anti-trust 
laws the leading order of business for 
the first regular session of the Sixty- 
First Congress — а message that has 
been pronounced worthy of ‘‘ the 
highest place in his achievements as 
lawyer and statesman.?' 


THE MANN-ELKINS ACT AND THE COMMERCE COURT. 


The views of the President with re- 
gard to railroad regulations were 
largely met in the Mann-Elkins bill, 
finally passed after a long and notable 
debate on June 18, 1910. It supple- 
ments the Hepburn Act of 1906 in 
greatly enlarging the powers of the 
Federal Government over railways, 
and makes it much more diffieult than 
heretofore for the railroads to conceal 
rebating from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Among other 
powers the Commission was granted 
the right to suspend new tariffs for 
ten months, if necessary, while hear- 
ings were being held; and this pro- 
vision was invoked when, shortly be- 
fore the passage of the Mann-Elkins 
Aet, several Western roads inereased 
their freight rates between all points, 
to take effect July 1. These tariffs 
were therefore suspended, and on 
February 24, 1911, the decision was 
handed down refusing rate advances 
on eastern and western roads, but 
granting most of the increases asked 
by southwestern roads.* 

The creation of the Commerce 
Court was one of the principal ad- 
vanees made by the Mann-Elkins Aet, 
and one which the President had con- 
sistently striven for from the first.t 


* Another important instance when this exten- 
sion clause was put into operation was near the 
end of the administration, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on August 31, 1912, extending 
until December 31, 1912, proposed increases in 
freight rates from eastern points to Pacific coast 
points. 

т The members of the Commerce Court were 
Martin A. Knapp, formerly chairman of the 
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This court was designed to review 
cases on which appeal should be made 
from the decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in lieu of hav- 
ing them passed upon, as formerly, by 
the United States Circuit Courts. 
This was not only in the interests of 
greater expedition but, it was hoped, 
of a more searching and painstaking 
adjudication than the busier courts 
could make. Up to the close of 1911 
the Commerce Court had rendered 
decisions in 27 appeals from rulings, 
usually in favor of the railroads 
against the shippers, and in only three 
cases sustaining the original orders of 
the Commission. А distinct hostility 
against the court gradually grew up, 
and in 1912 only the utmost exertions 
on the part of President Taft saved 
it from being wiped out of existence 
by Congress. Other troubles eulmin- 
ated in 1912, when the House of Rep- 
resentatives presented to the Senate 
articles of impeachment against one 
of the judges of the court, Robert W. 
Archbald, for alleged business trans- 
actions with railroad companies at 
times when the railroads were liti- 
gants before the Commerce Court and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In accordance with another section 
of the Mann-Elkins Act the President, 
in 1910, appointed the Railroad Se- 
curities Commission to decide whether 


Interstate Commerce Commission, John E. Car- 
land, Robert W. Archbald, William Н. Hunt and 
Julian W. Mack. The first public sesssion was 
held in Washington, D. C.. on April 3, 1911. 
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railway stock and bond issues could 
properly come under Federal regula- 
tion.* The committee reported on De- 
cember 11, 1911, that it would be prac- 
tieally impossible to do so, but made 
several important suggestions for 
amendments to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which should provide for 
giving the fullest publicity to every 
detail of railway financiering. 

The second part of the President's 
message of January 7 dealt with pro- 
posed modifieations of the anti-trust 
law. The message argued that large 
combinations of capital were not in- 
trinsically unfair, yet it was necessary, 
for judicial investigations to be insti- 
tuted whenever suspicions of viola- 
tions were aroused. This disturbance 
to business was to be deprecated and, 
it was thought, could be eliminated if 
the great concerns should subject 
themselves to Federal regulation 
under the terms of a National incor- 
poration act. This would enable a line 
to be drawn between trusts that had 
nothing to conceal and those that em- 
ployed unlawful methods — between 
“© good trusts ’’ and ‘“‘ bad trusts." 
A constructive bill was drawn by the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Wickersham, 
and presented to Congress, but formal 
debate on it was soon withdrawn 
pending the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
cases. This postponement, as well as 


*The members of this commission were: 
Arthur T. Hadley, President of Yale University, 
F. N. Judson, Frederick Strauss, Walter L. 
Fisher and Prof. B. H. Meyer. 


THE WICKERSHAM BILL. 


the provisions of the bill itself, were 
considered as a few among many hope- 
ful indications of a much more reason- 
able spirit as regards the regulation 
of industrial corporations — a weak- 
ening of the demand for ruthlessly 
** smashing big trusts.’’ In President 
Taft's ‘‘ Lincoln Day Speech” at 
New York, for instance (in which, by 
the way, he reiterated his ‘‘ best 
ever” characterization of the new 
tariff) he disclaimed ** all intention of 
pursuing the corporations in a hostile 
spirit." The Administration’s atti- 
tude toward the whole trust question 
made it more and more evident that 
regulation and publicity, properly ap- 
plied, would be powerful factors in 
discriminating between lawful and un- 
lawful combinations; and that was 
one of the chief aims sought by the 
Wickersham bill. 

Prosecutions were continued during 
1910 and the early part of 1911 against 
the Sugar Trust, the meat packers, the 
Window Glass Trust, the Electrical 
Trust, and many others, but although, 
in nearly all cases, the Government ad- 
vanced inexorably toward the heart of 
the citadel and no truce was called, yet 
the chances of final victory or defeat 
could not be accurately gauged until 
the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco Trust cases should be an- 
nounced. So momentous and far 
reaching were the consequences of 
these decisions felt to be that a little 
more detail must be ventured in re- 
counting the procedure and its effects. 


THE STANDARD OIL DECISION. 


In November of 1909, the United 
States circuit court at St. Paul, Minne- 
sofa, had declared the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey a ‘‘ combina- 
tion in restraint of trade ’’ and there- 
fore illegal under the Sherman Act 
as not only a combination but a 
monopoly, the decree of the court 
being an order for dissolution and an 
injunction against the formation of 
any similar eombinations. An appeal 
was taken by the company, in Decem- 
ber of 1909, to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, alleging sixty-five 
errors. The case was first argued in 
Mareh of the following year, but 
owing to the death of Justice Drewer 
and Chief Justice Fuller, the illness of 
Justice Moody, and the fact that Jus- 
tice Lurton had not been upon the 
bench when the first arguments were 
made, à reargument was heard in 
January of 1911. 

The principal contentions of the 
defence were, briefly, that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company was not a combina- 
tion of subidiary rival companies but 
only a natural, simple evolution of an 
expanding industry, a private under- 
taking that had a right to use trade 
devices in advancing its interests, not 
а public service corporation that 
would come under closer legal re- 
strictions. The government, on the 
other hand, endeavored to show ob- 
vious *' intent "' to secure restraint of 
trade and monopoly, evidences being 
found,it was alleged, in transportation 
rebating, price discriminations, and 
other unfair methods that enabled the 
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company to establish and maintain 
monopoly. 

The decision was handed down on 
May 15, 1911, written by Chief Justice 
White and concurred in by eight mem- 
bers (vigorously dissented from, 
however, by Justice Harlan), the 
erux of which was the now famous 
** rule of reason ” principle that the 
Sherman Law should in each case 
coming up for adjudication be given 
a “© reasonable ’’ interpretation. The 
Supreme Court, nevertheless, found 
the Standard Oil Company guilty of 
illegal combination, and ordered its 
dissolution on September 1, 1911. 
The order of the court was strictly 
obeyed, and on that date the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey sur- 
rendered the ownership of the stock of 
other oil companies. 

While the first effect upon business 
men of the decision was optimistic, 
there was a feeling of doubt whether 
the dissolution actually dissolved, al- 
though technically the law had been 
strictly complied with. There was a 
very general endorsement, too, of Jus- 
tice Harlan's view that ** reasonable 
interpretation "' led, or might lead, to 
emendations of legislative enactments 
by means of the judicial construction 
placed upon them, creating ‘‘ judge- 
made law ’’ that would ‘‘ in the long 
run prove disastrous for our political 
system." The uncertainty produced 
by the necessity of interpreting each 
particular case as it arose, rather than 
by a general principle applying to all 
cases, was deprecated also, and it was 
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feared that its effect upon the expan- 
sion of legitimate business would be 
hampering. But the country had not 
recovered from its rather dazed con- 
dition when, only two weeks later, the 
Supreme Court handed down a deci- 
sion requiring the dissolution of the 
American Tobacco Company, suit 
against which had been begun in the 
circuit court for the southern district 
of New York in July of 1907. The 
higher court swept away the interpre- 
tation of facts made by the circuit 
court, as well as the interpretation 
of law, and held the combination 
unlawful ‘‘ not only because of the 
dominion and control over the tobacco 
trade which actually exists ’’ but be- 
cause ''the conclusion of wrongful 
purposes and illegal combination is 
overwhelmingly established by the un- 
disputed facts of the evidence." 

In June of 1911, the circuit court 
granted to the government contention 
a decree of dissolution against the Du- 
Pont Powder Company and, in Octo- 
ber of the same year, decrees against 
the Southern Grocers Association 
and the Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company, the latter com- 
monly known as the “ Bathtub 
Trust." It was in October also 
that suit was filed ш the United 
States court at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, against the United States Steel 
Corporation and eighteen individuals, 
seeking the dissolution not only of the 
corporation itself but of its constituent 
eompanies as well. This prosecution 
is perhaps the most important and far- 


CASES OF THE TOBACCO AND OTHER TRUSTS. 


reaching yet started under the Sher- 
man Law, not so much on account of 
the enormous capitalization of the 
Trust as its acknowledged freedom 
from some of the worst features that 
had characterized other corporations. 
Two suits, civil and criminal, were also 
begun against the Beef Trust, one re- 
sult of which was tbat, in the summer 
of 1912, the corporation was obliged to 
publish its plan for dissolution. In 
the latter year the Attorney-General 
asked the Supreme Court to dissolve 
the merger of the Union Pacific and 
Southern railroads, and took decisive 
measures against the Harvester Trust. 

One of the most important events of 
the second year of Mr. Taft’s admin- 
istration was the satisfactory culmina- 
tion of the century-long and some- 
times bellicose disputes between the 
United States and Great Britain re- 
garding the North American fisheries. 
These disputes had resolved them- 
selves into seven questions involving 
the interpretation of the Anglo-Ameri- 
ean Treaty of 1818 and were referred 
to the Hague Tribunal for final settle- 
ment. It was a triumph for the cause 
of international arbitration that these 
vexing and sometimes threatening 
complications could be adjudicated so 
smoothly and that the result should be 
accepted with such entire acquiescence 
by the parties concerned. The deci- 
sion was rendered on September 7, 
1910, and became irrevocable on Sep- 
tember 12. During the five-day period 
allowed by law for protest, no protest 
whatever, or even comment, was offici- 
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ally offered by either the British or 
United States governments. 

There were five arbitrators on the 
board of award, the United States 
being represented by the Hon. George 
Gray, of Delaware, of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals; the 
leading counsel for the United States 
was Senator Elihu Root.* Of the 
seven questions, the first and fifth 
were decided contrary to the claims of 
the United States, the others in her 
favor. The first question involved the 
point whether any ‘‘ reasonable regu- 
lations made by Great Britain, Canada 
and Newfoundland in the form of 
municipal laws, ordinances or rules 
must be submitted to the consent of 
the United States.’’ Its decision in 
the negative appears to impartial ob- 
servers a reasonable one, as any other 
view would have been, seemingly, an 
unwarrantable cession of sovereignty 
on the part of those countries. The 
fifth question involved the ‘‘ head- 
land doctrine.’’ The British had con- 
tended that ‘‘ the three marine miles 
within which the United States agreed 
not to fish should be measured from 
an imaginary line drawn across the 


*The other members of the tribunal were; 
President of the Tribunal, Dr. Heinrich Lam- 
masch, of Austria, professor in the University 
of Vienna and member of the upper house of the 
Austrian Parliament; His Excellency, A. F. de 
Savornin Lohman, former Minister of State of 
the Netherlands; Canada’s special representative, 
Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Justice of the 
Dominion Supreme Court; and Dr. Luis Maria 
Drago, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
the Argentine Republic, probably the most eminent 
jurist of South America, 


mouth of the bay, no matter how wide, 
from headland to headland,’’ while 
America argued that the line should 
follow the coast’s sinuosities. One of 
the judges, Dr. Drago, dissented from 
the majority opinion on this question 
—which was some consolation to 
American pride. 

The other five points, on which the 
United States won, established that 
hereafter the British cannot compel 
our fishermen to report to custom 
houses; they cannot impose on these 
fishermen light, harbor or other dues 
when entering bays or harbors for 
shelter or other necessities; we may 
employ men who are not inhabitants of 
the United States on our fishing ves- 
sels, and these vessels have the right to 
purchase supplies and to enjoy other 
commercial privileges. The award 
provided also— and this was not the 
least of the benefits it wrought — that 
other disputed fishing regulations be 
submitted to a commission, the com- 
position of which is stipulated, and 
recommended that a similar perma- 
nent commission be created for the 
settlement of future disputes. 

One of the chief causes of the mid- 
administration revolt, so likely to 
occur against the party in power, had 
its inception in the tariff, that ancient 
trouble-maker for more than one Pres- 
ident. While the business world had a 
sincere purpose to regard the new 
schedules as a fixed fact for at least 
some years to come and so adjust it- 
self to changed conditions, the country 
as a whole, including many leaders in 
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the Republiean party, felt, and sup- 
pressed no qualms in saying, that 
the party had not redeemed the prom- 
ises made in the platform of 1908. 
The ** iniquitous Schedule К ’’— the 
woolen section — which, with the 
cotton schedule, was supposed to keep 
up high priees on elothing — were 
both subjected to a galling fire; while 
as for the ** rubber robbery,’’ Senator 
Bristow, a leading Insurgent, laid the 
responsibility for its extortionate 
rates directly at the door of Senator 
Aldrich himself. The opponents of 
the tariff charged that the 1909 tariff, 
from which so much had been ex- 
pected, was simply a new and aggra- 
vated example of log-rolling and in- 
ter-bargaining of special interests. 
Newspapers and magazines reiterated 
the question whether that could be 
considered a “© reasonable ’’ profit to 
American industries which increased 
the duties on cotton, for instance, by 
amounts ranging from 40 to 85 per 
cent. And Senator Dolliver, another 
Insurgent, related how the Diamond 
Rubber Company of Ohio had in ten 
years declared stock dividends in- 
creasing its capital from $50,000 to 
$10,009,000. Indeed this same Sen- 
ator declared, shortly before the fall 
elections, that ‘‘ the public has asked 
and asked again, in vain, for some one 
to point out a single reduction on any 
article ready to enter into consump- 
tion which has a commercial signifi- 
cance of any sort." This phase 
touched the publie at a tender spot, 
for it seemed to indieate one source, 
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at least, of undeniable increases in the 
rates of many important articles of 
general consumption. The President, 
however, asserted thet the general av- 
erage duty was less ,nder the Payne- 
Aldrich Act than under those preced- 
ing, as it embraced ‘‘ decreases on 
654 items, involving a consumption 
value of $5,000,000,000.’’ There being 
this radical difference of opinion, all 
parties agreed to l ave the tariff ques- 
tion in statu quo until the electorate 
had expressed its opinion by the bal- 
lot. Certain it was that the new cus- 
toms duties produced a revenue of 
$15,000,000 over that of 1909, and the 
new corporation tax produced $25,- 
000,000 more, the latter item being a 
clear gain. Proclamations were issued 
and the entire machinery of the ‘‘ max- 
imum and minimum ’’ rate clause put 
in operation, so that the entire import 
trade of the country was brought to 
the basis of the minimum rates. 
The tariff board, it may be remem- 
bered, was created for the primary 
purpose of assisting to adjust the 
* maximum and minimum ?? rates, but 
the President, who had from the first 
been alive to the advantages of an ex- 
pert tariff commission for wide re- 
searches on which to base future tariff 
legislation, asked and obtained from 
Congress an appropriation of $250,- 
000 to continue the board for another 
year. The scope of its field was not 
officially enlarged, but there seemed to 
be an understanding that a general 
quest for information should be car- 
ried on which should further the ** ad- 
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ministration of the tariff Таз?! The 
next year another appropriation, 
nearly as large, was voted, and Con- 
gress instructed the new board, now 
increased to five members,* to report 
on the wool schedule by December 1, 
1911. The policy of a permanent 
tariff commission seemed thus to be 
practically established, and has raised 
hopes in the public mind that tariff 
revision may yet be based upon a non- 
partisan, business-like, scientific in- 
vestigation rather than being the play- 
thing of selfish interests. 

The tariff agitation throughout the 
Taft Administration was a leading oc- 
casion, though not the only one, of the 
remarkable, almost spontaneous, de- 
velopment of ** progressivism,’’ which 
early manifested itself in a spirit of 
revolt against the rules under which 
the House of Representatives con- 
ducted its business. There had long 
been a Committee on Rules, consist- 
ing of four members appointed by the 
Speaker who was, ez officio, the fifth 
member of the committee and its 
chairman. This committee had entire 
charge of legislative procedure and 
was well-nigh able to dictate the bills 
which should, or should not, come be- 
fore the House for action. But one 
day in the early spring of 1910, twenty 
Republican Insurgents joined with the 
Democrats in changing the rules, with 


*The President appointed, as the two new 
members, Thomas W. Page, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Virginia, and Wil- 
liam M. Howard, former Congressman from 
Georgia. both Democrats. 
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the startling result that the Commit- 
tee on Rules found itself a body of 
ten men, not including the Speaker, 
whose selection was delegated to the 
House itself.* Mr. Cannon at once 
offered to resign the Speakership but 
was not allowed to do so; it was con- 
sidered sufficient that the protest 
against Cannonism, the system, not 
Cannon, the man, should be registered. 

Progressivism in the Senate, with 
which the forces of Insurgency soon 
united, found its special occasion for 
revolt in the tariff question. It was 
not so much the tariff itself — whether 
the schedules had been pushed up- 
ward or downward — as the methods 
by which it had been constructed, the 
Progressives believing that the Re- 
publican party was dominated by pri- 
vate interests. The Democrats, of 
course, were not slow to take advan- 
tage of this and other disaffection, 
and added their weight to the unmis- 
takable swing of the pendulum, with 
such effect that the previous Repub- 
lican majority of 40 in the House of 
Representatives was replaced by a 
Democratic majority of 70 for the 
Sixty-second Congress. Legislatures 
were also chosen that would send 8 


* The Republicans selected as their quota on 
the new Committee on Rules: Walter I. Smith, 
of Iowa, John Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, George P. 
Lawrence, of Massachusetts, J. Sloat Fassett, of 
New York, Sylvester C. Smith, of California, and 
Henry S. Boutell, of Illinois. The Democrats as- 
signed as their choice: Champ Clark, of Missouri, 
Oscar Underwood, of Alabama, Lincoln Dixon, of 
Indiana, and John J. Fitzgerald, of New York. 
The committee itself elected John Dalzell as 
chairman. 
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Demoeratie Senators to take the 
places of as many Republicans, and 15 
Democratic governors were elected, 7 
of them to sueceed governors of the 
opposing party. 

The elections of 1910, nevertheless, 
widened the cleavage not so much be- 
tween the two great parties as be- 
tween the reactionary and progressive 
elements in the Republican party. In 
the Democratic party a similar but 
far less apparent division of opinion 
existed, which was destined to have 
its influence in shaping a course on 
the tariff in channels quite divergent 
from the party’s traditional attitude. 
The views of President Taft toward 
the new movement were also some- 
what modified, at least to the extent 
of publicly announcing a restoration 
of the patronage perquisites which he 
had formerly felt compelled to with- 
draw from those who gave indica- 
tions of deserting the ** Old Guard."' 

The Progressives continued to gain 
strength throughout the year follow- 
ing the Congressional elections, win- 
ning many adherents, especially in the 
Middle and Far West; while there 
were not wanting signs that, more 
slowly to be sure, but none the less 
irresistibly, the revolt against former 
procedures in framing public policies 
and against the control which special 
privilege and interests were claimed 
to be exercising over legislation, was 
extending to the more conservative 
East. Concrete evidence of this nu- 
merical gain, as well as of the ever 
widening scope of the new movement 
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of protest, was furnished early in the 
year by the formation of a National 
Progressive Republican League for 
* the promotion of popular govern- 
ment and progressive legislation " 
through five specific reforms. These 
were: Popular election of United 
States Senators; direct primaries for 
all elective offices; Presidential pri- 
maries for choosing delegates to Na- 
tional conventions; amendments to 
State constitutions providing for the 
initiative, referendum and recall; and 
an effective corrupt practices act. 
Nearly all the ‘‘ Progressive ’’ Sen- 
ators, now far outnumbering the orig- 
inal seven, and many well known lead- 
ers in the Republican party, were in- 
cluded in the membership. They were 
loyal party men who, nevertheless, de- 
manding that party pledges should be 
fulfilled, regarded a failure to do so 
sufficient reason for protest; while, as 
for the advanced ground which they 
took on new policies, their hope at 
this stage was to bring the party into 
alignment. This turning point was 
President Taft’s second great oppor- 
tunity. How he met it in his third 
year remains to be seen. 

The general criticism of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was now being directed 
against specific schedules, even the 
President admitting that some fea- 
tures of the wool schedule were ‘‘ in- 
defensible ’’; and, as an extra session 
of Congress had been called to deal 
with Canadian reciprocity, the Demo- 
crats seized the opportunity to strike 
at the root of reciprocity, the tariff. 


TAFT'S TARIFF VETOES. 


They first attacked the wool problem 
and succeeded by midsummer, with 
the help of the Progressives, in com- 
piling a bill that reduced the former 
average duty on wools from 44 per 
cent. to 29 per cent. This and the 
free list bill, which took the duty off 
many articles used by farmers, es- 
pecially agricultural implements, were 
vetoed by the President on August 11, 
1911, on the ground that both meas- 
ures were loosely drawn, and that 
neither himself nor Congress had as 
yet adequate information as a guide 
to the real merits of any tariff meas- 
ure. The only trustworthy data, he 
asserted, regarding the ** difference 
in cost of production at home and 
abroad ’’ and other necessary items, 
were being prepared by the tariff 
board, and he requested Congress to 
await with patience the report or- 
dered to be made in December. Then, 
to prevent log-rolling, revision was to 
be taken up systematically, scien- 
tifically, sehedule by schedule. 
Whatever else may be said about 
these vetoes and their effect, the large 
fact seems to be that Mr. Taft had 
shut his eyes to the verdict of the 
eountry the previous year, which de- 
manded, if it demanded anything, а 
general downward revision of tariff 
rates by a Democratic Congress, and 
eould not see that the present mood 
of the publie was one of quick impa- 
tience with a slow, ** scientific ?? treat- 
ment of the subject by an academic 
board under Republican direction. 
Theoretically this was an ideal pro- 
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cedure, and, in the lapse of years, 
might prove to be the only just and 
equitable basis for tariff building; but 
what the people demanded just at that 
moment was relief from burdens that 
added to the ** higher eost of living.’’ 
This phrase touched a very sore and 
painful spot not only in social and in- 
dividual life but in the issues of the 
day. 

On the same day that the two vetoes 
were written, another bill was com- 
pleted and sent to the President, who 
promptly vetoed it on the same 
grounds as the previous bills, adding 
that experts had discovered ludierous 
discrepancies which made the bill, as 
he afterward declared, ** impossible." 
This was the “© cotton schedule " 
bill, which proposed much lower rates 
in cotton duties and included amend- 
ments reducing the iron and steel 
schedule, the chemical schedule, and 
the duties on all machinery used in 
cotton manufacture. This bill may 
have justified, more than the others 
had done, President Taft’s insistence 
on a tariff board; but no one had 
claimed for any of these bills perfec- 
tion or finality. All they were de- 
signed for was to meet a persistent 
public demand, although it cannot be 
denied that there was in them also an 
element of political play. 

In December of 1911 the tariff board 
had made its report on the wool sched- 
ule, which was exhaustive and volumi- 
nous, going even into the details of 
sheep-raising and the manufacture of 
wools of all variety. The President 
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claimed that the report proved con- 
clusively that the previous revision 
had been founded on insuffieient data 
and, in partieular, had not made ас- 
curate discriminations between grades 
of wool — the ** washed " and ‘‘ un- 
washed," for instance; and һе 
strongly recommended a new revision 
of this schedule as also of cotton, on 
which the board made a report early 
in 1912. The Democrats, assisted by 
many ‘‘ Progressives,’’ accordingly 
essayed revision on wool, cotton, chem- 
icals, iron and steel, sending a wool 
bill and an iron and steel bill to the 
President who promptly vetoed them 
on the ground that their low rates 
would bring disaster to, or at least in- 
sufficiently protect, home industries. 
The House passed both these tariff-re- 
vision bills over the President’s veto, 
but the Senate refused to do so. 
Other important events of the year 
were on the plane of statesmanship 
rather than of politics — the reciproc- 
ity negotiations with Canada and an 
effort to arrange arbitration treaties 
with Great Britain and France. Both 
failed of direct results, but were moves 
in the right direction, and it is not im- 
probable that the way has been paved 
for more successful attempts later. 
Since the termination of the Cana- 
dian treaty in 1866,* several overtures 
looking to new tariff arrangements 
have come to us from Canada, but ac- 
complished nothing, and the later 
effort to establish closer relations 


* For the history of this and other reciprocity 
treaties see that title in index. 
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may be said to have received its first 
impulse from the visit of Mr. Elihu 
Root, then Seeretary of State, to Ot- 
tawa. The next step was taken at the 
“Albany Conference ’’ of March 30, 
1910, when President Taft, Earl Grey, 
Governer-General of Canada, and the 
Canadian Minister of Finance, Mr. 
W. S. Fielding, entered into a “© gen- 
tleman's agreement ’’ to open negotia- 
tions for the drafting of a reciprocity 
treaty. Duplieate drafts were sent to 
the Senate and Parliament in January 
of 1911. The failure of the Senate to 
pass the bill at the regular session was 
made an occasion by the President to 
eall Congress in special session on 
April 4 of that year. The measure 
was pushed to a conclusion and was 
signed by the President in August, 
and the country waited with much 
interest and curiosity for the action 
of the Canadian Parliament. 

Bitter as was the opposition in the 
United States, that aroused on the 
other side of the border was still more 
intense. In the United States the ob- 
jections, though inherently political, 
were nominally economie, the claim 
being the betrayal of the principles of 
protection and the injury done the 
farmers by having to meet the com- 
petition of fertile farms worked by 
relatively cheaper labor, and, in New 
England and the States of the North- 
west bordering on Canada, the chief 
opposition was against the free admis- 
sion of Canadian wheat and grain. 
The admission of paper and wood 
pulp, whieh was not dependent upon 


PEACE TREATIES WITH 
the acceptance of the reciprocity 
agreement by Canada, aroused much 
antagonism in Congress, and for this 
and other reasons the measure did 
not receive the support of the Pro- 
gressives. 

In Canada the opposition to the 
measure, though in part economie, was 
imperialistie, for it was made to ap- 
pear that the United States was seek- 
ing to weaken Canada's bonds to 
Great Britain with a view to future 
annexation, or at least such intimate 
union with her powerful neighbor 
as would detract from her econ- 
omic loyalty to England. The result 
of this feeling was seen in an over- 
whelming vote on September 21 that 
elected а new Parliament oposed to 
reciprocity. But the bill passed by 
Congress and signed by President 
Taft is still in force, and there are not 
wanting signs of a gradual change of 
sentiment north of the border that 
may yet reverse previous aetion. 

The bill provided for the free inter- 
change of the natural produets of both 
countries, especially of food, and the 
reduction of rates upon the manufac- 
tures of such produets. Such food 
produets were: wheat and other 
grains, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
dairy products, fish, eggs, poultry, cat- 
tle, sheep, and other live animals. 
Agrieultural implements imported 
from the United States met lower 
Canadian duties, and specified prod- 
uets that are now free in one country 
were to find admission to the other, as, 
for instance, cotton-seed oil going into 
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Canada and rough lumber coming into 
the United States. 

*'Twiee within the last twelve 
months the President of the United 
States has sketched out a step in ad- 
vance more momentous than any one 
thing that any statesman in his posi- 
tion has ventured to say before.” 
These are the words of Sir Edward 
Grey, British Seeretary of Foreign 
Affairs, regarding an act of the high- 
est statesmanship, for whieh the ad- 
ministration of President Taft will 
undoubtedly be most celebrated in his- 
tory. It was the suecessful termina- 
tion of long negotiations for the ar- 
rangement of “© peace treaties ’’ with 
Great Britain and France. "These pro- 
vided for arbitration through the 
usual channels of all ‘‘ justiciable ”? 
disputes that might arise between the 
United States and either of the other 
countries, and arranged that, in case 
of doubt as to whether any particu- 
lar grievance was or was not justici- 
able, a joint high commission should 
be named to pass upon the question. 
The treaties were signed on August 
3, 1911, on the part of the United 
States by Philander C. Knox, Secre- 
tary of State, and on behalf of Eng- 
land and France by their respective 
ambassadors, James Bryce and Jean 
Jules Jusserand. The promulgation 
of these treaties aroused great publie 
interest in the three countries con- 
cerned. 

When signed, the treaties were sent 
to the Senate, whose members, always 
sensitively jealous of anything that 
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looked like infringement upon sena- 
torial dignity and ** rights," began to 
take exceptions. The treaties were in 
two divisions, the first containing the 
ordinary provisions for bringing be- 
fore the Hague Tribunal all justi- 
ciable questions arising between the 
respective countries, even ‘‘ those 
of vital interest and national honor."' 
It was this point that occasioned a 
parting of the ways for many publie 
men, including Mr. Roosevelt. The 
second part of the treaties contained 
detailed provisions for a joint high 
eommission to decide, when disputes 
arose, whether any specifie action was 
justiciable and so subject to arbitra- 
tion. Although the Senate was safe- 
guarded by its ‘‘ consent "' to the ap- 
pointment of the United States por- 
tion of the commissioners, as well as 
to every subsequent action of the 
tribunal, the fear that the joint high 
commission might prove to be a usur- 
pation of senatorial treaty-making 
privileges aroused jealous antagon- 
ism. The following amendment was 
therefore made and incorporated in 
the treaty, on March 5, 1912, to the 
effect that this country 

“Would not authorize submission to arbitra- 
tion of aliens into the United States, or the admis- 
sion of aliens to the educational institutions of 
the several States, or the territorial integrity of 
the several States or the United States, or con- 
cerning the question of the alleged indebtedness 
or moneyed obligation of any State of the United 
States, or any question which depends upon or 
involves the maintenance of the traditional atti- 
tude of the United States concerning American 


questions commonly described as the Monroe doc- 
trine or other purely governmental policy.” 
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Another matter arose in our for- 
eign relations that was of more than 
ordinary importance. It concerned 
Russia, which has long discriminated 
not only against certain classes of her 
own population but against members 
of these classes bringing passports 
from other countries. So many Jews 
from the United States designing to 
travel in Russia have been denied the 
right, that the matter finally reached 
the diplomatic stage in 1911, and al- 
though, early in that year, announce- 
ment was sent out from St. Peters- 
burg that more liberal treatment 
would hereafter be accorded to Jew- 
ish travelers, formal protest was made 
to Russia that her autocratic claims 
and discriminations were contrary to 
the terms of the treaty of commerce 
and navigation of 1832. This treaty 
stipulated that the inhabitants of both 
the United States and Russia should 
mutually have liberty to enter the 
ports, places and rivers of the terri- 
tory of each party wherever foreign 
commerce is permitted. On the an- 
nounced contention of Russia that 
her hesitation to admit American Jews 
was due to the fact that she would not 
extend to Jews of other countries 
rights and privileges which she 
denied to Jews of her own country, a 
bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives and promptly passed, 
calling for a revision of the treaty of 
1832. But the wording of the bill was 
so radieal as to receive a formal in- 
timation that it was offensive to Rus- 
sia; whereupon President Taft diplo- 
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matieally sent a message to the Senate 
on December 18, 1911, notifying that 
body that, owing to Russia’s construc- 
tion of the treaty, the instrument was 
regarded by this Government as with- 
out effect, thus, by executive action, 
giving the stipulated one year’s notice 
of its final abrogation. The Senate on 
the following day ratified his action 
without a dissenting vote, and the next 
day the House adopted the Senate’s 
resolution. 

These are the great overtopping 
measures and policies — tariff revis- 
ion, prosecution of the trusts, the 
Mann-Elkins bill, Canadian reciproc- 
ity overtures, and negotiations of the 
peace treaties — that will be associ- 
ated with the Administration of Presi- 
dent Taft. These formed the back- 
bone of achievement or well-inten- 
tioned attempts toward accomplish- 
ment to which he pointed as a ‘‘ rec- 
ord ” during his campaign for reélec- 
tion. Yet there were many others of 
less importance, not so conspicuously 
in the publie eye — homely ‘‘ every- 
day ’’ measures, like the bills for par- 
cels post and postal savings banks, 
that may, after all, be found to be of 
large, practical utility, to which any 
administration might ‘‘ point with 
pride." The publie lands act was 
also beneficent, by which the Presi- 
dent was authorized ‘‘ at any time at 
his discretion to temporarily with- 
draw any of the public lands of the 
United States, and reserve the same 
for water power sites, irrigation and 
other public purposes. The with- 
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drawal remains effective until re- 
voked by the President or Congress, 
but the lands withdrawn are open to 
exploration and to the purchase of 
minerals other than coal, oil, gas and 
phosphates." The Administration 
will be favorably remembered, too, 
for its sincere efforts to economize in 
administrative lines, and much real 
progress was made in greater effi- 
ciency and economy in the work of 
the departments, many millions of 
dollars being saved thereby. Among 
other achievements, the post-office def- 
icit was, for a year, transformed into 
a surplus. The cause of civil service 
was advanced by an executive order 
placing the fourth-class postmasters 
under the classified service. Perhaps 
more open to question, though of un- 
doubted patriotic purpose, was the in- 
crease of 20 per cent. in pensions over 
the previous budget of $160,000,000. 
As commendable measures of admin- 
istrative policy were the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Mines under the 
oversight of the Interior Department; 
the creation, in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, of a Children’s 
Bureau whose province was defined 
to be ‘‘ investigating and reporting 
upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life — 
infant mortality, the birth rate, phys- 
ical degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile 
courts, desertion, dangerous occupa- 
tions, accident and disease, employ- 
ment and legislation affecting chil- 
dren; ’’ and a much desired concen- 
tration of responsibility in a single 
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judieial body, the Customs Court, de- 
signed to obviate previous eonfusion 
in interpreting various provisions of 
the tariff law on appeal in contested 
cases. 

This Administration will be noted 
also for the number, extent and thor- 
oughness of Congressional investiga- 
tions. Not only was the Interior De- 
partment under fire in the Ballinger 
eontroversy but every other execu- 
tive department and the civil service 
as well — the сазе of Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, head of the Chemical Bureau 
of the Agricultural Department, ex- 
citing the greatest pubhe interest and 
resulting in his complete exoneration 
of all charges brought against him. 
It is well to note in passing that the 
Agrieultural Department made a 
searching investigation of its own 
into the ‘‘ high cost of living." There 
were also investigations of the Steel 
Trust, the operations of the Sugar 
Trust, the alleged ** Money Trust ” 
and the methods of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral in the enforcement of anti-trust 
laws; of express companies, the 
American Woolen Company and ques- 
tions pertaining to employers’ liabil- 
ity and workingmen's compensation; 
of the T'itanic disaster, whieh resulted 
in effieient legislation safe-guarding 
ocean travel; of charges of bribery 
in connection with the election of Wil- 
liam Lorimer, of Illinois, to the Sen- 
ate, and of Judge Robert W. Archbald 
of the Commerce Court, for alleged 
illegal transaetions — the former re- 
sulting in the defendant's resignation, 
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and the latter in impeachment by the 
House. The important report of the 
Monetary Commission in the early 
part of 1912, while not strictly the re- 
sult of an ** investigation," was made 
only after the most careful and thor- 
ough research, both in this country 
and abroad, under the eonduet of the 
National Monetary Commission, of 
whieh Senator Nelson W. Aldrich 
was chairman. This report, in brief, 
recommended the establishment of a 
National Reserve Association, a union 
for holding a part of the cash reserves 
of National banks, for issuing circu- 
lating notes under government regu- 
lation, and for aeting as fiscal agent 
of the United States Treasury to sup- 
port the credit of the banks and 
Nation. 

No other President since Washing- 
ton has made so many appointments 
to the Supreme Court, and President 
Taft’s judicial temperament and 
training stood the Nation in good 
stead in selecting or promoting the 
following judges: In 1909, Horace H. 
Lurton, of Tennessee; in 1910, Charles 
E. Hughes, of New York, Willis Van 
Devanter, of Wyoming, Joseph R. 
Lamar, of Georgia, and Edward D. 
White, of Louisiana — the latter be- 
ing an elevation to the chief-justice- 
ship; in 1912, Mahlen Pitney, of New 
Jersey. The President made only 
two Cabinet changes — the exchange 
of Riehard A. Ballinger for Walter 
L. Fisher in the Interior Department, 
and Jaeob M. Dickinson for Henry L. 
Stimson in the War Department. 
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Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
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THE CENSUS ОЕ 1910; PANAMA CANAL RATES. 


There were three other events 
whieh will loom large in the history 
of President Taft's Administration. 
One was the decennial census that 
earried the population of the United 
States, including its dependencies, 
over the hundred million mark — 
101,100,000 — the continental popu- 
lation, not including dependencies, 
being 91,972,266. This furnished а 
basis for a new appointment of 42 
additional members of the House of 
Representatives, carrying the total to 
433. Another was the passage of a 
bill submitting to the States the ques- 
tion of an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution in favor of the direct 
election of United States Senators — 
the eulmination of years of discussion 
and hitherto fruitless effort. The 
admission of New Mexico (January 
6, 1912) and Arizona (February 14, 
1912) made intact the continental sis- 
terhood of States and added two new 
stars to the flag — 48 in all. 

The Panama Canal was practically 
completed by the close of the Admin- 
istration, and plans were well under 
way for its formal opening in 1915. 
The total eost up to this time was ap- 
proximately $375,000,000 — ** every 
dollar of which ’’ President Taft pro- 
claimed with pride, “© has been hon- 
estly expended.’’ Preliminary ex- 
penditures for the fortification of the 
canal, to the extent of $3,000,000, were 
appropriated in 1911. 

In May of 1912 the House passed 
a bill admitting to free use of the 
сапа! all American-owned ships, de- 
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barring vessels owned directly or in- 
directly by railroads, and fixing a toll 
of $1.20 per net registered ton on for- 
eign merchant ships, and 50е per ton 
on foreign battleships, the former be- 
ing based on tonnage and the latter 
on displacement. The toll for mer- 
chant vessels is the same as the re- 
duced Suez Canal rates will be in 
1913; but on the Panama Canal no 
per capita passenger tolls will be ad- 
ditionally assessed. Our battleship 
rates are, however, somewhat higher 
than those on the Suez Canal. It is 
estimated that the rates agreed upon 
will produce enough revenue by 1925 
to pay the cost of operation and main- 
tenance, the government and sanita- 
tion of the Canal Zone, interest on the 
capital invested in the canal, and the 
annual payment of $250,000 to the 
Republic of Panama; and to place 
$3,750,000 in a sinking fund toward 
the ultimate amortization of the in- 
vestment in the project. Not only did 
the clause relating to railroad-owned 
ships hamper the coastwist trade of 
Canada, but the toll on foreign ships 
was held by Great Britain to be a vio- 
lation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
of 1902, which declared specifically 
that the Panama Canal should be open 
to vessels of all nations ‘‘ on terms of 
entire equality ’’ and that there should 
be ‘‘ no discrimination in respect of 
the conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise." President Taft asserted 
that the United States had full right 
to regulate traffic in the manner pro- 
vided by the pending bill, but never- 
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theless sent a message to Congress 
asking the House and Senate to pass 
resolutions declaring that the United 


States had no intention of violating - 


the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 

The foreign relations of the United 
States during the years 1909-1912 
were peaceful, and, in the main, cor- 
dial, and while there were no occa- 
sions for large achievements, the di- 
plomacy of the State Department 
under Secretary Knox proved itself, 
in such opportunities for exercise as 
presented themselves, to be of a high 
order. The delicate and often trying 
questions that came up in connection 
with the Mexican insurrection and 
the mobilization of United States 
troops upon her frontier, were han- 
dled with conspicuous skill as was 
the final settlement of the long pend- 
ing disputes with Venezuela. The ar- 
bitration treaties with several coun- 
tries, the new treaty with Japan, and 
especially the securing of a joint 
treaty between the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia and Japan for- 
bidding pelagie sealing in the North 
Pacific for fifteen years, were note- 
worthy. Perhaps no other action of 
the State Department met with more 
criticism than the so-called ‘‘ dollar 
diplomacy ” (while the United States 
policy in Nicaragua is a phase of 
‹‹ dollar diplomacy,” it, in reality, 
means much more, viz.: the giving of 
Government aid to American capital 
seeking investments in foreign lands 
and American producers seeking mar- 
kets abroad for goods) which led to a 
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treaty with Nicaragua, and the nego- 
tiation of another with Honduras, on 
the successful plan of the San Do. 
mingo act of the previous Adminis- 
tration. The policy of these treaties 
for the United States is to liquidate 
the foreign obligations of the above- 
named South American republics with 
liens on customs receipts as security, 
turning over 55 per cent. to the for- 
eign bondholders and 45 per cent. to 
the government of each republie con- 
cerned. The chief objection to this 
policy, as voiced by Senator Bacon of 
Georgia, is that ‘‘ it practically com- 
pels the United States to take over 
these Latin countries one after an- 
other." "The broad general answer 
of diplomacy and humanity is that, in 
the ease of these small republies 
which are constantly involved in the 
naturally insistent attempts of ered- 


‘itor nations to collect their debts, the 


only desire of the United States is to 
** substitute economie prosperity for 
predatory strife " — which appears 
to be a broad, statesmanlike view. 
Perhaps the greatest non-political 
event that will be forever associated 
with the Administration of President 
Taft was the announcement of Lieu- 
tenant Robert E. Peary, U. S. N., on 
September 6, 1909, that, on April 6 
of the same year he had diseov- 
ered the North Pole.* It was the 


* Five days before Lieutenant Реагу’з an- 
nouncement, Dr. Frederick А. Cook, another 
Aretie explorer, surprised the world by declaring 
that he had discovered the North Pole on April 
21, 1908. His claims, however, have not stood the 
test of a rigid examination by scientists, while 
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culmination of a quest of centuries, 
beginning with attempts to find 
a short water route from Europe 
to the Indies. Previous to the Nine- 
teenth century, Americans had done 
little or nothing in the Arctic regions; 
but, with the search for Sir John 
Franklin in 1850, American explora- 
tions in the North were unremitting 
and brilliant. Dr. E. K. Kane, chief 
surgeon of the Franklin rescue party, 
organized an expedition of his own in 
1853, reaching north latitude 80°35’. 
He was followed in 1860 by Dr. I. I. 
Науез; Charles Е. Hall's three expe- 
ditions from 1860 to 1871; the Jean- 
nette expedition in 1879, fitted out by 
the New York Herald and under the 
command of G. W. Delong, who per- 
ished after the Jeannette was crushed 
in the ice; and the Greeley expedition 
of 1881, which, in spite of poor equip- 
ment, reached north latitude 83°24’, 
but endured terrible suffering, the few 
survivors being rescued by Captain 
W. S. Schley in 1884. Then began 
Lieutenant Peary's great attempts, 
to which he gave the best years of his 
life. llis first expedition was made 
in 1886, and was little more than ten- 
tative. His next voyage was in 1891, 
when he erossed Greenland, and three 
other expeditions followed in 1894—96. 
The remaining voyages were under- 
taken under the auspices of the Peary 
Aretie Club, organized in 1898, and 


those of Lieutenant Peary, backed by ample 
proofs, have been fully substantiated, and the 
world has “ officially " accepted him as the actual 
discoverer of the North Pole. 

Vor. X — 20 
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were thoroughly equipped with all 
the scientific and practical appliances 
that a cumulative experience deemed 
available. In 1898-1902 Peary 
reached north latitude 84°17’; in 1905, 
sailing in a new vessel, the Roosevelt, 
built expressly for the service, he set 
a new mark of 87°6’; and in 1908 he 
left the United States on his last and 
final expedition. Wintering near 
Cape Sheridan, he started north on 
March 1, 1909, with a party of 7 
whites, 17 Eskimos, 133 dogs and 19 
sledges. After sending back his last 
supporting party from 87°48’, he 
pushed on for the last stage with his 
colored man Henson and four Eski- 
mos. On April 6, 1909, the goal strug- 
gled for during three long centuries 
was reached, and the American flag 
was unfurled at the top of the world. 

Other notable happenings were the 
Alaska - Yukon - Pacific exposition at 
Seattle in 1909 and the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration at New York in 1909 — 
the latter in double commemoration 
of Hudson’s discovery of the river 
that bears his name and Fulton’s 
trip on the first steamship, the Cler- 
mont. The Administration's third 
year, 1912, was crowded with events. 
The Titanic was lost on her maiden 
voyage, on April 15, with 1,595 per- 
sons, many of international reputa- 
tion; only 745 persons were saved. 
Floods in the Mississippi Valley cov- 
ered a total area of 250 square miles, 
made 30,000 people homeless, and en- 
tailed an estimated loss of $10,000,000. 
The remains of the martyred battle- 
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ship Maine, having been raised from 
the mud of Havana harbor where they 
had lain for fourteen years, were 
towed out to sea and buried with all 
the naval honors of war, while twenty- 
one bodies of her sailors were in- 
terred with highest honors at Arling- 
ton. The Olympie games at Stock- 
holm in July were won by the 
American contestants, who gained 128 
points; Sweden was second with 104 
points; and Great Britain came in 
third with 66 points. 

It was natural that President Taft, 
realizing that many of his most im- 
portant policies were in an incomplete 
state, should desire a reélection. lie 
laid his plans to this end with long 
foresight, and, early in 1912, had suc- 
ceeded in having most of the South- 
ern States call their conventions for 
the purpose of choosing delegates to 
the National convention. Аз time 
went on, a few other delegates favor- 
ing the President's reélection were 
selected by the new system of Presi- 
dential primaries in vogue in many 
States— a plan designed to give 
voters of every party an opportunity 
to send to the National convention 
delegates who should support for 
nomination the man designated by the 
majority of the respective party vot- 
ers in the State. But the “© prefer- 
ence primary ?? system did not always 
work out to the President's liking, 
and it is necessary to go back a little 
to find the reason. 

As soon as ex-President Roosevelt 
landed in this country on June 18, 
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1910, after his African and European 
travels, although he disavowed all in- 
tention of reéntering polities, the pub- 
lie shrewdly forecast his homecoming 
as a ‘‘ return from Elba." Curiosity 
and interest had not long to wait, for 
in Oetober he made a tour of the 
country advocating the ** New Nation- 
alism," by which he meant increased 
concentration of power in the Federal 
Government and the hand of the Ex- 
ecutive; and in the elections of that 
year, especially in New York State, 
he took an active part. During the 
succeeding year and the first part of 
1912 he formulated many doctrines, 
more or less radical, under New 
Nationalism in his ‘‘ Osawatomie 
speech," the culmination of his pro- 
gressivism appearing in the ** Colum- 
bus speech ” before the Ohio Consti- 
tutional Convention in February of 
1912, wliere he openly advocated 
the **reeall of judges” and other 
startling innovations. It was evident 
from the first that he intended to take 
advantage of the Progressive move- 
ment in the Republican party to be- 
come its sponsor and leader. He had 
long ago broken with the President 
as too conservative and ‘‘ reaction- 
ary,’’ charging him with having 
proved false to ‘‘ Roosevelt poli- 
cies ??; and when, about the time of 
the Columbus speech, the govern- 
ors of seven States addressed him in 
a joint letter asking if he would allow 
his name to be used as a candidate for 
the Presidency, he expressed his en- 


tire willingness to do so. Then came 
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the Presidential primaries, and for 
many weeks both President Taft and 
Mr. Roosevelt toured the States in 
which such primaries were held, mak- 
ing pleas for instructed delegates to 
the National convention. The ex- 
President had decidedly the best of 
these pre-convention contests and se- 
cured many delegates, while the Pres- 
ident added to his strength by many 
adherents elected in the regular State 
conventions. 

The Republican convention was 
opened at Chicago on June 18, 1912. 
The machinery was entirely in the 
hands of the Administration. Nearly 
all contested cases were decided in 
favor of the Taft delegates, and, when 
the balloting began, 344 of the Roose- 
velt faction declined to vote. Presi- 
dent Taft and Vice-President Sher- 
man were then renominated without 
further opposition — by ‘‘ steam- 
roller ’’ methods, the Progressive ele- 
ment asserted, by ‘‘theft’’ Mr. 
Roosevelt charged. The disaffected 
faction withdrew after the balloting, 
and, meeting in Orchestra Hall, pro- 
claimed Theodore Roosevelt as their 
choice for President of the United 
States. In August the new Progres- 
sive party met in Chicago and form- 
ally nominated Theodore Roosevelt 
as its candidate for President and 
Governor Hiram Johnson, of Califor- 
nia, for Vice-President. 

On June 25 the Democrats held 
their National convention at Balti- 
more and, with the Progressive ele- 
ment finally in control, nominated 
Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New 


Jersey, for President, and Governor 
Thomas R. Marshall, of Indiana, for 
Vice-President, on the 46th ballot. 
The nominations of other parties 
were as follows: The Prohibition 
party, Eugene W. Chafin, President, 
and Aaron S. Watkins, Vice-Presi- 
dent; the Socialist party, Eugene V. 
Debs, President, and Emil Seidel, 
Vice-President; the Socialist Labor 
party, Arthur E. Reimer, President, 
and August Gillhaus, Vice-President. 
President Taft made his campaign 
' on his record," pointing to evi- 
dences of present prosperity as a rea- 
son for continuing the Republiean 
party in power, and renewing the plat- 
form promises of 1908 for tariff re- 
vision. Mr. Roosevelt said less about 
the tariff — that is a subject which 
has never interested him — but gave 
“© regulation of the trusts ’’ a promi- 
nent place, as also ‘‘ social justice "' 
under which head he included a vast 
number of social, economic, political, 
financial and judicial reforms. Не 
bitterly assailed President Taft and 
many other publie men who would not 
follow him in leaving the Republicans 
and forming the Progressive party. 
Governor Wilson conducted his 
campaign on entirely different lines, 
avolding personalities and discussing 
the issues of the day in a thoughtful 
and forceful way. He advocated a 
reduction in the tariff that should so 
readjust the schedules as to meet 
actual business conditions, to the end 
that the tariff ‘‘ shall cease to be the 
wellspring of oppression, monopoly, 
and covert taxation of the many for 
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the benefit of the few.” Democratic 
Progressivism, he declared, stands for 
taking government out of the hands 
of ** special privilege ’’ and restoring 
it to the people. 
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The election was held on November 
5, 1912, and resulted in the choice of 
Governor Wilson as President and an 
overwhelming Democratic majority 
of Representatives in the House. 


CHAPTER XX. 


1865-1912, 


INTERSTATE CONTROVERSIES.* 


The debt controversy between Virginia and West Virginia — The Louisiana bond dispute — The dispute between 
South Dakota and North Carolina over interest on bonds — Cases of fugitives from justice — Controversies 
over quarantine regulations — The dispute between Illinois and Missouri over water pollution. 


During all these years disputes be- 
tween the States continued to be a 
source of great annoyance. The most 
notable of these disputes were those 
over boundaries, of which all save one 
arose over water boundaries. In 1870 
Virginia lost a suit against West Vir- 
ginia for the possession of three coun- 
ties. The suits on water boundaries 
have brought out no new principles, 
the courts holding that boundaries 
change by erosion, but not by avul- 
sion.* А suit of this kind has re- 
cently been begun by Arkansas 
against Tennessee. 

When West Virginia was formed 
into a State she agreed to assume 
some of the financial burdens of the 
parent State, but steadily refused to 
do so after the war, though Virginia 
repeatedly asked her to stand by her 


* Ky. vs. Ind., 136 U. S., 479; Neb. vs. Iowa, 
143 U. S., 359; Iowa vs. Ill, 147 U. S, 1; Mo. 
vs. Neb., 196 U. S., 23; Mo. vs. Kan., 312 U. S., 
18; Wash. vs. Oregon, 211 U. S., 127; La. vs. 
Miss, 202 U. S., 1. 


agreement. The debt amounted to 
$33,000,000 in 1861 and had inereased 
eonsiderably since then through ас- 
erued interest. In 1871 Virginia pro- 
ceeded ex parte to determine her 
share and assumed two-thirds of the 
burden, leaving the rest for West Vir- 
ginia. This still left a heavy burden 
on Virginia and gave rise to the read- 
juster movement in State politics. A 
new arrangement was made in 1892. 
After making repeated overtures to 
West Virginia and waiting 14 years, 
Virginia finally (in 1906) turned to 
the Supreme Court. West Virginia 
was ordered to appear and the Court 
held that she must assume a share of 
the debt and in 1908 appointed a 
special master to ascertain the facts 
necessary as a basis for an equitable 
distribution of the burden.t 


*Prepared for this History by David Y. 
Thomas, Professor of History and Political Sci- 
enee, University of Arkansas. 

1206 U. S., 290; 209 U. S., 536. 


WOODROW WILSON, 
Twenty-eighth President of the United States. 
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The taxable values in 1861 were 
taken as the basis for apportionment 
and 23.5 per cent. of that debt was as- 
signed to West Virginia.* 

In 1879 the State of New Hamp- 
shire passed a law to allow citizens 
holding elaims against any of the 
United States of America to assign 
them to the State. The Attorney- 
General was then to bring suit on such 
claims as he found to be valid and 
turn over the net proceeds to the orig- 
inal holder. The following year a 
similar law was enaeted by New York. 
Some individuals then assigned cer- 
tain Louisiana bonds on whieh they 
were unable to collect interest or 
principal, and the States began mak- 
ing suits. Speaking for the Court, 
Chief Justice Waite held that States 
could not prosecute such suits for 
their eitizens when they had no in- 
terest in them.t 

The next attempt of this kind came 
fron South Dakota. In 1901 this 
State passed an act requiring the 
governor to accept bequests to the 
State and ordering proceedings for 
collection when necessary. Simon 
Schafer, of New York, at once gave 
the State ten North Carolina bonds for 
the benefit of the University or some 
of the asylums. He had held $230,- 
000 of these bonds for 30 years with- 
out being able to collect either interest 
or principal and had refused to com- 
promise with the State. He seems to 


*The Outlook, March 25, 1911, p. 611. 
BN. Mocs: Та and N. Sees. Па 188 0S, 
16, 
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have had an idea that a successful suit 
by a State would in some way enable 
him to collect on the rest. When 
South Dakota brought suit against 
North Carolina she tried to bring him 
into the suit, but the Court ruled him 
out. The Court held that the bonds 
were originally valid, that the trans- 
fer to South Dakota was genuine and 
in no way affected by the motive back 
of it, gave judgment for $37,400 and 
ordered this sum to be paid by Janu- 
ary of 1905, in default of whieh the 
marshal was to sell enough shares in 
the North Carolina Railroad, owned 
by the State, to satisfy the claim. Jus- 
tices White, Fuller, McKenna and 
Day dissented.* This decision pro- 
duced alarm in the other Southern 
States which had repudiated their 
bonds, but there have been no more 
such suits. 

More or less ill feeling has been oc- 
easioned by governors refusing to de- 
liver up fugitives from justice when 
demanded by the executives of the 
States from which they fled, but in no 
case has the trouble risen to the dig- 
nity of a controversy between the 
States as such. In numerous cases 
fugitives applied to the Federal courts 
in the hope of preventing extradition 
on requisition papers already honored 
by the executives. The most noted 
ease of this kind was that of H. Clay 
Pierce, president of the Waters Pierce 
Oil Company, who was wanted in 
Техаз, but in this and in all other 


* 5. D. vs. N. C, 192 U. S. 286. 
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сазез the court denied the relief de- 
manded.* А near approach to an in- 
terstate controversy was made when 
the governor of West Virginia de- 
manded the return of a man kid- 
napped in that State and taken to 
Kentucky for trial. On meeting with 
a refusal, he applied to the United 
States court for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, but the prisoner was not dis- 
charged, on the ground that no law 
of the United States secured the right 
of asylum, hence the United States 
authorities could not interfere in a 
ease of abduction.t+ 

Several controversies or near con- 
troversies have arisen over questions 
of health and sanitation. 

Quarantine regulations have been a 
fruitful source of public complaint, es- 
pecially the quarantine against yellow 
fever in the South. These troubles 
finally led to a conference at Atlanta 
in 1897, whieh adopted certain regula- 
tions designed to make the quarantine 
interfere as little as possible with in- 
terstate commerce. То this agree- 
ment Texas was not a party. In 1899, 
when a few cases of yellow fever ap- 
peared in New Orleans, the health 
officials of Texas placed an interdict 
on all commerce coming from that city. 
Louisiana then filed a bill of complaint 
and asked for an injunction against 
the Texas officials on the ground that 
the quarantine was being maintaine-l, 


*See Hughes vs. Pflanz, 138 Fed. Rep., 980; 
In re Strauss, 126 Fed. Rep., 327; Appleyard vs. 
Mass., 203 U. S. 222; Pierce vs. Creecy, 210 
Г. S., 389; Marbles vs. Creecy, 215 U. S., 63. 

+ Mahon vs. Justice, 127 U. S., 700. 
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not for the sake of health, but to favor 
Texan ports at the expense of New Or- 
leans. Texas demurred and was sus- 
tained by the Court, which held that, 
to get a controversy between States, 
** something more must be shown than 
that the citizens of one state are in- 
jured by the maladministration of the 
laws of the other ’’; but the thing com- 
plained of here was only the malevo- 
lent action of a health officer.* 

Shortly after this Missouri asked 
for an injunction against Illinois and 
the sanitary district of Chicago to pre- 
vent the latter from discharging its 
sewage into the Illinois River and 
thereby polluting the waters of the 
Mississippi, which would endanger the 
health of the people of Missouri. Illi- 
nois demurred to the jurisdietion of 
the Court, but the Court overruled this 
demurrer on the ground that, if the 
health of the people were endangered, 
the State was the authority to defend 
them, and Illinois was made a party 
beeause the sanitary district was its 
agent ereated by its statute and aet- 
ing under its law. Six years later, 
when the case was finally decided 
(1906), the Court held that Missouri 
had not made out her case and the in- 
junction was denied. t 

Since then Georgia has secured an 
injunction against the Теппеззее Сор- 
per Company, without making Ten- 
nessee a party to the suit, restrain- 
ing it from spreading noxious fumes 
over the line into Georgia. 
_ Та. vs. Texas, 176 U. S, 1. 


ї Mo. vs. Ш., 180 U. S., 208; 202 U. S. 496. 
$ Ga. vs. Tenn. Copper Co., 206 U. S., 230. 
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А. Economic Progress and Problems. 


THE UNITED STATES 


CHAPTER I. 
1865-1912, 


THE PUBLIC LAND SYSTEM, 


The transformation wrought by westward immigration since Civil War — Ending of the public sales period in 
1841 — The Homestead Law — The Timber Culture Act — Land entries to 1908 — Area of public domain 
in 1900 — Average acreage of farms — Tendency toward individual ownership of small holdings. 


URING the four and a half dec- 
ades after the Civil War, the 
disposition of the public lands 

proceeded more rapidly and more sys- 
tematically than ever before. An in- 
creasing population spread over the 
entire West and Alaska, and more 
land was taken up than in the preced- 
ing 80 years of the Republic. The 
laws which mostly affected the public 
domain subsequent to the ordinance of 
1783 were enacted after 1860 and 
operated to transform what was once 
a vast desert territory into a land of 
cities and towns, flourishing farms, 
rich mining districts and seats of 
manufacturing industries. That is the 
one overwhelming fact in the land his- 
tory of the country in this period. 

In the first 60 years of the land 
policy of the United States the settle- 
ment motive gradually superseded the 
financial motive which at first con- 
trolled the disposition of the public 
domain. Various laws were passed 


between 1800 and 1860, but most of 
these were of transitory character. 
All were based upon the idea of sales, 
by which the Government should draw 
money into the Treasury. The first 
plan of selling on credit was not suc- 
cessful, and the cash system adopted 
in 1821 resulted in wild land specu- 
lation and little actual settlement. 
The preémption act of 1841 marked 
the end of the public sales period. 
Thereafter the land was in theory 
open to actual settlers only, at a mini- 
mum of $1.25 per acre, and under this 
system there was a steady and health- 
ful progress in sales and settlements 
for 20 years. 

The very considerable failure of 
these early laws to accomplish all that 
wats desired in the making over of this 
new territory, provoked constant agi- 
tation in Congress for more than a 
quarter of a century prior to the Civil 
War. As early as 1852 the project of 
a homestead law was agitated and 
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shortly became a question of National 
politics. The Free Soil Democracy 
made that one of its leading political 
principles. For eight years legisla- 
tion to this end was bandied about 
from one branch of Congress to the 
other, but not before 1860 was a home- 
stead bill actually passed, and then 
only to be vetoed by President 
Buchanan. 

In 1862 the Homestead Law was 
finally adopted. Under this law any 
actual settler could secure a section of 
160 acres for nothing, provided only 
he should live upon and cultivate the 
land. This principle of dividing and 
distributing the land free of cost in 
order to promote general settlement 
has been adhered to as a definite 
governmental policy ever since. Its 
success in populating and developing 
a domain of princely proportions 
and in contributing to enrich and 
strengthen the Nation, despite failures 
and abuses that have been connected 
with it, has far exceeded the most ex- 
travagant prophecies made concern- 
ing its probable effects. 

From 1863 to 1891 the Timber Cul- 
ture Act was in effect. This measure 
provided specifically for the planting 
and cultivating of timber as a method 
of acquiring individual ownership of 
land sections. In 1873 a Desert Land 
Act was passed by Congress. This 
had liberal provisions intended to en- 
courage the taking up of large tracks 
of undesirable land requiring irriga- 
tion to make them productive. Neither 
the Timber Culture Act nor the Desert 
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Land Act accomplished the ends for 
which they were designed, being 
among the many causes of the land 
frauds so conspicuous in this period. 

Laws existing in the opening decade 
of the Twentieth century for the sale 
and disposition of the public domains 
permitted entries and locations by in- 
dividuals, associations and corpora- 
tions. Several classes of land were 
recognized, as follows: mineral, tim- 
ber and stone, saline, town-site, desert, 
coal, and agricultural. In this period 
contention became rife over the min- 
eral, coal and timber lands, and their 
preservation in the interests of the 
general public was a problem that 
loomed large in the administrations of 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, who 
would keep them from the hands of 
promoters and corporations. 

Land entries in acres to the close of 
the fiscal year June 30, 1908, were: 
homestead, 11,424,828; timber and 
stone, 11,832,131; desert, 4,869,368; 
coal, 474,834. The acreage set apart 
from National forests was 167,974,886. 
The unappropriated acreage was 754,- 
895,296, and there were 655,040,084 
acres of unsurveyed lands. In the 
two decades 1890-1910 the public lands 
continued to be taken up rapidly. In 
1890 there remained unappropriated 
and unsurveyed 955,746,461 acres, 
which in 1910 had been reduced to 
711,986,409. This area was largely in 
Alaska, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, California, Colo- 
rado, Oregon, Utah and Wyoming. 
More than one-half of it, 368,014,735 
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acres, was in Alaska. It is interesting 
to note that some of it still remains in 
a few of the older States — Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Ohio, Michigan, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. Land 
offices are established in 28 States and 
Territories. 

The total area of the public domain 
in 1900, grouped in five divisions and 
expressed in square miles, was: North 
Atlantic, 162,103; South Atlantic, 268,- 
620; North Central, 753,550; South 
Central, 610,215; Western, 1,125,742. 
In the same year the farm acreage, 
improved and unimproved, in these 
five sections was, respectively, 65,409,- 
089, 104,297,501, 317,349,474, 257,738,- 
845 and 93,796,860; total, 838,591,774. 
In preceding decades the farm acre- 
age, improved and unimproved, was: 
1850, 293,560,614; 1860, 407,212,538; 
1870, 407,735,041; 1880, 536,081,835 ; 
1890, 623,218,619. During this half- 
century (1850-1900) the improved 
acreage showed a large and steady in- 
crease, from 113,032,614 acres in 1850 
to 414,793,191 acres in 1900. In the 
North Central section there was the 
greatest advance in improved farm 
acreage, due in large measure to the 
phenomenal agricultural development 
of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
neighboring States. 

From 1850 to 1900 there was an 
almost regular decrease, decade by 
decade, in the average size of farms. 
In 1900 the average acreage of farms 
in the different sections was: North 
Atlantic, 96; South Atlantic, 108; 
North Central, 144; South Central, 
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105; Western, 386. This record is 
especially interesting as an illustra- 
tion of the gradual breaking up of 
large estates into small holdings. In 
the East this began early in the Eigh- 
teenth century, when the feudal prop- 
erties and large land patents of thou- 
sands of acres were disintegrated and 
came into the hands of many smal! 
owners. In the South and the West, 
owing to the abundance of land in pro- 
portion to the population, the move- 
ment was later in starting, but it came 
inevitably with the increase in popu- 
lation. In the North Central and the 
Western regions the larger farm acre 
average remained in 1900 what it was 
in 1850. 

The acreage of the Western farms 
was double and treble that of other 
sections, and yet it was much smaller 
than in the years immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War. In the latter 
period came the great grazing ranches, 
thousands of acres in extent, and the 
attempts of the cattle and sheep men 
to fence in tracts of land equal to small 
States. For at least two decades there 
was a steady warfare between the 
herdsmen on the one side and the Gov- 
ernment, State and National, and the 
public on the other, in regard to this 
monopolizing of the public domain; 
the question of ownership by alien 
landlords entered considerably into 
the consideration of the subject. At 
the end of the first decade of the 
Twentieth century large ranches were 
still in existence. Many of them have 
since disappeared, however, and the 
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average size of farms in that section, 
aecording to the census of 1900, 
showed how the process of disintegra- 
tion was going on. 

During this period a similar move- 
ment was observable also in the South. 
After the war the plantation system 
was no longer supreme. In the social 
and industrial readjustment that came 
about in that section in this period, 
the plantations did not meet new 
requirements and were gradually 
broken up into small holdings. The 
impoverishment of many of the old 
land-holding families contributed to 
this condition, for they were no longer 
able to retain their vast estates. The 
wider freedom of occupation and the 
increase of the family unit in industry 
brought a demand for small farms. 
In Louisiana the big sugar planta- 
tions remained, but even in cotton 
and tobacco cultivation there was a 
considerable abandonment of the 
plantation system for the less exten- 
sive farms. The reduction of aver- 
age farm size to about 100 acres 
shows the extent of this movement 
during this period. From 1860 to 
1880 the decrease was regular and 
considerable, from 1880 to 1890 there 
was but a slight inerease, and for the 
entire period 1860-1910 the record 
was one of decreasing average acre- 
age. 

Most farms in all parts of the coun- 
try are operated by their owners. 
This was particularly true of the 
earlv vears of the Western frontier 
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expansion. In the course of time, 
however, there was an increase in the 
number of rented farms. The per- 
centage of rented farms and the rate 
of inerease in this later period was 
greater in the South than in the West. 
The tendency throughout the entire 
country has always been toward indi- 
vidual ownership of small holdings, 
whether of farms or homestead plots. 
The events of the first years of the 
Twentieth century indicated no retro- 
The publie 
sentiment and the industrial and po- 
litieal eonditions that prevented the 
establishment of a feudal land system 
in New England, destroyed the man- 
ors of New York, overturned the pro- 
prietorships of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, broke up the plantations 
of the South, and forced the division 
of the great grazing ranches of the 
West, were even more in evidence 
and stronger than at any previous 
time in the history of the country.* 


gression in this respect. 


* Thomas Donaldson, The Public Domain (Wash- 
ington, 1884); W. C. Ford, Public Lands in the 
United States, in J. J. lalor’s Cyclopedia of 
Political Science, Political Economy, and of the 
Political History of the United States (Chicago, 
1884); S. Sato, History of the Land Question of 
the United States, in Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, vol. iv. (Baltimore, 1886); Public Land 
Laws (2 vols. Washington, 1838); B. A. Hins- 
dale, The Old Northwest (New York, 1888); 
annual reports and publications of the General 
Land Office; Census reports, 1870—1910; Report 
of the Industrial Commission of the United 
States (19 vols., Washington, 1900-1902); J. W. 
Powell, Report on the Lands of the Arid Region 
of the United States (Washington, 1879); 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, pub- 
lished annually by the Government. 
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CHAPTER EI. 
1865-1912. 


REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY VALUES. 


Renewed prosperity in the North after the Civil War — General depreciation of property in the South during 
Reconstruction — Property in the South in 1860 and 1870 — Property in the Territories in 1860 and 1870 — 
Remarkable growth in wealth within the next decade — Material conditions in the South after 1880 — 
Wealth in the United States in 1890 — Its general increase by the close of the century — Assessed valuation 


of property in the United States in 1909. 


Despite the drawbacks incidental to 
the conflict, there was general pros- 
perity in the North at the close of the 
Civil War. Real and personal prop- 
erty had increased in amount and 
value and most industries had devel- 
oped to a remarkable degree. It is 
true that considerable of this pros- 
perity was factitious, but this was 
overlooked at first. War is always a 
source of gain as well as of loss. The 
North, profiting by the exceptional de- 
mands made upon its agriculture and 
industries to meet the needs of the 
Government during the conflict, and 
spurred on by the necessity of recoup- 
ing itself for the enormous expendi- 
tures occasioned by the war, resumed 
the arts of peace with renewed energy. 
Much of this excessive activity proved, 
The 
era of inflation which had already set 


however, unhealthful in the end. 


in was destined to culminate in a seri- 
ous financial panic, followed by years 
of financial and industrial depression. 
This was to come within a decade, but 
in 1865-1870 was not yet in sight. 


Between 1860 and 1870 the true 
value — that is, the actual value as 
distinguished from the assessed value 
—of all the real estate and personal 
property in the 37 States and 10 Ter- 
ritories increased from $16,159,616,- 
068 to $30,068,518,507. Although this 
increase was large (nearly 90 per 
cent.), it was a lower percentage in- 
crease than that of the preceding dec- 
ade, when the figures rose from $7,- 
135,780,218 in 1850 to $16,159,616,068 
in 1860— an increase of over 125 per 
cent. But the Northern States and 
the Territories in the decade 1860- 
1870 made the largest proportion of 
the increase for the entire country, 
the average being brought down by 
the extraordinary losses in the States 
of the South, which had not yet recov- 
ered from the effects of the war. A 
comparison of the figures of the ninth 
census of 1870 will indicate the extent 
to which the North had prospered at 
the cost of the South. The following 
table shows the true value of the real 
and personal property in 1860 and 
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1870 in the 24 States which were loyal 
to the Union eause: 


1860. 1870. 

California ..... $207,874,613 $638,767,017 
Connecticut .... 444,274,114 774,631,524 
Delaware ...... 46,242,181 97,180,833 
Bllinols. ........ 871,860,282 2,121,680,579 
Пала ORE 528,835,371 1,268,180,543 
OM а. оен 247,338,265 717,644,750 
Калзаз........ 31,327,895 188,892,014 
Мен... 190,211,600 348,155,671 
Maryland ...... 376,919,944 643,748,976 
Massachusetts .. 815,237,433 2,132,148,741 
Michigan ...... 257,163,983 719,208,118 
Minnesota ..... 52,294,413 228,909,590 
Nebraska ...... 9,131,056 69,277,483 
Nevada. oe rese: 31,134,012 
New Hampshire. 156,310,860 252,624,112 
New Jersey .... 467,918,324 990,976,064 
New York...... 1,843,338,517 6,500,841,264 
Оо... 1,193,898,422 2,235,430,300 
(Oregon ree. 28,930,637 51,588,932 
Pennsylvania . 1,416,501,818 3,808,340,112 
Rhode Island... 135,337,588 296,349,533 
Мето... 122,477,710 235,349,533 
West Virginia.. _............ 190,551,491 
Wisconsin ..... 273,671,668 702,307,329 

Total seese. $9,717,096,694 — $25,194,604,634 


In the South an exceptional con- 
dition of things existed as a result of 
the war. In some sections property, 
except the bare land, had nearly all 
disappeared and in others what was 
left had depreciated in value. Even 
the land had become well-nigh worth- 
less through devastation of military 
operations and the destruction of agri- 
culture and other industries. Imme- 
diately after the war land prices were 
high, but by 1870 they had fallen in 
some States from one-fourth to one- 
sixth what they had been ten years 
before. In general, the land values 
throughout the South during this 
period averaged about 50 per cent. of 
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those of 1860, and the value of other 
property about 40 per cent. The con- 
dition has been concisely stated by a 
Southern historian: 


* During the Reconstruction the value of real 
and other property declined in the black belt, the 
lands, buildings, cattle and implements, not being 
under proper care and the labor being inefficient ; 
the emancipation of slaves had destroyed а form 
of property valued at about two billions of dol- 
lars; the coast districts producing riee and long 
staple cotton suffered the most rapid decline in 
wealth; the white counties during Reconstruction 
gained slowly in wealth, and in them developed 
a few cities like Atlanta, Birmingham and Gal- 
veston (some railway lines also being con- 
structed) ; the census of 1870 showed that in the 
white districts economie conditions were becom- 
ing normal and by 1880 they were, on the whole, 
wealthier than in 1860." * 


In the 13 Southern States the true 
value of real and personal property 
in 1860 and 1870 was: 


1860. 1870. 

Alabama „...... $495,237,078 $201,855,841 
Arkansas ...... 219,256,476 156,394,691 
Тоа ЕА 73,101,500 44,163,695 
{театра Кыз: 645,895,237 268,169,207 
Kentucky ...... 666,043,112 604,318,552 
Louisiana ...... 602,118,562 323,125,666 
Mississippi . 607,324,911 209,197,345 
Missouri ....... 501,214,398 1,284,922,987 
North Carolina.. 358,739,399 260,757,244 
South Carolina.. 548,138,754 208,146,989 
Tennessee ...... 493,903,892 498,237,724 
ОВ оо 365,200,614 159,052,542 
Миса... 793,249,681 409,588,133 

оба. $6,369,423,611 $4,627,930,506 


In the 10 Territories the true value 
of real and personal property in 1870 
was: 


Пу God VO ROT ID ID OS, $3,440,791 
COLLU ORE A a ea ие: 20,343,303 
ПОА emt OCTO a aS 5,599,752 


* Walter L. Fleming, The Effect of Reconstruc- 
tion on Property Values in the South, in The 
South {п the Building of the Nation, vol. vi., p. 
390. 
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District of Columbia............ $126,873,618 
Ld aio vine. сЕ 6,552,681 
мМопѓапа ао а 15,184,522 
New Mexico s.t me et 31,349,793 
Utah... c EE 16,159,990 
Wiashineton. serens сорсо 13,562,164 
М уотіпо е. ЕСИ ЖЕЛ 7,016,748 

ТО аЛ S CM $245,983,367 


The only Territories politieally ex- 
isting in 1860 and the true value of 
their real and personal estates were: 
District of Columbia, $41,084,945; 
New Mexico, $20,813,768; Utah, $5,- 
596,118; Washington, $5,601,466; 
total, $73,096,297. 

The Northern States increased their 
real and personal estates from a value 
of nearly $10,000,000,000 in 1860 to 
over $25,000,000,000 in 1870 (over 150 
per cent.) Every Northern State 
showed an increase. On the other 
hand, there was a decrease during the 
same period in every one of the 13 
other States except Missouri, where 
there was an increase of nearly 140 
per cent., and Tennessee, where there 
was a very slight increase (less than 
one-tenth of one per cent.). The total 
falling off in these States was from 
more than $8,000,000,000 in 1860 to a 
little over $4,000,000,000 in 1870 
(about 50 per cent.). These figures 
of 1870 include the recovery after 1865 
and therefore do not represent the 
gross loss of the South during this 
decade. 

In the next decade, despite the busi- 
ness depression that began in 1873, 
there was another remarkable growth 
in the aggregate value of the various 
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forms of National wealth. The cen- 
sus figures of 1880 of property taxed 
were $43,642,000,000. This was dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Real estate (with improvements) . $22,078,000,000 
Live stock, farming tools and 


А. 2,406,000,000 
Mines and quarries (including 
product on пата) 537. 781,000,000 


Бресе ее 
Railroads and equipment........ 
Telegraphs, shipping and canals. . 
Average annual agrieultural prod- 

ucts, manufactures and imports 


612,000,000 
5,536,000,000 
419,000,000 


ИШЕНИШ sag атлас вов озона О 6,160,000,000 
Household goods and supplies.... 5,000,000,000 
Miscellaneous о 650,000,000 


In the South the population in 1910 
was approximately 3,000,000 less than 
that of the entire United States in 
1860, but its wealth in 1909 was $6,- 
000,000 greater than that of the United 
States in 1860. From 1880 to 1909 
the inereases in the South were: 


Бор CU ОО ЕУ ЕК A сви 67 per cent. 
BropertyEvalue-- ccc eu e 1820 
Capital in manufacturing........ 120  * 
Capital in cotton mills........... 10230 € 
Capitalin оша SE 2,420 “ 
Resources of National banks...... 586  * 
Capital of National banks....... 260 “ 
Deposits in National banks....... 824 “ 
Deposits in other banks.......... 648 “ 


Between 1880 and 1909 the value of 
all property in all the Southern States 
increased from $3,759,000,000 to $21,- 
211,179,600. Except in Texas, the 
wealth per capita was less than that 
in any other section of the country. 
In the South Atlantie States wealth 
increased more than one-third between 
1860 and 1910. 


The total wealth of the United 
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States, according to the census of 1890, 
was as follows: 


Real estate (with improvements 
TIereon) sss ecciesie tenets $39,544,544,333 
Live stock on farms and ranges, 


and farm implements.......... 2,703,015,040 
Mines and quarries (including 
PROGUCtHONM ANG) \e eese 1,291,291,579 
Gold and silver (coin and bullion) 1,158,774,948 
Machinery of mills (including 
products on hand)............. 3,058,593,441 
Railroads and equipment (includ- 
ing street railroads).......... 8,685,407,323 
Telegraphs, telephones, shipping 
And canals аа 701,755,712 
Miscellaneous, 0. 7,893,708,821 
Кога Вазо ос илт de $65,037,091,197 


It was then estimated that a little 
more than $33,000,000,000 of this 
wealth was employed in productive in- 
dustries, while the balanee of a little 
more than $31,000,000,000 was in the 
hands of those not engaged in pro- 
ductive industries. ‘‘ The non-produ- 
cers of the population control about 47 
per cent. of the entire volume of 
wealth, exclusive of what shares they 
may have in the capital invested in 
produetive industry. Or we might 
say that 47 per cent. of the total wealth 
is used exclusively for speculation 
and the exploiting of the industrial 
population." * 

The agricultural property, includ- 
ing farms, stocks and implements, 
was valued at $22,939,901,164, and of 
other industries at $32,443,510,331, 
making the total of property employed 
in purely produetive industries $53,- 


* J. A. Collins, Distribution of Wealth in the 
United States (Senate Doc. 75, 55th Congress, 2d 
session, January 19, 1898). 
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383,411,495. Government and other 
exempt real estate was valued at $6,- 
212,788,930 and residential real estate 
at $20,041,106,350. 

According to the census of 1900, the 

wealth of the United States. was as 
follows: 
Real estate (with improvements) . $52,537,628,164 
ВО... 3,306,473,278 
Farm implements and machinery. 749,775,970 
Manufacturing machinery, tools 


andarmplements s... sree eann: 
Gold and silver (coins and bul- 


2,541,046,639 


tia) igre о ро Agee COG OD ame 1,677,379,825 
Railroads and their equipment... 9,035,732,000 
Street: railways. а... 1,576,197,160 
Telegraph and telephone systems, 
shipping and canals, waterworks 
and electric light and power 
EVPAGHETESOT OS OON e SS 1,919,031,191 
Agricultural products ........... 1,455,069,323 
Manufactured products......... 6,087,151,108 
Clothing and personal adornments 2,000,000,000 
Furniture, carriages, ete......... 4,800,000,000 
MMISCENANEOUS .................. 751,122,109 
UGE ооо во ROT RTT TOS $88,517,306,775 


The following table shows the num- 
ber of farms in the United States, the 
total improved and unimproved асге- 
age, and the total value of all farm 
property (including land, buildings, 
implements and machinery, and live 
stock) in 1870-1900. 


Number of 
Year Farms Acres Value 
UO soos 2,659,985 407,735,041 211,124.055,747 
TRSUEDO II. 4,008,907 536.081,535 2,180,201,5 38 
TS OO сова йе 4,564,641 123.218,010  10,082,.207,089 
соо. 5,737,372 SSS 591,774 — 20,429,001,104 


Between 1900 and 1911 the total 
value of farm property had more than 
doubled, but the total acreage had de- 
clined, showing an increase in value 
per aere. There was an enormous in- 
erease in value of all farm property 
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and a very considerable one in the 
wages paid for farm labor. The аз- 
sessed value of property in the United 
States in 1909 was: 


Alabama. c КО ЕТ $484,350,190 
АО ass ое 82,684,062 
Arkansas ...cegessessseicus tuis DIR 374,845,239 
СО 2,438,656,544 
Colorado о 400,671,647 
Connecticut e. ohne. oh ERE 922,071,592 
ДЕА атеш ЖОО rene cere eon 86,306,694 
Шота Ж.ж... OA OR s 159,390,230 
Georgin,..— CE ав 723,654,331 
ео оороо. 120,815,434 
Illinois. n Жу. e e И. 2,158,648,450 
Іпат: 6. eee 1,776,132,096 
Он. em corto 487,221,300 
Kansas serrator v mE 2,510,757,607 
Kentucky; уа зс ea PIS 559,157,013 
ЕЕ оо Оо 523,800,478 
MANE er celere ee NE EI eee 428,212,465 
Maryland c Em 820,831,339 
Massachusetts ............. ....,  4,770,558,782 
ао EIE .... 1,734,100,000 
Minnesota ............ оте 1,108,605,752 
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Аято. Sead $393. 297, 173 
NR сул шк meee 1,482,676,696 
Nebraska o... о te m 398,990,000 
Nevada... xm aon 19,610,202 
New Hampshire... 229.5» 349,219,335 
New Jersey ....... Н 1,949,687,287 
NewPMexico... ИЛ. АК 63,724,839 
New Work Aone eoe e oorr TM, 9,822,251,554 
Мох Сата 493,889,202 
North DAKOA суху Толу. 218,400,230 
Ohio bec a NU. ee d 2,352,680,824 
OEIshoma. «vene EDU M 868,126,700 
(OG PO ы. езшш a 694,727,632 
{СеПпвВву н апа ..... 1. сыгы: 5,361,177,610 
i«Bhode?Island---- 95 ace eee a 511,630,520 
South Carolinas: ee oae a a 271,106,302 
воп О ров a e 321,070,665 
Tennessee’ тти. 444,186,729 
пеха sr eee EUER ae ES 2,306,648,129 
LUN NINOS 172,526,155 
Ме uses ete eT 185,826,789 
тоа 577,750,407 
Washington svi... cameos... 790,419,826 
Уез Ултра 1,072,508,128 
Масои a ee sts а аре o 2,602,549,798 
Meca rdesaaamaogooomugmngooga 186,157,274* 
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The growth of wealth since 1850 — Difficulty of exact comparisons — Statistics of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor — Our industrial advance — Railroad expansion — Growth in exports and imports — Multipli- 
cation of savings banks — Temporary setback to National prosperity — The problem of economic distribu- 
tion — The concentration of wealth — Its National and State control. 


The increase in the gross amount of 
wealth in the United States in the 
generation following the close of the 
Civil War and the average annual ac- 
cumulations per capita furnish con- 
clusive evidence of a wonderful Na- 
tional growth. Save for the break be- 
tween 1860 and 1865, there was a 
steadily accelerated economic growth 
since 1850. Such fluctuations as did 
occur were generally slight; on the 
whole, the record was one of extra- 
ordinary advance. Since 1865 the 

VoL X —21 


average annual per capita additions to 
our wealth were never less than $30. 
Computed for various census esti- 


* In addition to the authorities already cited, 
the following should be consulted: М. G. Mul- 
hall, Dictionary of Statistics (London, 1884) and 
Industries and Wealth of Nations (London, 1896) ; 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine and Commerical Re- 
view (63 vols, New York, 1839-1870); James 
Curtis Ballagh (ed.), Economic History, 1865— 
1909, vol. vi. of The South in the Building of the 
Nation (12 vols., Richmond, 1909); H. A. Hilary 
(ed.), Why the Solid South? or Reconstruction 
and Its Results (Baltimore, 1890) ; United States 
Census reports, 1870—-1880-1890-1500-1910) ; 
E. L. Bogart, Economic History of the United 
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mates, they were: 1860 to 1870, $22.56; 
1870 to 1880, $39.65; 1880 to 1890, 
$34.69; 1890 to 1900, $30.42; 1900 to 
1904, $57.42. 

It is impossible to make exact com- 
parisons of the wealth statisties as re- 
ported by the different census bureaus, 
because the various methods employed 
preelude any uniformity in results. 
To a certain extent this applies to 
nearly every census, but it is especi- 
ally true of those of 1850, 1860, and 
1870. In discussing this matter, Car- 
roll D. Wright, the Commissioner of 
Labor in charge of this branch of the 
census work for 1890, said: ‘‘ These 
admitted differences of method pur- 
sued in reaching the figures of true 
valuation for the several census 
periods, and the temporary character 
of the Census office, of themselves pre- 
clude any attempt of one census to 
revise the figures of a previous one; 
and the figures as published, if not so 
accurate as desired, can be accepted 
with safety as showing in a general 
way а continuous increase in the 
wealth of the nation, the exact propor- 
tions of which cannot be measured." * 

The most reliable figures are un- 
doubtedly given out by the United 


States (New York, 1907); C. M. Depew (ed.), 
One Hundred Years of American Commerce (2 
vols., New York, 1895) ; P. A. Bruce, Rise of the 
New South (Philadelphia, 1906); The Manufac- 
turers’ Record (Baltimore, 1890-1909); Е. Е. 
Sparkes, The Expansion of the American People, 
Social and Territorial (Chicago, 1900) ; William 
G. Moody, Land and Labor in the United States 
(New York, 1883); Francis A. Walker, Discus- 
sions in Statistics and Economics (2 vols., New 
York, 1899). 

* Report on Wealth, Debt and Tazation of the 
Eleventh Census, 1890, pt. ii., p. 11. 
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States Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. Some 
of these afford a good general view of 
the wealth of the people of the United 
States in various forms at different 
dates. In 1850 the total wealth was 
$7,135,780,000; in 1880, $42,642,000,- 
000; in 1900, $88,517,306,775; in 1904, 
$107,104,211,917. In 1850 the wealth 
per capita was $307.67; in 1880, 
$850.20; in 1900, $1,164.79; in 1910, 
$1,319.11. The value of farm products 
was $2,212,540,927 in 1880, $3,764,- 
177,706 in 1900, and $8,760,000,000 in 
1910. The value of manufactured 
products was $1,019,106,616 in 1850, 
$5,359,579,191 in 1880, $13,014,287,498 
in 1900, and $14,802,147,087 in 1910. 
The wealth of the country, measured 
by its productivity and accumulations, 
grew with such amazing rapidity in 
the quarter of a century preceding 
1912 that the United States attained 
to a position where it was not only 
practically independent of the rest of 
the world in all the essential require- 
ments of living, but was able even to 
help supply the needs of the other 
nations. Agricultural crops increased 
steadily in size and value, with only 
here and there an exception. The bulk 
of agriculture at the end of this period 
was larger than ever before. Coal 
production, which in 1899 exceeded 
that of Great Britain, increased actu- 
ally and relatively in comparison with 
its closest rival during the following 
decade. In the same way the produc- 
tion of pig-iron and steel increased 
until the amounts surpassed the com- 
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bined output of Great Britain and 
Germany. In other industries the ad- 
vance was equally marvelous — in 
many instances over 100 per cent. in 
ten years. 

Railroad mileage increased until at 
the opening of the century it was 
193,345 miles — 40 per cent. of the 
world's total. In 1910 it had grown to 
239,991 miles. The gross receipts of 
the operating roads in 1910 exceeded 
$2,800,000,000. Our exports, which 
from 1891 to 1895 (both inelusive) in- 
creased 20 per cent., gained over 50 
per cent. in the ensuing six years. In 
1911 the total of domestie exports had 
risen to $2,013,549,025. In addition, 
we exported $87,259,611 of gold and 
silver. During the same period our 
imports inereased but still lagged be- 
hind the exports in amount, as they 
had done almost every year since 1874. 
In 1911 they were in gross, free and 
dutiable, $1,527,226,105— а decrease of 
almost 2 per cent. from the preceding 
year. Moreover, a large proportion 
of our imports in this period was of 
raw or partially manufactured ma- 
terials, instead of wholly manufac- 
tured goods, as in previous years. 

An analysis of these figures goes 
far toward demonstrating the self- 
sufficiency of the United States and 
their practical independence of the 
rest of the world. The domestic sup- 
ply of raw materials was ample for 
present and future needs, even should 
the foreign supply be cut off. Fully 90 
per cent. of the manufactures of the 
country were kept for home use. In 
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wheat and cotton a large surplus was 
annually sent to foreign markets, but 
most of the other cereals were con- 
sumed at home. Dairy products were 
almost entirely consumed for home 
needs. Domestic industry, the inter- 
state or the inter-sectional exchange 
of produets and money, far exceeded 
in amount and value that which fed the 
foreign market. The vast aceumula- 
tion of wealth from all sources re- 
mained at home for the most part, 
greatly enriching the Nation. Much 
has been written about the millions 
spent abroad by traveling Americans 
and the millions taken away or sent 
away by a transitory foreign popula- 
tion, but these losses have had little 
economic effect upon the great total 
of National wealth. 

The savings of the people constitute 
another factor in measuring the grow- 
ing prosperity and the accumulating 
wealth of the country. Before the 
close of the Civil War savings banks 
existed principally in the Eastern and 
Middle States. In 1888 such banks ex- 
isted in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Wis- 
consin and Michigan. The deposits in 
these banks constituted a considerable 
portion of the savings of the people of 
those States, although some had gone 
into life insurance, building and loan 
associations, real estate and industrial 
enterprises. In 1873-1874 the savings 
banks deposits in the entire United 
States were $759,946,000, while in 
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1888 they had risen to about $1,500,- 
000,000 — an increase of nearly 100 
per cent. and a proportionate addi- 
tion to the tangible wealth of the 
country. 

In 1890-1900, however, occurred the 
one serious break in this period’s pros- 
perity. In the preceding decade there 
was a great settlement movement to 
the West and Southwest which con- 
gested somewhat existing conditions. 
Land by the millions of acres was 
taken up and mortgages given for pur- 
chase price and working capital, re- 
sulting in an agricultural depression 
which spelt ruin to the farmers of 
Kansas, Nebraska and other States in 
that section. But the tide changed 
quickly and in the years following 
1897, with good crops and higher 
prices, the farmers regained their 
losses. Mortgages were paid off and 
that part of the country again attained 
a condition of economic solvency. The 
incident is interesting and important 
from many points of view. It showed 
to what extent the prosperity of the 
country always depends upon its agri- 
culture, notwithstanding its develop- 
ment in other directions, and demon- 
strated once more the wonderful 
wealth obtainable from that source. 
At the close of the first decade of the 
Twentieth century no section of the 
country was more prosperous than the 
Southwest. 

At the beginning of the Twentieth 
century questions pertaining to the 
equitable distribution of wealth came 
into greater prominence than those re- 
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lating to its accumulation. A century 
had fully demonstrated the country’s 
almost inexhaustible natural resources 
and the capacity, energy and enter- 
prise of her people. There was no 
longer any uncertainty as to the 
wealth-producing power of the coun- 
try or any reasonable doubt as to the 
permanency of its economic progress. 

With the period of initiative, enter- 
prise and energetic exploitation of 
opportunities nearly over and the fruit 
of this intense National activity fully 
ripened, it was natural that the 
economic questions of distribution 
rather than of production should have 
come to engage the minds of the 
people, especially of those who studied 
economic and sociological conditions. 
In regard to the general subject of 
wealth, this was one of the most strik- 
ing manifestations of the period. The 
conclusions have been almost as vari- 
ous as the investigators and commen- 
tators have been numerous. Some 
facts, however, seem to stand out 
prominently. Vast wealth had become 
concentrated in the hands of compara- 
tively few individuals, families and 
business combinations; and yet the 
great middle class has secured more of 
the common accumulation than is gen- 
erally believed. Beyond this the sub- 
ject has infinite ramifications. This is 
not the place to enter upon a discus- 
sion of a subject of such magnitude, 
even if space permitted. As a vital 
part of the history of the period, how- 
ever, it is essential to record at least 
the agitation and discussion which 
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formed so large a part of the intel- 
lectual life of the period, affected 
legislation, and exercised profound 
influence on business. 

In the opening years of the Тжеп- 
tieth century National thought was 
largely concerned with the subject of 
government control of wealth and its 
production. Periodical literature 
treated of this more than of any other 
single topic. National and State legis- 
lation favored a more comprehensive 
and more effective government control 
of business. It were not too much to 
say that in the two decades ending 
with 1910 more than one half the 
legislation of the country bore di- 
rectly or indirectly upon this matter. 
The merest reference to some of the 
measures to this end will serve to in- 
dicate the importance this question as- 
sumed in our National life. The so- 
called ‘‘ anti-trust ° laws, State and 
National, were numbered by the score. 
Municipal control of ownership of pub- 
lic utilities was established in many 
commonwealths and municipalities. 
To the National Interstate Commerce 
Commission were given powers that 
made its members virtual dictators of 
the railroad business of the country. 
In 1910 Congress created a Commerce 
Court, with jurisdiction, as its title 
indicates — the only important addi- 
tion to the Federal judiciary since the 
establishment of the District and 
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Circuit courts, inferior only to the 
Supreme Court itself. Most of the 
business that came before the Su- 
preme Court was of this nature and 
the decisions of that body, almost 
without exception, favored govern- 
ment supervision and regulation of the 
business activities of the country. In- 
heritance taxes were placed on the 
statute books of nearly every State 
and early in 1912 the proposal to 
amend the constitution so as to au- 
thorize a Federal income-tax was so 
popular that it was ratified by many 
State legislatures. * 
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litical Science (New York, 1891); H. Gannett, 
Building of a Nation; Growth, Present Condition 
and Resources of the United States (New York, 
1895); J. J. Lalor (ed.), Cyclopedia of Political 
Science, Political Economy, and of the Political 
History of the United States (3 vols. Chicago, 
1881-84); Sir S. Morton Peto, Resources and 
Prospects of America (London, 1866); Census 
reports, 1870, 1880, 1890, 1900, 1910 ; T. D. Wool- 
sey (ed.), The First Century of the Republic (New 
York, 1876); Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine and 
Commercial Review (New York, 1840-70) ; David 
А. Wells, Recent Economic Changes (New York, 
1891); J. A. Collins, The Distribution of Wealth 
in the United States (Senate Doc. 75, 55th Con- 
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States of America (New York, 1880); L. H. 
Bailey, Agricultural Cyclopedia of America (4 
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ФОНАРЕ К T V. 
1865-1912. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT." 


Our chief industries and their relative importance — Historical order of industrial development — Production 
of steel and iron — Importance of their manufactures — Progress in the cotton and woolen industries — 
Production of petroleum — The lumber industry — Factors favoring our industrial expansion — Exports of 
manufactures — Mining and mineral products — Statistical summary of manufactures. 


The principal industries of the 
United States are agriculture, manu- 
faeturing, mining, forestry and fish- 
eries. Were we to consider the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of occupa- 
tions rather than that of industries in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
commerce and transportation should 
also be mentioned, since the number 
of persons engaged in trade and trans- 
portation ranks third in the great 
groups of occupations. Considering 
the number of persons employed, agri- 
culture stands first, manufactures 
second, and trade and transportation 
third. The census of 1900 showed the 
number of persons engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, 10,381,765; in manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits, 
7,085,309 ; in trade and transportation, 
4,766,964; in domestic and personal 
service, 5,580,657 ; and in professional 
service, 1,258,538. In value of pro- 
ducts, however, manufactures stand at 
the head of the list, with agriculture 
second, mining third, forestry fourth, 


* Prepared for this History by Oscar P. Austin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 


and fisheries fifth. Moreover, the 
growth in value of products from dec- 
ade to decade — and the figures for 
these various lines are based only on 
the decennial census — is more rapid 
in manufactures than in agriculture. 
The census of 1870 gave the number 
of persons engaged in agriculture as 
5,922,471 and that of 1900 as 10,381,- 
765. The value of the product in 1870 
was $1,958,030,927 and in 1900 $4,717,- 
069,973. Thus the number of persons 
employed has scarcely doubled and the 
value of the product a little more than 
doubled in these 30 years. In manu- 
factures, however, the figures of 1870 
showed the number of wage earners 
as 2,053,996 and in 1900, as 5,308,406; 
and the value of the product in 1870 


‚ав $4,232,325,442 and in 1900 as $13,- 


004,400,143, the number of persons 
engaged in manufacturing having in- 
ereased more than 150 per cent. and 
the value of the product more than 
200 per cent. In minerals the value 
of the product was $218,598,994 in 
1870, and $1,107,031,392 in 1900, hav- 
ing quintupled in the period under con- 
sideration. The census of 1910 shows 
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the number of wage earners employed 
in the manufacturing industries as 
6,615,046, an increase of nearly 25 per 
cent. over 1900; while the value of the 
product the same year was $20,672,- 
052,000, showing a gain of more than 
50 per cent. over 1900. The increase 
in the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture is as great as that em- 
ployed in manufactures. 

While the subject of agriculture in 
the United States is discussed else- 
where in this work, it may be proper 
to compare the growth in that industry 
with that in manufactures and mining, 
by way of indicating the relative im- 
portance (past and present) and the 
prospect of each. It seems not unrea- 
sonable to assume from an examina- 
tion of the figures above quoted that 
manufacturing is to be in the near fu- 
ture — if, indeed, it be not already — 
the leading industry of the United 
States, although at the present mo- 
ment the number of persons actually 
employed in agrieultural pursuits is 
greater than that in manufacturing. 

In many respects the industrial his- 
tory of the United States is similar to 
that of other temperate zone countries 
occupied by occidental peoples. Agri- 
culture was naturally the first occupa- 
tion of the people. Food was the 
primary requirement ; for, while cloth- 
ing was necessary, a part of this, in the 
earlier stages of the history of the 
country, was produced from the skins 
of animals captured primarily for 
food. Thus man gave his chief atten- 
tion to the development of the soil and 
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production of the type of food which it 
supplies. Later, with the increased 
supply of domestie animals and the 
developments in the production of cot- 
ton, the manufaeture of materials for 
elothing began. Woolen goods were 
among the first. The necessities of 
everyday life required also manufae- 
tures of iron of the eruder type, and 
hence the manufacture of iron and, a 
little later of steel, came early, though 
in comparatively simple forms. 

In the meantime man learned, after 
many years of experiment, that coal 
could be used in the manufacture of 
iron. For many years — decades, in 
fact — he had manufactured his iron 
by the use of charcoal. Later he 
learned to apply to coal a process 
somewhat similar to that by which 
wood was turned into charcoal, and by 
transforming the coal into coke pro- 
duced iron and steel from the heat 
supplied by coal. Then came the 
Bessemer process of steel-making and 
other similar processes, by which the 
proper amount of carbon was com- 
bined with the iron by forcing air 
through the molten metal, and the 
production of steel was greatly cheap- 
ened and the quantity produced 
greatly increased. This process, 
while it developed in England some- 
what earlier than in the United States, 
had been thought out almost simul- 
taneously by Americans and came into 
general use in the United States but 
a short time after its adoption in Eng- 
land and the other manufacturing 
countries of Europe. Sir Henry Bes- 
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semer's process was developed 1n 1856, 
but so much time was occupied in per- 
fecting the system that the world's 
product of steel in 1867 was less than 
500,000 tons, of whieh about 20,000 
tons were produced in the United 
States. By 1870, however, that pro- 
cess had become so generally adopted 
that our own production was 68,750 
tons. This output has since grown 
with such marvelous rapidity that in 
1875 it reached 389,799 tons; in 1880, 
1,247,335 tons; in 1890, 4,277,071 tons; 
in 1900, 10,188,329 tons; and in 1910 
26,094,919 tons. 

The United States has thus become 
the world’s chief producer of steel. In 
fact, this country now produces ap- 
proximately one-half of the world’s 
steel, the other chief steel-producing 
countries being Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and Belgium. During the 
last 20 years the United States has 
made much greater gains, proportion- 
ately, in the manufacture of iron and 
steel than any other country, though 
Germany’s recent gains have brought 
that country abreast — and sometimes 
in advance — of Great Britain, for- 
merly the leading iron and steel-pro- 
ducing country of Europe. The value 
of the principal manufactures of iron 
and steel in the United States, as re- 
ported by the census, grew from less 
than $300,000,000 in 1880 to $1,377,- 
000,000 in 1910; the number of persons 
employed in blast furnaces, steel 
works and rolling mills, from 141,000 
in 1880 to 278,505 in 1910; the wages 
paid, from $55,500,000 in 1880 to $187,- 
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808,000 in 1910; and the capital in- 
vested, from $231,000,000 in 1880 to 
$1,492,316,000 in 1910. These detailed 
figures include only blast furnaces, 
steel works, and rolling mills, and not 
the numerous industries handling the 
material as it passes further along in 
the stages of development — such as 
the making of bolts, nuts, nails, spikes, 
iron and steel pipe, the various classes 
of machinery utilized in industries 
and transportation, and the thousands 
of requirements of daily life. 

So rapidly has the iron and steel in- 
dustry developed in the United States 
that manufactures of iron and steel 
have become the largest single item in 
our export trade, with the exception 
of the one natural product — raw 
cotton — of which we practically have 
a world monopoly. The value of iron 
and steel manufactures exported now 
approximates $350,000,000 per annum, 
while that of meats, which formerly 
exceeded $200,000,000, has fallen ma- 
terially below that figure and wheat 
and flour, which formerly approxi- 
mated $250,000,000 in favorable years, 
have now taken a much lower rank 
among the great articles of exporta- 
tion, amounting to about one-half — in 
many cases less than half — the value 
of iron and steel manufactures ex- 
ported. 

Even these figures, which show 
enormous increases in the valuation of 
iron and steel production and exporta- 
tion, fail to indicate their quantitative 
growth, since the enormous increase 
in production, coupled with the im- 
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proved facilities of manufaeture and 
transportation, has resulted in much 
lower prices; and, as a consequence, 
a given number of dollars’ worth of 
iron and steel produced or exported 
represents now a much larger quantity 
than formerly. Steel rails, which were 
valued at $166 per ton in 1867 and at 
$107 per ton in 1870, had by 1880 
fallen to $68; in 1890, to $32, and dur- 
ing the last decade have averaged 
about $28 per ton. A comparison of 
the value of product or of the com- 
mercial movements at the present time 
with those of earlier periods in the 
history of iron and steel produetion 
fails to indicate the full measure of 
growth in quantities, owing to the 
fact just hinted at— the fact that 
a dollar's worth of steel or of steel 
produets at the present time repre- 
sents from two to five times as much 
as it did in the decade ending with 
1880 and fully double that of the de- 
cennial period ending with 1890. 

This great growth in the production 
of iron and steel in the United States 
has been due, not merely to the de- 
velopment of the process of steel mak- 
ing, but to the cheapening of the 
processes of mining, smelting, and 
manufacture. In no line of industry 
has the use of machinery for perform- 
ing work formerly done by hand been 
more rapidly extended than in the iron 
and steel industry. Enormous sums 
of money have been invested, not only 
in manufaeturing lines, but in experi- 
ments for developing and adopting 
machinery to production in great 
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quantities and at lower cost of the 
various types of manufactures pro- 
duced therefrom; while the diseovery 
and development of enormous beds of 
iron ore lying near the surface and, 
fortunately also, near to water trans- 
portation aided greatly in the develop- 
ment of the industry. The great iron 
mines of the Lake Superior region, 

— vast iron ore deposits of the Lake | 
Superior region, lying almost at the 
surface of the earth and within easy 
reach of water transportation on the 
Lakes — supply at a very low cost the 
ore which is carried aeross the Lakes 
to the section in whieh great quantities 
of coal were available (Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania). То 
this enormous natural advantage was 
added the use of huge machines for 
handling the material both in its nat- 
ural state and in the various proc- 
esses through which it must pass in its 
transformation into manufactures. 
Thus the production of steel and 
manufactures thereof was greatly 
cheapened, while the quality of the 
produet greatly improved. О? pig 
iron, the basis of all iron and steel 
industries, the quantity produced in 
the United States amounted to but 
1,666,000 tons in 1870, and to 27,250,- 
000 tons in 1910, making the United 
States not only the world's chief pro- 
ducer of pig iron but, in fact, the pro- 
ducer of nearly one-half of the entire 
output of the world. Cheap iron ore, 
cheap coal, and cheap transportation 
to bring them into conjunction, 
coupled with the use of machinery of 
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the most efficient type at every stage 
of manufacture, have made the United 
States the world's greatest producer 
of iron and steel and their manufac- 
tures. And the vast supplies of raw 
material and fuel yet available, in соп- 
junetion with the excellent facilities 
already mentioned, assure an indefi- 
nite continuation of our distinetion as 
the world's great producer of this 
class of articles. And this is the more 
important for the great increase that 
has come in the use of iron and steel 
in construction, transportation, and 
the daily requirements of life the 
world over. The big buildings in the 
world’s great cities are now being con- 
structed with steel frames. Steel has 
almost entirely replaced wood in the 
construction of bridges for railways 
and the heavier forms of traffic on 
streets and highways, while in the 
more numerous though less striking 
daily requirements steel is being more 
and more utilized to the exclusion of 
the classes of material formerly used 
at greater cost and with less dura- 
bility. 

Other branches of production and 
manufacture in which the United 
States has made remarkable progress 
are those of copper, petroleum, 
leather, and cotton manufactures. 
The same close study of the natural 
supplies of the country which brought 
about the increase in iron and steel 
production has developed a great 
eopper industry equal to that of all 
the remainder of the world combined. 
The United States now produces from 
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its mines practically one-half the 
eopper of the world, and in ad- 
dition to this receives from adja- 
cent countries large quantities of 
copper to be manipulated in the great 
manufacturing establishments which 
have grown up as a result of our own 
vast supplies of copper. The quantity 
of copper produced in the United 
States in 1870 amounted to but 12,600 
tons and in 1880, to 27,000 tons; but by 
1890 it had grown to 116,000 tons, 
by 1900 to 271,000 tons, and by 1910 to 
482,000 tons. This great supply of the 
raw material developed in the same 
section in which the great iron ore 
deposits were found—the section 
fronting the Great Lakes — coupled 
again with cheap transportation to 
bring the raw material in touch with 
the section of the country producing 
great quantities of coal at low cost, 
rendered possible the development of 
a great copper industry in the United 
States, one upon which the world now 
relies for the copper which (through 
the recent development in the use of 
electricity in transportation and the 
industries) it is now demanding in 
constantly increasing quantities. This 
reliance of the world upon the United 
States for its copper is illustrated by 
the fact that the quantity of copper 
exported grew from 333,000,000 
pounds of pigs, ingots and bars in 
1900 to 639,000,000 in 1910, and the 
value from about $55,750,000 in 1900 to 
about $83,660,000 in 1910; though in 
one earlier year (1908) the quantity 
exported was over 700,000,000 pounds 
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and the value over $100,000,000. The 
development of the copper manufac- 
turing industries of the United States 
and the high qualities of the smelting 
and refining establishments built up 
in the meantime have been recognized 
in a very practical way by other parts 
of the world, which are now sending 
here large quantities, not only of the 
crude material to be smelted, but of 
the material in the more advanced 
state to be refined. Millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of copper are now im- 
ported every year, chiefly from Can- 
ada and Mexico, and in some years 
more than $30,000,000 worth of pigs, 
ingots, bars, etc., are imported into 
the United States chiefly from the 
European countries and such distant 
points as Australia, Peru and Japan, 
to be refined and the more valuable 
metal extracted in that process. As 
a consequence of these developments 
of the great copper industry, we are 
distributing to the world nearly $100,- 
000,000 worth of copper per annum, 
and the smelting and refining works 
alone of the copper industry give em- 
ployment to 15,628 men, with wages 
amounting to $13,396,000 per annum, 
and turning out a product valued in 
1910 at $378,806,000. 

The cotton and woolen industries 
are of an earlier beginning, showing, 
perhaps, less marked development in 
recent years than is the case with 
those already mentioned. The cotton 
manufacturing establishments of the 
United States employed 387,000 wage 
earners in 1910, as against 185,000 in 
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1880; paid them $133,000,000 in 1910, 
as against $45,500,000 in 1880, and 
turned out $628,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts in 1910, as against $211,000,000 in 
1880. The amount of capital invested 
in the cotton goods establishments 
was $822,000,000 in 1910, as against 
$220,000,000 in 1880; the number of es- 
tablishments was 1,324 in 1910, as 
against 1,005 in 1880, the most strik- 
ing development of the period being 
in the size of the establishments, the 
capital invested, and the value of the 
product. From these figures it will be 
noted that the number of establish- 
ments increased but slowly from 1880 
to 1910, the figures being in 1910 but 
30 per cent. over those of 1880, while 
the capital invested increased from 
$220,000,000 in 1880 to $822,000,000 in 
1910 or nearly 300 per cent.; the num- 
ber of wage earners employed, from 
185,472 to 378,880 or about 100 per 
cent.; and the value of the products, 
from $210,950,383 to $628,392,010, or 
about 200 per cent. The most striking 
characteristic of the cotton manufac- 
turing industry in recent years is the 
gradual extension of that industry 
from the Northern to the Southern 
States. ‘‘ Plant the factory beside the 
farm,’’ was the advice of William Me- 
Kinley to the industrial interests of 
the United States and reiterated by 
him at every opportunity. And his ad- 
vice has been literally followed by the 
extension of the cotton manufacturing 
industries to the South, which has 
literally planted the factory beside the 
cotton field and the coal mine. The 
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number of spindles in the cotton fac- 
tories of the Northern States in 1880 
was 10,092,000 and in 1910 17,217,000; 
while in the Southern States the num- 
ber in 1880 was but 561,000 and in 
1910 10,801,000. Thus the number in 
the Northern States increased only 
about 70 per cent. from 1880 to 1910, 
while in the Southern States there was 
an increase of nearly 2,000 per cent. 
Even a comparison of conditions in 
1910 with those of 1900 shows a much 
more rapid gain in the Southern 
States, the figures for 1900 being: in 
the Northern States, 15,104,000, as 
against 17,217,000 in 1910; in the 
Southern States 4,368,000 in 1900, as 
against 10,801,000 in 1910, an increase 
during the ten years in the Northern 
States of but 15 per cent., and in the 
Southern States of about 150 per cent. 
Cheap cotton, cheap coal, cheap trans- 
portation, and cheap labor offer the 
explanation of the relatively more 
rapid growth of the cotton industry in 
the South. The cost of transporting 
the cotton from the place of produc- 
tion to the manufacturing establish- 
ment is minimized as compared with 
transporting it to the Northern States. 
The cost of coal for producing power 
is low, much lower than that which is 
required in the manufacturing estab- 
lishments at the North, which are not 
able to rely wholly upon water power; 
while labor in the South is plentiful 
and obtainable at somewhat lower 
rates than in the North. 

With all the development of the cot- 
ton industry in the United States, how- 
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ever, the value of the exports is but 
trifling when compared with the pro- 
duction or with the value of other lines 
of manufactures exported. This is 
due partly to the active competition of 
the great cotton manufacturing coun- , 
tries of Europe, which, in view of the 
small cost of transporting a raw ma- 
terial so easily transported as cotton, 
are able to buy their raw cotton from 
the United States, transport it across 
the ocean, manufacture it with the 
cheap labor obtainable in that part of 
the world, and put it into the markets 
of the cotton goods importing coun- 
tries of the world at very little cost. 
Besides, the fact that they are manu- 
facturing chiefly for foreign markets 
leads them to exercise more care in 
making the material in the form re- 
quired by those markets than is the 
case in the United States, which manu- 
faetures primarily for domestie sup- 
ply. In the ease of European coun- 
tries, England especially, a large pro- 
portion of the cotton goods manufac- 
tured are for the markets of foreign 
countries, chiefly the 'Tropies and the 
Orient, where light weights and spec- 
ial weights and patterns are required. 
In the United States a very large 
proportion of the cotton manu- 


factured is destined for domestic 
markets, which require in this 
temperate zone climate compara- 


tively heavy goods and goods made to 
suit the tastes and habits of Ameri- 
eans and are not, therefore, suited to 
the requirements, tastes and habits of 
that great cotton goods importing sec- 
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tion of the world, the Tropies and the 
Orient, to which the European coun- 
tries (England, especially) eater by 
making goods especially suited to their 
elimatie eonditions, habits of life, and 
fashions of dress. It is not surprising 
therefore that, while the value of cot+ 
ton manufactures turned out in the 
United States amounts to between 
$600,000,000 and $700,000,000 рег 
annum, the value of the exports 
thereof seldom exceeds — and some- 
times falls below— $40,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000 annually. 

In the woolen industry the value of 
the product, the capital invested, the 
wages paid, and the number of wage 
earners employed fall considerably 
below that of the cotton industry. In 
the United States, as elsewhere, this 
industry has not kept pace with that 
of cotton. In the last few decades the 
world has substituted cotton for 
woolen goods quite generally, save 
where extreme climatic conditions or 
the dictates of fashion have hindered 
such substitution. The value of the 
woolen and worsted goods turned out 
by the factories of the United States 
grew from $194,000,000 in 1880 to 
$436,000,000 in 1910, while in the same 
period the value of cotton goods 
turned out grew from $211,000,000 to 
$628,000,000 — a percentage of gain in 
value of product much greater in cot- 
ton goods than in woolens and 
worsteds. 

Another of the important industries 
of the United States, both in the mat- 
ter of production and manufacture, 
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is that of mineral oil. Little was 
known of mineral oil in any part of the 
world for practical use prior to the 
60's, and the United States led the 
world in the development of this 
industry ever since. The quantity of 
petroleum produced in the United 
States in 1860 was but 21,000,000 gal- 
lons, and even as late as 1870 it was 
only 221,000,000 gallons. By 1880, 
however, the annual production had 
reached a billion gallons; in 1890 al- 
most 2 billion; in 1900 2 2/3 billion; in 
1905 5 2/3 billion; and in 1909 7 2/3 
billion. While even a few years ago 
the United States produced more pe- 
troleum than any other single country, 
it now produces more than all other 
countries of the world combined. The 
value of the refined product was given 
by the census as $85,000,000 in 1890, 
$124,000,000 in 1900, and $175,000,000 
in 1905. The value of the exports of 
the various grades of petroleum for 
illuminating purposes and for lubri- 
cation, including naphthas and crude 
oil, has increased during the last dec- 
ade from about $70,000,000 to over 
$100,000,000, with markets in practi- 
eally every country of the world. 

The lumber industry is another ex- 
tremely important factor in the in- 
dustrial and commercial development 
of the country. The census gives the 
value of lumber and timber products 
in 1880 as $233,500,000 and in 1905 as 
$580,000,000 ; and of planing mill prod- 
ucts in 1880 as $73,500,000 and in 1905 
as $247,500,000. The fact that lumber 
and other manufactures of wood ex- 
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ported are now approximating $100,- 
000,000 per annum indieates the im- 
portance of this industry in our for- 
eign commerce as well as its relative 
place in the domestic market. The 
use of wood, however, as already in- 
dicated, is somewhat reduced propor- 
tionately through the increased use of 
iron in many lines for which wood was 
formerly utilized, while clay products 
(including bricks, tiles, etc.) and 
cement are now utilized in many lines 
of construction in which wood was 
formerly the chief material. 

All this development in the manu- 
facturing industries —'a development 
more rapid than that of any other 
great branch of industry in the United 
States — is chiefly the result of the 
recent application of power and ma- 
chinery to production in great quan- 
tities and at comparatively small cost 
of articles needed by man. Not only 
does this great increase in the supply 
ef manufactures contribute more 
freely than formerly to his actual re- 
quirements of daily life, but it has 
very greatly added to the comforts 
of his home, improved his methods 
of travel, his methods of communi- 
cation, his dress, has affected every 
day and hour of his life; and this 
applies not, as formerly, merely to 
the wealthy and the inhabitants of 
the great cities, but to the masses. 
The rag carpet which was formerly 
the chief covering of the floor of those 
in moderate circumstances is now a 
thing practically unknown in the 
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United States, and has been replaced 
by the work of the loom. The farm 
wagon is being replaced by the auto- 
mobile. The telephone gives to the 
rural as well as to the city inhabitant 
instant communication not only with 
his neighbors but those hundreds of 
miles away, and this, in conjunction 
with the telegraph, enables the owner 
of the basic materials of the world’s 
requirements — food, raw materials, 
and labor — to know the price which 
the material he owns is bringing in 
the markets of the world on the day 
and almost the hour at which he may 
desire to make his inquiry. 

The development in all the great 
manufacturing lines, the causes of 
which have been suggested above, has 
resulted in bringing the United States 
to the head of the list of the world's 
manufacturing nations.: This, it may 
be remarked, is not due altogether to 
superior workmanship, great energy, 
or greater combinations of capital and 
machinery, but largely to the greater 
supplies and better facilities which 
nature has given us. А country which 
produces, as does the United States, 
nearly three-fourths of the world's 
eotton, more than half of its petroleum 
utilized in the production of power for 
manufaeturing and transportation, 
half the world’s copper, approxi- 
mately half of its pig iron, by far more 
eoal than any other country, and which 
has two-fifths of the world's railways 
for bringing them together at conven- 
ient spots for turning them into the 
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finished product — such a country en- 
joys exceptional facilities for manu- 
facturing. As already indicated at 
the beginning of this article, the or- 
der of development of industries in 
temperate zone countries is, first agri- 
culture and then manufacturing. 
While we may expect, therefore, that 
agricultural production in the United 
States will continue at about its pres- 
ent rate through proper care of the 
soil, and hence intensification of pro- 
duction, we may also expect that the 
development of that section of our 
country not visible to the eye in the 
beginning — that which lies beneath 
the surface — will be proportionately 
more rapid than that of agriculture, 
and that this increased production of 
the mines will promote the relative 
growth of manufactures. We have but 
scratched the surface, apparently, in 
our studies and development of our 
mines and mining facilities; and, vast 
as has been the growth in the pro- 
duction and manufacture of iron, steel 
and copper and in the supply of coal, 
petroleum, the precious metals, and 
other articles of this character, we 
may expect, as a result, still further 
growth in the industries. 

With this prospective further de- 
velopment in our products other than 
agricultural will come a continuation 
of the growth of manufacturing, and 
with this will come, as has already 
come, a rapid growth in the exporta- 
tion of manufactures. The value of 
manufactures exported, exclusive of 
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the class known as foodstuffs partly 
or wholly manufactured, amounted to 
but $70,000,000 in 1870, $122,000,000 in 
1880, $179,000,000 in 1890, and $485,- 
000,000 in 1900. Then came a remark- 
able development in the exports of 
manufactures, which in the short five- 
year period from 1900 to 1905 grew to 
$611,000,000, in the fiscal year 1911 to 
$910,000,000, and in 1912 to $1,020,000,- 
000. During this period, when the 
manufacturing industry developed 
more rapidly than that of agriculture, 
the share which manufactures formed 
of the total exports rapidly increased, 
having been but 18.62 per cent. of the 
total in 1870; 21.18 per cent. in 1890; 
35.37 per cent. in 1900; and 47.02 per 
cent. in 1912. 

It is only when we consider the great 
factors of the manufacturing indus- 
tries, the number of wage earners em- 
ployed, the wages paid, the value of 
the raw materials, the value of the 
products turned out, and the value 
added by manufacturing, and compare 
these with conditions at earlier de- 
cennial periods, that we realize fully 
the growth in manufacturing, which is 
becoming — if it has not already be- 
come — the great industry of the 
United States. The census of 1910 
shows the number of wage earners 
employed in the manufactures of the 
United States as a whole to be 
6,615,046, as against 2,053,996 т 
1870; the wages paid, $3,427,- 
038,000, as against $775,584,343 in 
1870; and the value of products, $20,- 
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672,052,000, as against $4,232,325,442 
in 1870. The value of the products 
turned out by the manufacturing es- 
tablishments of Ше country have thus 
increased practically 400 per cent., 
while the increase in population was 
but 140 per cent. 

While manufactures are now easily 
second and may soon become first in 
the list of the great industries of the 
country, there are numerous others 
whose history it is important to trace, 
especially for their relation to the 
general development of the country. 
As already intimated, the industry 
next in importance to those of agricul- 
ture and manufacturing is mining. 
Indeed, the value of the produets of 
the mines of the country has shown 
nearly or quite as great a percentage 
of gain in the period under consider- 
ation as that of manufactures. Agri- 
culture developed rapidly down to 
about the last quarter of the Nine- 
teenth century, and about the same 
time manufactures began to develop 
with equal or even greater rapidity. 
Almost simultaneously with the de- 
velopment of manufactures came а 
similar growth in mining. The value 
of the minerals produced in the coun- 
try was, according to the census re- 
ports, $219,000,000 in 1870, $365,- 
000,000 in 1880, £$606,000,000 in 
1890, $1,107,000,000 in 1900 and, 
according to the estimates of the Geo- 
logical Survey, $2,003,000,000 in 1910. 
Thus the value of the mineral products 
of the country was nearly 10 times as 
great in 1910 as in 1870, while the 
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value of manufaetures was ten times 
as great in 1910 as in 1870. All these 
figures, it should be understood, how- 
ever, are but approximations. Deal- 
ing with sueh vast subjects, with in- 
formation coming from such large 
numbers of people, stretching over 
large areas of territory and employ- 
ing varied methods of caleulation, we 
can only approximate absolute accu- 
racy. 

Looking into the details of the de- 
velopment of the mineral industry, it 
is interesting to note that the quantity 
of coal produced in the country has 
grown from 29,500,000 tons in 1870 to 
64,000,000 in 1880, 141,000,000 in 1890, 
241,000,000 in 1900, and 448,000,000 in 
1910; that of copper, from 12,600 tons 
in 1870 to 482,000 in 1910; lead, from 
17,830 short tons in 1870 to 372,227 
tons in 1910; iron ore, from 3,031,891 
long tons in 1870 to 56,890,000 tons in 
1910; petroleum, from 220,951,290 gal- 
lons in 1870 to 8,801,000,000 gallons in 
1910; gold, from $50,000,000 value in 
1870 to $96,000,000 in 1910; and silver, 
from $16,434,000 in 1870 to $30, 
477,000 in 1910. In numerous other 
articles there are no available 
figures, but as the development of 
their production began since 1870 we 
must be content with a later date for 
comparative purposes. The produe- 
tion of cement, for example, was re- 
ported by the census of 1880 as 2,072,- 
943 barrels, while in 1909 it was set 
down at 65,399,889 barrels. Of min- 
eral waters the recorded production in 
1880 was 2,000,000 gallons and in 1909 
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64,660,000 gallons; of natural gas, in 
1882, $215,000 value, and in 1909 $63,- 
200,000. Phosphate rock produetion 
in 1880 was reported at 211,377 long 
tons; in 1910 at 2,654,988 tons; salt, 
in 1880 at 6,000,000 barrels ; in 1909 at 
30,000,000; zine (crude) in 1880 at 
23,000 tons; in 1909 at 230,000 tons; 
and the value of stone in 1880 at 
$18,000,000; in 1909 at $71,000,000. 
All these great developments in the 
industries of the country from 1870 to 
the present time are the result of nat- 
ural conditions, coupled with the 
mental and physical activity which 
characterizes temperate, occidental 
man in all parts of the earth. With 
the great temperate zone area that the 
United States enjoys, a location re- 
mote enough from other countries to 
minimize the dangers of industrial 
competition from abroad, a single gov- 
ernment extending over that vast area, 
instead of numerous governments (as 
is the case in a similar area in Europe, 
for example), and a people moved by 
а common purpose and speaking a 
common language — with all these, 
opportunities for the development of 
the industries are much more favor- 
able than in countries having smaller 
areas and subjected to the competition 
of great masses of population sepa- 
rated from their own by only an im- 
aginary line. This area and popula- 
tion of our own country, under a single 
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general government, has been put into 
close physical and business relation- 
ship by the construction of nearly 
200,000 miles of railway for use in the 
interchange of their products and the 
mingling of the people. The railways 
in operation in the United States in 
1870 covered 53,000 miles and in 
1912 approximately 250,000; and 
though we cannot measure the growth 
in freight or passenger movement 
over the entire period, it is interesting 
to note that the number of passengers 
carried by the railways of the country 
grew in the short period from 1890 to 
1911 from 492,000,000 to 998,000,000, 
and the freight carried by them, from 
632,000,000 short tons in 1890 to 1,826,- 
000,000 short tons in 1911. With this 
development of the rail ways has come 
a great reduction in the cost of trans- 
portation, both of people and merchan- 
dise, as is illustrated by the fact that 
the freight rates on wheat from 
Chicago to New York by rail have 
fallen from over 33 cents per bushel in 
1870 to less than 10 cents per bushel in 
1910.* 


*Census reports of the United States (1905 
and 1910); Statistical Abstract of the United 
States (1911); Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States (1911); Statistical Record of the 
Progress of the United States, 1800-1912 (all 
of which are issued by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor); Year Book of the Department 
of Agriculture (1911); Mineral Resources of the 
United States (1911) issued by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. 
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Summary or MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY OF THE UxrrED SrATES, 1850-1910. 
(Compiled from official figures of the U. S. Census.*) 
Num- RI 
ber of | Number ; ost o: 
A Wages and Miscellaneous A Value of 

Year | estab- of em- Capital ; materials 

lish- ployes salaries expenses used products 

ments 
1850 | 123,025) 957,059  $533,245,351| $236,755,464| Not stated... . $555, 123 ,822) $1,019,106,616 
1860 | 140,433] 1,311,246, 1,009,855,715| 378,878,966] Not stated....| 1,031,605,092) 1,885,861,676 
1870 | 252,148] 2,053,996) 2,118,208,769| 775,584,343) Not stated....| 2,488,427,242| 4,232,325,442 
1880 | 253,852] 2,732,595] 2,790,272,606| 947,953,795) Not stated....| 3,396,823,549| 5,369,579,191 
1890 | 355,405] 4,712,536] 6,525,050,759| 2,283,194,326| $631,219,783| 5,162,013,878| 9,372,378,843 
1900 | 512,276) 5,711,631] 9,831,486,500| 2,731,498 ,339) 1,027 ,863,277| 7,346,358,979| 13,010,036 ,514 
1904 | 216,180] 5,987,939) 12,675,581,000| 3,184,984,000| 1,453,168,000| 8,500, 208,000 14,793,903, 000 
1909 | 268,491) 7,405,313] 18,428,270,000| 4,365,613,000| 1,945,676 ,000} 12,141, 291,000) 20,672,052 ,000 

CHAPTER V. 
1865 — 1912. 
INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. T 
"Trusts" vs. "Industrial Combinations ”— Their faint beginnings prior to the Civil Маг — Their subse- 
quent growth — Evolution of the terms “capital” and“ capitalism ”— " Earning capacity” as a cor- 


poration asset— Tariff and other legislation as a factor іг trust development — Capitalization of public 


franchises and public utilities — Statistical summary. 


The terms ‘‘.industrial combina- 
tion ?? or ** trust ’’ are so common in 
the United States to-day that at first 
blush it may seem unnecessary to de- 
fine them. But just because the terms 
are so general in their use while the 
common understanding of their gen- 
esis and character is so confusing and 


* The censuses for 1904 and 1909 differed from 
the census for 1900 and those for earlier years 
in that they excluded the hand and the building 
trades and the neighborhood industries, and took 
account only of establishments conducted under 
the factory system. For more detailed explana- 
tion of the variations in classification and scope 
of inquiry under the various censuses, the student 
is referred to the Twelfth Census, vol. vii., pp. 
xlvii, 58, and vol. viii, p. 17. 

f Prepared for this History by John Moody, 
author of The Truth About the Trusts, Masters 
of Capital, etc. editor of Moody's Magazine, 
and Moody's Analyses of Investments. 


indefinite it is necessary to define their 
meaning with care and precision. 

In the common mind, ““ trust ’’ and 
** industrial combination " are prac- 
tically interchangeable terms, but a 
little reflection will show that they are 
A “trust” may be a 
combination of other things than in- 
An industrial 
combination is generally limited to 
consolidation of manufacturers or 
producers of consumable goods, while 
a trust may be a combination of trans- 
portation companies (such as steam 
railroads or steamship lines), a com- 
bination of public utility undertakings 
(such as gas or water supply, elec- 
tric light, telephone or telegraph serv- 


not quite so. 


dustrial enterprises. 
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ice), or a combination of banking in- 
terests seeking the control or regula- 
tion of credit or exchange. Thus, 
while we find that up to a certain point 
the two terms may be used inter- 
changeably, the term ‘‘ trust ?? is the 
more inclusive. ‘‘ Trust ’’ is the gen- 
eric while ** industrial combination "' 
is the specific term. 

But not all industrial combinations 
are trusts per se, any more than all 
trusts are industrial combinations.* 

Mr. S. C. T. Dodd, solicitor of the 
Standard Oil Company, says: 


“The term Trust in its more confined sense 
embraces only a peculiar form of business asso- 
ciation effected by stockholders of different cor- 
porations transferring their stocks to trustees. 
The Standard Oil Trust was formed in this way, 
and originated the name ‘Trust’ as applied to 
associations. * * * The term ‘Trust? al- 
though derived as stated, has (now) obtained à 
wider signifieation, and embraces every act, agree- 
ment or combination of persons or capital be- 
lieved to be done, made or formed with the 
intent, power or tendency to monopolize business, 
to restrain or interfere with competitive trade, 
or to fix, influence, or increase the prices of com- 
modities." t 


In short, the one characteristic 
which differentiates the ‘‘ trust ’’ 
from the mere ‘‘ industrial ’’ or other 
combination is the element of monop- 
oly. When a concern or combination 
possesses any form of monopolistic 
power, or is believed to possess or be 
benefited by such power, it is a trust. 
When this element of monopoly is not 
present in a combination, it represents 


* A definition of the trust which seems specific 
and has apparently stood the test of time, is that 
given by the writer in 1904 in the introductory 
chapters of The Truth About the Trusts. 

t Quoted in Moody, The Truth About the 
Trusts. 
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a combination of capital and general 
executive and business ability, but 
does not constitute a trust. 

The truth of this theory can be 
demonstrated in many ways. Any re- 
view or investigation of the trust 
movement in this country during the 
past half-century will show that we 
have ‘‘ a trust question,’’ not because 
men have combined their capital and 
their brains for the purpose of merely 
reducing operating costs and furnish- 
ing products to the consumer with 
greater efficiency and economy, but be- 
cause men have combined for the pur- 
pose of acquiring or controlling some 
legislative or natural privilege or 
monopolistic element. A combination 
in an industry possessing no import- 
ant element of monopoly, generates 
little public ill-feeling toward it. 
Thus, the department stores in the 
great cities are combinations of indus- 
try, but as a rule they possess no 
monopolistic power, and are popular 
with the public rather than the re- 
verse. This is true with combina- 
tions of other retail businesses, such 
as the great mail-order houses, the 
five-and-ten cent stores, the biscuit 
manufacturing companies, ete. These 
great aggregates have been built up 
without special privileges or monoply. 
They have thrived because they have 
lowered costs to the consumer, and if 
they have capitalized themselves far 
beyond the amount of money orig- 
inally invested, this represents the 
capitalization of their ‘ efficiency "' 
and not of some special privilege. 
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Such concerns are all subject to po- 
tential competition and could not hold 
their patronage or their position in 
the community without being effi- 
eiently operated and furnishing their 
produets to the consumer at low prices 
and on a purely competitive basis. 

On the other hand, we find the 
' trust ?? per se, in a very different 
position in its relations to the general 
publie. The vast combinations which 
have been built up in this country 
within the past 50 years, have not 
been raised on the competitive basis, 
but on that of monopoly. This is true 
of the steel, iron, sugar, woolen and 
countless other primary industries, as 
well as the many undertakings which 
are based on them. It is true of the 
railroads and the public utility inter- 
ests as well The vast aggregate of 
capitalization of ‘‘ trusts '' —indus- 
trial, transportation and public serv- 
ice — to-day capitalized far in excess 
of $40,000,000,000, is a capitalization 
not of real property, ability, energy 
or efficiency to any great extent, but 
of some form of monopoly. 

In tracing the history of the rise of 
industrial combinations in the United 
States, this central fact will become 
clearer and clearer as we proceed. 

As industrial combinations come 
only with production on a large scale, 
which, in turn, depends upon improved 
transportation facilities, such com- 
binations before the Civil War could 
hardly assume National importance. 
There was very little extensive man- 
ufacturing carried on then, and the 
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means of transportation were still 
rather primitive. Hence, though we 
may surely speak of the rise of indus- 
trial combinations previous to the year 
1865, little can be said of their de- 
velopment during this period. 

When the United States became a 
nation in 1789 there was no such thing 
as a corporation within its domain. 
The nearest approach to such organ- 
ized business concerns were three 
banks and perhaps half a dozen insur- 
ance companies. Indeed, as there was 
little industrial development in this 
country before the War of 1812 — for 
it was only with the termination of 
this war that America began definitely 
to look to her own manufactures — 
there could then be no question of any 
industrial combinations which result 
from such development. Our present 
division of the subject therefore nar- 
rows itself down to the years between 
the War of 1812 and that between the 
States. 

The development of the factory 
system being enormously stimulated 
by the outbreak of the first of these 
wars, establishments for the home 
manufacture of cotton and woolen 
goods, iron, glass, hardware, and vari- 
ous other commodities sprang up, 
** with mushroom rapidity,’’ through- 
out the United States. The resulting 
rapid increase of capital naturally 
tended toward concentration. Small 
investors could no longer heat their 
individual irons, so to speak, in sepa- 
rate ovens, since machinery was rap- 
idly becoming more and more indis- 
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pensible to suecessful manufacturing 
enterprise, and its cost grew even 
faster than its importance. It was in- 
evitable under these circumstances 
for small investments to be drawn to- 
gether, first for specific purposes and 
later to become more permanent or- 
ganizations of capital. In this per- 
fectly natural and seemingly inoffen- 
sive way the first industrial combina- 
tions were born, and these were, in a 
way, the progenitors of our modern 
Se ERSTES? 

The earliest industrial combina- 
tions were all chartered separately, 
and not without considerable heated 
debate in legislatures. General corpo- 
ration laws were not enacted until 
the second, or even the third, stage of 
industrial combinations was reached 
— somewhere about 1830. Many of 
the States adopted such general cor- 
poration laws, and gradually one 
type or another of industrial combina- 
tion rapidly sprang up. 

Though not unfriendly to such cor- 
porations at first, their unprecedented 
increase in the 30's made the Govern- 
ment rather uneasy. This is clearly 
shown by Andrew Jackson's fight on 
the United States Bank (in 1832), in 
which he foresaw so early the danger 
of corporate control Between Jack- 
son’s second administration (ending 
in 1837) and the war over slavery, the 
growth of industrial corporations was 
much hampered by the Government’s 
refusal to charter any combinations 
outside the District of Columbia or 
the Territories. Even so, several 
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Pacifie railroads and a number of Na- 
tional banks were incorporated dur- 
ing the Civil War, when already the 
era of railroad consolidation was 
ushered in that ultimately resulted in 
such gigantic combinations as the New 
York Central, the Pennsylvania, and 
other great systems too well known to 
need enumerating. But with all these 
beginnings, the development of indus- 
trial combinations prior to 1865 did 
not reach the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
stages — the more recent monopolis- 
tic phases of these corporations. 
Sometime after the close of the 
Civil War the word ‘‘ capital " took 
on its present significance in the busi- 
ness world. Nor until the late 70’s 
did the roots of what is known to-day 
as ‘‘ trust control” or ‘‘ big busi- 
ness " begin to spread and get that 
hold in the ground which, after 40 
years, has resulted in the formation 
of a well-night impregnable structure 
of eapitalization and business organ- 
ization extending across the continent. 
It is interesting to trace the evolu- 
tion of the “ capitalist ?? or man with ` 
eapital, from the earlier days of the 
Nineteenth century. Not until civil- 
ization began to be equipped with 
power-machinery and modern inven- 
tion changed the whole aspect of in- 
dustry and the production of wealth, 
do we note much change in the con- 
notation of the word “© capitalist.’’ 
Even as late as 60 years ago a ‘‘ capi- 
talist ’? was a man who, like George 
Washington, “© was worth ’’ so much 
in property, cash or real estate. 
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‘¢ Capital," in common thought, still 
continued to mean an aggregation of 
money, goods or other real property 
gathered for the purpose of produc- 
ing further wealth or capital. 

As an economic term, this is still 
the meaning of the word. But in its 
practical everyday use, “© capital " 
has, within the last 40 years, taken on 
a far larger meaning. For no sooner 
did the modern corporation arise in 
response to the demand for produc- 
tion and distribution on a large scale, 
than the seeds were sown from which 
has grown the world-wide custom of 
capitalizing earning power — that is, 
massing in concrete forms, in the 
shape of stocks and bonds, the value 
of the potential possibilities of wealth 
production under the newly invented 
processes. 

Where in the earlier days, under 
the eruder methods then prevailing, 
a given manufacturing plant could 
produce only enough goods and suffi- 
eient profit to show net earnings of 
. perhaps 10 per cent. on its invested 
eapital, with the introduction of im- 
proved processes and the development 
of efficiency among the workers, this 
net profit could be increased to the ex- 
tent of 25 to 40 per cent. on the in- 
vested capital. The discovery was 
then made that, through the instru- 
mentality of the corporation, a con- 
crete valuation could be put on this 
inereased earning power, and the 
value of a given property, instead of 
being based on its original or replace- 
ment cost, could in this way be meas- 
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ured by its capacity to show increased 
profits. 

Thus, ‘‘ capitalization,’? which 
formerly had been regarded as genu- 
ine only when backed by an equal 
amount of property, became a new 
thing. Corporate capitalization, as 
represented by the creation of stocks 
and bonds, was now measured by 
earning capacity, or labor power. On 
this new basis capital began to be 
created by leaps and bounds. Аз the 
industry of the community became 
more efficient, and the unit of effort 
created greater results, corporate se- 
curities were created in practically the 
same ratio. 

As this new custom became more 
firmly established, it was found that 
the limit of capitalization was by no 
means reached when current earning 
power alone was considered. In a 
growing country like the United 
States, with a population practically 
doubling every generation, the future 
growth in the earning power of gen- 
eral industry was a foregone conclu- 
sion. So the process of corporate 
capitalization quite naturally took the 
further step, and future or potential 
earning capacity also began to be rep- 
resented by the creation of corporate 
securities. 

Naturally, this modern method of 
preémpting or capitalizing probabili- 
ties of the future was at times over- 
done. Of necessity such a process 
invited speculation, and during 
** boom "' periods the possibilities of 
future earning power were often 
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overestimated and much overvalued. 
Therefore recurring lapses and set- 
baeks, interspersed with rapid up- 
ward movements, became a distinct 
characteristic of the times. Finally 
the capitalists themselves began to 
recognize that this new capitalism, 
which represented the current and 
future earning power of corporate 
activity generally, must be bolstered 
up and insured by some artificial 
process. It was all well enough to be 
satisfied with the normal growth of 
labor power and the normal in- 
creases in wealth-producing popula- 
tion, as long as corporate capital had 
not over-appraised these things; it 
was fairly satisfaetory to absorb 
through the creation of stocks and 
bonds the apparent probabilities in 
labor power of the coming decade or 
generation; but when industrial 
crises appeared or crop failures and 
other accidents took place, it would 
not do to have earning power fall to 
such a basis as would seriously jeop- 
ardize the continuance of this new 
system of reaping the fruits of in- 
dustry. 

So this situation naturally led to 
a widespread demand among capital- 
ists, large and small, for legislation 
that would protect the integrity of 
the values which had already been cap- 
italized and would continue to be cap- 
italized for generations to come. То 
prevent foreign competition from en- 
tering the field tariffs were made 
more rigid than before; legislation 
in State and Nation was advocated 
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for preserving the status quo of this 
new dispensation. Thus the rail- 
roads, which in the decade after the 
Civil War were the most conspicuous 
beneficiaries of the new process, were’ 
given enormous grants of land; their 
rights of way were guaranteed to 
them in many ways; terminal sites 
were encouraged and ‘treated with 
great leniency in the matter of taxa- 
tion, ete.; natural resources were in 
every possible way surrendered by 
the people and given to the railroads 
for development. 

Of course the railroads profited 
enormously by these special priv- 
ileges and quickly capitalized their 
growing values, just as they had pre- 
viously capitalized their ordinary 
rights of way, the industrial results 
of the population to whom they ca- 
tered, and the definitely growing tend- 
ency of population along their lines. 

But the tendency did not stop here. 
As new inventions came in, such as 
the telephone, the electric light, and 
electric traction, the profits from the 
operation of these undertakings were 
likewise capitalized. And, as in the 
case of the railroads, it was promptly 
discovered that not only current but 
future earning power could very 
easily be capitalized in this new field 
of public “© utilities." Here the fran- 
chise value was made the basis of 
capitalization, and in the 20 years 
from 1890 to 1910 the total capital- 
ization of public service corporations 
grew from less than $200,000,000 to 
nearly $20,000,000,000. 
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Thus has this marvelous structure 
of trust control and capitalization in 
the United States been built up. But 
it is obvious that no such ‘‘ above 
ground growth "' could ever have 
taken place, or could exist to-day, un- 
less it had its roots spread corre- 
spondingly under the ground, which 
an examination of the industrial tree 
shows to have been the ease. Such 
class legislation as the enactment of 
high protective tariffs and the pass- 
ing of laws in the interest of business 
groups, ean be likened to the eultiva- 
tion and nursing of the plant. But 
its real basis of strength and life is, 
as always, in the roots. 

Exactly analogous is the case of 
the trusts and their capitalized 
values. То the extent to which the 
** trusts "' have been capitalized in the 
modern fashion beyond the physical 
eost of their machinery, their cash 
and their tangible assets, such capital- 
ization reflects the approximate or 
average values of their control of 
some monopoly or element of mo- 
nopoly. Trust capitalization is for 
the most part the capitalization of 
monopoly. It is not the capitaliza- 
tion of machinery nor of the results 
of the working of machinery. While 
it is, as already stated, the capitaliza- 
tion of earning power, this earning 
power itself is concentrated in the 
hands of those who become, through 
the monopolies they possess, the di- 
rect beneficiaries of this earning 
power. 

Thus, the anthracite coal railroads 
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carry capitalizations based on earn- 
ing power. But how is this earning 
power created? In but one way — 
through the monopolized possession 
of the coal fields by a limited group 
of men. These men, through the 
maintenance of their position, are the 
beneficiaries of two processes. The 
development of modern productive 
methods, reducing costs, gives them 
a steadily enlarging margin of profit 
for each unit of productive effort; and 
the monopoly of the sources of supply 
in coal enables them to exact ** all the 
traffic will bear ’’ in the sale of the 
produet. So, just as fast as new in- 
ventions are developed and machine 
processes perfected, naturally in- 
creasing the earning power per unit, 
the value of the monopoly increases 
and profits grow, so to speak, at both 
ends of the process. In common 
parlance, it is ‘‘ working both ends 
against the middle." 

It is this power to monopolize earn- 
ing possibilities; this power, existing 
through the more or less exclusive 
possession of original sources of 
supply, which is being reflected 
through the steady capitalization, in 
corporate forms, of the general pro- 
ducing activities of industry; that 
gives us a trust problem and makes 
the trusts wax strong and great. 

This movement of trust capitaliza- 
tion, so different from the old type 
of “© capital," is the most vital sub- 
ject for study in America to-day. In 
the aggregate it represents a valua- 
tion of over $45,000,000,000 in a 
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Nation whose entire annual wealth is 
estimated at $120,000,000,000. When 
it is remembered that in 1890 the 
wealth of the Nation was estimated 
at only $65,000,000,000, and the cor- 
porate capital of every kind (includ- 
ing that outside of the ‘ trusts ’’) 
was only about $20,000,000,000, the 
significance of the trend will be 
appreciated. 

In the foregoing the development 
of this new form of capitalism since 
the Civil War has been briefly out- 
lined. But there is another side of 
the matter which has been but briefly 
touched upon. This is the control of 
this capitalization. When it is rea- 
lized that all these years there has 
been a double process at work; first, 
steady growth of the new system of 
capitalizing working and wealth pro- 
ducing forces; and second, a steady 
trend towards the concentrated con- 
trol of this eapitalization in the hands 
of a small group of men, all located 
in one section of the country, the 
matter takes on tremendous signifi- 
cance. 

Space will not permit the presenta- 
tion of statistics to show the whole 
trust growth of the country since the 
movement started nearly half a 
century ago, but the following facts 
show the development of the purely 
industrial phase of the movement 
within the past 15 years. Prior to 
1897 there were comparatively few 
industrial trusts of large capital in 
the United States. The Sugar Trust, 
the Standard Oil Trust, and the so- 
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called Whiskey Trust were the only 
ones of very large capital which were 
in the public eye. But with the open- 
ing of 1897 industrial trusts began to 
increase and multiply, and at the end 
of a few years the number of separate 
plants which had been absorbed into 
great combinations ran into the 
thousands. At the same time the 
capitalization created by these com- 
binations rose by leaps and bounds. 
At the beginning of 1898 there were 
in all, only 38 real industrial trusts 
in the United States, representing a 
combination of 672 plants, and carry- 
ing a total capitalization of but $1,- 
419,428,500. 

But within two years from the open- 
ing of 1898 — that is, at the close of 
1899 — the number of ‘‘ trusts "' had 
more than doubled and the capital rep- 
resented had inereased to $3,027,910,- 
561. The following three years, how- 
ever, proved to be the haleyon period 
of industrial trust formation. Be- 
tween the opening of 1899 and the 
elose of 1902 the trust forming move- 
ment expanded to an astonishing ex- 
tent. It was in this period that the 
various independent steel interests 
of the country were converted into 
nearly a dozen mammoth trusts and 
then finally absorbed, en masse, into 
the great United States Steel Cor- 
poration, with its capital of a billion 
and a half. During the same period 
the woolen trust was formed and the 
tobacco trust was enlarged from а. 
minor combination covering only one 
or two branches of the industry to а 
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vast consolidation covering complete 
At the 
close of 1902, therefore, trust capital- 
ization had leaped to $5,723,741,660, 
represented by 136 industrial trusts 
which embraced no less than 3,264 
plants. 

At the end of 1902 there was a 
widely held theory that the trend to- 
ward industrial consolidation had 
reached its limit. Subsequent events, 
however, have proven the unsound- 
ness of this idea. For steadily, 
throughout every year of the past de- 
eade, trust capitalization has con- 
tinued to increase. By the end of 
1905, the year in which Theodore 
Roosevelt began his second adminis- 
tration, the figure had risen to $6,843,- 
891,760, and in the year when Mr. 
Taft entered the White House a fur- 
ther expansion to $7,506,004,000 was 
shown. And now, with the close of 
Mr. Taft’s term, we note that, not- 
withstanding the so-called trust pros- 
ecutions and the enforcement of the 
Sherman law, the total industrial trust 
capitalization has reached the as- 
tounding total of $8,066,290,861. 

This, moreover, does not include 
industrial concerns which are not 
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trusts. There are thousands of man- 
ufacturing concerns enjoying the 


benefits of the tariff which cannot be 
included, strictly speaking, in any list 
of ‘‘ trusts." The Government's Fed- 
eral corporation tax report for 1911 
. shows that the total capitalization rep- 
resented by industrial concerns was 
about $26,000,000,000. This includes 
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the many close corporations, concerns 
of small capital which, while ** in- 
dustrial" are not trusts in the 
ordinary understanding of the term. 
The following table shows the growth 
of industrial trusts since 1898: 


Plants 
Total prior to Number. contained. Total capital. 
ПАЗ 38 672 $1. 419, 428, 500 
Total at end of 
1808... 48 837 1, 679, 582, 500 
1899... 88 1, 746 3, 027, 910, 561 
1900... 98 1, 862 3,249, 001.061 
190177... 117 2,980 5,202, 350.560 
T0002 5 136 3, 264 5, 723, 741, 560 
1903... 146 3.469 5, 941, 042,560 
9... 153 3. 687 6,576, 918,500 
190554... 163 3,846 6,843, 891,760 
10207555 38555 178 4, 018 7,284, 750,760 
1907... 186 4,068 7,367, 745.000 
ТӨӨ a 194 4, 157 7,506, 004, 000 
1909-7 585 200 4,210 7,608, 426,000 
TOT re 206 4, 245 7,706. 621,100 
ТОЛ 2... 224 4, 


426 8,066. 290, 861 


It is a noteworthy fact that the 
eapital represented by industrial 
trusts in this country does not reflect, 
except to a partial extent, the invest- 
ment of money or property. While 
no exact figures on the subject are 
obtainable, it is reliably estimated 
that not more than 25 per cent. of the 
eight billions of capitalization repre- 
sents original investment. The re- 
maining 75 per cent. is what is com- 
monly ealled ‘‘ water," but which is 
more definitely described as the ** cap- 
italization of earning power." For 
during the past generation industrial 
trusts, like franchise trusts, railroad 
trusts, etc, have all adopted the 
method of capitalizing, not only the 
original and current investment in 
the plants and property, but also the 
net profits which can be shown. Thus 
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it 1s apparent that in the case of those 
trusts which have been built up chiefly 
on tariff benefits, a large part of the 
net profits shown, and in some cases, 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
profits, are the direct result of the 
protective legislation whieh they have 
received. 

Industrial combinations, in the 
great majority of cases, have been 
formed primarily for the purpose of 
controlling or advancing prices to the 
consumer. While the theory has been 
persistently urged for many years 
that the main purpose of combination 
was to reduce producing and operating 
costs, and thus increase profits with- 
out the advancement of prices, yet the 
records shown during the entire trust 
era go to prove that such has not been 
the case. The great enlargement in 
profits has for the most part been 
accomplished by price advances and 
not by cost curtailment. 

Never in our history, except per- 
haps in war periods, has the price 
level risen faster than it rose dur- 
ing the first few years after the 
passage of the Dingley Tariff Act in 
1897, and during the period when 
trusts were forming most rapidly. 
From July 1, 1897, to January 1, 1900, 
the cost of living advanced 31 per 
cent. From July 1, 1897, to May 1, 
1902, the cost of living advanced 41 
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per cent. That the trusts were largely 
responsible for this great advance is 
elear from the fact that from July 1, 
1897, to January 1, 1900, the prices 
of foodstuffs (in whieh there are but 
few trusts) advanced but 25 per cent. 
while the prices of metals, clothing 
and miscellaneous produets (in which 
there are most trusts) advanced 37 
per cent. Notable advances occurred 
in Steel Trust productions, some of 
which more than doubled within one 
or two years. 

If this process had not taken place, 
the Steel Trust to-day would doubt- 
less be able to show substantial profits 
on its original and current invest- 
ment, but no profit whatever on its 
** water.” 


* E. L. Bogart, The Economic History of the 
United States (New York, 1907), chap. xxvii.; 
J. H. Bridge, Inside History of the Carnegie Steel 
Company (New York, 1903); J. B. Clark, The 
Control of Trusts (New York, 1912); S. C. T. 
Dodd, Combinations: their Uses and. Abuses, with 
а History of the Standard Oil Trust (New York, 
1894); Chas. R. Flint, Industrial Combinations 
(New York, 1899); E. Von Halle, Trusts, or 
Industrial Combinations and Coalitions in the 
United States (New York, 1895); J. Moody, The 
Truth About the Trusts (New York, 1904); 
The Masters of Capital (New York, 1911); and 
Moody’s Analyses of Investments (New York, an- 
nual); E. R. A. Seligman, Principles of Economics, 
(New York, 1909), chap. xxii.; F. C. Howe, Privt- 
lege and Democracy in America (New York, 1910); 
T. Veblen, The Theory of Business Enterprise 
(New York, 1904); L. F. Post, Social Service 
(New York, 1911); T. E. Burton, Financial Crises 
(New York, 1911) ; F. W. Taussig, Tariff History 
of United States (New York, 1908). 
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CHAP PEE Wi, 
1865-1912. 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND PROBLEMS.* 


Agriculture in the West as determined by pioneer migration — Shifting of rural population affected by the law 
of supply and demand — Increase in rural population in agricultural and other farm products since 1870 — 
Conditions favoring our agricultural development — Rise in wages of farm labor — The prairies of the 
Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Red River valleys — The Homestead and the Bonanza farmer — Agri- 
cultural research and the Department of Agriculture — Work of the Bureau of Animal Industry — The appli- 
cation of science to agriculture — The cultivation of plants and the breeding of animals — Cooperation in 
rural communities — Problems of conservation and reclamation — Rural educational development — Social 


and religious advance — Artistic progress. 


Migration to the great prairies and 
plains of the West was interrupted at 
its height by the Civil War. In 1865, 
recovering from this check, the move- 
ment assumed greater force than ever, 
thousands of courageous men and wo- 
men seeking the great West in mover 
wagons, by the onpushing lines of rail- 
way, and by water. Those of us who, 
from the vantage point of our farm- 
steads in the Middle West, saw the 
daily passing of those picturesque 
prairie schooners and wagon trains; 
who beheld at its height this living 
flood flinging itself against the bar- 
riers of frontier hardship and border 
warfare, inundating the short-grass 
plains, overflowing even the natural 
barrier of the Rockies, and spreading 
out upon the shores of the Pacific,— 
witnessed indeed a wonderful pageant 
of American National life. 

The individuals composing this hu- 
man flood came from the most enter- 


* Prepared for this history by Willet M. Hays, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
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prising portion of our eastern and 
immigrant population. With a cour- 
age and optimism worthy of the high 
eause upon which they were embarked, 
they braved the dangers of the wilder- 
ness and the horrors of Indian war- 
fare that they might establish homes 
in this new and golden West. Upon 
their hardships, their sufferings, their 
mighty labors, their self-denials — 
upon their very lives, as upon a tragic 
foundation — rest our fruitful western 
agrieulture, our mining industries, and 
the wealth and eminence of our stately 
cities of the West. 

This great continental migration 
has not ceased even yet, but various 
faets indicate that the movement is 
nearing an end. In the first place, for 
a decade or more the rural population 
of Iowa has been decreasing. Then, 
too, the movement into the great 
plains, the Rocky Mountains, and the 
far West has projected a great off- 
shoot northwestward into Canadian 
territory, where hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, largely from the Mid- 
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dle West, have gone into Assiniboia, 
Alberta, and other northwestern terri- 
tories in the last few years. Finally, 
many farm people have moved from 
the prairies of the Middle West to the 
South and even to the Eastern States. 

For a time the farmers of the east- 
ern section saw their lands depreciate 
in value owing to the onrush of food 
and fibre from the great, easily sub- 
dued and cheaply purchased farms of 
the West, both north and south; but 
now that the western farms have risen 
nearly to their normal selling prices, 
eastern farms are again coming into 
their own. Henceforth the movement 
of the farm population from one place 
to another will largely follow the lines 
of local profit-making from the land. 
At present the commercial success of 
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apple and peach growing is making 
certain hilly sections of the Applach- 
ian regions more populous. The 
higher prices of farm products cause 
New England farmers to revive many 
of the abandoned farms. There are 
yearly movements of farmers into 
newly irrigated areas and newly 
drained swamp regions. 

Easy methods of transportation, a 
universal distribution of information, 
a uniform language, much travel on 
business or pleasure, and habits of 
migration,— all these make the people 
move readily from areas oversupplied 
with farmers to such as promise 
better and more permanent profits. 

The following tabular statement 
gives the increase of rural population 
by States since 1870, as shown by the 
United States census: 


NumBer or Persons (MALE AND FEMALE) 10 Years OLD AND OVER ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED 
States IN 1870, 1880, 1890* ann 19001. 


SrATE OR TERRITORY 


Maine 


TU MEN MEE oup ee 


INeWRTerSBy ух о iore sioe e СОИ 
Pennsy ара о И 
Теја АГ ее 

Marylandi еее о ос 
District of Columbia 
Уйга eU e Mee ire usse EE CUTE 
MOSUBVITEIDIA ое RE 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


* Engaged in agriculture, fisheries and mining. 
1 Engaged in agricultural pursuits. 


1870 1880 1890* 19001 
82,011 82,130 86,296 76,923 
46,573 44,490 42,982 38,782 
57,983 55,951 56,183 49,320 
72.810 64,973 81,100 66,551 
11,780 10,945 12,606 10,957 
43,653 44,026 48,676 44,796 

374,323 377,460 410,132 375,990 
63,128 59,214 74,889 68,881 

260,051 301,112 453,086 341,712 
15,973 17,849 18,702 19,002 
80,449 90,927 105,396 95,554 

1,365 1,464 1,886 1,488 

244 ,550 254,099 271,745 300,268 
73,960 107,578 129,887 151,722 

269,238 360,937 374,359 459,306 

206,651 204,602 328,017 393,693 

336,145 432,904 418,128 522,848 
42,492 58,731 66,198 88,688 

397,024 397,495 429,019 414,662 

266,777 331,240 330,569 342,733 

376,441 436,371 456,488 462,781 

187,211 240,319 308,501 312,462 
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NuxBER or Persons (МАЕ AND FEMALE) 10 Years Ого AND Over ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1870, 1880, 1890* AND. 1900T— Continued. 


STATE OR TERRITORY 1870 | 1880 1890* 19001 

IMSCORRID- S E S E лыо te RM 159,687 | 195,901 242,099 270,007 
IMimmesob2 И ы... RETI 75,157 131,535 195,422 258 , 944 
ME OTT DUO NERO NUTUS TC CRESS T SS 210,263 303,557 330,390 371,604 
Missouri ЕЕК 263,918 355,297 404,665 463,293 
ЛОИК. pp exu. ide 43,955 71,626 
Sea. и } 2,522 28,508 { 70,839 82,857 
NeDTaS kE х О А. eb ОНИЕ. 28,115 90,507 170,574 186,587 
ле, e NC BEN ORC 73,228 206,080 256,582 271,252 
JEGYVORGI SU occiso mos cst ООН e ec tl c ai ne 261,080 320,571 326,085 408,185 
Tennessee к ы... а оао 267 ‚020 294,153 336,886 413,406 
AE [ERI spe ИЕ LM аны. E САЙ 291,628 380,630 380,852 515,737 
ЛЕССИ ЯШЕ УГ О let ОЛ оу ce 259,199 339,938 360,049 490,582 
laor c cose E constan tl le 141,467 205,306 240,730 295,445 
Шехаз ШК л. ROM. роковое о ET 166,753 359,317 432,318 644,034 
Тое ет оогу ce т о ИН О OEC l RETE 92,418 
GEhoma eR МТ И ее 13,928 94,981 
АЕ, ооо тене 109,310 216,655 256,356 345,479 
[Мп апа ы E NN А. 2,111 4,513 25,780 28,693 
ЖООП. p тое. ae 165 1,639 11,201 13,407 
COTA om D EET CC Ару E 6,462 13,539 59,243 44,904 
Pío ln AM 18,668 14,139 26,611 27,314 
арту у. оу MASE ue suec EE ern 1,285 3,435 10,528 16,174 
Bar. ACUTE. ме 10,428 14,550 24,083 29,414 
Nevada s oL LL MU mue о 2,070 4,180 10,536 5,890 
О UI OM, Term 1,462 3,858 18,814 27,489 
(у ааһар Ой: дш. Re qns "oleum en EE RS 3,771 12,781 47,943 61,113 
(Осу ОИ ee E шет уз шешу a ae 13,248 27,091 50,980 58,490 
CCHIT Gig: or raa Cc Л Ары. CE b. 47,863 79,396 161,042 152,371 

Їр еб Sta ев: а ео А Е: 5,922,471 7,670,493] 9,013,336| 10,381,765 


The following table shows the in- 
crease in area, production and value 
of certain argicultural products by 


States from 1866 to 1910, as shown by 
the Bureau of Statisties of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


AREA, Рворост!ом AND VALUE oF Crops INpicaTED, 1866 anp 1910, Wrru Increase (+) ов Decrease (—) 


1866 | 1910 Increase (+) or decrease (—) 
Crop 

Area Production Value | Area | Production Value Area Production Value 

Acres Bushels Dollars | Acres | Bushels Dollars Acres Bushels Dollars 
Gorn ........ .|34,306,5381867 , 946 , 2951411,450,830|104 ,035 , 000/2 , 886 , 260, 000|1,384,817,000|-1-69,728,462| --2,018,313,705| +973,366,170 
Wheat ..|15, 424,496] 151, 999 , 9061232, 109,630 45,681,000) 635,121,000] 561,051,000|-30,256,504| +483,121,094) +328,941,370 
ts. .....| 8,864,219]268,141,077| 94,057,945| 37,548,000/1,186,341,000| 408,388,000|4-28,683,781| +918,199,923) -314,330,055 
ye.. .| 1,548,033| 20,864,944] 17,149,716| 2,185,000, 34,897,000 24,953,000 +636, 967 +14 032,056 +7 808 , 284 
3 492,532| 11,283,807| 7,916,342 7,743, 000] 173,832,000| 100,426,000| --7,250,468| -+162,548, 193 +92 ,509 , 658 
.| 1,045,624| 22,791,839| 15,413,160 860.000, 17,598,000 11,636,000 —185,624 —5, 193,839 —3,777,160 
1,069 ,381]107, 200,976) 50,722,553 3,720,000) 349,032,000) 194,566,000) 4-2,650,619| +298.309,447| +143,843 447 
ВВ... .]17,668,904/1121,778,627|220,835,771| 51,015,000; 169,378,000| 842,252 .000|-+33,346,096] {-47,599,373| -621.416,229 

| А 


* Engaged in agriculture, fisheries and mining. 
f Engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
{ Tons. 
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The increase in the production of 
fruit сгорз, also live stock, dairy, 
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poultry, and forest products from 
1870 to 1900, is shown in the next table. 


ORCHARD Propucts, Live Stock, Dairy Propucts, POULTRY AND Forest PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
ву Decapss, 1870-1910, as Сомтрижр From CEensus REPORTS. 


ITEM 1870 1880 1890 | 1900 | 1910 
Orchard products, value.| $47,335,189 $50,876,154 t $83,750,961 $140,867 ‚347 
Live stock, number. .... 85,703,913 130,969,581 161,973,518 215,587,565 199,501,108 
Live stock, value....... $1,525,276,457 |$1,500,384,707 $2,208,767,573 |$2,979,197,586 | $4,760,060,093 
Dairy products,* pounds.| 567,584,836 804,522,776 | 1,042,950,286 | 1,790,097,244 | 1,939,947 ,444 
Eoultry number k d T 125,507 ,322 285,609,440 250,623,354 295,880,190 
Forest products, value... $36,808,277 $95,774,735 і $109 , 864,774 $195,306 , 283 
* Butter and cheese. T Values not given. 1 No data. 


During the last third of the Nine- 
teenth century the combination of 
cheap, new lands, of agricultural ma- 
chinery propelled by horses and 
motors, of railway transportation, and 
of a vigorous pioneer population, 
pushed the production of farm prod- 
ucts beyond the demands of even a 
rapidly increasing city and manu- 
facturing population. This kept the 
level of farm prices relatively very 
low. But manufactures steadily in- 
creased, the cities kept on growing, 
the foreign demand for our farm 
products continued unabated, all at 
an increased speed which a settled 
agriculture could not maintain; with 
the result that for a decade prices have 
gone up to what seems to be a per- 
manently higher level. The logical re- 
sult was that land began to rise 
rapidly in value in the producing re- 
gions of the Middle West. This tend- 
ency to an increased valuation of 
lands has spread to the South, to the 
great plains, to the Far West, as well 
as to the Eastern States. 


Another matter profoundly affect- 
ing the prices of farm products was 
the rapid development of manufactur- 
ing, transportation, merchandising, 
and other non-agricultural industries. 
The profits in these lines of trade 
made the payment of higher wages 
possible. The cities and manufactur- 
ing centers, therefore, drew upon the 
rural commuities for workers. This in 
turn reacted upon the price of farm 
labor, which is now almost double 
that of the preceding generation. 

Henceforth those who consume farm 
products must pay interest on high 
valuations of farm lands and for high- 
priced farm labor, as well as farmers’ 
profits comparable to those accruing in 
other lines of industrial and profes- 
sional work. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that we are in a permanent 
period of higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts. Of course there will be fluctu- 
ations, but these will be at a higher 
average level. 

Almost as enticing as the gold fields 
of California were the rich prairies of 
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the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the 
Red River valleys. Here was a land 
of abundant rainfall and an almost 
unparalleled richness of soil that 
offered untold wealth to those who 
should be the first to tap its boundless 
resourees; and here came the bonanza 
farmer. With a picturesqueness of 
operation perhaps never again to be 
equalled, with a fine disregard of the 
needs of the soil and of the rights of 
the coming generations, he yearly 
sowed and reaped his thousands of 
acres of wheat, marketing the product 
and, incidentally, with every crop re- 
ducing the productivity of the soil. 
And what the bonanza farmer did on 
a large scale thousands of home- 
steaders did on a smaller scale, until 
even the well-nigh inexhaustible 
wealth of those fertile alluvial soils 
shrank so from year to year that both 
the bonanza farmer and the home- 
steader were brought face to face with 
the problem of decreasing yields due 
to lessened soil fertility. 

In the meantime there had grown 
up, in the form of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, an insti- 
tution destined to solve the problem 
which confronted the wheat farmer. 
In the first year of the Civil War Con- 
gress passed an act establishing this 
department for the purpose of gather- 
ing by research a body of knowledge 
concerning soil, crops, live stock, farm 
management, and general rural econ- 
omy. During the same session of 
Congress the law was enacted which 
established a college of agriculture in 
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every State, thus inaugurating our 
agricultural educational service. This 
same Congress passed also the Home- 
stead Law dividing all the public lands 
then remaining on the family farm 
basis, practically giving them to the 
people and thus inaugurating the plan 
of the common farm throughout the 
country. Thus President Lincoln 
signed the law providing for family 
farms, the laws under which the Na- 
tion and the States, by research and 
vocational education, secure the in- 
formation necessary to enable the 
millions of farmers to make their 
farming profitable. 

The Department of Agriculture 
grew rather slowly until the end of the 
Nineteenth century. During the last 
two decades, however, it has grown 
from an institution with a few hundred 
workers to a great department, with 
12,000 or 15,000 employees. It is now 
charged by Congress with the expendi- 
ture of nearly $20,000,000, about one- 
third of which is devoted to agricul- 
tural research. 

This Department employs experts 
in all lines of agricultural investiga- 
tion and experimentation, the results 
of whose labors swell the sum total 
of scientific agricultural knowledge 
and aid every farmer in solving his 
numerous and perplexing individual 
problems. Among this great body 
of public workers are soil experts, 
whose efforts are directed toward 
answering the great questions pertain- 
ing to soil management, fertility and 
conservation; live stock experts, who 
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study the breeding, feeding, and 
management of all classes of live 
stock; entomologists and plant pa- 
thologists, who devise means of com- 
bating insect pests and the fungous 
and bacterial diseases of plants; 
statisticians, who, by the accumulation 
of data relative to the cost of pro- 
ducing farm products, have helped to 
systematize the farm business; drain- 
age, irrigation, and roads experts; 
and, in addition, hundreds of men who 
spread this knowledge among the 
people and (by lectures, demonstra- 
tion farms, and other means) assist 
them to apply it to their daily tasks. 
Congress has charged this Depart- 
ment also with the management of 
190,000,000 acres of forests. This is 
equal to one-twelfth the area of the 
United States—to the combined 
areas of the States of Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Illinois. The 
map appended hereto shows the Na- 
tional forest areas. Thus the Forest 
Service division of this great Depart- 
ment not only helps to organize the 
science of forestry, but also protects 
existing forests against deforestiza- 
tion and replants cut-over lands. It 
has charge, moreover, of the stupend- 
ous business of harvesting, under 
lease, of vast quantities of timber. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture not 
only studies diseases and the feed- 
ing and breeding of animals, but has 
charge of great campaigns aiming to 
eradicate disease. Thus, it spent 
nearly half a million dollars some 
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years ago in successfully eradicating 
the foot-and-mouth-disease that had 
entered this country from Europe. 
Had this disease not been vigorously 
stamped out, it would have caused a 
loss of live stock worth many millions 
of dollars. This Bureau is now саггу- 
ing on a successful campaign to the 
very important end of ridding the 
great western open range country of 
the skin diseases of sheep and cattle 
known as scabies. It has charge, too, 
of a mighty battle with the cattle tick, 
which causes Texan fever in the cattle 
of the Southern States. The following 
map shows the present infested area 
and that originally infested from 
which the tick has been eradicated. 
This Bureau is also cooperating with 
the States in discovering ways of 
eradicating tuberculosis among cattle 
so tnat losses in the cattle business 
may be lessened and the danger of 
infection to people using dairy prod- 
ucts may be reduced. 

In 1887 Congress, approving of the 
research work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, appro- 
priated $750,000 annually to the States 
to be expended in agricultural re- 
search, giving every State $15,000 and 
causing every State and Territory to 
establish an experiment station. To 
this amount most of the States have 
added fairly liberal appropriations of 
their own. The stations were gener- 
ally established near the State col- 
leges of agriculture and have proved 
of enormous importance in working 
out the facts of agricultural science 
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and the principles underlying agri- 
cultural practice. They have greatly 
aided also in giving scientific instruc- 
tion and assistance to the agricul- 
tural colleges beside which they are 
located. 

At present, in its National and State 
departments of agriculture and in 
its State experiment stations, this 
country is expending about $10,000,000 
annually in agricultural research. 
The $75,000,000 spent in this country 
on agricultural investigations and the 
machinery invented for agricultural 
use, combined with the genius of the 
farmers themselves, have resulted in 
reorganizing agricultural practice. 

Until very recently the people re- 
ceived this new knowledge slowly and 
with suspicion. To change the work- 
ing plans of an entire class of people is 
necessarily a work of time, and for 
years the practical farmer looked with 
disfavor and distrust upon the ‘‘ book 
farmer." When, however, decreasing 
yields rendered his profits smaller 
every year, something had to be done. 
In his extremity he turned for help 
to the ‘‘ book farmer,’’ the agricul- 
tural scientist, and these two classes 
learned to respect each other’s special 
knowledge. 

The consequent coöperation between 
farmer and scientist has wrought a 
revolution in farm practice and trans- 
formed the haphazard, unsystematic, 
one-crop agriculture of earlier days 
into the scientific business farming of 
to-day — farming in which farms are 
planned and managed so that the effi- 
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ciency of labor may be increased, in 
which crops are rotated so that soil 
fertility may be conserved, in which 
expenses are carefully recorded so 
that actual loss or gain in the farming 
business may be accurately known. 

During the past decade or two a 
movement has been organized to im- 
prove the varieties of plants and ani- 
mals used on the farm so as to secure 
varieties and breeds with such hered- 
ity as will greatly increase products 
and net profits. Thus the breeders of 
wheat and other grains are success- 
fully seeking for that occasional plant 
(perhaps one in ten thousand) which, 
when multiplied into a variety, will 
add a few bushels to the yield per 
acre. The apple growers are planting 
tens of thousands of seeds so that the 
occasional plant may be found which, 
when its cuttings are grown into trees, 
will make an apple of better quality, 
larger in yield, and with all other de- 
sirable characteristics of this king of 
fruit. Peter Gideon’s notable work in 
Minnesota in producing the Wealthy 
apple, with sufficient hardiness to ex- 
tend the northern zone of the apple for 
probably a hundred miles, is a good 
illustration of achievement along this 
line. 

The breeders of animals, in like 
manner, are seeking the occasional 
potent animal which, when closely in- 
bred, will produce a strain of the 
breed, or a new breed, more valuable 
than the breed or breeds from which 
he sprang. Thus, during the last half 
century the American Poland-China 
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swine, the Rhode Island Red chickens, 
the Polled Hereford cattle, the Ken- 
tucky trotting horse, and numerous 
other new breeds and sub-breeds have 
come into prominence. 

Instead of settling down to condi- 
tions not easily changed, as in other 
countries, the American people retain 
the progressive spirit. In fact, such 
radical changes as those introduced by 
the sewing machine, the self-binding 
reaper, the wire fence, the railroad, 
the telephone, the automobile, the gas- 
oline motor on the farm, and low 
priced printed matter seem sufficient 
to prevent stagnation and to prepare 
the people for any changes which 
modern science and modern leadership 
may make possible. Futhermore, in- 
fluences from without constantly react 
upon our rural communities. The 
presence in our cities of wonderful 
high schools and technical schools is 
forcing our country people to realize 
that the farmers must have educa- 
tioual facilities — such as large tech- 
nical agricultural high schools — 
quite as good as those provided for 
education in the professions and in the 
trades. 

In like manner, the combinations 
of manufacturers and transporters 
— those who deal in the things the 
farmer has to sell and those who 
deal in the things the farmer has 
to buy— have forced the farmer 
to see that he, too, must meet or- 
ganization with organization. Dur- 
ing the earlier part of the period under 
discussion the farmers satisfied them- 
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selves for the most part with general 
organizations, such as the Farmer’s 
Alliance, the Grange, and the Farm- 
ers’ Congress. They experimented 
with cooperative buying, selling, 
dairying, insurance, ownership of 
machinery, and the breeding of ani- 
mals; and have learned, through many 
failures, which classes of cooperation 
were most successful. During the last 
decade or two the farmers having 
proven the value and practicability of 
these cooperative efforts, have greatly 
increased their activities along these 
lines. Cooperative insurance, especi- 
ally of farm property, has been ex- 
tended to very many townships and 
counties. Thousands of codperative 
cheese factories and creameries are 
being successfully operated. Tens of 
millions of dollars’ worth of fruit and 
vegetables are annually marketed by 
собрегайуе growers’ societies. One 
cooperative organization in Southern 
California handles more than half the 
citrus fruits of that State. Much in- 
formation and inspiration has been 
gained from farmers’ coóperative or- 
ganizations in other countries. 

The United States Government and 
the State governments employ officers 
to assist in working out the technical 
and business methods of these organi- 
zations; and, in some lines of rural co- 
operation, the States assist by furnish- 
ing public officers to audit, annually 
or semi-annually, the accounts of such 
cooperative organizations as farmers’ 
banks and insurance companies. 

Cooperation in the breeding of dairy 
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eattle and in the breeding of other 
animals has been taken up, and the 
farmers of the United States are asso- 
ciated in many собрегайуе associa- 
tions (State, National, and local in 
scope) such as horticultural societies, 
agricultural societies, live stock soci- 
eties, and dairymen's societies. Much 
advanee in the irrigation of large 
areas of land and in the drainage of 
swampy areas has been accomplished 
through cooperative organizations, 
through voluntary effort, or under 
laws which specify legalized forms of 
cooperation. 

In 1865 the men who had done the 
larger part of the work of deforesting 
the territory east of the Mississippi 
river were yet living. With axe, mat- 
tock, and fire, one of the world’s most 
wonderful forest areas had been trans- 
formed into a region of productive 
farms. But, with the rapid growth of 
population, the Nation began to sense 
the fact that, instead of having so 
much wood that timber must be de- 
stroyed, we should soon be under the 
necessity of conserving our existing 
tree-growth and of planting forests 
for the future. The so-called theorists 
began to get an audience and, finally, 
during the last several years, the en- 
tire country has become thoroughly 
aroused to the importance of no longer 
depending upon the private grower to 
produce the lumber for the next gen- 
eration. Only the Nation has the wel- 
fare of its future people so strongly 
at heart as to be willing to wait 50 to 
100 vears for the newly planted tree 
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to grow into useful timber. The 
Nation suddenly reserved all its re- 
maining public forest lands, partly in 
order to grow forest products and 
partly in order that the headwaters of 
our navigable streams may be pre- 
served. The States, following the ex- 
ample of the Nation, are also reserv- 
ing and administering forest lands. 
It has even been proposed that some 
plan of coöperation be instituted be- 
tween the National and State govern- 
ments under which very much larger 
acreages may be brought under public 
forest management. 

In addition to its great work of con- 
serving the wealth of our National 
forests, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has put forward also numerous 
projeets for reclaiming the arid lands 
of the West. Here, where Nature рго- 
vided the richest of soils, but, in а 
moment of haste, as it were, forgot to 
make suitable provision for rainfall, 
man has set to work and has, in a 
favored spot here and there, met the 
need with artificial rain; that is, with 
a great system of dams in the moun- 
tains to store up the melting snows 
and with miles of irrigating ditehes to 
earry the waters down to the thirsty 
erops in the valleys below so that the 
desert may indeed ‘‘ blossom as the 
rose." By this means the Nation has 
added to its tillable domain hundreds 
of thousands of fertile alfalfa, fruit 
and general farm land. 

In 1865 the one-room rural school 
had penetrated every settled portion 
of the United States. This system of 
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Photos by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 

1. THE TWO WINGS OF THE UNFINISHED BUILDING FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. (THE 
WHITE BUILDING ABOVE THE LEFT WING IS THE NEW NATIONAL MUSEUM, ABOVE WHICH IN THE DISTANCE 
IS SEEN THE ROOF OF THE PENSION BUILDING. ABOVE THE RIGHT WING IS SEEN THE TOWER OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WHILE TO THE EXTREME RIGHT IN THE FAR DISTANCE ARE THE DOMES 
OF THE CAPITOL BUILDING AND THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS). 

2. THE PENSION BUILDING. 
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country-life education continued un- 
changed almost to the close of the 
Nineteenth century. These schools 
had ignored the accumulating new 
knowledge of agriculture, home-mak- 
ing, and rural economics. They ad- 
hered almost absolutely to the tradi- 
tional subjects of the schools. To the 
* three R’s’’, some schools added 
mathematics, history, and languages, 
which were recognized as preparatory 
studies for college entrance. These 
schools, like the city and village 
schools, by giving only studies unre- 
lated to agriculture, home-making, and 
other industries, tended to discredit 
all manual lines of effort. Our school 
system, including these rural schools, 
magnified the professions and even 
such non-manual vocations as book- 
keeping, clerking, and the lighter 
forms of transportation service. Thus 
the schools, acting in unison with the 
increasing wages of non-agricultural 
pursuits, helped to lead the people 
away from the farm and farm home, 
and even away from many of the 
mechanical industries. Our schools 
have thus been partially responsible 
for our young men’s preference of 
the $12 per week salary of the clerk or 
street-car conductor to the $20 a week 
wage of the skilled artisan or the 
responsibility of the rented farm, with 
the chance of some time becoming its 
owner. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to 
say in passing, that the one-room 
rural school gave to the American 
country people the elements of an 
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English education, served as a com- 
mon bond of the people to the Govern- 
ment, formed the great medium 
through which has been built up a 
unified Americanism, and gave the 
whole people a respect for and yearn- 
ing after knowledge. It has served 
as the basis of a most wonderful mar- 
ket for a varied and abundant litera- 
ture in books, periodicals, and public 
bulletins and reports. In a word, our 
common schools have, in a most potent. 
way, brought us up to a position 
wherein reasonable education and 
economie and social development 
throvgh reorganization is not only 
possible but practical and imminent. 

Thus it came gradually to be recog- 
nized among those who studied publie 
questions, among business men who 
employed young graduates of our 
school system, and among parents and 
teachers themselves, that our school 
system was too narrowly directed 
along the line of the specialist in liter- 
ary scholarship, and not sufficiently 
brought into relation to the things 
which more than 90 per cent. of the 
pupils would be called upon to do on 
leaving school; that the studies of the 
schools were strictly arranged to pre- 
pare the pupils for the grade above, 
and too little calculated to fit gradu- 
ates for the work of the farm, the shop, 
or the home, where most people must 
become efficient or fail to carry their 
share of the social burden. 

Our schools have been slow to accept 
the fact that modern research and ex- 
perience have added a new body of 
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knowledge which rivals the old in 
promoting mental growth and skill 
and far surpasses the old in preparing 
for the vocational pursuits of actual 
life. In 1862, under the influence of 
the initial act of Congress in estab- 
lishing State schools of agriculture 
and mechanical arts, a movement has 
arisen in our educational system to 
place beside the traditional studies 
training in the new subjects brought 
into prominence by modern scientific 
study of vocational conditions. 

The first vocational courses to be- 
come successful in these State colleges 
were mechanical and engineering. 
Later, courses in agriculture became 
successful, and lastly courses in rela- 
tion to home-making were successfully 
inaugurated. Some of these schools 
did not stop at courses of collegiate 
grade in these vocational lines, but 
established also secondary courses, 
short courses, and even itinerant 
schools and traveling lectureships. 
Some of them (as did also the United 
States Department of Agriculture) 
finally organized corps of demonstra- 
tion teachers. 

These lower courses of study soon 
gained a foothold outside the State 
colleges. Agricultural high schools 
sprang up, and now we have nearly 
75 of them; several States have one 
in each Congressional district, or 
about one in each ten counties. Con- 
gress has been considering a bill to 
enable every State to establish a large 
agricultural high school in practically 
every ten counties, which would pro- 
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vide nearly 400 schools of this class 
throughout the United States. Раг- 
allel with this tendency is a movement 
to establish in our cities, as parts of 
our city high-school system, secondary 
schools of the trades and industries. 
In the larger cities, such as Chicago, 
St. Paul, Washington, and Springfield 
(Massachusetts), splendid separate 
high schools of this class have been, 
established. In the smaller towns this 
work usually takes the form of depart- 
ments of trades and industries in the 
existing high schools. In nearly all 
these schools, whether agricultural or 
industrial, high school work is pro- 
vided in home economies. In fact, 
courses in home-making are now being 
placed as strong units in nearly all 
high schools, academies, and other 
secondary schools for girls throughout 
the entire United States. 

During the last fifteen years Ohio, 
Indiana, Florida, Massachusetts, and 
other States have begun to reorganize 
and consolidate the one-room schools 
of the open country. Six or eight one- 
room school districts are thrown into 
a single district, approximately five 
miles across each way. А five-room 
school building is erected in the middle 
of this district, preferably on a ten- 
acre school farm. Often a residence is 
erected for the principal. Most of 
the children are hauled to school 
in wagons hired at public 
pense. Under typical conditions, three 
teachers, each with two grades, care 
for the 100 pupils in the first six 
grades. А principal and assistant 
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principal trained to teach argriculture 
and home economies, give both the 
general school subjects and agricul- 
tural and home-economies subjects to 
the pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades and to those in the first two 
years of high school. 

It has been found most desirable to 
have these older pupils who are pur- 
suing the work of the seventh to the 
tenth years remain in school the six 
winter months and to work on the 
home farm the alternate six months; 
with the teacher of agriculture and the 
teacher of home economics spending 
half their time working with their 
pupils at home, cooperating with the 


parents in making the pupils summer . 


work truly apprenticeship service, and 
highly educational. Students from the 
large agricultural high school — one in 
each ten counties — taking their elev- 
enth and twelfth years (or last two 
years of high school work) also get 
their summer's praetice on the home 
farm. These older students often 
assist the teachers of the consolidated 
rural sehool in making the summer's 
work of the pupils in the lower school 
more instructive and more inspiring. 

Then, by attending school one day 
a week or one day in two weeks during 
these alternate six months, the pupils 
саге for the crops of the ten-acre 
school farm, make their reports of 
their home work, and complete their 
contests in the growing acres of corn, 
potatoes, or strawberries. In these 
and in such other ways as the teachers 
may devise they are stimulated to 
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active interest in doing exceptionally 
good work on the farm. 

This new form of consolidated rural 
school, with teachers grown up in 
similar schools, further trained in 
agricultural high schools, in State 
normal schools, and perhaps in State 
agricultural colleges, remoulds the 
rural community into a larger unit. 
The diffuse, weak, unformed, unbal- 
anced centering about the one-room 
school, about the over-lapping de- 
nominational country church, about 
the country store, and about the vil- 
lages, thus gives way to a new civic 
life which attracts everything to 
the consolidated rural school centre. 
Here during youth all members of the 
community gain that acquaimtance and 
fellowship with each other which 
makes true cooperation possible. 
Probably more than 2,000 farm com- 
munities — about one-fifteenth of the 
whole number for which our vast open 
country has room — have formed typ- 
ical consolidated school districts, with 
the team haul limit of about five miles 
square. They have the consolidated 
rural school, to which the children are 
generally conveyed in public wagons. 
It is true that in only part of these 
have agriculture and home economics 
been introduced, but it is not sur- 
prising that a little time is required 
in which to replace the teachers 
from the old-line agricultural high 
schools and colleges. Even under 
their present conditions, without the 
influence of efficient teachers of agri- 
culture and home economics, the con- 
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solidated rural schools already estab- 
lished have been so uniformly success- 
ful that not one parent in twenty 
would vote to return from the more 
expensive consolidated rural school to 
the less expensive one-room school. 
The added expense to the distriet so 
inereases the number of pupils attend- 
ing school, their regularity of attend- 
ance, the rapidity with which they 
learn, the enlarged and pertinent 
scope of education (which often in- 
cludes vocational as well as general 
subjects), and the enthusiasm and in- 
spiration resulting from the school, 
that practically all parents greatly 
prefer the new plan. Moreover, 


wherever efficient teachers of agri- . 


culture have supplanted the narrowly 
literary teachers, the farmers have 
found that the new form of school has 
a vital relation to such substantial in- 
creases in the productions of the 
farms that the increased cost of the 
school is one of their best paying 
investments. 

The isolation of farm life was for 
many years one of its greatest draw- 
backs. It is all very well to talk about 
living close to nature and ‘‘ holding 
communion with her invisible forms," 
but man, as has been frequently ob- 
served, is essentially a gregarious 
animal, and must have intercourse 
with his own kind if he is to develop 
symmetrically. The lack of human in- 
tercourse was one of the hardships of 
pioneering to be listed in the catalogue 
of the more tangible physical discom- 


forts. Those were the days when wo- 
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men for months at a time did not see 
each other; when, shut in by the four 
walls of their tiny frontier cabins and 
enclosed even more inescapably by the 
dangers of the limitless prairies or the 
savage forests, they lived a life of 
monotony; and where, perhaps worst 
of all, illness or injury to their loved 
ones found them absolutely beyond 
the reach of medical attendance. 

But what changes have we seen who 
have lived through the half century 
which has elapsed since the close of the 
Civil War! We have seen settlements 
inerease until now there is scarcely a 
quarter section of those rich prairie 
lands without its farmstead. We have 
seen churches and schools and mighty 
eolleges spring up where fifty years 
ago the painted savage pitched his 
tepee or lifted his terrible war-ery. 
We have seen the railways running 
their ribbons of steel where there were 
then no highways save the rutted trails 
of the prairie schooners. We have 
seen the formation of granges, horti- 
cultural societies, farmers’ собрега- 
tive associations, and women’s clubs. 
We have seen the infrequent mail of 
pioneer days replaced by the daily free 
delivery ; and, lastly, we have seen our 
country homes connected by telephone 
and brought in touch with the great 
centres of population by telegraph. 
And now, as the last word in social and 
religious progress, came the Union 
Church in some localities and the con- 
solidated rural school, with its cen- 
tralizing influence in others. 

In the comparative affluence of the 
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past decade has come the building of 
that artistic sense among our people 
which was long held in abeyance by the 
rigors of necessity. And in this as in 
most other things, the American 
people have displayed a strong in- 
dividuality. The great ancestral es- 
tates of the older countries, with their 
stately mansions and the thatched- 
roofed cottages of tenant laborers 
where ambition is embalmed are not 
to our taste. On our vast, beautiful, 
open country we have, instead, the 
independent farmer who owns his 
quarter section and builds and beauti- 
fies his farmstead according to his own 
individual sense of the fitness of 
things. We are building hundreds of 
thousands of miles of good roads and 
well-kept roadsides maintained not for 
the convenience of a wealthy class at 
the expense of a less fortunate one, but 
rather to serve and uphold the civic 
pride, the self-respect and the con- 
venience of the people at large. We 
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have sanitary and artistic publie build- 
ings maintained at the people’s will 
and cost. There has risen a sense of 
the advantages of a handsome coun- 
try-side; of farmsteads with comely 
buildings, beautiful lawns, with trees, 
shrubs and flowers. We have State, 
Interstate and National parks, many 
of them located in our forest reserves, 
perpetuating for all the people the 
natural beauties of our country. 

And we have a few artists who have 
fortunately ceased painting European 
peasantry as typifying country life 
and have pictured the American 
farmer with his plow and four horses, 
in place of the European man with the 
hoe, as more typical of real farm life. 
Instead of covering the walls of our 
rural schoolhouses and farm homes 
with pictures of European peasant 
life, the movement has fairly begun to 
substitute pictures of the best activi- 
ties of American country life, retain- 
ing the pictures of the man with the 
hoe for the purpose of contrast. 


CHAPTER VII. 
1865-1912, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. * 


Interrelation of foreign commerce and industrial development — Conditions favoring the growth of our foreign 
commerce since the Civil War — Nature and extent of this growth — Connection between imports and ex- 
ports — Analysis of exports since 1856 — Later export trade and recent industrial development — Growing 
importance of our import trade — Its numerous sources — Our economic independence a result of our 
industrial revolution — Factors favoring our commercial development — Total international trade and its 


proper estimation. 

In the rapid process of industrial 
growth which characterizes the history 
of the United States during the last 


* Prepared for this history by Isaac M. Rubi- 
now, of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 


half-century the development of for- 
eign commerce was both a powerful 
faetor and an important result. But 
the record of this development is es- 
pecially valuable as the best existing 
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record of the radieal economie changes 
that have taken place in this country. 

It is true that the decennial censuses 
of the United States present a record 
of economic growth such as no other 
country as yet possesses, but at best 
this is an intermittent record, taken 
only once in a decade; while the con- 
ditions of international trade both re- 
quire and make possible a record that 
is fairly accurate and continuous. It 
is partly for this reason that so much 
more is said of foreign commerce, 
which, with all its enormous dimen- 
sions, represents, after all, buta small 
portion of the commercial activity of 
this nation; and so much less is known 
of internal commerce, the statistical 
study of which is still in its infancy. 
It may be worth remembering, there- 
fore, that while the exports from this 
country reached in 1907 the highest 
level of $1,881,000,000 and the total 
foreign trade $3,315,000,000, the value 
of farm products alone now exceeds 
$9,000,000,000, that of manufactures 
$20,000,000,000 and of mineral prod- 
ucts some $2,000,000,000; so that in 
these three fields of economic activity 
alone the total value of products ex- 
ceeds $30,000,000,000, while the total 
exports do not represent more than 5 
or 6 per cent. of this amount. 

While this qualification must be kept 
in mind by every careful student of 
economic conditions, it is evident, 
nevertheless, that since the war there 
has been a phenomenal, unprecedented 
growth in this country’s foreign com- 
merce. It began to assert itself almost 
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immediately at the close of the war. 
Many reasons combined to produce 
this effect. The reéstablishment of 
peace released a vast amount of hu- 
man energy. The economic activity 
which immediately began manifested 
itself in the rapid growth of the rail- 
way system which opened up the vir- 
gin soil and the other natural re- 
sources of the West to the entire civil- 
ized world. At later periods the 
growth of industry due to the almost 
interrupted protective policy, the 
rapid growth of population due to 
European immigration, and finally, 
the belated industrialization of the 
South as it gradually recovered from 
the ravages of the War— all these 
causes combined to raise the figures of 
international trade. 

A few statistical data will suffice to 
indicate the dimensions of this growth. 
From 1860 to 1910 the population of 
this country has increased from 31,- 
000,000 to 91,000,000 — nearly three- 
fold. During the same period the im- 
ports increased from about $353,000,- 
000 in 1860 to $1,400,000,000, and the 
exports from $333,000,000 to nearly 
$1,900,000,000. * 

It is quite significant that the ex- 
ports have grown very much more 
rapidly than the imports and that 
while, in the beginning of the period, 
the imports have, as a rule, exceeded 
the exports, since 1875 this has hap- 
pened only three or four times, and 


*Not to encumber the text with statistical 
data, a few statistical tables are presented at 
the end of the article. 
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since 1890 but once —in the critical 
year of 1893. Normally the excess of 
exports amounts to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually ; it reached its 
highest figures in 1898 ($615,000,000), 
in 1901 ($664,000,000), and in 1908 
($666,000,000).* 

Evidently the foreign commerce of 
the United States has not only grown, 
but its character has undergone radi- 
cal changes. In the earlier part of the 
era under discussion the United States 
was a borrowing country. It needed 
the supplies, the machinery, the capi- 
tal of Europe for investment in de- 
veloping or exploiting its natural re- 
sources, and it paid for them in se- 
eurities of its many enterprises, while 
at present it has an enormous indus- 
trial surplus which it must dispose of 
in foreign lands as well as a financial 
surplus which is frequently forced to 
look for investment abroad. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that 
the conditions of the export and the 


* To be sure the excess of exports over imports 
as shown in the above figures is somewhat exag- 
gerated owing to the methods employed in the 
statistics of foreign commerce. This is no place 
to go into a technical analysis of statistical 
methods, but it may be pointed out that the 
value of imported goods is usually taken at the 
place of shipment and that the high cost of 
transportation must be added to obtain their 
actual value on reaching American markets. In 
addition, such factors must be taken into con- 
sideration as the natural tendency toward under- 
valuation of imported goods, of which sufficient 
evidence has been disclosed in the recent reor- 
ganization of the New York Custom House by 
the collector, and even the unknown quantity of 
goods smuggled into this country, also larger 
than was suspected. With all that, however, 
there can be no doubt as to the large excess of 
exports over imports. 
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import trade are closely connected, 
Lut for convenience sake it is prefer- 
able to diseuss them separately. Of 
the two currents of trade, the outward 
and the inward one, the former is 
more characteristic of the conditions 
of produetion and the latter of con- 
sumption. The export trade is there- 
fore more significant of the economic 
growth of this country. 

The very rapid growth of exports 
during the last half century has al- 
ready been mentioned. In the deeade 
before the war it fluctuated between 
two and three hundred million dollars 
annually. The economical disorgani- 
zation of the war period reduced it to 
less than $160,000,000 in 1864. It 
reached $393,000,000 in 1870 and since 
then its growth has been steady, 
though interrupted by declines of slow 
duration in such years of economie 
depression as 1885 and 1895. The 
most phenomenal growth began dur- 
ing the 15 years following the latter 
crisis. Thus there were two well-de- 
fined periods of export growth; the 
first at the close of the 70's and the 
beginning of the 80's, and the second 
during the deeade following the 
Spanish War. 

But the economie significance of 
these two high-water marks in the 
development of exports was vastly 
different. In the early period of the 
10's and 80's the exports consisted 
mainly of agricultural and mineral 
produets. In the language of official 
commercial statisties, they consisted 
mainly of foodstuffs either ** in erude 
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eondition " ог ‘‘ partly or wholly 
manufactured,” and of '*erude ma- 
terials for use in manufactures.’’ The 
exports represented a primitive form 
of economic exploitation of the natural 
resources. They followed the opening 
of the West and the rapid increase of 
railroad mileage, which in the 20 
years following the Civil War (1866 to 
1886) had grown from 36,000 to 
136,000 miles. 

A very interesting analysis of the 
exports of foreign products from the 
United States during the last 60 years 
was published a few years ago by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, presenting figures which are 
of deep significance in interpreting 
the economic development of this 
country. In 1856 to 1860 farm prod- 
ucts constituted 82.4 per cent. of the 
total exports from this country; in 
1881 to 1885, 78.1 per cent.; in 1896 to 
1900, 66.2 per cent.; and in 1906 to 
1908, only 56.4 per cent. The com- 
parison is evidently interesting but the 
percentages alone are not conclusive. 
їп absolute figures it means that, bar- 
ring the turbulent period of the Civil 
War, the average annual export of 
farm products had increased from 
$240,000,000 in 1866 to 1870 to $605,- 
000,000 in 1881 to 1885. But even this 
comparison of the volume of foreign 
exports in dollars and cents is not 
altogether accurate, because the 
period of the 70's and 80's was a 
period of a constantly falling crisis in 
foreign products which the bulk of 
American exports has helped to 
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create. Translated into simple Eng- 
lish, these statistical computations 
show that in 1881 to 1885 the raw 
cotton alone, for instance, constituted 
nearly 30 per cent. of the total ex- 
ports as measured in value, and 
wheat-flour over 20 per cent., pork and 
lard another 10 per cent., and corn 
about 5 per cent.— these four articles 
alone (cotton, wheat, corn and pork) 
representing three-fourths of the ex- 
ports from the United States. 

The recent industrial development 
has greatly modified this character of 
the export trade. Of course, the care- 
ful observer must be warned against 
the wild exaggerations indulged in by 
many superficial writers on this sub- 
ject. Despite the very rapid growth 
of our manufactures, the United 
States is still the most important 
agricultural country in the world. 
Notwithstanding the very rapid 
growth of cities, between three-fifths 
and two-thirds of the American 
people still live in country districts. 
One-third of the American people still 
till their land. Notwithstanding the 
rapid growth of cotton mills through- 
out the South, we still remain the main 
source of supply of raw cotton for the 
whole civilized world, exporting two- 
thirds of our cotton production in its 
raw state. But these warnings are 
given only to gauge properly, not at 
all to deny, the effects of the indus- 
trialization of the United States upon 
its export trade. They are given to 
show that, side by side with its in- 
dustrial growth, the development of 
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agrieulture was significant, even if it 
could not keep расе with the former. 
À further agricultural growth within 
the next half century equal in dimen- 
sion to that of the last 50 years is 
scarcely to be expected. We still feed 
and clothe many millions in Europe, 
but the greater portion is required for 
our own consumption. This is especi- 
ally noticeable in the production and 
export of wheat. In the five years 1900 
to 1904 we produced, on an average, 
625,000,000 bushels of wheat and ex- 
ported 192,000,000 — over 30 per cent. 
In the subsequent five years (1905 to 
1909) we produced an average of 
656,000,000 bushels and exported 113,- 
000,000 bushels — or a little over 17 
per cent. Furthermore, the method 
of exporting wheat has undergone a 
very important change. In 1880, for 
instance, 85 per cent. of the export of 
wheat was in grain and 15 per cent. in 
flour, while within recent years flour 
constituted from 40 per cent. to 60 per 
cent. of the export of wheat (even 
disregarding 1905, the year when the 
exports of wheat and grain owing to 
a very short crop ceased almost en- 
tirely and flour constituted 90 per 
cent. of the total exports of wheat). 
Thus, even though the total volume of 
exports of food products has not de- 
clined, its character has changed 
greatly and its fluctuations are greater 
owing to constant and growing domes- 
tic demand. In 1880 the total exports 
of foodstuffs were $465,000,000; in 
1890, $357,000,000; in 1900, $545,000,- 
000 and in 1910, $369,000.000. But, in 
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proportion to the total trade, the de- 
cline was uninterrupted. In 1880 
foodstuffs represented 56 per cent. of 
the total value of the exports; in 1890, 
42 per cent.; in 1900, 40 per cent. and 
in 1910 less than 22 per cent. 

On the other hand, the exports of 
manufactures rapidly increased from 
$122,000,000 in 1880 to $169,000,000 in - 
1890, $485,000,000 in 1900, and $767,- 
000,000 in 1910. Where the sailing 
ships of 30 or 40 years ago carried 
only agricultural or mineral products, 
the transoceanic steamers carry prod- 
ucts of a high degree of manufacture 
intended either for further use in 
manufactures of other countries or 
all ready for consumption, the latter 
higher group representing about two- 
thirds of the total exports of manu- 
factures. It is quite impossible even 
to enumerate the important groups of 
manufactured articles, some of the 
exports of which have grown so 
rapidly as to roll up the enormous 
total of $767,000,000 in 1910 against 
less than $50,000,000 in 1860. Perhaps 
the small table given at the end of this 
article will be the best way of showing 
the rate of growth for the most im- 
portant of these articles. 

A glance at this table will show 
that the change which has taken place 
is in harmony with that in the export 
of wheat. Instead of sending the raw 
materials so abundant in this country, 
they are worked up to a more ad- 
vanced and sometimes to their final 
form. Instead of wheat, flour; in- 
stead of corn and oats, beef and pork; 
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instead of raw leather, shoes; instead 
of lumber, complicated office furni- 
ture; instead of raw iron, machinery, 
bicycles, typewriters or scientific in- 
struments. This, in a few words, is 
the change in the export trade in this 
country, and this undoubtedly is the 
growing tendency of the future. 

And since the manufactured prod- 
ucts have largely substituted the raw 
material in this trade, it is quite 
natural that the currents of the ex- 
ports from the United States should 
not have radically changed. From 
the very beginning of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the exports 
went to Europe and over two-thirds 
still continue to cross the Atlantic. 
Nevertheless, under the influence of 
the changed character of the exports, 
some changes in the current of trade 
were inevitable. On the one hand, the 
substitution of manufactured prod- 
ucts for food and raw materials in- 


evitably caused some difficulties in the , 


European markets where the products 
of American factories were forced to 
meet the competition of the products 
of domestic factories; and, on the 
other hand, it opened markets in such 
countries as were of no importance as 
consumers of American exports here- 
tofore, either because they had a sur- 
plus of food products of their own or 
because they had no demand for the 
particular foods or raw materials 
which the United States could offer. 
As a result, we find an increased pro- 
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portion of the American exports di- 
verted trom Europe to the South 
American and Asiatic countries. 
Thus in the five years (1866 to 1870) 
Europe absorbed 77.8 per  cent.; 
North America, 13.5 per cent.; South 
America, 4.2 per cent.; Asia, 2.7 per 
cent.; Australasia, 1.4 per cent. and 
Africa but .5 per cent. of the American 
exports. In the last five years, how- 
ever, North America’s share has in- 
creased to 18.5 per cent.; South 
America’s, to 4.5 per cent.; Asia’s, to 
4.9 per cent.; that of Australasia, to 
2.4 per cent.; and Africa’s, to 1 per 
cent.; correspondingly, then, Europe's 
share has declined to 68 per cent. If 
figures did not make such dull read- 
ing, it would be possible and instruc- 
tive to show that the share of the 
extra European countries is very 
much larger when only manufactures 
are considered. This analysis does 
not mean, of course, that our trade 
with Europe has actually declined, 
but only that, as manufactures are 
substituted for raw materials in the 
export trade, the markets of the 
younger countries less advanced in- 
dustrially have become proportion- 
ately more important, and it is upon 
them that international rivalry is con- 
centrated. 

It was shown above that the im- 
ports into the United States had not 
grown as rapidly as the exports. 
Nevertheless have increased 
faster than population and now do so 
more uninterruptedly, notwithstand- 


they 
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ing all the important changes in tar- 
iff poliey. 'The sudden decreases in 
the early 70's (from $642,000,000 in 
1872 to $461,000,000 in 1876), again 
in the 90's (from $866,000,000 in 1893 
to $654,000,000 in 1894), and finally 
from $1,434,000,000 in 1907 to $1,194,- 
000,000 in 1908, were due to periods of 
economie depression rather than to 
changes in the tariff. Within the most 
recent years imports have increased 
in face of the considerable drop in 
the exports, so that the balance of 
trade has declined from $666,000,000 
in 1908 to $188,000,000 in 1910. 

These few data will indicate the 
growing importance of the import 
trade, which is frequently disregarded 
by writers on questions of foreign 
commerce. It is true that, with the 
rapid growth of American industries, 
the United States is becoming very 
much more self-sufficient than it was, 
inasmuch as our industries are better 
able to satisfy the demands of the 
internal markets. The most telling 
demonstration of this is found in the 
fact that, while early in the Nine- 
teenth century more than one-half and 
sometimes nearly three-fifths of the 
imports consisted of manufactured 
goods ready for consumption, by the 
beginning of the new era (that is after 
the Civil War) the proportion has 
declined to 40 per cent. and now con- 
stitutes less than one-fourth, while 
the imports of raw materials for the 
use of manufactures has increased 
from 10 per cent. in the 60’s to over 
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one-third. Adding to these the im- 
ports of partly manufactured articles 
for further use in manufactures, over 
one-half of the imports into the United 
States is called for by the demands 
of American industries. Contrary to 
some alarmist statements, the impor- 
tation of food products has not in- 
creased, relatively speaking, and the 
time is still far distant when the 
United States will become dependent 
upon a foreign food supply excepting 
for such articles as, say, sugar or 
coffee, for whose importation a good 
climatic reason exists. In this con- 
nection we may point to the most in- 
teresting analysis to be found in the 
report of the chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1910, which shows that, 
owing to improved methods of agricul- 
ture, the production of foodstuffs on 
the American farm is actually grow- 
ing faster at present than the popula- 
tion. 

For this reason the sources of the 
import trade of the United States are 
more evenly divided among the con- 
tinents than are those of the exports. 
Less than one-half comes from Europe 
(the proportion within the last 25 
years having gradually declined); 
about one-fifth comes from the other 
North American countries; about 15 
per cent. from Asia; and 10 to 12 per 
cent. from South America (the re- 
spective shares of the last two regions 
having materially increased within 
recent years). Of articles for im- 
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mediate consumption, sugar and 
coffee, and of the raw materials, hides, 
skins, and India rubber are perhaps 
the only articles of import which in- 
dividually eonstitute large shares of 
the total trade. In 1910 these four 
items aggregated one-fourth the tota! 
imports, while the remaining three- 
fourths were divided among a vast 
variety of articles. 

In short, if it were necessary to 
summarize the characteristic changes 
in the foreign trade of the United 
States in one sentence, it might be said 
that the change consisted mainly in 
the gradual substitution of ready man- 
ufaetures for raw materials and food 
produets in the export trade and a 
similar gradual substitution of raw 
materials for ready-to-use manufac- 
tured articles in the import trade —a 
significant index of the industrial 
revolution through which the United 
States has passed during the last 
fifty years. 

It has often been stated that, as a 
result of this industrial revolution, 
the United States has become more 
self-sufficient economically and less 
dependent upon foreign countries. 
This rapid review of the foreign com- 
merce shows that the statement is 
true in only a very limited sense. On 
the one hand, the dependence upon 
foreign sources of raw materials, if 
less urgent than the dependence upon 
the foreign food supply, is much more 
important than that upon a foreign 
supply on manufactured articles for it 
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affects home production as well as con- 
sumption; and on the other, the de- 
pendence of American industry on the 
export trade has considerably in- 
creased. In consequence, the question 
of governmental aid to export trade 
has become a very serious one during 
the last two decades, and to a certain 
extent the necessity for the increase 
of the export trade is affecting our 
traditional tariff policy. The study of 
the foreign markets and of the con- 
ditions of foreign demands has be- 
come a matter of great concern. The 
increased attention to the consular 
service, the organization of a special 
Bureau of Manufactures, the distribu- 
tion of many special commercial 
agents throughout the world, the 
organization of a Railroad board of 
trade through the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Department of Commerce and 
Labor, are a few of the efforts made 
by the National government to open a 
larger outlet to American industries 
into some of the markets heretofore 
held almost exclusively by the British 
and Germans. The rapid organization 
of export museums and export asso- 
ciations through private efforts, a 
greater attention to the study of for- 
eign commercial conditions and of 
foreign languages, and of the condi- 
tions of foreign trade in general in our 
best universities, are further evi- 
denees of the growing needs for the 
development of our export trade. 
The influenee of this comparatively 
new faetor in American manufactures 
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is rapidly spreading in every direc- 
tion. Such movements as the en- 
eouragement of a merchant marine, 
and even the gigantie undertaking of 
the Panama Canal, are due to the 
growing appreciation of the necessity 
of foreign markets. The sudden 
growth of the reciprocity movement 
may probably be explained more by 
the need of an outlet for our domestie 
goods than the desire of the American 
сопзитег for goods of foreign manu- 
facture. In short, in so far as our 
protective policy, with its stimulus to 
the development of manufactures, has 
made a foreign outlet for surplus 
goods a necessary condition, this com- 
mercial policy has increased rather 
than decreased the interdependence of 
American economie life and inter- 
national commercial markets. Thus it 
is quite fair to assume that the share 
of the United States in the world’s 
trade will continue to grow in the 
future. 

It is quite a difficult matter to as- 
certain the total value of the world’s 
foreign commerce. An approximate 
computation made by the famous Ger- 
man statistician, Dr. F. von Juraschek, 
places the value of the combined ex- 
ports from all countries in 1890 at 
$8,348,000,000 ; in 1900, at $9,957,000,- 
000; and in 1907, when the highest 
level was reached, at $14,747,000,000. 
The value of imports (which is usu- 
ally higher, since to the original value 
must be added the cost of transporta- 
tion and other items) into all countries 
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for these respective years, was $9,555,- 
000,000, $11,433,000,000, and $16,477,- 
000,000. 

The value of the total international 
trade is frequently spoken of as the 
total of both exports and imports. 
This, of course, represents a duplica- 
tion, for the imports of one country 
reappear again in the statistics of 
foreign commerce as the exports of 
another country ; but the total figures, 
if properly understood, present a bet- 
ter measure of the growth of the in- 
ternational trade than the figures of 
either exports or imports separately. 

The totals for the three years se- 
lected were: In 1890, $17,903,000,000 ; 
in 1900, $21,390,000,000; and in 
1907, $31,224,000,000. Of these total 
amounts the share of the United 
States in 1890 was $1,647,000,000 
(or 9.2 per cent.); in 1900, $2,244,- 
000,000 (or 10.4 per cent.); and in 
1907, $3,315,000,000 (or 10.6 per cent.). 
Thus the share of the United States is 
constantly rising. 

Of the entire volume of marketable 
products which now enter the high- 
ways of international commerce, over 
one-eighth originates from the United 
States and nearly one-tenth is brought 
to American ports from foreign cen- 
tres of production, so that almost one- 
fourth of the entire trade of the world 
directly affects this country. Hardly 
a better illustration could be conceived 
of the tremendous growth of the 
economic interdependence of all the 
civilized countries at the present time. 
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Average Annual Domestic Exports from the United 


1851-1865.... $170,000,000 $124,000.000 72. 

1866-1870.... 308,000,000 240,000,000 78.1 
1871-1875.... 486,000,000 320,000,000 78.3 
1876-1880. ... 664,000,000 526,000,000 79.2 
1881-1885.... 119.000.000 605,000,000 78.1 
1886-1890.... 126,000,000 543,000.000 — 74.8 
1891-1895. 876,000,000 654,000,000 74.7 
1896-1900. 1.136,000.000 152.000,000 66.2 
1901-1905. 1.421,000.000 815.000,000 61.4 


States 


Total 


Farm 


Products Percentage 
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Exports from the United States 

Domestic Foreign Total 
1860 $316.000,000 $17,000,000 $333,000,000 
1870 377,000,000 16,000,000 393,000,000 
1880 824.000.000 12.000,000 836,000,000 
1890 845,000.000 13,000,000 858,000,000 
1895 793,000,000 14,000,000 807,000,000 
1900 1,311,000.000 23.000,000 — 1,394.000.000 
1905 1,492,000.000 21,000,000 1,519,000,000 
1906 1. 718, 000,000 26,000,000 1, add, 000. ‘000 
1907 1.854,000,000 21,000,000 — 1.881,000,000 
1908 1.835.000.000 26,000,000 1,861,000,000 
1909 1,638,000.000 25,000,000 — 1,663,000,000 
1910 1,710,000,000 35,000,000  1,745,000,000 

Imports inta the United States 

Free Dutiable Total 
$74,000,000 $280,000,000 $354,000,000 
20,000,000 416,000,000 436,000,000 
205.000.000 460,000,000 668.000,000 
266,000,000 523.000,000 789,000,000 
363,000,000 369,000,000 732.000.000 
367,000,000 483,000,000 850,000,000 
517,000,000 600,000,000 — 1.117,000,000 
550,000,000 677,000,000 — 1,221,000.000 
644,000,000 790,000,000 1,434,000,000 
525,000,000 669,000,000 1,194,000,000 
600,000,000 712,000,000 1.311.000.000 
755,000,000 802,000,000  1,527,000,000 


Exports of Main Classes of Manufactured Articles from the United States, 
1860-1910 (in Million Dollars). 


1860}1870)1880)1890 1900/1910 


Iron and steel, manufactures. | 6 | 13 


15 | 26 121 | 179 
Mineral oils, refined..........].. 30 | 34 | 44 | 68 94 
Copper, manutactures........ 2 1 1 2 | 52 88 


У сой, manuiactures.. . 


Leather, manulactures...... 2 1 2 101227 58 
Agricultura! imr lements. MEE 1 2 4 | 16 28 
Cars, carriages, etc. mer n 1 1 il 5 } 10 21 
Chemicals. .. . bosse 3 4 5 | 12 18 
Instruments (scientific) e e| teens rete ets 1 6 13 
Cotton, manufactures of......| 10 4 | 10110 | 24 33 
Paper, manutactures of,......| 1 1 2 3 9 16 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1789—1912, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE." 


The three periods of interstate commerce — Chief features of the first period — Causes of its rapid development 
between 1815 and 1860 — Its enormous growth since 1860. 


An aecount of the development of 
interstate commerce in the United 
States may conveniently be divided 
into three epochs: (1) the period from 
1789 to 1815; (2) that from 1815 to 
1860; and (3) that from 1860 to the 
present time. Although our govern- 
ment records relative to foreign trade 
have always been fairly complete, it is 
worth noting that, as regards our in- 
terstate traffic (which has grown to 


* Prepared for this history by S. S. Huebner, 
Professor of Insurance and Commerce, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania 


such vast proportions as to outrank 
by far the volume of foreign trade), 
there has never been available any- 
thing like a comprehensive statistical 
compilation to show the extent of this 
trade between the leading producing 
sections of the country at different 
stages of our economic development. 
Even at the present time, the nature 
and volume of interstate trade can 
only be approximately inferred, es- 
pecially as regards railroad traffic, 
from a study of general statistics re- 
lating to volume of production and 
tonnage carried. 
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During the period from 1789 to 1815 
our internal trade assumed but the 
humblest proportions. One writer re- 
marks* that ‘‘the striking thing 
about it is not that it was so large but 
that it was so small," while another 
observest that **it can hardly be said 
that anything deserving the name of 
interstate commerce existed in this 
country at the beginning of the 19th 
century." The population of the 
eountry in 1810 was only 7,239,000, 
settled almost entirely on a long, nar- 
row strip along the Atlantie Coast, 
hardly larger than the State of Texas. 
Settlement beyond the Alleghanies 
was still on a limited scale, as the 
mountains proved to be an almost im- 
passable barrier between the East and 
West. Nine-tenths of the population 
was engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Such limited manufactures as existed 
were intended chiefly to supply the 
immediate neighborhood ; and in most 
instances foreign markets were de- 
pended upon for the greater part of 
the necessary manufactures. In fact, 
the high cost of labor placed America 
at a disadvantage in the manufacture 
of such articles as linen, and cotton 
and woolen cloth, the cost of produc- 
ing these commodities ranging from 
20 to 50 per cent. higher than in Eng- 
land. Moreover, with the exception of 
river transportation for short dis- 
tances, communication between the 


*Clive Day, History of Commerce, p. 476. 
1 Edward A. Moseley, in Depew’s One Hundred 
Years of American Commerce. chap. iv., p. 25. 


States was by wagon on roads, which 
were notable for their muddy or dusty 
condition; and freight rates to desti- 
nations beyond the Alleghanies were 
so high as to preclude the transporta- 
tion of all articles except those of the 
utmost necessity, such as salt, iron, 
ete. ‘‘ Travel by stagecoach,’’ we are 
informed, ‘‘ did not become of im- 
portance until well in the 19th century, 
* * * and postage rates for a single 
letter ranged from 8 to 25 cents, ac- 
cording to the distance, and mails 
were infrequent.’’* Under such cir- 
cumstances the internal trade prior to 
1815 proved to be small, even when 
compared with the sparse population. 
Briefly summarized, the most notable 
features of this country’s trade dur- 
ing this period were the following: 
(1) The foreign trade was em- 
phasized as much more important 
than the interstate trade. The New 
England trade consisted chiefly in 
lumber and fish, which were exported; 
and, while Massachusetts possessed 
manufactures of coarse cloth, the 
same could be imported more cheaply. 
In the same way New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, while pro- 
ducing a large variety of articles, such 
as oil, pitch, tar and provisions, dis- 
posed of the same locally and de- 
pended on the foreign market for the 
disposal of the balance; while Virginia 
and the South produced a limited 
number of articles only, especially 


*Clive Day, The History of Commerce, p. 478. 
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tobaeeo, which were destined for the 
oversea trade. 

(2) The interstate trade of this 
period involved only a small volume 
and comparatively short haul, because 
the essential feature of the economie 
life of this period was the selj- 
sufficiency of the household and the 
self-sufficiency of the town. Not only 
were local wants supplied by loca! pro- 
duetion, but the variety of wants was 
surprisingly limited when compared 
with the number of wants now re- 
garded as necessities of life. 

(3) Such distance internal 
trade as existed was condueted almost 
entirely by eoastwise trading vessels, 
the tonnage in this trade increasing 
from 78,607 tons in 1789 to 477,911 in 
1819. Some of the farm prodnets and 
eoarse cloth of the North were sent 
to Charleston to be exchanged for 
tobacco or bills on England. But such 
long hauls were comparatively rare. 
In the main, the coastwise- tonnage 
was employed along short stretehes 
of the coast, either for the purpose of 
collecting commodities at some large 
port, thence to be exported abroad, or 
for distributing goods from that port 
after they had been imported. 

The period from 1815 to 1860 has 
been well named the era of ** National 
Expansion." Instead of devoting 
their energies almost exclusively to 
building up the foreign trade, Ameri- 
eans then turned to the development 
of the unlimited resources of the in- 
terior Even as late as 1815 the 
population was still confined mainly 


long 
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to the Atlantic Coast, depending 
upon Europe and the West Indies for 
its trade, and the centre of population 
was still near Washington, D. C. By 
1860, however, the centre of popula- 
tion had shifted near to Chillicothe, 
Ohio, and nearly the whole West to 
the Mississippi River was continu- 
ously settled. Even the plains beyond 
the Mississippi River to the Rocky 
Mountains were being dotted with 
settlements, and the Pacific Coast re- 
ceived such an influx of population be- 
tween 1850 to 1860 as justified the 
giving of statehood to Oregon and 
California. 

This spread of population through- 
out the country and the breaking in of 
enormous areas of fertile territory 
naturally implied that the days of the 
self-sufficiency of the household and 
town were over and that means of 
transportation would have to be de- 
veloped to bring these widely sepa- 
rated areas together. Small produc- 
tion was to be replaced by large pro- 
duetion, and the disadvantage of dis- 
tance was to be counteracted by 
greater speed in transportation. 
Hence ** National expansion ”’ in this 
era meant expansion in the volume of 
production and trade and the ezten- 
sion of transportation facilities. 

These two movements worked hand 
in hand, and in proportion as trans- 
portation facilities increased larger 
production became possible. At first 
the country devoted its energies to the 
development of the turnpike, the canai, 
and the river steamboat. In 1818 the 
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first stagecoach was driven from Cum- 
berland to Wheeling, a distance of 130 
miles. In 1812 steamboats made their 
appearance on the Mississippi River; 
by 1815 the ascent of the river became 
possible; and by 1817 the trip from 
New Orleans to Louisville could be 
made in 25 days, as compared with 90 
days by barges. Whereas in 1818 only 
20 steamboats were employed on the 
rivers of the West, by 1848 this num- 
ber was increased to 1,200, and, as 
stated by Mr. Edward A. Moseley, the 
steam tonnage of the Mississippi 
Valley was larger than that of the 
whole British Empire. 

Canal construction also began in 
earnest after 1815. In 1823 there was 
completed the canal from Lake Cham- 
plain to the Hudson River. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Canal, and the 
Union Canal, of Pennsylvania (in- 
tended to connect the Delaware and 
Susquehanna rivers), were all ** fore- 
runners ” of the greatest of all the 
internal improvements up to this time 
—the Erie Canal, completed in 1825. 
The importance of these improve- 
ments is indicated by a consideration 
of freight rates and land values. The 
Erie Canal is said to have added 
$100,000,000 to the value of farm lands 
in New York alone. Freight rates 
from the West to the Hast were re- 
duced from $25 to $15 per ton and the 
time from 20 to 8 days. Freight which 
formerly had gone overland from Ohio 
to Pittsburg and then to Philadelphia, 
at a cost of $20 to $25 a ton, now went 
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by way of the lakes and the caral to 
New York. The handicap to large in- 
ternal trade prior to 1815 may also be 
illustrated by the steamboat freight 
charges on the Mississippi River from 
New Orleans to Memphis, which are 
said to have averaged as high as 6 
cents a pound for light goods and 415 
cents for heavy goods. It should be 
added that by 1848 Lake Erie was con- 
nected by eanal with the Ohio River 
and Lake Michigan with the Missis- 
sippi, and by 1855 the St. Mary's Falls 
Canal connected Lake Superior with 
the other lakes for boats of 12-foot 
draft. 

In 1833 the South Carolina Railway 
(136 miles long) was completed; and 
in 1834 the completion of the Phila- 
delphia and Columbia Railroad meant 
a continuous rail-canal route from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg. By 1841 
the Boston and Albany road was сот- 
pleted, and by 1842 was extended to 
Buffalo, thus marking the first inter- 
state railroad and constituting, ac- 
cording to Mr. Moseley, ** the real be- 
ginning of interstate commerce ” in 
this eountry. By 1850 the Eastern 
States possessed nearly 7,000 miles of 
railway line, although only about 1,000 
miles existed west of the Alleghanies. 
By 1860 the railway mileage, however, 
had inereased to 30,635 miles and the 
New York Central, Baltimore and 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Erie rail- 
roads connected the roads of the in- 
terior with the East, while other lines 
were being built to unite the Missis- 
sippi Valley with the Gulf» It may be 
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noted here that even in the South 
10,000 miles of railway were con- 
strueted between 1840 and 1860, and 
that by 1860 every province of the 
South east of the Mississippi had been 
brought into railway communication 
with every other. 

The effects of these increased trans- 
portation facilities on the volume of 
traffic were very marked. No data 
exisís to prove comprehensively the 
growth of long-distance inland trade. 
For the traffie between the West and 
East, the port of New York became 
the great emporium; while for the 
traffic between the North and South, 
the port of New Orleans became the 
great centre. The growth of these two 
ports, depending on their receipts 
from the interior, will therefore serve 
to indieate — at least inferentially — 
inerease in the volume of internal 
traffie during this period. 

As regards the entire country, the 
foreign exports increased from $52,- 
557,000 in 1815 to $400,122,000 in 1860 
(over 660 per cent.), most of this in- 
crease occurring during the last 20 
years. Of this amount New York in 
1860 shared $120,630,955, 32 per cent. 
of the Nation's total exports, and 87 
per cent. of those of the North Atlantic 
States. This dominant position New 
York assumed by being the centre 
from which radiated nearly all the 
great railways of the country connect- 
ing the East and West. It is impor- 
tant to note that between 1840 and 
1850 the railway mileage of the coun- 
try increased from 2,818 to 9,021 miles, 
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while between 1850 and 1860, 21,000 
miles of railway were constructed, ef- 
fectively connecting New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia by trunk lines 
with the leading producing centres of 
the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys and 
increasing the exports from these 
ports from $31,203,000 in 1830 to 
$139,672,000 in 1860 (347 per cent.). 
These statistics of growth in the 
foreign trade are offered as a baro- 
metric index from which to infer the 
increase in the Nation’s internal com- 
merce. But we may draw further in- 
ferences from the statistical evidence 
of growth in the Nation’s leading lines 
of industry. Within the 20 years from 
1840 to 1860 the country’s production 
of corn increased over 120 per cent.; 
of wheat nearly 100 per cent.; and of 
tobacco 98 per cent.; while the exports 
of agricultural products increased by 
about 150 per cent. While in 1840 the 
consumption of cotton by our textile 
mills amounted to only 120,000,000 
pounds, this consumption increased to 
423,000,000 pounds by 1860, or 244 per 
cent. During the same 20 years, the 
output of our woolen mills increased 
by 247 per cent., and of our iron mills 
by 343 per cent.” 

Just as New York was greatly 
favored in the West for Eastern 
traffic, so New Orleans ranked as the 
great export centre of the South dur- 
ing anti-bellum days, chiefly because 


*These statistical data are taken from the 
manuscript prepared by the author for the Car- 
negie Foundation, on “Foreign Trade of the 
United States by Ports.” 
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of improved water transportation on 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
Even after New York received its ad- 
vantageous position through the con- 
struction of the Erie Canal, New 
Orleans continued to grow absolutely, 
although relatively, when compared 
with New York, there was a decline. 
In 1842 her share in the movement of 
raw agricultural crops and milled 
breadstuffs coming from all sections of 
the Mississippi Valley exceeded $45,- 
700,000 in value. By 1844 this amount 
had increased to $60,000,000; in 1846 
to $77,000,000; and in 1850 to nearly 
$97,000,000. The success of New 
Orleans caused nearly every leading 
Southern port to reach out for the in- 
ternal trade. Charleston constructed 
a railroad to Augusta with the object 
of attracting the traffic of interior 
Georgia away from Savannah. 
Savannah, in turn, retaliated by con- 
strueting the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road to Macon, which line was ex- 
tended later as far north as Chatta- 
nooga. As explained elsewhere,” ** all 
of the chief ports of the South were 
reaching out with railroads for the 
trade of the interior cotton belt, and 
it was not long until Charleston, 
Savannah, Mobile New Orleans, 
Baltimore, Riehmond and Norfolk 
each had its special railroad. At the 
same time a railway line was con- 
structed parallel to the coast, extend- 
ing from Washington through Rich- 


* Б. S. Huebner, The Interstate Commerce of 
the South, in The South in the Building of the 
Nation, vol. v., p. 410. 


mond, Raleigh, Xugusta and Mont- 
gomery to Mobile and New Orleans. 
The Shenandoah-Tennessee Valley, 
the most handieapped of the economie 
provinees of the South as far as 
transportation was concerned, was 
also connected on the one hand with 
the North, East and, on the other, with 
the coasts of Virginia and the South." 
In the eoastwise trade the tonnage no 
longer was employed chiefly along 
short stretches of the coast. Instead, 
long-distanee hauls became common, 
especially between New England and 
the South. Itis estimated that in 1860 
New England sent annually to the 
South by coastwise voyage about 
$60,000,000 worth of merchandise, con- 
sisting chiefly of manufactures, fish, 
and molasses. The South, on the 
other hand, is estimated to have sent 
to New England by coastwise voyage 
about $55,000,000 worth of products, 
consisting chiefly of cotton, naval 
stores, hemp, flour, and animal 
products. 

Whereas the half-century prior to 
1860 has been characterized as the 
period of ‘‘ National expansion,’’ the 
years following 1860 have been well 
described as the period of ** National 
development." It is true that the 
population eontinued to penetrate into 
new areas such as the semi-arid 
regions of the West, especially for the 
exploitation of the Nation's mineral 
wealth. But the most characteristic 
feature of the last half-century is not 
the breaking in of new areas so much 
as the development and exploitation 
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of the Nation’s resources along all 
lines through improved methods of 
production and transportation. 

A few figures will serve to illustrate 
the extent of this development and, in 
the absence of detailed data, will en- 
able us to appreciate the enormous 
growth in the volume of interstate 
traffic. In the 40 years from 1870 to 
1910 the production of wheat in the 
United States increased from nearly 
235,000,000 to more than 695,000,000 
bushels; of corn, from 1,094,000,000 
to 3,125,000,000 bushels; and of oats, 
from 247,000,000 to nearly 1,127,000,- 
000 bushels. Of these respective crops 
in 1910, statistics show that about 54 
per cent. of the wheat, 22 per cent. of 
the corn, and 30 per cent. of the oats 
were shipped out of the county where 
grown, by far the largest portion 
of them entering into the interstate 
commerce of the country. The pro- 
duction of cotton increased from 4,- 
352,000 to 11,965,000 bales, and the 
movement of this crop as explained in 
detail elsewhere,* is chiefly interstate 
in charaeter. Prior to 1860 the meat 
industry was conducted mainly in a 
large number of localities, and, owing 
to the lack of refrigeration and the 
refrigerator ear and steamer, com- 
paratively little of the produets was 
sent abroad or to distant States. With 
the movement of the live-stock-raising 
business to the West and the concen- 
tration of the packing business in a 


* ©. S. Huebner, The Development of the Inter- 
state Commerce of the South, in The South in 
the Building of the Nation, vol. vi., p. 357. 
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few large centres, aecompanied by 
modern means of refrigeration, most 
of the meat product of the country 
entered into interstate commerce. 
Between 1870 and 1905 the value of 
meat products increased from $75,- 
000,000 to nearly $1,000,000,000, and 
of this amount at least 15 per cent. 
was exported from New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. In fact, as regards 
all leading agricultural staples, there 
now prevails the system of concentrat- 
ing them at great terminal centres like 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, etc., and then 
redistributing the same to the eastern 
or foreign centres. 

In the mineral and manufacturing 
business the development since 1860 
has been even more phenomenal, al- 
though space permits only a few facts 
to illustrate this tendency. American 
copper production in 1870 amounted 
to only 12,600 tons, whereas in 1910 
the produetion approximated 485,000 
tons, practically all of which enters 
into interstate commerce. Iron ore 
produetion inereased between 1870 
and 1906 from 3,000,000 to 49,000,000 
tons (1,900 per cent.); and the yield 
of mineral oil from almost nothing to 
130,000,000 barrels. In both instances 
the produet enters mostly into inter- 
state commerce. Similarly, the manu- 
faeturing industries multiplied greatly 
in number and increased their capac- 
ity along all lines. The iron and steel 
business, entering into so many other 
lines of manufacture, 13 usually re- 
garded as the best barometrie index 
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of the Nation's industrial develop- 
ment; and here it may be stated that 
the production of pig iron increased 
from 1,665,000 tons in 1870 to the tre- 
mendous total of 27,074,000 tons in 
1910; while during the 35 years he- 
tween 1870-1905 the capitalization of 
the iron and steel manufacturing busi- 
ness inereased from $210,000,000 to 
nearly $949,000,000, and the value of 
the annual produet from $296,000,000 
to nearly $906,000,000. 

Along with this greatly increased 
produetion, the Nation witnessed a 
great extension of railway mileage 
and steamship tonnage in all sections 
of the country and a remarkable lower- 
ing of freight rates. Whereas in 1860 
the railway mileage of the country 
amounted to only 30,635 miles, the 
total single track mileage now totals 
nearly 250,000 miles. The sail and 
steam tonnage on the Great Lakes in- 
creased from 684,704 in 1870 to 2,062,- 
147 tons in 1905. According to the 
Reports of the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation, the total gross tonnage oi 
documented vessels engaged in domes- 
tie trade in 1896 was 3,858,927 and in 
1906 5,735,483 tons, an inerease of 48 
per cent. 

For the year 1873 Mr. Moseley re- 
ports the average freight rates to be 
414 cents per ton per mile on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, 7 cents on 
the Boston and Lowell and the Win- 
chester and Potomac, and 10 cents on 
the Petersburg, and Portsmouth and 
Roanoke lines. 'lhese rates seem ex- 
traordinarily high when compared 
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with the average rate on all American 
railroads, of .878 cents in 1893 and 
.753 cents in 1910. 

The changes just enumerated 
clearly indicate the tremendous pro- 
portions of our internal trade, but it 
is a regrettable fact that no statistics 
exist by which to trace the tonnage 
movement of freight between the lead- 
ing sections of the country. The 
limited data available, however, shows 
that the growth of freight movements 
has been large in all sections. In 
1890 the railroads of the country 
carried a total of 745,000,000 tons of 
freight, or approximately 11 tons for 
every man, woman and child. In 1910 
the freight carried on our railroads 
aggregated 1,850,000,000 tons, while 
the original tonnage, not including 
freight secured from connecting lines, 
exceeded 881,000,000 tons. The aver- 
age length of the haul is given by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as 
249.6 miles, and it is estimated by 
various authorities that of the total 
tonnage only about 15 to 25 per cent. 
is intrastate in character. 

Complete statistics of the coastwise 
trade are lacking, because vessels en- 
gaged in this trade are not required to 
report their cargo tonnage. For the 
year 1910, however, the United States 
Bureau of Statistics reported the 
coastwise coal shipments from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk and Newport News to be nearly 
43,500,000 tons, with most of this 
freight destined to ports of other 
States. The coastwise receipts of 
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Philadelphia during 1910, mostly from 
Southern ports, are reported at over 
1,000,000,000 feet. In 1910 800,000 
tons of cotton are reported to have 
been sent from Southern to Northern 
ports by water, and the shipments of 
oll from Texas to Northern ports are 
given as nearly 8,000,000 barrels. The 
coastwise shipments between the 48 
leading ports, extending from Bangor 
(Me.) to Newbern (N. C.) are given 
by the United States Corps of En- 
gineers as amounting to nearly 
144,000,000 tcns. From the same 
source we learn that the coastwise 
shipments and receipts of the eight 
leading Pacific ports aggregate nearly 
19,000,000 tons; but it is impossible 
to tell what proportion of this is inter- 
state in character. 

On the Great Lakes the shipment 
from all the ports aggregated nearly 
87,000,000 tons in 1910. Of this vol- 
ume ore and minerals represented 
nearly 47,000,000 tons; coal, 24,680,000 
tons; and flour, grain and lumber, 
nearly 7,000,000 tons. By far the larg- 
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est part of this trade — probably nine- 
tenths — is interstate in character. It 
may be added that government statis- 
tics place the freight tonnage on the 
Delaware at nearly 21,000,000 tons, 
on the Ohio River and its tributaries 
at 20,000,000 tons, and on the Missis- 
sippi River at approximately 5,000,000 
tons; but in no case is it possible to 
separate the interstate and intrastate 
traffic.* 


*In addition to the works cited in the above 
article, the following may be consulted: Philip 
A. Bruce, The Rise of the New South, vol. vii., of 
The History of North America (Philadelphia, 
1905); Clive Day, A History of Commerce; G. 
G. Huebner, Trade, Transportation and Commu- 
nication, in The American Year Book for 1911, 
pp. 537-567; S. S. Huebner, The Interstate Com- 
merce of the South Prior to 1865, in The South 
in the Building of the Nation, vol. v., pp. 404— 
412; and The Interstate Commerce of the South 
since 1865, in The South in the Building of the 
Nation, vol. vi., pp. 357-363; Edward A. Moseley, 
Interstate Commerce in Depew’s One Hundred 
Years of American Commerce, chap. iv.; Report 
of the Commissioner of Corporations on “ Trans- 
portation by Water in the United States" (Wash- 
ington, 1909); Reports of the Commissioner of 
Navigation (Washington) ; Internal Commerce of 
the United States, published periodically by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor in the 
Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of 
the United States. 
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Following the Civil War there was 
an immediate and great expansion in 
the railroad business of the country. 
Not only had the war shown the neces- 
sity of railroads, but the check put 
upon construction by the Civil War 
and in the years immediately preced- 
ing resulted in a dearth of facilities 
that had to be overcome at once. 
Besides, the general inflation of busi- 
ness, and especially the quick develop- 
ment of manufacturing, when those 
who had long served in the field re- 
turned to their former pursuits, 
created a new demand for transporta- 
tion. Moreover, in the South the rail- 
roads which existed before the war 
had to be completely rebuilt. Indeed, 
they hardly existed save on paper as 
legal corporations. The physical 
property had disappeared. Naught 
was left save scrap heaps of iron 
rails, engines and wheels; roadbeds 
washed out or buried beneath rock 
and dirt; and piles of ashes and rotted 


wood where once had been stations, 
freight houses and cars. 

Great plans had been made before 
the war for railroad extensions in the 
West and the policy of governmental 
land-grant subsidies had done much 
to encourage these movements. Im- 
mediately after peace had been se- 
cured, this work was again taken in 
hand and vigorously pressed. In the 
next 15 years all the Western States 
and Territories hitherto without rail- 
roads fell into line — Nevada in 1868, 
Montana and Utah in 1869, Colorado, 
Indian Territory, Wyoming and 
Oregon in 1870, North Dakota and 
South Dakota in 1873, Idaho in 1874, 
New Mexico in 1878, and Arizona in 
1879. Of later origin were the first 
railroads in Oklahoma and Alaska. 

But the introduction of railroads 
into States previously devoid of them 
was only part of the wonderful rail- 
road growth of this period. Every- 
where in the country the work of ex- 
pansion and improvement went on. 
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It began in 1864 and in two years 
was progressing with unprecedented 
rapidity. By 1869 it had gathered 
such momentum that in each of the 
two succeeding years the inerease was 
8,000 miles. But this pace eould not be 
maintained forever. Railroad build- 
ing was overdone, reckless competi- 
tion ensued, and the end came with 
the financial panic of 1873, for which 
the railroads themselves were 
largely responsible. Railroad increase 
dropped off 75 per cent., but there was 
a quick recovery, and in 1886-1887 
nearly 13,000 miles of new trackage 
was constructed. From this point the 
railroads settled down to a normal 
growth, which lasted until the business 
depression of 1893, when, for the first 
time in the history of the United 
States, there was a decrease in the 
number of miles operated. The miles 
of road in operation in this period 
were 30,626 in 1860, 52,922 in 1870, 
93,926 in 1880, 166,706 in 1890, and 
190,082 in 1900. 

After 1900 the annual increase was 
generally greater than in the years 
immediately preceding, and during the 
decade it reached 236,777 miles, in 
1909 the annual average being over 
5,000. This increase was less in an- 
nual gross amount than in some of 
the ** boom ’’ years between 1865 and 
1890, but it was more than the average 
of those years. The percentage in- 
crease, however, was smaller, and 
very much so, when compared with the 
early period of railroad building. 
From 1835 to 1860 the increase for 
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each period of five years was 100 per 
cent. 'lhese figures and comparisons 
indieate that at the end of the first 
deeade of the Nineteenth century the 
railroads were still behind the normal 
demand for transportation and travel 
service. They had more nearly caught 
up with the needs of the country than 
in the years preceding the Civil War, 
but there still remained regions un- 
eultivated and unserved by them. 

The idea of a transcontinental rail- 
road whieh should link the Atlantie 
and Pacific coasts and eliminate the 
long ocean voyage around Cape Horn 
and the plodding, dangerous prairie- 
schooner trip across the Rockies, was 
considered as early as 1850 — less 
than 20 years after the first crude 
attempts at railroading had been 
made. Ц required 20 years and the 
exigencies of Civil War conditions — 
when the necessity of eloser alliance 
between the East and the Far West 
was made manifest—to bring the idea 
to realization. For this purpose the 
Government heavily subsidized the 
Union Pacific and the Central Pacific 
roads with bonds and land grants in 
1862. Work was begun in 1865 and 
the line was completed by a junction 
of the two roads near Ogden, Utah, 
in May of 1869. 

Other transcontinental lines were 
built within the next 15 years; the 
Northern Pacific from Lake Superior 
to Puget Sound; the Atlantic and 
Pacific, in connection with the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé, and the 
St. Louis and San Francisco Railway; 
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the Texas Pacific, to extend from New 
Orleans to a union with the Southern 
Pacific; and the junction also of the 
Southern Pacific with the Galveston, 
Harrisburg and San Antonio road to 
the ports of the Gulf of Mexico. 
These extensions and consolidations, 
all accomplished between 1864 and 
1883, were the precursors of the 
greater railroad combinations of the 
generation immediately following. 
The expansion of the great con- 
structive period of railroading, which 
may be considered to have come to 
an end by 1870, was reckless and 
feverish. Capital rushed headlong 
into this new field of investment, and 
year after year offered transportation 
facilities more rapidly than the busi- 
ness of the country warranted. The 
inevitable result was vicious competi- 
tion and ultimate ruin. Rate wars 
were the conspicuous feature of this 
period, and presently, when energy 
had wasted itself in this direction, re- 
sort was had to combination of rival 
interests. Consolidation on a small 
scale had been known in years before, 
but now measures were taken to bring 
the entire system into a unity of pur- 
pose by closer combinations and 
“ gentlemen’s agreements " regard- 
ing traffic. These measures had only 
temporary effect owing to the strong 
publie feeling which developed against 
what was considered railroad monop- 
oly and extortion and also because of 
the difficulty of completely reconciling 
the conflicting corporate interests. 
During the last 30 years of the 
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Nineteenth century and the early 
years of this, the railroad problem 
was not one of expansion so much as 
of economical administration — a bet- 
ter adaptation to the business needs 
of the generation and a clearer com- 
prehension of the mutual interests of 
the public. Much of this problem was 
solved by more intelligent, scientific 
and experienced attention to the sub- 
ject by those who made it their pro- 
fession. The attitude of the publie 
also became an important factor. The 
feeling against corporate interests, so 
notable and so powerful in this period, 
began in the West in the Granger 
movement in 1870-73, and it 1s not too 
much to say that the railroad, as an 
economie institution, has thereby been 
materially affected in subsequent 
years. Drastic legislation touching 
the railroads was enacted in most of 
the States. Some of this passed away, 
but much of it remained and none of 
it was without lasting influence. The 
theory of government supervision — 
State or National—sprang up and 
persisted so that in the end the rail- 
roads found it generally impossible to 
escape from amenability to public au- 
thority. In the States, this control 
was placed in the hands of railroad 
commissions which exercised their 
powers more in the interest of the 
community than of thecorporation. In 
the National government power was 
vested in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, whose decisions in many 
instances, especially in the tariff rate 
question in 1911, went a long way 
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toward a wider and stronger govern- 
mental control than could possibly 
have been anticipated a quarter of a 
century before. 

The condition of the steam railroads 
of the country in the first decade of the 
Twentieth century is shown in the fol- 
lowing summary :* 

With the close of the Civil War it 
was natural to expect that our mer- 
chant marine would quickly return to 
the condition of prosperity which it 
had known before 1860. Shipbuilding 
had been considerably stimulated by 
the demands of the war. The mer- 
chant marine, ships and sailors, were 
drawn into the service of National de- 
fense, and naturally commerce was de- 
stroyed. A great fighting fleet was 
created and at the end of the war 
the United States owned 600 war 
steamships. Engineering skill was 
not lacking; the shipyards were better 
equipped than ever before in material, 
in experience and in workmen; and 
commerce with the world was revived. 
But the American merchant marine 
did not reinstate itself. Foreign trade 
which had been diverted to foreign 
bottoms did not return. In 1861 our 
merchant marine tonnage was 5,539,- 
831; not until 1902 did it reach that 


*Taken from Poor’s Manual of the Railroads 
of the United States, 1910 and 1911, introduction. 
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figure again, that year being 5,797,902 
tons, the figures including sail and 
steam, foreign, coastwise, lake and 
river, and fisheries. Various explan- 
ations of this condition have been 
offered — the protective tariff, inter- 
nal revenue taxation, manufacturing 
and railroad demands upon capital, 
and the competition with a subsidized 
foreign marine. The question of 
““ free ships "— that is, the admission 
to American registry of American- 
owned iron ships built abroad — and 
the question of mail subsidy to Amer- 
ican ocean steamships were in agita- 
tion before the public mind and in 
Congress in the first years of the new 
century, and they seem as far from 
solution now as they were in 1890. 

In the meantime the United States 
did not stand still in ship-building. 
Although iron ship-building was mori- 
bund in 1875, it revived before the end 
of the century. In 1901 the average 
output of American ship-yards was 
1,491 vessels of 468,831 gross tons. 
American shipping engaged in foreign 
trade that year aggregated 879,595 
tons. This was in excess of any of the 
preceding six years, but less than that 
of 1891, 1892, 1893, and 1894 — the 
last year, with its tonnage of 988,719, 
leading the decade. 

Our domestic shipping outdistanced 
our merchant marine engaged in for- 
eign trade during this period. In 1906 
the number of vessels engaged in 
water transportation in the United 
States was 37,321, with a tonnage of 
12,893,429, as against 30,485 vessels, 
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with a tonnage of 8,359,135 in 1889. 
The shipping of the Great Lakes in 
1906 was 2,900 vessels, of 2,392,863 ton- 
nage; of the Atlantie Coast and Gulf 
of Mexico, coastwise and foreign, 20,- 
032 vessels, of 4,851,421 tonnage; of 
the Pacific Coast, 2,537 vessels, of 977,- 
687 tonnage; of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, 9,622 vessels, of 4,411,- 
967 tonnage. 

In 1909 the total tonnage of our 
merchant marine was 7,388,755, the 
largest since 1870, and an increase 
over that year of 3,194,015, or over 40 
per cent. Of this gross amount for 
1909, the tonnage engaged in foreign 
trade was 878,523, of which 575,276 
was steam; in coasting, 6,451,042, of 
which 4,151,557 was steam; in fish- 
eries, 59,190. In 1910 there was a still 
further advance, the gross tonnage of 
that year being 7,508,082, of which 6,- 
668,963 was coastwise, 782,517 foreign, 
and 56,602 fisheries. These figures 
show a growth in our coastwise mer- 
chant marine and a decided falling off 
from 1860 in our tonnage engaged in 
foreign trade. In 1860 our gross ton- 
nage, coastwise and foreign, was 5,- 
353,865, of which 2,379,396 (or nearly 
one-half) was engaged in foreign 
trade. In 1870 the United States was 
second in the tonnage of its merchant 
marine only to Great Britain. During 
the 40 years following, that relative 
standing did not change, but in per- 
centage increase the United States, 
with its 44 per cent. increase, fell be- 
hind Great Britain with 170 per cent., 
France with 80 per cent., Norway with 
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100 per cent., Sweden with 200 per 
cent., Denmark with over 350 per cent., 
Holland with 160 per cent., and Ger- 
many with nearly 355 per cent. 

For urban passenger transporta- 
tion, street саг lines were installed in 
all the cities and large towns of the 
country after 1860. This service is 
along the streets by elevated, surface 
and subway lines. А short elevated 
railway was built in New York City in 
1867, but it did not become the estab- 
lished system of that city before 1879. 
Subsequently elevated railway lines 
were erected in Brooklyn (New York), 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
other cities. 

A street railway, with cars drawn 
by horses, was operated in New York 
City in 1831-32, but not until 1852 were 
other lines of this character con- 
structed in the metropolis. Horse-car 
street railways appeared in Boston in 
1856, in Philadelphia in 1857, and 
within the next 25 years in nearly all 
the large cities of the country. Street 
railways operated by underground 
cable were first built in San Francisco 
in 1873 and 1876, and afterward (in 
1882) in Chicago, Philadelphia, New 
York, and many other cities. In 1893 
there were over 70 cable street rail- 
way lines in the United States, with 
about 700 miles of trackage. After 
1890, by the introduction of electricity 
as a motor power for street railways, 
the cable was rapidly displaced. 
Within seven years its mileage had 
fallen off more than one-half. 

The first electric railroad was built 
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by Thomas А. Edison at Menlo Park, 
New Jersey, and in 1888 an actual test 
of the eleetrie system was made in 
Richmond, Virginia. Immediately 
after, the street railway lines of Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia were electrified, 
and within three years nearly every 
large city of the country had its over- 
head trolley lines. In 1890 the electric 
street car lines had 1,261 miles of 
trackage; the cable lines, 488 miles; 
the horse car lines, 5,661 miles; and 
the steam power lines, 711 miles. The 
capital stock of all these lines was 
$163,506,444. In 1894 the total mile- 
age was: electric, 10,363; cable, 632; 
horse, 1,914; miscellaneous, 679; total, 
13,588. At that time there were 
nearly 1,000 street railways in opera- 
tion, with a capital stock of $748,014,- 
206. In 1907 the number of street and 
electric railways was 1,238, the mile- 
age 38,812, the capital stock of the cor- 
porations $2,251,425,882, and their 
funded debt $1,872,408,516. Electri- 
fication of steam railroads began in 
this decade. Notable examples of this 
change from steam to electricity were 
seen in the New York City suburban 
service of the New York Central, the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, 
and the Long Island railroads. The 
problem of electrification over long 
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distances was also under serious con- 
sideration, with unreserved prediction 
of ultimate success. In New York, 
Boston, and Chicago extensive sys- 
tems of subways were built to supple- 
ment the street car lines in meeting 
the increasing travel demands of the 
congested centres of population.” 


* Rowland Hazard, The Crédit Mobilier of 
America (Providence, 1888); Arthur T. Hadley, 
Railroad Transportation, Its History and Its 
Laws (New York, 1885); W. J. Abbott, American 
Ships and Sailors (New York, 1902); Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., Railroads, Their Origin and 
Problems (Boston, 1871); John P. Davis, The 
Union Pacific Railway (Chicago, 1894); J. L. 
Ringwalt, Development of Transportation in the 
United States (Philadelphia, 1888); A. P. C. 
Griffin, List of References on Mercantile Marine 
Subsidies and List of References Relating to Rail- 
roads in Their Relations to the Government and 
the Public (Library of Congress, Washington, 
1903 and 1904); Report of the United States In- 
dustrial Commission (19 vols, Washington, 
1900-02); Edwin A. Pratt, American Railroads 
(New York, 1903); Emory В. Johnson, American 
Railroad Transportation and Ocean and Island 
Transportations (New York, 1903 and 1906); W. 
L. Marvin, The American Merchant Marine (New 
York, 1902); Henry Fry, History of North At- 
lantic Stcam Navigation (New York, 1896); 
William W. Bates, The American Marine, Its 
Rise and Ruin (Boston, 1902), and The American 
Marine, The Shippers’ Question in History and 
Politics (Boston, 1893); David A. Wells, Our 
Merchant Marine (New York, 1887) ; W. T. Dun- 
more, Ship Subsidies (Boston, 1907); Poor's 
Manual of the Railroads of the United States 
(New York, 1865-1912); census reports, 1870— 
1910; The Statistical Abstract (Washington, 
1900-1910); monthly and yearly reports of Com- 
merce and Finance issued by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Treasury Department (Washington). 
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CHAPTER X. 
1865-1912, 


DEVELOPMENT OF SYSTEMS OF COMMUNICATION.* 


The advent of the telegraph — Its early development — The first American-British Atlantic cable — The ex- 
pansion and consolidation of the telegraph business — The spread of Atlantic and Pacifie cables — Perfection 
of the telegraph and its importance in modern business — The advent of the Bell telephone — Rival telephone 
systems and companies — Rural telephones — Present extent of the telephone — The wireless telegraph. 


In the closing years of the Nine- 
teenth century and after the telegraph 
and telephone eame to rival all previ- 
ous instrumentalities for bringing the 
country together in social and busi- 
ness unity. 'Тһеу constituted, with the 
railroads, a trio that revolutionized 
modern life in all of its branches of 
aetivity. At the outset there was in- 
tense rivalry between the two systems 
of communieation. As the time went 
on, however, it was realized that one 
supplemented the other and that the 
two, together, worked most efficiently. 
The telegraph was well established 
nearly 25 years before the telephone 
came into existence, but the younger 
invention surpassed its rival in publie 
favor before the end of the century. 
It came into wider and more public use 
than its predecessor, occupying an en- 
tirely new field, creating and meeting 
new needs. 

In the history of the telegraph in 


* Prepared for this History by Herbert N. Cas- 
son, author of American Telegraph and Telephone 
Systems, ete. 


this country, the years immediately 
following the Civil War were particu- 
larly noteworthy for the gradual con- 
solidation of the various companies 
into larger, more compact, and more 
serviceable corporations, the perfect- 
ing of the trans-Atlantie cable system, 
and the improvement of the trans- 
continental line. The feverish haste of 
promoters and contractors to preémpt 
unoccupied territory continued with 
little, if any, interruption; and the 
demands of the country and the world 
for the service grew every year. 
Hence scores of new companies (some 
of them of minor importance and 
others of strong character and great 
aims) were organized. 

In 1865 the International Ocean 
Telegraph Company was organized to 
lay cables to the islands of the West 
Indies and thence to Central America, 
South America, and under the At- 
lantic to Madeira and Lisbon. This 
was the beginning of an important ex- 
tension of a service which was ab- 
sorbed eight years later by the West- 
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ern Union Company. In 1866 came 
the Pacific and Atlantic to connect the 
leading cities of the North and South, 
from New York and Boston to New 
Several 
small companies organized 
within the next two or three years in 
Pennsylvania and the South to be 
feeders of the Pacifie and Atlantie 
trunk line, In 1869 the Southern and 
Atlantic connected New York and 
Washington with Southern cities, but, 
within a few years, this, as well as the 
Pacific and Atlantic, was absorbed by 
the growing giant, the Western Union. 
In 1879 came the American Union 
Company, established by Jay Gould 
to overthrow the Western Union. It 
had the advantage of running its wires 
along the lines of the railroads owned 
or controlled by Gould and his asso- 
ciates. But in two years it went the 
way of the others, and in 1881 became 
part of the Western Union system. 

In 1885 there were 217 companies 
in the country, of which the Western 
Union, controlling two-thirds of the 
wire mileage, was the principal. This 
supremacy had been brought about 
largely by the merging of the Ameri- 
ean Union and the Atlantic and Pacific 
companies in 1881. The lines of the 
New York Mutual Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
way Telegraph, the American Rapid 
Telegraph, and the Northwestern 
Telegraph companies had also been 
taken over. At the opening of the 
Twentieth century the telegraph busi- 
ness of the country was controlled by 


were 
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the Western Union and the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable companies. In 1901 
the Western Union had 193,589 miles 
of pole and cables, 972,766 miles of 
wire, and 23,238 offices; the Postal 
Telegraph Cable had 43,850 miles of 
pole and cables, 243,423 miles of wire, 
and 14,870 offices. In 1904 there were 
in the United States over 250,000 miles 
of pole and cable, 1,250,000 miles of 
wire, and 40,000 offices. The public 
sent upward of 70,000,000 messages, 
for which it paid over $30,000,000. 
These figures show to what astounding 
proportions this business had grown 
in sixty years. But the increase in the 
next few years was even more remark- 
able. In 1911 the Western Union had 
1,487,345 miles of wire and the Postal 
390,139. There were nearly 50,000 
offices in the country, which trans- 
mitted over 90,000,000 messages. 

A second American-British Atlantic 
cable was laid in 1866, a third from 
Ireland to Newfoundland in 1874, and 
a fourth from Ireland to a terminus on 
the eoast of New Hampshire in 1875. 
The cable of 1866 was a permanent 
success and the problem of telegraph 
communieation between the two соп- 
tinents was completely solved by that 
enterprise and those that closely fol- 
lowed. During the next quarter of a 
century Atlantic cables between North 
America and Europe became almost 
commonplace. Among the great lines 
of that period was the commercial 
eable, laid in 1883 and 1884 from Ire- 
land to Cape Canso and thence to 
Rockport, Massachusetts and Coney 
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Island, New York. In 1885 the cables 
of the world were 73,779 miles, of 
whieh more than 40,000 lay between 
America and Europe. In 1903 there 
were 19 cables in existence between 
the two countries, several of which, 
however, were not in use. In 1903 the 
Commercial Cable Company laid а 
cable 7,846 miles long across the 
Pacific, with termini at San Francisco 
and the Philippine Islands, and sta- 
tions at Hawaii, Midway Island, and 
Guam. 

Side developments of the telegraph 
have been numerous and are scarcely 
second in importance to the main sys- 
tem. Among these are the District 
Telegraph Company, the Gold and 
Stock Telegraph Company, and the 
systems of private lines extensively 
used by newspapers, business men, 
and large corporations. These have 
become such features of modern busi- 
ness life that it is not possible to com- 
prehend how public and private affairs 
could now be conducted without them. 
The development of the telegraph has 
kept pace with its commereial prog- 
ress. Thousands of new inventions 
have added to its efficiency until the 
perfected machine of the Twentieth 
century bears little resemblance, save 
in fundamental principles, to its origi- 
nal of 1846. 

Although the electrical production 
and transmission of sound was con- 
sidered and experimented with by 
scientists long before the middle of the 
Nineteenth century, the efficient speak- 
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ing telephone dates from the discov- 
eries of Alexander Graham Bell and 
others in the last quarter of that cent- 
ury. The Bell instrument was pub- 
liely exhibited in 1876 and came into 
commercial use the following year. It 
was slow in coming into general ap- 
preciation, even though its usefulness 
was clearly apparent. From the origi- 
nal method of a single wire connecting 
two stations only, the exchange sys- 
tem was invented, which was the one 
thing needful to enhance and extend 
the utility of the new invention. 
Within seven years every city or town 
in the United States of 10,000 inhabit- 
ants or more, and many smaller com- 
munities, had an exchange. 

That was the real beginning of the 
telephone. Concerning the situation 
as it then existed, it has been well said 
that all was industrial and scientific 
confusion. Rival inventors came 
promptly, and the business was saved 
only by the consolidation in 1881 of 
the six companies which had sprung 
into existence. The mechanical and 
scientific problems that remained to 
be solved were seemingly insolvable 
— a ‘‘ Gibraltar of inpossibilities.’’ 
All that those had who followed Bell 
and Watson, his associate, was ** that 
part of the telephone which we call the 
receiver. This was practically the 
sum total of Bell’s invention, and re- 
mains to-day as he made it. It was 
then, and is yet, the most sensitive 
instrument ever put to general use in 
any country. * * * There were no 
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switchboards of any account, no cables 
of any value, no wires that were in any 
sense adequate, no theory of tests or 
signals, no exchanges, no telephone 
system of any sort whatever.’’ * 

That was in 1881. But in 1878 the 
New England Beil Telephone Com- 
pany had been organized for New 
England and the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany for the United States; in the 
following year the National Bell Tele- 
phone Company arose as a consolida- 
tion of the two and was, in turn, suc- 
ceeded in 1880 by the American Bell 
Telephone Company. The telephone 
was passing through a business ex- 
perience which strikingly resembled 
that of the telegraph: a small begin- 
ning, great and rapid expansion, in- 
venting rivalry and patent infringe- 
ment, sharp competition, and the final 
extinetion of injurious rivalry by the 
eonsolidation of opposing interests. 
Nine years after the American Bell 
Telephone Company had become the 
controlling corporation (in 1899) it 
was taken over by the American Тее- 
phone and Telegraph Company, which 
had been originally started to handle 
the long-distance branch of the busi- 
ness. 

But it had been a long and weary 
progress before this point of business 
importance had been attained. In the 
spring of 1875 there was not a single 
telephone in practical use in the 
United States. Before the close of the 


* Herbert N. Casson, The History of the Tele- 
phone, p. 118. 
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following year, 5,187 had been in- 
stalled, but even then the instrument 
was little more than a toy. A decade 
later the number of instruments in 
use had inereased nearly eighty fold 
— to 380,277. The years immediately 
following also showed an increase, but 
a much smaller one proportionately, 
the number of instruments installed 
by 1895 being 660,817 — less than 
double the number in 1878. 

The most dangerous competitor the 
Bell telephone ever had was the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, which 
was early in the field with the inven- 
tions of Elisha Gray and Thomas A. 
Edison; but the patent litigation that 
ensued was ended by compromise and 
the relinquishment of its telephone 
braneh by the telegraph company. 
Other rivals were not formidable and 
the Bell people had a monopoly that 
still holds at the end of nearly 40 
years. The commercial systems of the 
whole country were unified, apparatus 
was harmonized and standardized, and 
the business was developed at every 
point along both industrial and scien- 
tific lines. As a result, the Bell com- 
pany was built up into a powerful ma- 
chine, the interests of which became 
so completely and stronglyinterwoven 
with the varied interests of the coun- 
try that it held a position in which, if 
not impregnable, it was certainly able 
to withstand powerful attacks. 

Strong attacks finally did come. As 
the term of the fundamental patents 
owned by the Bell company ended, in- 
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dependent systems, based on the old 
patents but with new additional fea- 
tures, sprang up. At first the inde- 
pendent systems were established 
where the Bell had not occupied the 
field. Later they made their way into 
some of the larger cities (Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Philadelphia, In- 
dianapolis and others) to operate in 
direct competition with the Bell com- 
panies. The first independent system 
was installed in 1883, during the ex- 
istence of the Bell patents, but slow 
progress in competition with the old 
established companies was made. Be- 
tween 1883 and 1894 only 74 such sys- 
tems were started, most of them small 
affairs and some of them operating 
under the Gray and Edison patents. 
After 1894, with the expiration of the 
Bell patents, their installation was 
more rapid, so that by 1902 there were 
3,039 such systems in operation, 
though most of them were small and 
of a local character. 

A notable development of the in- 
dependent systems was in the rural or 
farmers’ lines. This was particularly 
so in the Middle West, where the in- 
dependents secured their strongest 
hold, 75 per cent. of the systems being 
established in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
and Missouri. The rural telephone be- 
came an important factor in the vil- 
lage and the farm life of that section 
of the country. It brought hitherto 
isolated small communities and the 
lonely farmhouses in touch with each 
other and the large business centres. 
The increase in the number of these 
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independent systems furnishes abund- 
ant evidence of how they met and sat- 
isfied a great need. In 1880 there were 
in the entire country 148 telephone 
systems and 54,139 stations or tele- 
phones. In 1902 there were 4,151 sys- 
tems and 2,315,297 stations or tele- 
phones. Including the rural lines, 
there were 9,136 systems. Of the 
4,151 commercial and mutual systems, 
the independents had 4,107, but the 
Bell companies had more wire, more 
subscribers, and more telephones, and 
naturally handled more messages. In 
1911 there were nearly 8,000,000 sta- 
tions in the entire country, of which 
about 6,000,000 were in the Bell sys- 
tem and about 2,000,000 in the inde- 
pendent systems. 

After years of experimenting by 
Hertz, Lodge, Henry and others, the 
wireless telegraph came into use in 
1901, and within the next ten years 
several systems—the Marconi, the 
De Forrest and others— were in 
operation. Before 1911 the wireless 
was in common use on the Trans-At- 
lantie steamships, on battleships, and 
on steamships of domestic maritime 
lines. Wireless stations were numer- 
ous along the seaboard. Most of the 
communication by this method was 
over water space, but transmission of 
messages across land already points 
to future success in that direction. 

Although the wireless telegraph 
cannot be said to have attained great 
commercial importance, its utility on 
both land and sea has already been 
amply demonstrated. This latest 
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mode of communication has long 
passed the experimental stage and 
promises to rival the ocean cable in 
importance. Combined with the wired 
telegraph, there are practically no 
limits to the uses of the wireless sys- 
tem. ‘hat it has already assumed 
world-wide importance is shown by 
the three international conferences 
held recently (in 1911 and 1912) to dis- 
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cuss its status. Its value as a means 
of oceanic communication has been 
strikingly demonstrated by the recent 
Titanic disaster, when over 700 lives 
were saved by wireless distress 
signals. Laws have already been 
passed requiring all ocean-going pas- 
senger steamers to be equipped with 
wireless receiving stations available 
day and night.* 
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War is an everlasting source of 
confusion and distress to the financial 
systems of a nation, and the Civil 
War in the United States proved no 
exception to this rule. Banking in- 
stitutions throughout the country 
were in a very precarious state. Had 
not the wise, far-sighted system of 
National banks been introduced at 
this crucial juncture, financial ruin to 
the country must have resulted. Be- 
fore this system actually came into 
operation, however, the exigencies of 
the war had compelled Congress to 
flood the Nation with paper currency 
issued directly by the Government. 
The entire issue of currency — lim- 


ited, as will be remembered, to $300,- 
000,000 — was to be so apportioned 


* James D. Reid, T'he Telegraph in America: Its 
Founders, Promoters and Noted Men (New York, 
1879 and 1886); Herbert N. Casson, The History 
of the Telephone (Chicago, 1910); Frederick A. 
Collins, Wireless Telegraphy: Its History, Theory 
and Practice (New York, 1909) ; William Mayer, 
Jr, Wireless Telegraphy, Theory and Practice 
(New York) апа American Telegraphy and Еп- 
cyclopedia of the Telegraph (New York, 1909); 
Telephones and Telegraphs, 1902 and 1907 (Re- 
port of the United States Census Bureau, Wash- 
ington, 1906 and 1909); monthly summary of 
commerce and finance of the United States, Janu- 
ary, 1899 and July, 1902 (Washington, 1899 and 
1902); Thomas T. Eckert, The Telegraph, ch. xix. 
in Chauncey M. Depew (ed.) One Hundred. Years 
of American Commerce (New York, 1895) ; A. E. 
Kennelley, Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless 
Telephony (New York, 1909). 

1 Prepared for this History by Henry Clews, 
Banker, New York City, author of Twenty-eight 
Years in Wall Street, etc. 
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among the various States, one-half 
aecording to the representative popu- 
lation of each and the other according 
to the capital, resources, and business 
done by each State at the time. But 
the same cause that previously re- 
tarded the start of the National bank- 
ing system now prevented its exten- 
sion. In January of 1865 there were 
only 683 banks which had taken ad- 
vantage of the new law in their organ- 
ization, and the State banks were still 
continuing to conduct their business 
along the old lines as best they could. 
Accordingly the aid furnished the 
Government through this new market 
for its bonds was, despite the bright 
prospect it seemed to hold, decidedly 
meagre for a time. 

It was thus purely as a matter of 
self-protection and public expediency 
that the law of March 3, 1866, impos- 
ing a 10 per cent. tax upon all notes 
issued by State banks was passed. 
This law went into effect on August 
1, 1866, and at once furnished the 
efficient check to the issues of State 
banks so long sought by the wisest 
financial heads in the country. 

Immediately the process of reor- 
ganization set in. As a matter of fact, 
it was not the Government alone that 
benefited by a change from the old, 
worn-out, heterogeneous banking sys- 
tem which had long been a nuisance to 
the country at large. Business itself 
demanded a change — a change which 
should be truly National and at the 
same time quite safe, operating uni- 
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formly everywhere. When it was seen 
that this was precisely what the Na- 
tional banking system offered, the 
spread of the latter was speedy. By 
October of 1866 the total number of 
National banks in the country had 
reached 1,644 — more than doubling 
themselves in less than two years. 
The inerease has been steady ever 
since, save for a few normal drops, ас- 
counted for by transitory conditions 
from which the recovery has been com- 
paratively rapid. 

The National banks, having formed 
the very bone and sinew of American 
banking for nearly fifty years, it is de- 
sirable that we here look more in- 
tently into the processes of their oper- 
ation. At the outset it may be said 
that the new system preserved all the 
advantages of the old, gaining its 
strength by the many new advantages 
it offered. In the first place it pro- 
vided a uniform bank-note issue, bear- 
ing a constant value which was the 
same in all localities, so that a note is- 
sued in Massachusetts, for instance, 
was accepted as unhesitatingly in 
Texas or California or Florida as it 
would have been in the State whence 
it came. Furthermore, the installa- 
tion of a new method of engraving 
and issuance safe-guarded the pub- 
lic and banks alike against counter- 
feits in a way never before possible; 
while, by its system of redemption, 
exchange was made merely nominal. 
Three other provisions were immense 
factors in further protecting the pub- 
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lie and establishing confidence in the 
new system. The stockholders, in 
proportion to their stock interests, 
were made liable for the ultimate 
payment of all deposits, no matter 
what emergency might arise; the ex- 
ecutive officers of all National banks 
were compelled to publish reports at 
stated intervals setting forth the con- 
ditions of the institutions for which 
they were responsible over their own 
signatures (duly sworn to before a 
notary); while, in addition, in сазе 
fraudulence should creep into these 
reports, provision was made for a uni- 
form system ,of bank examinations 
under the supervision of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

The revenue which all National 
banks were required to pay to the Gov- 
ernment was provided for as follows: 
one-half per cent. on the circulation 
allowed by law; one-quarter per cent. 
on the average deposits for each six 
months; and one-quarter-per cent. on 
eapital not in government bonds. АП 
of these levies must be met semi-annu- 
ally, besides which the stockholders in 
National banks are subject to local 
taxation on the market value of their 
stock, under the head of personal 
property. АП National banks are fur- 
ther required to deposit with the 
Treasurer of the United States legal- 
tender notes representing five per 
cent. of the amount of their circula- 
tion, this deposit being utilized for the 
redemption of their various circula- 
tions as may be necessary. 

So comprehensive were the provi- 
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sions of this original act that its sub- 
stance has remained almost unchanged 
to this day. Such changes as have 
been put into effect were mere matters 
of detail. In 1872, the $300,000,000 
limit which had been placed upon the 
circulation of the National banks hav- 
ing been reached four years before, 
Congress authorized an extra issue of 
$54,000,000. This, too, was taken up 
so rapidly that in 1875 Congress 
deemed it advisable to remove all re- 
strictions upon the aggregate amount 
of bank-note issues. The original Na- 
tional bank charters had been ar- 
ranged to lapse in 20 years, but in 
1882 Congress authorized the re-char- 
tering of these banks for a similar 
period. The most far-reaching 
changes of all were effected by the 
currency law of 1900; but these, like 
their predecessors, were drafted 
chiefly with a view to the further ex- 
tension of the system, although they 
did call at the same time for import- 
ant changes in the conditions govern- 
ing the issuance of National bank- 
notes. 

According to this law, the issue of 
notes is permitted up to the par value 
of the bonds deposited by a bank, in- 
stead of up to only 90 per cent. of the 
par value, as was the case before. The 
sole restriction imposed in this is that, 
in the event of the market value of 
the bonds falling below the par value, 
additional deposits may be required 
in order to maintain the security of 
the notes issued, these deposits being 
made either in the form of bonds or 
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legal tender. The law of 1900 con- 
verted numerous series of outstand- 
ing bonds into 2 per cent. gold bonds, 
payable 30 years after date, and, by 
way of aecelerating this change, re- 
duced the tax levied upon the circula- 
tion — so far, at least, as the new 
bonds were eoncerned — from one to 
one-half per cent. This inducement. 
succeeded in its intent to render the 
issuance of notes more attractive. En- 
couragement to the extension of the 
system was afforded through the fol- 
lowing provisions, which for the first 
time adequately took into account the 
limitations of the smaller communi- 
ties: (1) The establishment of Na- 
tional banks with a capital of $50,000 
is permitted in places where the popu- 
lation does not exceed 6,000 inhabit- 
ants; and (2) the establishment of Na- 
tional banks with a capital of only 
$25,000 is permitted in places where 
the population does not exceed 3,000. 
The fact that the National banks have 
been fostered in such fashion by the 
Government and that they have been 
the only banks of issue in the country 
shows to what a tremendous extent 
the banking system of America has 
been dependent upon them. 

Since the Civil War the United 
States has had three panics. The first 
of these occurred in 1873. It was the 
inevitable accompaniment of the Na- 
tion’s transition from the inflation 
caused by enormous war loans to the 
sound and normal basis of peaceful 
prosperity. Although commercial and 
financial interests in all quarters suf- 
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fered heavily for some time, this crisis 
was finally passed without wreck, and 
on January 1, 1879, specie payment 
(which had been suspended since the 
outbreak of the war in 1861) was re- 
sumed. The fact that this resumption 
was effected without the slightest dis- 
turbance of business reflects inesti- 
mable credit upon the Nation. Thence- 
forth the prosperity of the United 
States progressed by leaps and 
bounds, 

The next serious financial crisis 
with which the Nation was confronted, 
although popularly referred to as the 
** panic of 1893," was not a panic at 
all in the striet sense of the word. As 
a matter of fact, it arose almost en- 
tirely from the lack of confidence. 
Nevertheless, it was of no longer du- 
ration and came nearer to culminating 
in disaster than any previous emer- 
gency. 

The general business depression and 
financial stringency came on more 
gradually than such things usually do. 
They were first felt in 1892. Soon 
after, the money-broker, who had al- 
most entirely disappeared after the 
Civil War, again bobbed up into prom- 
inence and experienced no difficulty in 
securing premium for currency of any 
sort. With the banks money of all 
sorts was extremely scarce, and for 
some time they made payments almost 
exclusively by means of certified 
checks. This, of itself, should have 
been sufficient to prove that the 
trouble was in no sense organic, while 
at.the same time large sums of idle 
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money, hoarded and withdrawn from 
circulation, showed still further that 
the country was not actually impov- 
erished. But public confidence was 
lacking and operated as a check on 
enterprise which, reacting industrially 
(as it must), reached all classes and 
was the cause of prolonged and in- 
tense suffering in every section of 
the country. It gave rise also to the 
grave danger of a run being started 
upon the savings banks. In fact, in 
many sections in the West this did ac- 
tually take place, with the result that 
several really solvent institutions 
were forced to the wall for no other 
reason than that they were unable to 
realize on their securities with suffi- 
cient speed to meet the demands which 
eame pouring in upon them. The sav- 
ings banksin New York, when besieged 
by long lines of excited individuals all 
bent upon the recovery of their sav- 
ings, averted similar disaster only by 
availing themselves of the law which 
allowed them to refuse payment of 
any account save on three months’ 
notice. Although technically this did 
not constitute a suspension of pay- 
ment, it amounted to the same thing 
in effect. Of course, after things had 
adjusted themselves, the savings 
banks were found to be as sound as 
ever, 

It was 1897 before the country once 
more fully settled down to its normal 
level. Once this level had been re- 
gained, however, the industrial de- 
velopment of the Nation progressed 
at unprecedented speed. This led di- 
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rectly to a general focussing of inter- 
ests, and the years of 1901 and 1902 
witnessed the rise and spread of vast 
industrial combinations, апа the 
growth of the large corporate inter- 
ests which have come to be known as 
** the trusts." This centralization of 
financial interests naturally created 
financial centres, of which New York 
City, controlled largely by the group 
of financiers designated as ‘‘ Wall 
Street," was the undisputed chief. 
Prior to 1897 the rural banks had been 
accustomed to keep on deposit in the 
banks of New York only such small 
sums as were necessary to meet their 
ordinary exchange obligations, but the 
moment the concentration of the 
money power became apparent, money 
poured into the East from State and 
private banks in all quarters, either 
for investment or to be placed on de- 
posit at interest. There can be no 
question that this money movement 
was a substantial factor in furthering 
the Nation’s tremendous business de- 
velopment, yet before long it became 
apparent that the latter was going be- 
yond even the new supplies of capital 
which had opened up to the banks. 
This was really the advance note of 
the third panie. 

After the remarkable expansion 
which had preceded, it was no more 
than natural that the year 1903 should 
have been one of moderate reaction. 
During that period an inventory was 
made of real and paper values. Bank- 
ing institutions had been severally 
taxed by the financing of such a great 
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number of large undertakings during 
the two preceding years, and not a 
few banks found themselves saddled 
with flotations which proved un- 
marketable. Money rates were conse- 
quently high throughout the year, but 
at the same time, although commercial 
failures were numerous, very few 
banks closed. This was due partly to 
the fact that, in answer to an appeal, 
the Government deposited $170,000,- 
000 with them. 

The reaction extended into 1904, the 
bank clearings falling sharply after 
the January disbursements and re- 
maining below the normal until the 
close of the summer, when they sud- 
denly began rocketing upward until 
new records were set in November 
and December. Thus, opening with 
highly encouraging conditions, 1905 
was another year of great industrial 
growth and one which, in many re- 
spects, set unprecedented records. 
The same flourishing conditions pre- 
vailed most of the following year and 
1907, too, began without any percep- 
tible slackening in the industrial ex- 
pansion. However, this growth, to- 
gether with increased speculation 
which taxed capital almost without re- 
gard, had nearly exhausted the bank- 
ing resources and fluid capital of the 
country, The necessity of limiting 
any further extension of credit became 
strikingly apparent, and the pressure 
for money was the dominant feature 
throughout the year. 

Yet only the most astute could be 
persuaded to heed these unmistakable 
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signs, and the result was that, when 
the panic did actually ensue, it came 
with comparative suddenness to the 
majority. Beginning near the end of 
1906, the downward movement of the 
stock market went on unchecked 
throughout 1907. Toward the close 
of the year came the silent or rich 
man’s panic, which was the means of 
preparing the way for the general 
panic occurring in October and throw- 
ing the entire Nation into chaos, caus- 
ing immense suffering, deranging bus- 
iness to an unprecedented extent, and 
affecting, while it lasted, all classes. 
The panic of 1907 was not of such long 
duration as that of 1893, but it was 
much more intense — perhaps even 
more general — and in some respects 
presented the most serious financial 
situation which the United States has 
ever been forced to face. 

No class suffered more than did the 
bankers, and the dangers attendant 
upon such concentration of capital as 
had eontinued so long were thrown 
into the boldest relief. The panic it- 
self was greatly hastened by the col- 
lapse of a copper pool, headed by F. 
Augustus Heinze and his associates. 
When their attempt to corner United 
Copper stock fell through, conditions 
were such that confidence was lost 
in the Mercantile National Bank, 
Heinze’s institution, and the long se- 
ries of banks in which Charles W. 
Morse, the Thomases, and other well 
known men were interested. How 
great was the significance of this may 
be realized when it is understood that 
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these institutions included a round 
dozen National banks and trust com- 
panies and about as many State banks. 
The general feeling of uncertainty 
toward these institutions forced an ex- 
amination, which disclosed that the 
series had been acquired by hypothe- 
cating the stock of a bank as soon as 
bought in order to furnish collateral 
for funds with which to buy up an- 
other. Refusing to countenance such 
methods, the clearing house forced 
Heinze, Morse, and the Thomases to 
resign from all official banking posi- 
tions. A more thorough examination 
of these banks, however, proving that 
they were sound, the Association 
agreed to help them. But by that time 
the fear had become general, rumors 
of unsoundness were heard on every 
side and all banks began withdrawing 
their loans and deposits from affiliated 
institutions. A heavy run on the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, of 
New York, finally compelling it to 
close its doors, brought the panic to its 
highest piteh. 

It was then apparent that, unless 
strong measures were followed, utter 
ruin must follow. Accordingly, in an 
effort to save the general situation, a 
group of bankers headed by Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, volunteered to aid 
the Trust Company of America, which 
had been found in sound condition. 
This institution successfully withstood 
a heavy run extending over four days, 
while the Lincoln Trust Company was 
the scene of another sensational run 
at the same time. These were the sig- 
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nal for runs on banking institutions 
generally, not alone in New York, but 
in all parts of the country, the panic 
having quickly communicated itself to 
even the most remote places. The sav- 
ings banks in particular were stam- 
peded by panic-stricken depositors. 
Many banks were forced to suspend 
for a time, not from any inherent un- 
soundness, but from sheer lack of 
cash. Only a few were found to be un- 
sound. In New York many savings 
banks were forced at last, as they had 
been during the stringency of 1893, to 
avail themselves of their charter 
rights and demand notice before de- 
posits could be withdrawn. 

George B. Cortelyou, at the time 
Secretary of the Treasury, hurried to 
New York and, making his headquar- 
ters at the sub-treasury there, did yeo- 
man service in an effort to save the 
situation. Immediately he put $25,- 
000,000 at the disposal of the National 
banks, stipulating that most of the 
capital should be used to help the in- 
stitutions then experiencing runs. 
The Morgan group also still stood, 
working night and day to stave off dis- 
aster from many threatened institu- 
tions. John D. Rockefeller loaned 
$10,000,000 for a similar purpose, but 
still the panic continued, and more and 
more banks suspended daily. Call 
money reached a maximum of 125 per 
cent., and finally the general scarcity 
of both money and banking credit left 
the clearing house banks no alterna- 
tive but to issue clearing house cer- 
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tificates in order to meet their daily 
clearance balances. 

The situation was complicated still 
further by the out-of-town banks, 
which began calling in their deposits 
on the New York banks. At the same 
time country banks, too, began to de- 
mand the return of their reserve de- 
posits in Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louis, 
and other centres, and the clearing 
house associations in these places 
were before long following the lead of 
New York in issuing clearing house 
certificates. The fact that the New 
York banks were forced to meet their 
obligations to interior correspondents 
by means of checks instead of cash, 
helped still further to extend the 
money stringency to all quarters. 

The stock exchanges of Pittsburg, 
New Orleans, and Minneapolis closed ; 
currency went to a 4 per cent. pre- 
mium — 5 per cent. in Pittsburg — 
and remained at premium till the close 
of the year; while many banking 
houses and industrial corporations 
were forced by the prevailing lack of 
currency to put out a wild-cat cur- 
rency of their own. The stringency 
was felt very keenly in the West. In 
many places it was found difficult even 
to pay employees their weekly sala- 
ries, while all business was retarded 
by the inability of business men to 
discount one another’s notes. Many 
concerns were forced to go into the 
hands of receivers for a time, but, 
everything considered, the number of 
failures was surprisingly small. Still 
the fright of the depositors continued 
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to be equal to that of the bankers 
themselves, and banks in all sections 
had to struggle for bare existence. 
Withdrawals were limited to $50 a 
week — even less in some cases — 
while the inability of business men to 
meet loans which were called in threat- 
ened a widespread suspension. In 
several Western States the governors 
decreed a week’s holiday in order to 
permit affairs to right themselves nat- 
urally and public confidence to return, 
and in at least one State (California) 
this holiday was extended almost to 
the end of the year. It was largely as 
a result of such wise precautionary 
measures that, despite the frenzied 
conditions prevailing in all sections, 
only one important bank suspension 
(that of the Kansas City National 
Bank of Commerce) was reported 
throughout all this period from the 
Middle West. 

АП the while Secretary Cortelyou 
remained in New York and continued 
to advance governmental aid to all 
parts of the country as rapidly as 
possible. In less than a month after 
the panie subsided government funds 
on deposit had inereased by more than 
$80,000,000, while interior banks were 
further aided by importations of gold, 
whieh, by December 1, had almost 
reached the $85,000,000 mark. It thus 
came about that before the end of the 
year both the Western and Southern 
banks had amassed enough to enable 
them once again to meet full payment 
of check demands; but they were 
afraid to do this until assurances of 
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safety reached them through the re- 
sumption of payments on the part of 
the New York banks. Everything 
considered, the recovery of the latter 
was remarkably rapid. The deficit 
in their reserves, which amounted to 
nearly $55,000,000 late in November, 
had been reduced to almost $10,000,- 
000 by the beginning of 1908, and it 
was not long before the general re- 
sumption of payment was effected 
throughout the land. 

The return of confidence was some- 
what slow and business men every- 
where exercised great caution at all 
times, but before the end of 1908 con- 
ditions seemed to have settled down 
to their normal level again. The 
causes assigned for this panic, which 
came so near causing disaster to the 
Nation, were many and diverse. A 
great number, among whom were 
included several prominent bankers 
and close students of economie condi- 
tions, placed the blame on President 
Roosevelt's shoulders, holding that 
the sweeping investigations he had in- 
stituted dealing with the corporate in- 
terests and their methods had been 
the means of paralyzing publie con- 
fidence. On the other hand, the sup- 
porters of the Administration main- 
tained that there could have been no 
trouble had not corruption existed to 
an alarming extent and that, with 
such a state of affairs, a panie could 
not have been avoided, even if it might 
have been postponed. Perhaps the 
most plausible explanation is fur- 
nished by the tremendous increase, 
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during the years immediately preced- 
ing, in the country's gold output, with 
a resulting depreciation in the stand- 
ard of value, rising prices, over-spec- 
ulation — always an important faetor 
in the ereation of panies — and an un- 
warranted expansion of business and 
industrial enterprise. 

Many things contributed to the gen- 
eral clearing up of the situation. Be- 
sides the pooling of banking interests 
and the co-operation of trust compa- 
nies, the prompt aid of the Treasury 
and the introduction of clearing house 
certificates, new issues of government 
bonds and certificates and large im- 
portations of gold were prominent 
factors. The first of the latter was 
arranged for within a week after the 
panic ended, while others followed in 
rapid succession, finally resulting in a 
fall of the cash premium. Still an- 
other very important relief measure 
was supplied through a liberal inter- 
pretation of the National banking law 
which, in order to secure deposits, 
permitted all National banks having 
deposits of United States bonds with 
the Treasury to substitute for these 
approved securities, so that the bonds 
so released could be utilized to guar- 
antee increased circulation. In this 
way the outstanding bank-notes were 
shortly increased to about $20,000,000. 

As soon as conditions appeared to 
have righted themselves, numerous re- 
form movements were begun, the dom- 
inant cry being for a more elastic cur- 
rency. In addition, it was demanded 
that the practice of using bank depos- 
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its for collateral loans and discounts 
be stopped; that such trust companies 
as the panie had proved to be in a 
more precarious state than other 
types of banking institutions be so 
regulated as to be obliged to conduct 
their banking business entirely apart 
from their other interests. William 
Jennings Bryan's plan was that bank 
deposits should be guaranteed by the 
Government. The demand for а 
postal savings bank system was also 
widespread and insistent. 

The upshot of all the various sug- 
gestions was the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act, which became law on May 30, 
1908. This act provides that, subject 
to the discretion of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the Treasurer of the 
United States, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, National banks of stip- 
ulated standing may, in case of emer- 
gency, secure additional circulation 
which shall be similar in character to 
the present National bank notes and 
shall be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. It is stipulated, however, that 
these emergency notes shall bear a 
graduated tax, not to exceed 10 per 
cent., to insure their quick retirement 
after the imperative need for them 
was passed, and that an amount equal 
to at least 10 per cent. of the emer- 
gency notes issued shall be deposited 
in lawful money with the United 
States Treasury, to serve as a redemp- 
tion fund for the notes of any bank 
which may fail. Such emergency cir- 
culation may be secured either di- 
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rectly or through a National currency 
association, both methods being pro- 
vided for in elaborate detail. The 
formation of such a National cur- 
тепсу association is also provided 
for by the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, as 
is a National monetary commission. 
This measure, however, is only a tem- 
porary one, expiring by limitation 
June 30, 1914. In the meantime it is 
the business of the National Mone- 
tary Commission to meet the general 
demand for banking reform. 

The National banking system under 
whieh, with various minor changes, 
the country has been operating ever 
since the close of the Civil War, served 
its purpose wonderfully ; but the panie 
of 1907 brought to light its possible 
weaknesses in time of quick financial 
crisis. The people can afford to take 
no chances and, just as the State banks 
gave way to the National banks, the 
time now seems ripe for the latter in- 
stitutions, in turn, to be supplanted 
by some more up-to-date and compre- 
hensive system. The National Mone- 
tary Commission, composed of nine 
Senators and mine Representatives, 
headed by Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, 
has looked into conditions abroad, be- 
sides going deeply and scientifically 
into the monetary system and the 
banking and currency laws of this 
country. The comparison in many 
ways does not appear to reflect great 
credit upon the United States. 

Present conditions seem to fore- 
shadow a great reorganization of 
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the fiseal system of this country be- 
fore long, the most probable solution 
being conceded to be the establishment 
ofacentralbank. Just what the oper- 
ative methods of this institution shall 
be, however, has not as yet been defi- 
nitely worked out, although a wealth 
of very comprehensive suggestions 
has been brought forward by close 
students of financial conditions. The 
general trend of publie opinion seems 
to favor a central bank. 

It therefore seems safe to assume 
that the country 1s drawing near to the 
end of a financial era. On the whole, 
with reorganization so close at hand, 
there seems to be little ground for 
complaint. The United States has 
now a postal savings bank, established 
by an aet of Congress approved by the 
President in June of 1910. Private 
banking institutions, which have come 
to play a part of constantly increasing 
importance in the banking of America, 
are at present in a flourishing condi- 
tion generally. By the end of Febru- 
ary of 1908 all the clearing house cer- 
tificates issued during the panic had 
been retired, and the rest of that year, 
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together with all of 1909 and 1910, 
saw periods of quick recovery and gen- 
eral prosperity of the most genuine 
kind. Following the stringency of 
1907, the growth of State and National 
banks, as well as of trust companies, 
has been logical and altogether 
healthy, and, although 1911 developed 
some banking setbacks, conditions 
were usually healthy and the solvency 
of banking institutions in general was 
unquestioned. 

Altogether, then, the United States, 
in view of the way it has weathered 
the severe financial storms in the past, 
has every reason to be well satisfied 
with itself and to look with the bright- 
est hopes toward the future.* 


* Carl C. Pleiu, The History of Banking in 
America (1903) ; Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
ventions of the American Bankers Association 
1875-1906 (1906) ; John J. Knox, et al., A History 
of Banking in the United States, revised by 
Rhodes and Youngman (1900); W. G. Sumner, 
A History of Banking in the United States 
(1896); Albert Sidney Bolles, Law Relating to 
Banks and Their Depositors and to Bank Collec- 
tions (1887) and The National Bank Act and Its 
Judicial Meaning (1888); Edward Atkinson, The 
Banking Principle (1895); Charles A. Conant, 
The Aldrich Banking Plan (1911); Horace White, 
Money and Banking Illustrated by American His- 
tory (1908). 
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At the end of the Civil War the 
United States was confronted with the 
mammoth problem of reorganizing its 
finances. The three prime essentials 
in this were the funding of the debt, 
the revision of the system of taxation 
in accordance with the debt policy, 
and the restoration of the standard of 
value through the resumption of 
specie payments. On September 1, 
1865, the publie debt reached its high- 
water mark, being registered at $2,- 
846,000,000, against which there was a 
sinking fund of $88,000,000, leaving a 
balance of $2,758,000,000. Of this 
enormous amount legal tender notes 
represented $433,160,000; $26,344,000 
was in fractional currency, while 
much of the residue was made up of 
short-time paper or temporary se- 
curities, some of which were already 
maturing. Political conditions were 
not such as to facilitate a speedy set- 


* Prepared for this History by Amos Kidder 
Fiske, associate editor of the New York Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin; author of 
The Modern Bank. 


tlement of fiscal questions. President 
Johnson was at odds with the party 
leaders in Congress, and affairs gen- 
erally were in a disordered state. 
Fortunately Hugh McCulloch, who 
had been appointed to succeed Fes- 
senden as Secretary of the Treasury, 
was a resolute man and was little 
hampered by the Executive, who de- 
voted his time to other matters. Ме- 
Culloch believed that the volume of 
currency should be reduced with the 
utmost rapidity, declaring this to be 
the only way the resumption of specie 
payments could be effected within a 
reasonable time. 

There was much heated discussion 
on this point, but the general opinion 
at first seemed to favor MeCulloch's 
view, for on December 18, 1865, the 
House of Representatives passed a 
resolution in favor of as speedy a 
contraction of the eurrency as the in- 
terests and welfare of the Nation 
would permit. The first decisive step 
taken by Congress toward a general 
reorganization, however, oecurred on 
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April 12, 1866, with the passage of 
an elaborate funding act. The impor- 
tant features of this act were the au- 
thorization to convert temporary and 
short-time interest-bearing securities 
into long-term bonds already author- 
ized under previous bond acts, and 
the power to effect a slight contrac- 
tion in the United States notes. The 
latter provision was made with ex- 
treme caution, authority being given 
to retire $10,000,000 of the notes 
within a term of six months, subse- 
quent retirement to be kept under $4,- 
000,000 for any single month. 

In accordance with the first pro- 
vision, McCulloch converted the tem- 
porary interest-bearing obligations 
into 6 per cent. bonds of the ‘‘ five- 
twenty " type. This method proved 
so popular that by 1868 $900,000,000 
had been removed from this form of 
indebtedness, and in the meantime it 
was possible to cancel all temporary 
loans and certificates of indebtedness. 
With the authority granted him to 
bring about a contraction of currency 
McCulloch frankly announced himself 
dissatisfied. He declared that it was 
utterly inadequate to the occasion, 
but worked up to the limit of the pow- 
ers granted him and confidently 
looked forward to a general resump- 
tion of specie payments by July 1, 
1868. 

However, adverse conditions inter- 
vened. Poor crops in 1866, frauds in 
the revenue, a panic in England, and 
unlooked for expenses at home all 
combined to thwart the Secretary’s 
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plans. Meanwhile popular opposition 
to his policy was increasing and Con- 
gress naturally reflected this general 
feeling. Such sentiment was perhaps 
inevitable to the readjustment proc- 
ess inseparable from the return to 
peaceful conditions. Opposition was 
especially strong in agricultural sec- 
tions, where deep indebtedness had 
been incurred by farmers on long- 
term loans. Hundreds of thousands 
of men who in the preceding four 
years had been fighting for their 
country were now obliged to return 
to peaceful pursuits for a livelihood. 
Is it surprising that many ill-advised 
ventures were launched and that fail- 
ures were numerous? With the dis- 
continuance of the excessive demands 
of war time, prices fell, and the Gov- 
ernment was held at fault for the gen- 
eral chaos that followed. Above all 
else, the contraction in the currency 
was blamed. The policy of gradual 
contraction was finally condemned 
by the act of March 4, 1868, which put 
an end to any further reduction in 
the currency. At the time this meas- 
ure became law $44,000,000 of the 
“© greenbacks ’’ had already been re- 
tired. The following year a decision 
was rendered by the Supreme Court 
declaring the legal tender notes un- 
constitutional. This decision was 
reached by a vote of four to three, 
the deciding vote being cast by Sal- 
mon P. Chase, who, when Secretary 
of the Treasury, had been opposed 
to the greenbacks when such an issue 
had first been broached. However, 
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the Supreme Court reversed this de- 
cision in 1871, when it declared that 
the Government, for its own preser- 
vation, had every right to pursue any 
means which was not specifically pro- 
hibited. This decision was sustained 
in 1884, when the Court held that in 
times of peace legal tender issues 
were entirely constitutional. 
Another assault upon National 
credit in these post-bellum days came 
in the form of a widespread demand 
that the Government redeem its 
bonds in currency instead of in coin. 
It was urged that bondholders had 
taken advantage of the National dis- 
tress, that the currency used by the 
common people should be equally ac- 
ceptable to the bond-holding class, 
and that since the legal tenders rep- 
resented ‘‘lawful money," there was 
no reason why the Government 
should not meet this form of its obli- 
gations with greenbacks. The matter 
was so constantly before the public 
in 1868 that it was finally made a 
party issue, although neither party 
was in agreement so far as this 
measure was concerned. Most Re- 
publicans were openly opposed to it, 
and, when Grant carried the election 
of 1868, one of his first official acts 
was the issue of a bold statement that 
the National lonor must be protected 
by the payment of every dollar of 
government indebtedness in gold, 
unless other provision had been 
specifically made in individual con- 
tracts. Congress formally ordered 
that this be done through an act 
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passed on March 18, 1869. The minds 
of investors were thus set at rest and 
the process of refunding -at lower 
rates of interest continued much more 
rapidly. Although in many quarters 
much dissatisfaction was expressed 
with this measure on the ground that 
it was designed solely for the benefit 
of the moneyed class, the fact remains 
that it was the wisest possible course, 
since the Government could not have 
maintained its credit at that time on 
a paper basis and, had such a method 
been adopted, greater embarrassment 
would surely have ensued. The credit 
of the Government was further en- 
dangered at the same time by an ef- 
fort to secure taxation of bonds 
locally. On this point, too, feeling 
mounted very high and the clash be- 
tween capital and labor was probably 
more pronounced than at any previ- 
ous time in the history of the country. 
However, the Supreme Court, in a 
series of memorable decisions, denied 
the power of a State to tax Govern- 
ment securities, either directly or in- 
directly. 

In March of 1869 George S. Bout- 
well, of Massachusetts, succeeded 
McCulloch as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and he made the funding of the 
debt at a lower rate of interest his 
chief business. Boutwell held that 
so long as the volume of gold was in- 
sufficient, there could be no effective 
resumpticn of specie payment, and 
he voiced the popular sentiment when 
he declared that it was folly to con- 
tinue a war rate of interest when 
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peace had been resumed. Boutwell 
offered for the consideration of Con- 
gress an elaborate funding scheme, 
the result of which was the acts of 
July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871. 
In pursuance of these, power was 
given for the issue of $500,000,000 
bonds at 5 per cent., redeemable after 
10 years; of $300,000,000 bonds at 414, 
per cent., redeemable after 15 years; 
and of $1,000,000,000 bonds at 4 per 
ceut., redeemable after 30 years. 
None of these was to be sold at less 
than par in gold, while all were to be 
paid in coin and to be exempt from 
all forms of taxation, either National 
or local. This legislation perma- 
nently abolished all excuse for. con- 
troversy over the possible taxation 
of bonds, besides insuring the credit 
of the country and determining the 
status of the public debt for many 
- years to come. 

After the waste and destruction of 
the Civil War and the return of a 
. large force of men from military serv- 
iee to industrial pursuits, there came 
a period of phenomenal activity, stim- 
ulated by renewed confidence and an 
inflated currency. Large enterprises 
’ were undertaken drawing all avail- 
able capital into fixed forms, from 
much of which no immediate return 
could be expected. Railroads were 
extended far beyond the require- 
ments of existing traffic, encouraged 
and aided by public loans. Much 
capital was borrowed from abroad, 
and credit was greatly extended at 
home. Speculation became rife. All 
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the economic factors were working 
toward an over-expansion and over- 
production sure to end in a crisis and 
a collapse, followed by long depres- 
sion and slow recovery. 

The inevitable break came in the 
autumn of 1873, precipitated, but not 
caused, by the sudden failure of the 
over-extended banking house of Jay 
Cooke and Company. Bank reserves 
were deficient and there were many 
suspensions. Railroads went into the 
hands of receivers and were operated 
at a loss, raising money on receivers’ 
certificates, and many industrial and 
commercial establishments went into 
bankruptey. There was a long period 
of stagnation, partial idleness, and of 
enforced economy after a period of 
reckless extravagance; but the re- 
sources of the country and the energy 
of the people effected a slow and pain- 
ful recovery. Liquidation was finally 
accomplished, invested capital became 
effective, credit was reéstablished, 
prices reached a normal basis, require- 
ments caught up with the provision 
made for them, and by 1879 prosperity 
was fairly restored. 

Fortunately for the country, the re- 
ceipts of the Treasury were so large 
when the crisis came that that depart- 
ment was able to offer some relief 
from the stringency. With this end in 
view, $26,000,000 in legal tender notes 
was speedily issued in the purchase of 
bonds. A bill was then passed calling 
for a permanent increase to $400,- 
000,000. This ill-advised measure re- 
ceived the veto of President Grant on 
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April 22, 1874, and only by this means 
was serious inflation prevented. 

Congress at this point determined 
that resumption must be made effec- 
tive by some bold means, and accord- 
ingly enacted a measure to this end on 
January 14, 1875. This act was more 
or less vague and really led nowhere 
in particular, since it placed the date 
of resumption in the distant future. 
It left the legal tender quality of 
greenbacks unchanged, but, by the in- 
sertion of a free banking provision, 
left the way open for the issue of more 
paper currency. Because of the 
vagueness attaching to-it, the act re- 
mained a dead letter during the re- 
mainder of that administration. 

In 1877 Hayes succeeded to the 
Presidency, appointing as Secretary 
of the Treasury John Sherman, of 
Ohio, a man well versed in matters 
financial and of long and tried politi- 
cal service. When in Congress Sher- 
man had played a considerable part in 
framing the resumption act, and now 
he bent all his energies toward ren- 
dering it effective. In this his guiding 
principle was the policy of gold accu- 
mulation through the sale of bonds for 
coin. Congress was not at all in sym- 
pathy with Sherman in his intent, and 
even attempted to repeal the resump- 
tion act altogether, passing a measure 
calling for such action through the 
House of Representatives and getting 
it defeated in the Senate only through 
the failure to bring about an agree- 
ment as to details. At the same time 
an agitation having in view the coin- 
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age of free silver placed still another 
obstacle in the Secretary’s way. How- 
ever, Sherman held true to his prin- 
ciples with undaunted persistency, and 
by January 1, 1879, had amassed 
$133,000,000 in coin over and above all 
matured liabilities. In order to ac- 
complish this, he had sold $95,500,000 
in bonds, making up the remainder 
from surplus revenue. Under the in- 
fluence of this money, the value of 
notes gradually appreciated so that 
on December 17, 1878, paper currency 
reached parity with gold and resump- 
tion became an actuality. Wise as 
Sherman showed himself in effecting 
this piece of fiscal strategy, his efforts 
would probably have been unavailing, 
had he not been sustained by the com- 
mercial advantages which the United 
States enjoyed. Between the years 
1877 and 1881 the exports of this coun- 
try more than doubled. Cotton was 
sent to foreign markets in large quan- 
tities, while a decided shortage in 
European crops during the years 1879 
and 1880 created a vastly extended 
market for American food products. 
All these things encouraged the im- 
portation and retention of gold, while 
the lowering of prices incident to re- 
sumption also had its effect. 

In bringing about resumption no 
contraction was made in the paper 
currency. The resumption act of 1875 
gave authority for the cancellation of 
sufficient legal tenders to have reduced 
the aggregate volume to $300,000,000, 
had the power granted by the act been 
fully utilized. Any such contingency 
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was prevented by the successes of the 
inflationists in 1877 and 1878, which 
resulted in the order stopping the de- 
struction of the greenbacks. That 
decree came when there was $346,- 
681,016 still outstanding and, inas- 
much as that law has never been 
altered, that amount (save what may 
have been lost or destroyed) is in cir- 
culation in legal tender notes to this 
day. 

The possibility of retaining the com- 
prehensive system of taxation which 
had been in vogue during the Civil 
War was, of course, out of the ques- 
tion as soon as peace had been fully 
restored. It presented too many in- 
congruities to be admissible except as 
an extreme measure. In 1865 Con- 
gress appointed a committee of three 
to look into the subject of internal 
revenue and report findings and sug- 
gestions to govern future enactments. 
This committee experienced great diffi- 
culty in its researches owing to a 
searcity of reliable data, but in general 
it recommended a concentration of 
taxes upon a few commodities, the re- 
tention of those which fell solely upon 
realized wealth — such as the income 
tax — and the abolition or a sharp re- 
duction of all taxes which tended to 
retard development. These sugges- 
tions were adhered to only in part, 
but Congress showed considerable 
activity in the regulation of internal 
rates through a series of important 
measures. 

The first of these, passed on July 13, 
1866, did away with the tax on coal 
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and pig iron and lowered the duties 
on manufactures, natural products, 
and gross receipts of corporations, 
ete. This alone was the means of 
losing about $45,000,000 in internal 
revenue receipts to the Government. 
In March of 1867 taxes on a long list 
of manufactured articles were re- 
pealed altogether and the rate on cot- 
ton was lowered, only to be done away 
with entirely in February of the fol- 
lowing year. In March of 1868 all in- 
ternal taxes on goods, wares, and 
manufactures were repealed, save 
those on gas, illuminating oils, tobacco, 
liquors, banks, and articles taxed 
through the medium of stamps, while 
by an act of July 30, 1868, the tax on 
distilled spirits received a decided cut, 
being lowered from $2 to 50 cents per 
gallon. Finally came the act of July 
14, 1870, abolishing all taxes save 
those on spirits, tobacco, fermented 
liquor, stamped documents, banks 
and bankers, and a small amount of 
manufactures and other products. It 
was under this internal revenue sys- 
tem that the United States operated 
until 1883. The average receipts from 
the principal sources of internal 
revenue for the years 1876-1880 in- 
elusive, were nearly $120,000,000 
annually. 

To the tariff revision Congressional 
sentiment was less inclined. The 
policy of protection had become more 
firmly intrenched than ever before, 
and the industrial interests which had 
waxed strong under the abnormal aid 
of the war-time tariff were a unit in 
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opposition to any change. Other in- 
terests, however, demanded reduction, 
and the force of their claims was 
strengthened by the annually inereas- 
ing revenue. In 1870, in answer to the 
continued demands of the agricultural 
sections, an act was passed, but its 
effect was merely superficial, since the 
reductions it authorized affected com- 
modities with whieh American indus- 
try had httle concern, while а reduc- 
tion in the rates on pig iron (long 
demanded) was offset by an increase 
of those upon steel rails. When the 
advocates of a downward revision re- 
fused to be satisfied with this measure, 
another attempt to satisfy them was 
made in 1872. Оп this oceasion two 
bills were introduced simultaneously, 
one in the House and the other in the 
Senate. Of these the former, although 
recognizing the principle of protec- 
tion, was decidedly the more radical, 
and at length the Senate measure pro- 
posing simply a 10 per cent. horizontal 
reduetion was aecepted by way of 
compromise. 'lThis measure was too 
earelessly constructed to meet the 
needs of the country. By doing away 
with the duties on tea and coffee alone 
it cost the Government about $20,- 
000,000 in revenue, and after the panic 
of 1873 customs receipts generally fell 
off alarmingly, iron and steel suffering 
particularly. Three years after its 
passage the 10 per cent. horizontal re- 
duction was abolished, after which 
Congress left the tariff untouched 
until the general revision of 1883. 

It was during the depression follow- 
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ing the crisis of 1873 that the question 
of silver coinage first came promi- 
nently before the people. In that year 
full coinage of silver was suspended 
by Congress. Prior to that time silver 
had been comparatively unimportant 
in the circulation of the country and 
therefore the measure by which this 
was accomplished did not cause much 
discussion at the time of its passage. 
As soon as the matter began to excite 
general attention, however, the claim 
was made that this act had come from 
a conspiracy on the part of the 
Eastern bankers to demonetize this 
medium without giving the general 
publie any knowledge of the proceed- 
ing. Itis sufficient to note that careful 
historians of the country’s financial 
history agree that this charge of de- 
ceit or fraud was utterly unfounded. 
Still the subject continued to be 
one of increasing importance. The 
demonetization of silver as a standard 
and consequent adoption of a single 
gold standard by Germany in 1871, 
the limitation of silver coinage in the 
Latin Union which went into effect in 
1873, and the opening up of new 
sources of silver in the United States 
at the same time, united to bring about 
a decline in the bullion value of that 
metal. Meanwhile the panic made new 
supplies of money imperative, and 
when President Grant, through his 
veto of the inflation measure, put an 
end to the possible increase in treasury 
notes popular agitation against de- 
monetization became so strong that a 
bill restoring a free and unlimited 
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coinage of silver at the old ratio 
passed the House of Representatives 
without much trouble. In the Senate, 
however, this bill was so amended as 
to limit the coinage while still retain- 
ing the full legal tender quality of the 
silver dollar. This act was vetoed by 
President Hayes, but so strong was 
the pro-silver sentiment at this time 
that it was subsequently passed in 
spite of the veto. This measure, 
known as the Bland-Allison Act, re- 
mained operative until 1890, during 
whieh period 378,000,000 silver dollars 
were coined under its provisions. 
These, however, afforded a seignior- 
age of $70,000,000, since their aggre- 
gate purchase value was only $308,- 
000,000. At first this form of legal 
tender did not gain general favor 
with a country long accustomed to 
paper currency. To obviate this con- 
dition, Congress finally (in 1886) pro- 
vided for the issue of silver certificates 
of $1, $2, and $5 value. A large re- 
duction in bank note circulation be- 
tween 1886 and 1890, which was 
actually the result of the silver infla- 
tion, afforded an outlet for these cer- 
tificates and at the same time afforded 
the excuse that without silver the 
monetary medium of the country was 
deficient. The opposition to silver 
continued strong in many quarters, on 
the ground that it made it difficult to 
maintain a gold standard, and two 
successive Secretaries of the Treasury 
did all in their power to secure a re- 
peal of the Bland-Allison Act. Such 
attempts were frustrated by those who 
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desired a still freer coinage of silver 
as well as by the ** greenback ’’ con- 
tingent, which was particularly strong 
at this period. 

How the country recovered from the 
panie of 1873 is told elsewhere. From 
the year 1880 revenues collected in the 
treasury far exceeded in volume the 
current needs of the country. This 
state of the finances, coupled with the 
operation of the refunding act of 1870, 
which prevented the Government from 
redeeming bonds save at a premium, 
naturally led to another revision of 
the tax system. In the natural course 
of events internal revenue taxes — al- 
ways regarded as a war time expedi- 
ent — were first attacked, all of them 
being abolished, save the imposts on 
spirits, fermented liquors, and to- 
bacco, the rates on the last being cut 
in half. The constant gain in the 
revenue accruing from the first two 
named articles decreased the expected 
falling off in the general aggregate. 
Tn 1890 a one-quarter cut was made in 
the rates affecting snuff, chewing and 
smoking tobaccos, while the special 
license taxes on the sale of tobacco 
were done away with altogether. 

The changed conditions of trade de- 
manded also a revision of the tariff. 
Congress accordingly appointed a 
commission of experts — made up of 
representatives of manufacturing, 
agricultural, and commercial interests 
—to submit suggestions. The crea- 
tion of this commission was a distinct 
departure from former custom and 
marked an important development in 
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tariff history in that it furnished the 
first instance where expert advice was 
sought in the framing of schedules. 
Yet, when the commission made its 
report recommending an average re- 
duetion of from 20 to 25 per cent., 
Congress ignored its suggestions al- 
most entirely and enacted, instead, а 
patch-work tariff of a decidedly pro- 
tectionist character. When the Demo- 
cratic party was in power, from 1885 
to 1889 (under President Cleveland's 
first Administration) repeated efforts 
were made to change this condition, but 
by that time the protectionist faction 
in both parties had grown so strong 
that all such attempts proved futile. 

The next important step in tariff 
legislation came in 1890, after the Re- 
publieans had returned to power. In 
that year what is known as the 
McKinley tariff was enacted, develop- 
ing the policy of protection to a point 
never before reached. The rates were 
inereased on wool, woolen goods (par- 
tieularly the more expensive grades), 
dress goods, the better grades of cot- 
ton, lawn, laces, embroideries, linens, 
silk laces, plush goods, cutlery, tin- 
plate, barley, hemp, and flax. In some 
cases the duties imposed were posi- 
tively prohibitive. The minimum prin- 
ciple was extended even beyond the 
bounds of the experiment of 1828. 
The two important innovations em- 
bodied in the McKinley tariff were 
the creation of a bounty on domestic 
production of sugar and the provision 
for commercial reciprocity under 
executive proclamation. 
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A few weeks before the passage of 
the McKinley tariff, an act of no less 
importance, known as the Sherman 
silver purchase act, was passed. The 
silver faction had grown so strong, 
recruiting advocates from both politi- 
cal parties, that some sort of conces- 
sion was imperative in order to stave 
off unlimited coinage. By the provi- 
sions of the Sherman measure, au- 
thority was given for the purchase of 
4,000,000 ounces of silver bullion each 
month, thus largely increasing the pos- 
sible monthly purchases of silver while 
averting the danger of unlimited coin- 
age. Provision was made also for the 
issuance of Treasury notes of full 
legal tender, in place of silver certifi- 
cates. Hither gold or silver coin, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury, could be used 
for the redemption of Treasury notes. 
This measure, wise as it appeared at 
the time of enactment, was of short 
duration. 

After the recovery from the crisis 
of 1873, there was a serious interrup- 
tion of prosperity in 1884 which lasted 
about two years. The year 1893 wit- 
nessed the beginning of another money 
panic. The Democrats were by this 
time again in the political ascendency, 
Grover Cleveland once more occupy- 
ing the Presidential chair. In June of 
that year the mints of India discon- 
tinued the coinage of silver. No 
sooner had this information gone 
abroad than the price of silver bullion 
dropped heavily. Simultaneously the 
fear that the Treasury would be un- 
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able to meet its obligations in gold 
gained strength, and the panic quickly 
communicated itself to all parts of the 
country. In July of 1893 President 
Cleveland ealled Congress together in 
special session and demanded the re- 
peal of the Sherman silver purchase 
aet. In the discussion which followed 
party lines were for the time disre- 
garded and statesmen allied them- 
selves either for or against silver. 
The House of Representatives speed- 
ily acceded to Cleveland’s demand, but 
the Senate was more stubborn, and it 
was not until October 30 that the 
desired repeal was finally effected. In 
the meantime the Treasury had suf- 
fered greatly. On December 1, 1893, 
the net balance actually in the Treas- 
ury above the gold reserve, pledged 
funds, and agency accounts was only 
$11,038,448. 

Nearly 500 banks failed during the 
year, deposits fell off alarmingly, 
while clearing-house certificates were 
generally issued. Railroad systems 
representing about one-half the entire 
railroad capitalization of the country 
went into the hands of receivers; the 
production of coal and pig iron fell off 
greatly, commercial failures followed 
one another in overwhelming volume; 
and in the midst of all the chaos and 
fright the corn crop of 1894 failed. 
Thousands were thrown out of work 
and in many cases starvation caused 
rioting. The combination of all these 
forces brought about a great decline 
in the revenue and it became necessary 
to draw upon the gold reserve. The 
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banks were appealed to and they gave 
the Government over $30,000,000 in 
gold between February and April of 
1893; but since the Treasury was all 
the while called upon to redeem other 
notes to meet the demand for gold to 
settle trade balances abroad, this 
measure availed little. Eventually 
the Administration fell back upon the 
sale of bonds for gold as a last resort 
to avoid a suspension of specie pay- 
ments. Those who deplored having 
the Government thus incur debt in 
times of peace, strengthened by the 
free silver faction, did all in their 
power to prevent such action. Con- 
gress refused to authorize the issue of 
any new low-rate bonds, and the 
Treasury was therefore compelled to 
revert to the authority of the resump- 
tion act of 1875, under which $50,- 
000,000 of 5 per cent. ten-year bonds 
were sold, yielding more than $58,- 
500,000. At the same time the coinage 
of the silver seigniorage was pre- 
vented only by the President’s veto. 
Even the new bonds, however, were 
insufficient to check the constant with- 
drawals of gold from the Treasury 
which the redemption of legal tender 
notes constantly demanded. The Gov- 
ernment sought the aid of a syndicate 
of bankers in an effort to recoup its 
gold supply, but there were bitter 
charges made against such a course 
and so many obstacles thrown in its 
way that at length new issues of bonds 
had to be resorted to. All the while 
panic-stricken people were hoarding 
their gold and thus keeping large 
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sums out of circulation, so that in July 
of 1896 the reserve amounted to only 
$90,000,000. Inthis extremity the fear 
spread among bankers and dealers in 
foreign exchange that a new bond 
issue would give dangerous strength 
to the silver faction. Thereupon they 
came to the aid of the Treasury by 
exchanging gold for notes, thereby 
placing the reserve out of danger. 
Following the election of 1896 large 
amounts of gold which had been 
hoarded during the panie returned to 
circulation and, with both business and 
improving, the "Treasury 
again felt secure. 

While the Demoeratie party was in 
power, a new tariff was enacted in 
answer to the popular clamor which 
denounced the McKinley act for its 
effect in advancing prices. The Wil- 
son tariff of 1894 was, as originally 
proposed, a movement in the direction 
of freer trade, but the Senate, under 
the lead of Senator Gorman, amended 
the measure so that the existing 
policy was changed but little. The 
two most important and novel fea- 
tures were the abandonment of the 
principle of reciprocity and the estab- 
lishment of an income tax by which 
all incomes in excess of $1,000 were 
taxed 2 per cent. That no incomes 
under $4,000 were taxed at all was due 
chiefly to the efforts of the Populist 
party, then at its strongest. The in- 
come tax was promptly assailed on 
the ground of unconstitutionality. 
The Supreme Court rendered a deci- 
sion on April 8, 1895, that a tax on 
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income derived from land was a direct 
tax and hence unconstitutional unless 
apportioned. A few months later an- 
other decision of the same court 
brought incomes derived from other 
sources under the same interpretation. 

The Presidential campaign of 1896 
was contested on the gold standard 
issue. The Democratic platform de- 
manded the free and unlimited coin- 
age of both gold and silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for 
the aid or consent of any other nation. 
The Republicans, on the other hand, 
opposed the free coinage of silver ex- 
cept by international agreement. 
Never did political acridity reach a 
higher degree of intensity than in this 
campaign, and in many instances 
party lines were deranged. Broadly 
speaking, the indications were that the 
agricultural West favored free silver, 
with the East practically a unit in op- 
position. The country at large finally 
declared in favor of a gold standard 
by the election of William MeKinley. 
After that election the question of cur- 
rency reform was left untouched until 
1900. 

The condition of the Treasury con- 
tinuing unsatisfactory, another tariff 
was undertaken. The Dingley tariff 
became law on July 24, 1897. Under 
its provisions the duties of 1890 were 
restored on some commodities, while 
on some others compromises were 
effected between the rates of 1890 and 
1894. Only in a few instances were 
the lower rates of the Wilson tariff 
allowed to stand. On the whole, the 
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measure was highly protective and did 
not present sufficient changes to 
justify all the diseussion attending its 
passage at the time. The principle of 
reciproeity, first brought forward in 
the MeKinley tariff, was reaffirmed in 
the Dingley measure. Several reci- 
procity treaties were negotiated, but 
the Senate failed to ratify them. Soon 
after, the process of financial reor- 
ganization was again interrupted by 
the war with Spain. 

Congress, without a dissenting vote, 
at once appropriated $50,000,000 
for National defence. New internal 
revenue taxes were imposed to meet 
the increased expenses caused by the 
war and a novel and ingenious tax on 
legacies was enacted. Under the pro- 
vision of the act of June 13, 1898, 
$200,000,000 of 3 per cent. bonds were 
sold. These bonds were speedily 
placed and their proceeds, together 
with the receipts brought in through 
the imposition of the new internal 
revenue duties, proved ample for the 
expenditures of the time. What the 
actual cost of the war was, however, 
is hard to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy. The campaign in China 
and the restoration of peace in the 
Philippines — both to be reckoned in 
the cost of the Spanish War, since they 
were direct outgrowths of that event 
— resulted in a huge increase in the 
annual appropriations made for mili- 
tary and naval purposes. These must 
be included as part of the financial 
effects of that war. 

When the problems incident to the 
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war were over, Congress once more 
turned its attention to the important 
matter of currency, and the result 
was the aet of March 14, 1900. This 
act declared gold as the standard of 
value and ordered the Secretary of 
the Treasury to maintain all other 
forms of money at parity with it. It 
retained the full legal tender quality 
of silver dollars and provided for the 
retirement of the Treasury notes is- 
sued in payment for bullion under 
the Sherman act and the substitution 
of coin as the silver was counted, 
which was to be represented by cer- 
tificates in circulation. It established 
in the Treasury Department a divi- 
sion of issue and a division of re- 
demption, and provided for a redemp- 
tion fund of $150,000,000 in gold 
against the legal tender notes, and 
for the custody of coin represented 
by gold and silver certificates redeem- 
able on demand. It provided also 
for the reproducing of outstanding 
bonds with new obligations bearing 
only 2 per cent. interest, permitted 
the establishment of National banks 
with $25,000 capital in any places 
having a population not less than 
3,000, and insured the maintenance of 
the 2 per cent. bonds at or above par 
by reducing the tax upon bank notes 
15 to 1 per cent. per annum when se- 
eured by deposit of these obligations. 
One result of this was a large increase 
in the number of banks and in the 
volume of cireulation. 

In the first year of the present cen- 
tury there was an extraordinary de- 
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velopment of large industrial organi- 
zations formed chiefly by the combi- 
nation, consolidation or merging of 
existing corporations or firms, con- 
spicuous examples of which were the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
the American Tobacco Company. 
There was a considerable expansion 
of capital and over-issue of securities 
in forming these. This resulted in a 
certain congestion which checked 
prosperity in 1904, but business 
speedily recovered and continued in 
1906 and the first half of 1907 at an 
unprecedented pace. There was the 
usual over-expansion, extension of 
credit and bold speculation, attended 
by an advance in wages and prices, 
which caused a check in the demand 
for the products of industry. А 
strain came in the autumn of 1907 
under which several weakened bank- 
ing institutions in New York were 
compelled to suspend and a general 
panic, with the customary results, set 
in.* There was a stimulus to exports 
for obtaining gold and a falling off 
in imports, and business was gener- 
ally depressed all through 1908, with 
a partial but premature recovery the 
next year, from which there was a 
mild reaction. 

One of the contributing causes to 
the severity of financial crises since 
the establishment of the National 
banking system has been the lack of 
elasticity in the credit currency of the 


country. Never was this realized 


* For details see previous chapter. 
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more fully than after the panic in 
October of 1907. 

Accordingly on March 4, 1907, an 
act was passed known as the Aldrich 
law which, it was hoped, would prove 
a remedy in times of financial stress. 
It provided among other things that 
National banks designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury should be 
made depositories of the public funds 
under regulations prescribed by him; 
furthermore, that a National bank 
might upon deposit of lawful money 
withdraw its notes from circulation, 
the total withdrawals for all banks 
not to exceed $9,000,000 per month. 
It was thought by the means of the 
latter provision allowing the banks 
to withdraw their notes from circu- 
lation, joined with their power to 
issue these notes on deposit of securi- 
ties with the National Treasury, an 
elastic circulating medium would be 
obtained. It was also provided in this 
act that securities other than Na- 
tional bonds might be deposited, if 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This act at the time of its 
passage was confessedly somewhat of 
a makeshift, and was formulated for 
the purpose of meeting the extraor- 
dinary conditions that were develop- 
ing in 1906-7. Its framers them- 
selves acknowledged the necessity for 
its revision and this was emphasized 
by some of the unforseen workings of 
the law when it went into force. 

It was in recognition of this fact 
that a bill was reported in the next 
Congress (Sixtieth, 1908) proposing 
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to make still further modifications of 
the National banking laws. This was 
also under direction of Senator 
Aldrich, and contained some provi- 
sions that were not only obnoxious to 
the minority party, but to a strong 
faction in the Republican ranks. The 
disaffection came mainly from the 
representatives of the Middle West, 
who conceived that the amendments 
to the laws were indicative of a still 
further yielding of the control over 
the National finances to the banking 
interests. It was originally proposed 
to allow banks to deposit railway 
bonds as a part of the security for 
their note circulation. This, how- 
ever, was defeated, and the securities 
other than National bonds were re- 
stricted to interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the States and the legal 
bonds of counties, cities, towns, etc. 
The opposition to this bill in the Sen- 
ate was led by Senator LaFollette, 
who inaugurated a filibuster which 
lasted nearly two days, but which in 
the end proved fruitless, as the bill 
was passed in spite of his efforts, 
May 30, 1908.* 


* For the provisions of the Act, see previous 
ehapter. 
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In the campaign of 1908 it was gen- 
erally understood that the Republican 
party was pledged to a ‘‘ downward 
revision,” and that was advocated by 
its candidate for President. Immedi- 
ately after his inauguration in 1909, 
President Taft called a special session 
of Congress, and the Payne-Aldrich 
bill was passed, as has been told in 
previous pages. Out of this tariff 
grew the reciprocity treaty with 
Canada which was rejected by the 
people of that country in 1911 as has 
been told in a previous chapter.* 


*Maurice L. Muhleman, The Money of the 
United States — Its Volume from 1878 to 1893 
(1894); John J. Knox, United States Notes 
(1884) ; History of the Currency from the Earliest 
Period to June 30, 1900 issued by the Treasury 
Department, Washington; Albert Sidney Bolles, 
Financial History of the United States from 1861- 
85 (1886); Davis Rich Dewey, Financial History 
of the United Staies (1903); Levi P. Morton, 
Free and Unlimited Coinage of Silver (1879); 
C. J. Bullock, Essays on the Monetary History of 
the United States (1900); Alonzo B. Hepburn, 
Government Currency vs. Bank Currency (1908) ; 
У. G. Sumner, A History of American Currency; 
J. Lawrence Laughlin, History of Bimctallism in 
the United States; A. D. Noyes, Thirty Years of 
American Finance; C. F. Dunbar, Laws of the 
United States Relating to Currency, Finance and 
Banking, and Chapters on the Theory and Ilistory 
of Banking; Horace White, Money and Banking. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
1865-1912. 
LABOR AND ITS PROBLEMS. * 


Peonage and padroning after the Civil War — The rise of labor unions — Objects of the first labor organiza- 
tion — The Knights of Labor and its aims — The Federation of Labor and its growth — The first great labor 
strike in the United States — A decade of industrial unrest — The Homestead strike and its lessons — Other 
serious labor conflicts — The boycott and its legal status — Blacklisting — Industrial combinations vs. com- 
petition — Compulsory arbitration in labor disputes — The evils of child and woman labor — Legislative 
restrictions of the former — Attempts to regulate the latter — Other labor legislation. 


With the disappearance of chattel 
slavery in 1865, every man in America 
was at least nominally free to follow 
any industrial pursuit and make any 
labor contract he saw fit. However, 
the Federal government found it 
necessary to adopt laws against 
peonage. One of the most notable 
eases under this law was that of 
Alonzo Bailey, in which the Supreme 
Court declared null and void a law 
of Alabama designed to foster this 
system. Another form of unfree 
labor is that of convicts. The con- 
vict lease system has practically dis- 
appeared, the convicts now being em- 
ployed by the State in productive in- 
dustries or on public works. The 
protests of labor organizations, so 
commonly heard a few years ago, 
against their employment in produe- 
tive industries, have ceased almost 
entirely. 


* Prepared for this History by David Y. 
Thomas, Professor of History апа Political 
Science, University of Arkansas. 

t Outlook, January 14, 1911, p. 47. 

ti Commons and Andrews, Documentary History 
of American Industrial Society, vol. ix., p. 122. 
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After the Civil War the padrone 
system, by which foreigners were 
brought over under contract, was re- 
sorted to for the purpose of securing 
cheap labor. In the West the impor- 
tation of Chinese and Japanese be- 
came common. Some features of the 
padrone system still exist, but the 
coming of Chinese laborers has been 
prohibited since 1882. Since 1885 
there has been a law (amended in 
1907) to prohibit the importation of 
laborers under contract; but, owing to 
defects and inadequate penalties, it is 
not rigidly enforced.* 

The increase of capitalistic produc- 
tion, which was hardly checked by the 
Civil War and has increased very 
rapidly since that event, the rapid 
changes from adversity to prosperity, 
and the sudden accumulation of large 
fortunes, accentuated the differences 
between the rich and the poor as 
never before. The multiplication of 
machinery seemed also to work 
against the individual, hence there 


*See Adams and Sumner, Labor Problems, pp. 
90-91. 
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was a corresponding growth of soli- 
darity among laborers. Dissatisfac- 
tion with labor eonditions must find 
its remedy, not in individual, but in 
collective action. This gave rise to 
the formation of unions, to strikes, 
and boyeotts. А counter movement 
was found in various schemes of 
profit-sharing and coöperation. In 
a few cases they have proved very 
successful, but they offer no valid 
grounds for any hope that they will 
solve the labor problem. 

Labor unions hardly assumed a Na- 
tional eharaeter before 1850. "Their 
real history may be said to begin 
with the organization of the Inter- 
national Industrial Assembly of North 
America at Louisvile in September 
of 1864. The motive of this organiza- 
tion, as stated in the preamble to its 
constitution, was to maintain the 
rights and dignity of labor against 
capitalists who ‘‘ have banded them- 
selves together in secret organization, 
for the express purpose of crushing 
out our manhood "' and have assumed 
** the right to own and control labor 
for the accomplishment of their own 
greedy and selfish ends, regardless of 
the laws of nature and Nature's 
God.''* This may be taken as having 
been the basic principle of unions ever 
since. Such organizations multiplied 
and grew very rapidly in different in- 
dustries, and projects were soon on 
foot to unite the unions. The first 
important outcome of this was the 


* Ccmmons and Andrews, vol. ix., p. 123. 
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Knights of Labor. This grew out of 
a local union organized at Philadel- 
phia in 1869. It was gradually ex- 
tended to other trades, a ‘‘ national 
resistance fund’’ was accumulated 
for use by ‘‘ brothers in need against 
the aggressions of employers," and 
the name Knights of Labor was 
adopted. Its policy was war on ag- 
gregations of wealth unjustly aecum- 
ulated and the establishment of co- 
operative industries. It demanded 
the establishment of bureaus of labor, 
the holding of public lands for actual 
settlers, simplification of the admin- 
istration of justice, abolition of the 
contract labor system, weekly pay- 
ments, and an eight-hour working 
day.* For a time, under the presi- 
dency of Terrence V. Powderly, this 
was the leading organization of the 
country. 

In 1881 the Federation of Organ- 
ized Trades and Labor Unions came 
into existence, which took issue with 
the Knights of Labor mainly on ques- 
tions of the autonomy of such trade. 
The struggle continued until 1886, in 
which year the high-water mark was 
reached, in point of numbers, by the 
Knight of Labor and the national- 
izing of trades. Then occurred the 
transition of the newer organization 
into the American Federation of 
Labor, which soon passed the older 
order and under the presidency of 
Samuel Gompers, took its place as the 
most powerful labor organization in 


* Dewey, National Problems, pp. 41-43, 49-50 
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the country. It now publishes an 
official organ, The American Feder- 
ationist, and includes 115 national and 
international organizations, with an 
approximate membership of 2,000,000. 

The specific sources of dissatisfac- 
tion can best be gathered from the 
causes of strikes. In the years 1881 
to 1905 there were 36,757 strikes in- 
volving 181,407 establishments and 
8,703,824 workers.* Of these strikes 
11,851, or 32.24 per cent., were for in- 
crease of wages; 4,067, or 11.06 per 
cent., against reduction of wages; 
3,117, or 8.18 per cent., for increase 
and other causes; 1,797, or 4.89 per 
cent., for reduction of hours; 6,926 or 
18.84 per cent., for recognition of the 
union; 2,693, or 7.33 per cent., con- 
cerning the employment of certain 
persons; 1,346, or 4.42 per cent., in 
sympathy with others on strike or 
locked out. It should be added that 
other questions were involved in the 
strikes for recognition of the union.t{ 
Labor organizations were responsible 
for 69 per cent. of the strikes. They 
were successful in 49 per cent. and 
partly successful in 16 per cent. 

The first strike in our history which 
may be called National was the great 
railway strike of 1877. In July of 
1877 the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
announced a fourth reduction in 
wages for all employees receiving 
over $1 per day, offering proof from 


its books that this was necessary. ' 


* Twenty-First Annual Report of the United 
Ntates Commissioner of Labor, p. 621. 
+ Dewey, National Problems, pp. 56-57. 
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The freight brakemen and firemen, 
who received from $1.50 to $1.75 per 
day, struck at once. Being unskilled 
and knowing that men could easily be 
found to take their places, the em- 
ployés refused to allow the trains to 
run without the strikers. Then em- 
ployés on other roads struck for 
higher wages, and in a little while the 
roads of 14 States were involved. 
The peaceably disposed attempted to 
avoid violenee and not to interfere 
with the United States mail, but the 
great numbers of idle men and vaga- 
bonds produced by the lean years fol- 
lowing the рашс of 1873 were ready 
for rough work; hence there was a 
good deal of violence and destruction 
of property, especially at Pittsburg, 
and the aid of Federal soldiers had to 
be invoked. The strikers then opened 
negotiations with their employers and 
the strike was over, two weeks after 
it began. Each side claimed the 
vietory.* 

The decade 1880 to 1890 was one 
of greater unrest than any previous 
period in our history. In consequence 
there was a widespread discussion of 
Socialism, then popularly confounded 
with a certain kind of Anarchisin. 
About the middle of the decade the 
struggle became sharp and violent. 
Again the trouble began with the rail- 
ways, but soon extended to other in- 
dustries. On May 3, 1886, a riotous 
demonstration was made at the Mc- 


*Sparks, National Development, pp. 70-76; 
&ppleton's Annual Encyclopedia, 1877, pp. 423- 
432. 
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Cormiek Reaper Works, Chicago, in 
behalf of the eight-hour day. Next 
day, when the police attempted to dis- 
perse a crowd gathered at the Hay- 
market Place to listen to speeches de- 
nouncing them for interfering with 
this demonstration, a bomb was 
thrown and shots were fired, killing 
seven of the police and wounding 
many more. The country was horror- 
stricken and demanded vengeance. 
As a result, seven men were con- 
demned to execution.* 

Within the next few years several 
strikes occurred which were attended 
by violence and bloodshed. The most 
noteworthy was that at Homestead, a 
suburb of Pittsburg, in 1892, which 
was due to a reduction of wages and 
a refusal to recognize the union. The 
Carnegie Steel Company hired a num- 
ber of Pinkerton detectives to protect 
their property, which so enraged the 
strikers and their friends that actual 
warfare raged for several days. The 
State militia was ordered out and 
martial law was declared. Under this 
protection, the company was able to 
substitute non-union men, and by No- 
vember 20 the strike had ended in a 
complete failure.t Ten years later 
unionism had practically disappeared 
from the steel industry. 

This contest disclosed the funda- 
mental issues at stake as no other had 
done, and brought into sharp con- 
trast the old ideas of individualism 


* Dewey, National Problems, p. 450. 
1Ibid., рр. 247-249. 
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and property rights as against the 
newer ideas of collective interests and 
of the Rights of Man. The manage- 
ment justified their conduct on the 
ground that it was their right to pro- 
tect their property, to do what they 
would with their own, and showed that 
they were really upholding freedom 
of labor. The strikers, on the other 
hand, claimed that the workmen and 
the public, as well as the capitalist, 
had a proprietary interest in the mills 
and therefore rights to a voice in 
the management. But the managers 
most emphatically asserted their right 
to run their ‘‘ own " business and 
declared that any worker who dared 
to join a union or even talk about it 
would be instantly discharged. Later, 
complaint of low wages became almost 
as great an offence. * 

The money panic of 1893 hit the 
business interests of the country a 
severe blow. In 1899 the Pullman 
Car Company at Chicago discharged 
some of its employes and reduced 
the wages of others. Four thousand 
of their employés struck, and the 
American Railway Union, to which 
these men belonged, ordered its mem- 
bers not to handle Pullman cars 
on the roads for which they worked. 
But the railroads had long-term con- 
tracts with the Pullman Company and 
the manager promptly decided to re- 
sist this boycott. The employés 
of all the roads entering Chicago 
promptly began a sympathetic strike 
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which, in a short time, had extended 
to all the roads handling Pullman 
ears in 27 States and Territories. 
Rioting soon began in Chicago and 
hundreds of cars were burned in the 
freight yards. 

The local authorities were powerless 
to cope with the difficulty, yet when 
President Cleveland sent troops to 
prevent the obstruction of the mails 
and to assist the courts in protecting 
interstate commerce against con- 
spiracies, Governor Altgeld appealed 
to States’ rights and issued a protest 
in which he was sustained by Gov- 
ernor Pennoyer of Oregon. 

A ‘‘ blanket injunction " was then 
issued by the United States district 
court, commanding the American 
Railway Union and ‘‘ all other per- 
sons whatsoever " not to interfere 
with certain roads. When Eugene V. 
Debs, the president of the union, dis- 
obeyed the order, he was promptly 
convicted of conspiracy under the 
anti-trust act of 1890 and sent to jail 
for six months. The strikers lost 
completely. 

A few injunctions had been issued 
before, but this extended development 
was something new and was vigor- 
ously denounced by many not identi- 
fied with the laborers as virtually 
doing away with trial by jury. ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment by injunction" was now 
added to the grievances of labor and 
became an issue in polities.* Yet, 
when the legislatures of several States 
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attempted to restrain the use of in- 
junctions in such cases, their acts 
were declared null and void by their 
own courts.* 

On May 12, 1902, the anthracite 
miners of Pennsylvania struck and 
remained out five months. Feeling 
was very bitter on both sides. Suffer- 
ing was not confined to the miners, 
but extended to the coal-using public. 
The strikers were led by John 
Mitchell, who managed to keep pub- 
lie sympathy in spite of some vio- 
lence and an almost unreasoning boy- 
cott. At last President Roosevelt in- 
tervened and told the operators that 
the publie had some rights in the mat- 
ter, suggesting arbitration; but they 
remained obdurate and demanded 
Federal troops. When this was re- 
fused and they saw the rising tide of 
public anger, they submitted. The 
arbitration board made an award 
favoring the miners in most of their 
contentions.t In the spring of 1912 
another coal strike occurred, this time 
including many bituminous coal work- 
ers; but the workmen were not out 
long, returning to work pending arbi- 
tration, which granted many of the 
unions’ demands. 

An intimate ally of the strike is the 
boycott. This term is comparatively 
new, but the practice is very old and, 
under the name conspiracy, has been 
held illegal for centuries. The peace- 


* Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, no. 91, pp. 
960-2. 
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ful boyeott, putting the union label 
on goods and printing fair lists, is 
commonly regarded as legal, but the 
other forms of the direct boycott are 
illegal at common or statute law and 
under the Sherman anti-trust law. 
However, in spite of this, boycotts 
have become increasingly common in 
the last few decades, 408 having been 
declared within 12 years. 

The last stand for legality was 
made on the unfair list on the ground 
of the guarantee of the freedom of 
the press. In 1901 the American 
Federatiomist, which had been pub- 
lishing such lists for years, put Loewe, 
a Danbury hat manufacturer, on the 
unfair list to compel him to recognize 
the union, later adding the Buck Stove 
and Range Company. Injunctions 
were applied for in both cases and 
they were granted on the ground that 
** po newspaper has the right to pub- 
lish any matter intended to aid 
wrong-doers in accomplishing a 
wrongful purpose, or doing unlawful 
things, or to aid unlawful combina- 
tions in making effective an unlawful 
conspiracy." Gompers, Mitchell and 
Morrison, officers of the Federation, 
having defied the injunction, were 
sentenced to twelve, nine, and six 
months’ imprisonment respectively 
for the violation.* Execution of the 
sentence was suspended pending an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States which refused, in 1911, 
to pass judgment on the case, since 
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an agreement had been previously 
reached between the Buck company 
and the American Federation of 
Labor. Contempt proceedings were 
then begun by the same company 
against the same labor leaders, the 
charge being that they were in con- 
tempt of court through violating the 
injunction. The defendants were 
found guilty and sentenced to impris- 
onment for one year, nine months, and 
six months, respectively, but the case 
was carried to the Supreme Court. 

The boycott of certain employés 
by employers is called blacklisting. 
The blacklist is generally regarded as 
far more injurious to the men con- 
cerned than the boycott. A majority 
of the States have expressly pro- 
hibited it by law, but such a law is far 
more difficult to enforce than that 
against boycotting, owing to the 
secrecy which employers can main- 
tain. 

Competition, which was the very 
basic principle of our industrial or- 
ganization, has virtually been de- 
stroyed by the crushing hand of the 
monopolies growing out of the great 
industrial combinations. The increas- 
ing arrogance of the privileged 
classes has cost them a large part of 
the public sympathy and has turned 
a corresponding share of it to the 
workers. This tendency may be seen 
in labor legislation and in judicial 
decisions — the latter still somewhat 
behind — designed to favor the 
workers. Such is the meaning of the 
ereation of the Massachusetts bureau 
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of labor (1869), an example since 
followed by many of the States * and 
by the United States (1884), the crea- 
tion of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor (1903), and the provision 
made in many of the States for boards 
of conciliation and arbitration.f 

The boards of arbitration had to be 
voluntarily invoked by the disputants. 
The result so far cannot be said to 
have been altogether satisfactory. 
The comparative failure of these 
efforts and the acute struggles be- 
tween capital and labor consequent 
upon the concentration of the former 
and the organization of the latter, 
brought on an agitation for compul- 
sory arbitration, whieh was being 
adopted in some foreign countries. 
Progressive thinkers have urged that 
the welfare of the publie is so depend- 
ent upon the railways, the mines, and 
other like industries that they have 
a right to a guarantee that these in- 
dustries wil not be tied up again 
as they were in 1894 and 1902. On 
the other hand, it is urged that 
freedom of contract, which is one of 
the basie principles of our institu- 
tions, is incompatible with compul- 
sory arbitration; that compulsory ar- 
bitration and the enforcement of the 
award would mean compulsory labor 
— that is, slavery. To this it is re- 
plied that democracy should not con- 
fess itself helpless in the face of a 
serious menace to the public welfare 


* Sparks, National Development, p. 69. 
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for the sake of a political theory which 
has ceased to confer the benefits it was 
once supposed to give. Compulsory 
arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes between capital and labor 
through Federal and State wage com- 
missions was recommended in No- 
vember of 1912 by a report of a special 
board of arbitrators appointed to 
adjust the demands of 30,000 loco- 
motive engineers against 52 Hastern 
railroads for increases in wages and 
an improvement of certain conditions. 
An advance of wages was granted 
also, irrespective of whether or not 
the railroads could afford it, and a 
minimum was fixed below which no 
railway could depress its payments. 

The field of legislation intended to 
benefit directly the laborer and the 
public is comparatively new, but is 
being worked extensively. Such are 
the laws forbidding employers to de- 
prive laborers of any social and politi- 
eal rights, payment in company or 
store checks, and requiring weekly or 
bi-monthly payments, and the employ- 
er's liability acts. On their face such 
laws appear to make of the laborers 
а privileged class, but they are de- 
fended as necessary to put the weaker 
party on a plane of equality with the 
stronger. However, in many cases 
the courts have held them void as 
being class legislation, violating the 
freedom of eontraet, or depriving of 
property without due process of law.* 

It is almost universally conceded 
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that one of the worst features of our 
industrial system is the condition of 
child and female labor, which was very 
much aggravated by the industrial 
revolution. After the Civil War the 
evils soon became of such magnitude 
that the publie began to demand 
remedial legislation. The evil was 
common everywhere, but perhaps 
greatest in the South during the 80’s 
and 90’s, when that section was en- 
joying a period of great industrial 
development. But lately the Southern 
people have become aroused and now 
practically all the States have some 
sort of child labor laws.* 

These laws, the first of which was 
passed by Massachusetts in 1866, 
and the latest in 1912, the 54-hour 
law applying to women and children 
in New York City, relate in gen- 
eral to the age limit below which 
children shall not be employed, to 
hours of labor, sanitation and edu- 
cation. The age limit varies from 10 
to 14 in different States, farm laborers 
and domestie servants being excepted. 
The constitutionality of these laws 
was long uncontested, but they were 
sustained when the test was finally 
made. Unfortunately, however, the 
laws have not been thoroughly en- 
forced anywhere and in many States 
not at all. Compulsory education, if 
enforced, would be an effective means; 
but this is the exception, not the rule, 


* Adams and Sumner, pp. 45-47, 59-61, 61, 
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in the South. Grasping employers 
connive at false certificates of age and 
honest ones are imposed on by them. 
Where thorough and competent in- 
spection is not provided, as often 
happens, evasions are frequent and 
easy. The comparative failure of 
these laws led to a vigorous effort on 
the part of Senator Albert J. Bev- 
eridge, of Indiana, to secure a Na- 
tional law on the ground that the 
power to regulate interstate commerce 
gave Congress the power to regulate 
the manufacture of goods which enter 
into interstate trade. 

It was in October of 1910 that the 
Los Angeles Times building was 
blown up with the loss of 21 lives. 
This outrage being only one of a ser- 
ies which was finally laid at the door 
of John J. McNamara, secretary of 
the International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
his brother, James B. McNamara, and 
Ortie McManigal, who afterwards 
confessed and gave full details. The 
McNamara brothers were sentenced 
to prison, and organized labor in gen- 
eral made haste to repudiate complie- 
ity in warfare by dynamite. 

The evils of female labor are old, 
but did not become very acute in this 
country until the Civil War, when 
thousands of women were thrown 
upon their own resources. Large 
numbers may be found in agricultural 
pursuits and in the professions, as 
well as crowding into the factories 
and sweat shops. Since 1870 the 
number of female workers has in- 
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creased in a greater ratio than either 
male or child workers.* By far the 
larger part of such workers is found 
in the New England and Middle 
States, most of them being employed 
in textile industries, especially cotton 
and silk. Legislation on this subject 
began with the Massachusetts ten- 
hour law of 1874. It now deals with 
hours (the usual limitation being 
eight), conditions of comfort and sani- 
tation, and restrictions of kinds of 
work. "These laws were vigorously 
assailed as unconstitutional, as class 
legislation, and as depriving women 
of the freedom of contract. When 
this contention was upheld by the su- 
preme court of Illinois, it for a time 
produced consternation in the ranks of 
reformers, but other courts (notably 
in Nebraska and Washington) soon 
took the opposite view,t which was 
ultimately sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the 
ground that the law was a valid exer- 
cise of the power of police and 
wardship.f 

There is also а great mass of im- 
portant legislation intended to pro- 
tect male as well as female laborers. 
The faetory acts, which have grown 
through many years by accretion, 
make up a sort of code in themselves. 
For the most part they relate to con- 
ditions of safety and health. Work- 
ingmen's compensation acts, em- 
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ployers’ liability, and workingmen’s 
insurance, are all in the formative 
stage, and even the minimum wage is 
yet being introduced in this country. 
The prohibition of Sunday work has 
been enacted in many States on 
grounds of morality and hygiene, and 
such laws are being better enforced. 

To secure more uniform workmen’s 
compensation legislation, a conference 
was held in New York City in Novem- 
ber of 1912, at which government, 
capital and labor were well repre- 
sented, from which fruitful results are 
expected. There is a growing en- 
deavor on the part of all concerned to 
find a basis of compensation which 
shall be definite and equitable. There 
are now two classes of laws — one im- 
posing liabilities on the individual 
employer, and the other on mutual 
insurance. Workmen's compensation 
has lately been voluntarily assumed 
by The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and the International Harvester 
Company. 

The eight-hour movement began 
before the Civil War, but here again 
nothing of consequence was aecom- 
plished until after that event. То 
limit by law the hours of labor seemed 
to violate the principle of freedom of 
contract; to reduce the hours to eight, 
or even ten, seemed contrary to the 
interests of both employer and 
employé. Nobody could deny the 
former contention; to convince the 
world of its error on the latter was 
a great task, but it was taken up in 
1863 by Ira Steward, a Boston ma- 
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chinist, and to him is mainly due the 
credit of putting the argument in a 
form which has ultimately convinced 
most unbiased people.* The first 
response came from distant Illinois, 
which enacted, March 5, 1867, that, 
in the absence of a special contract 
and except in farm employments, 
eight hours should constitute a legal 
day’s work. Missouri, New York and 
Wisconsin followed with similar stat- 
utes the same year (though the last 
applied only to women), and the fol- 
lowing year Congress did likewise. 
These laws have generally been 
evaded even in public works; but they 
have not been valueless, for they have 
furnished a sort of moral backing to 
the labor unions in their fight for 
shorter hours. 

Utah in 1896 seems to have been the 
first State to attempt to prohibit 
adult males from working more than 
eight hours in private industries — in 
this case in mines and smelters. The 
law was soon attacked as unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that it deprived 
persons of freedom of contract and of 
property without due process of law, 
but was upheld by the Supreme Court. 

Similar laws were then passed in 
other States, only to be overturned by 
the State judiciary — notably in Ohio, 
Illinois, California, and New York. 
When a similar Kansas law came be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it was again affirmed in no 
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uncertain terms.* Great, therefore, 
was the dismay of the reformers 
when the eight-hour bakeshop law of 
New York, which had been sustained 
by the courts of that State, was over- 
turned by the United States Supreme 
Court.t But the labor leaders have 
not given up the fight and contests 
over similar laws are now pending 
elsewhere. 

These facts indicate that legisla- 
tion and judicial decisions are still 
somewhat chaotic, though some prog- 
ress has been made in both directions. 
But, though it is now generally recog- 
nized that women and children need 
protective laws to put them on an 
equality with ‘‘ the more powerful 
party,’’ this principle is almost over- 
looked as a basis for legislation as 
between man and man. Laws which 
may have this tendency are defended 
from considerations of publie policy 
and hygiene, and are based on the 
police power. Who shall decide what 
is for the public welfare and what is a 
reasonable interference with freedom 
of contract? On numerous occasions 
the courts have held that this author- 
ity belongs, not to the legislature, but 
to themselves. Yet they cannot initi- 
ate laws; they must wait for the legis- 
lature to pass a law and then the 
legislature must wait to see if the 
courts decide the law to be reasonable. 
Judges claiming for themselves such 
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extensive veto power ought to be 
reasonable in exercising it. 

A new trend of labor development 
is seen in the organization in 1905 of 
the Industrial Workers of the World. 
This was an outgrowth of the free- 
speech campaigns on the Pacific Coast 
and the methods of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, in which William 
D. Haywood and Charles H. Moyer 
were leading spirits. It was under 
Haywood that the Lawrence textile 
Strikes were organized in 1911, and 
the Paterson and Passaic strikes in 
1912. The Lawrence strikes were 
marked by great bitterness and much 
rioting. Messrs. Ettor, Giovannitti 
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and Caruso were arrested on a charge 
of inciting riot, but were acquitted in 
November of 1912.* 


* For further reading see, in addition to the 
works cited in the footnotes: John Mitchell, 
Organized Labor (Philadelphia, 1903); Samuel 
Gompers, Labor in Europe and America (New 
York, 1910) ; the report in American Federation- 
ist (Dec. 1911-Jan. 1912); Scott Nearing, Wages 
in the United States 1908-1910 (New York, 
1911); Frank T. Stockton, The Closed Shop in 
American Trade Unions (Baltimore, 1911) ; Wash- 
ington Gladden, The Labor Question (Boston, 
1911); F. T. Carlton, The History and Problems 
of Organized Labor (Boston, 1911); reports of 
State and National bureaus of labor and of spe- 
cial commissions; The Journal of Political Econ- 
omy (Chicago), and The American Economic 
Review (Boston). Each number of the latter 
contains lists of articles and books on the sub- 
ject. 
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НЕ development of edueation in 
this period is the greatest 
America has known. Not im- 

properly might be compared, in its 
great personalities and its insatiable 
Athenian-like search for “© some new 
thing ’’ to the Periclean age of 
Greece, or, in its illuminating and 
vivifying power, to the English Re- 
naissance of the Sixteenth century. 
There were historically logical 
causes for this great awakening in 
educational lines and this new birth 
of educational ideas. Some of these 
causes were the tremendous moral 


* Prepared for this History by Charles К. 
lhwing, LL.D., President of Western Reserve 
University; author of History of Education in 


and intellectual upheaval of ante- 
bellum and inter-bellum diseussions, 
such as the freedom of the slave, the 
preservation of the Union, and a 
deeper realization of educational 
needs, brought about by the Civil War 
itself and the profound changes which 
it introduced. In the fifty years since 
the war, the more than doubling of 
population, the attempt to assimilate 
20,000,000 foreigners, the unparal- 
leled development along a thousand 
channels — in commerce, industry, in- 
ventions, arts and seiences — the sud- 
den obtrusion of the needs of the 
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ignorant but aspiring freedmen, the 
insistent labor question, the increas- 
ing practicality of the American out- 
look on life and its demands— these 
and myriads of other startlingly ka- 
leidoscopic changes have compelled 
educational methods to a correspond- 
ing advance. Such progress, at first 
slow but, with growing confidence, 
constantly accelerated, is, neverthe- 
less, genuine and is sane and sound in 
principles and tendencies. 

It was no chance coincidence, then, 
but a natural and significant evolu- 
tion, that at the very beginning of 
this period, only two years after the 
close of the Civil War, Congress 
established a Bureau of Education at 
Washington under the control of a 
Commissioner of Education. This 
Bureau has no executive functions, 
but serves an extremely useful pur- 
pose in compiling school statistics 
and giving a composite, world-wide 
resumé of information regarding 
school methods and 
régime — a veritable clearing-house of 
educational knowledge. State boards, 
on the other hand, are usually admin- 
istrative, the scope and character of 
control varying in different States. 

In the midst of the war a still more 
important step had been taken by Con- 
gress in the furtherance of the cause 
of education, by passing a law which, 
with land acquired under other simi- 
lar acts, set aside 67,893,919 acres, 
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that gave a perpetual endowment of 
nearly $85,000,000. Large additions 
to this fund have been made by all 
the States, so that now the total an- 
nual income from public school funds 
amounts to over $10,000,000. 

Another general factor in the way 
of stimulus and inspiration, as well 
as the introduction, promotion and 
unification of new principles and 
methods, has grown out of the meet- 
ings and reports of the National Edu- 
eation Association. In 1870 this use- 
ful organization reanimated the work 
of the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion which had been somewhat inter- 
rupted by the war; so that the real 
usefulness of the later body, whose 
annual meetings now attract an at- 
tendance of from 25,000 to 40,000 
teachers, covers the period we are 
considering, and is an index as well 
as accelerator of its educational 
progress, 

The centralizing tendency of mod- 
ern education is shown in many ways, 
but especially in the power of the city 
superintendent, and the growth of the 
* township unit," compulsory in 
some States, permissive in others, 
which establishes a few graded, well- 
equipped, efficient schools in conveni- 
ent locations, in place of the many 
“ little red schoolhouses,’’ dear to 
sentimental memory perhaps, but 
painfully isolated and often des- 
perately behind the times. The town- 
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ship high school is also a part of the 
new order of things, which places the 
privileges of secondary education 
within the grasp of a larger number 
of children in a rural community. 
The greatest practical difficulty in in- 
augurating these changes was over- 
come by legal provisions for free 
transportation, and it has been found 
that, even with this additional ex- 
penditure (averaging about 8 cents a 
day per pupil), the ** township unit "' 
is a saving in expense over that of 
maintaining the larger number of 
rural schools. It also insures ** bet- 
ter teachers and equipment, better 
supervision, greater 
pupils’ attendance, 
school spirit.’’ * 

The total number of public schools 
in the United States in 1910 was 
257,851, embracing ‘‘ every variety of 
size and circumstance.’’ The total 
number of pupils in public elementary 
schools, in the same year, was 16,643,- 
149, of which 10,928,092 were in 
schools in rural districts or in towns 
below a population of 4,000. The 
average attendance for the whole 
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country is only 70 per cent. of the en- 
rolment, but in cities it is consider- 
ably higher, Indianapolis leading with 
93 per cent., Dayton following with 
90 per cent., and New York and Bos- 
ton with 89 per cent. The expendi- 
tures on publie education the same 
year were nearly $400,000,000, almost 
two-thirds of which went to elemen- 
tary schools. 

In 1871, in the first report of the 
Commissioner of Education in which 
statistics on the subject are included, 
only 9 States out of 37 reported their 
public school tax. The total amount 
of revenue from these States was $27,- 
811,803.88;* this ratio, if carried out, 
would be expected to go over $100,- 
000,000, but the estimate would be 
liberal if it should reach half that sum, 
as, among the States not reporting, 
was the entire Southern group where 
educational, as well as political and in- 
dustrial conditions, were at that time 
chaotic. Let one make the estimate 
for 1871 as liberal as he dares, the 
contrast with the magnificent income. 
from all sources, for the common 
schools, of $403,647,289 in 1909, is elo- 
quent. Almost as significant are the 
two facts that the amount we were 
spending on our public schools in the 
latter year was an 86 per cent. in- 
erease over 1900, and that the large 


* Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1871, p. 688. 
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item in this inerease was the income 
from local taxation — indicating the 
growing willingness of the people to 
tax themselves, in this immediate and 
direct way, for the support of their 
common schools.* 

The accelerated progress of our 
public school system is graphically 
indicated from another point of view 
by examining the expense accounts 
of this decade (1900-1909). As the 
population of the country was grow- 
ing more rapidly than the school pop- 
ulation, it cost $2.84 per capita of 
population to meet school expendi- 
tures in 1900, and $4.45 in 1909, or an 
increase of only about 56 per cent. to 
meet the increase in total expenditures 
of 86 per cent. In the same period, 
the total expenditure per pupil for 
common school purposes increased 
from $20.21 to $31.65, or at the exact 
rate, curiously enough, of the per 
capita increase — 56 per cent. 

The close of the Civil War found 
the public school system, outside of 
the rural schools and such town or city 
schools as made any attempt what- 
ever at classification, roughly divided 
into primary; elementary, intermedi- 
ate, graded or grammar; and high. 
In many cases there were only two 
divisions, the primary being merged 
with the intermediate. t 

In primary teaching, but little, if 


* Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
1911, p. 6. 

t For an excellent review of the entire sub- 
ject, see Arthur C. Perry, Problems of the Ele- 
mentary School (1910). 
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any, advance was made in methods 
until the whole system was revolu- 
tionized and vitalized by the introduc- 
tion into the publie sehools of the 
Froebel kindergarten. This was in 
1873, at St. Louis, when Miss Susan 
E. Blow, in coöperation with Super- 
intendent-of-Schools W. T. Harris, or- 
ganized a kindergarten under full соп- 
trol of publie authorities as an in- 
tegral part of the city school system. 
True, about а dozen German kinder- 
gartens had previously been started in 
German-speaking communities — the 
first one in Watertown, Wiseonsin, 
in 1855, by Mrs. Carl Schurz; and the 
first kindergarten for English-speak- 
ing children had been organized at 
Boston, in 1860, by Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody, ‘‘ the apostle of the kinder- 
garten in the United States." But 
with the successful outcome of the 
St. Louis experiment, the kindergar- 
ten assumed as rightful a relation to 
the publie sehool system as was held 
by any of the other grades. Within 
two years nearly 100 publie schools 
had adopted the kindergarten; by 
1880, 400; and in 1904 the report of 
the Commissioner of Education 
showed that there were over 3,000 pub- 
lie kindergartens attended by nearly 
200,000 children. The number of 
private kindergartens was then esti- 
mated to be about 1,500.* 


* A new trend in primary education, which is 
attracting much attention, is the “ Montessori 
System” as developed by Dr. Maria Montessori, 
docent of the University of Rome, in her cele- 
brated “ Houses of Childhood." Its central idea 
is that of auto-education and auto-discipline 
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The intermediate and high schools 
constitute the largest bulk of the pub- 
lie school system and cover the im- 
portant years in a pupil's life. Even 
before the war the studies, except in 
the rural and very small schools, had 
of course outstripped “ the three 
R’s "' of sainted memory; but in the 
last forty years at least, going back 
to the time when the country first 
got its breath again, the range of the 
curriculum in both the elementary 
and secondary school had almost ap- 
pallingly widened, some high schools 
of to-day offering almost as liberal an 
education, in point of ground covered, 
as many colleges of yesterday. 

Tn the intermediate schools, radical 
improvement has been made in 
methods of teaching the great funda- 
mental subjects, unless it be spelling 
which, although not yet a lost art, has 
been somewhat neglected, to the detri- 
ment of outer evidences that a child 
may have to show of having received 
even а ‘‘ common-school education.’’ 
Reading has gained both in method, 
which is now ‘‘ phonetic,” and in 
spirit — interpretative rather than de- 
elamatory. Grammar, which most of 
us, as children, ‘‘ hated,’’ has passed 
from ** parsing ’’ and ‘‘ diagraming "' 
to ** English-study," which is more 
praetieal, attractive and assimilative, 


under the essential condition of “ һе liberty of 
the child.” Those interested in the subject 
should read: Garber, Current Educational Activi- 
ties, pp. 164-172 (1912); Anna Tolman Smith, 
The Montessori System of Education, Bureau of 
Education Bulletin 17 (1912); and an article in 
MeClure's Magazine (May, 1911). 
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though some think less sternly 
sturdy than the ‘‘ rules " that, after 
all, eontrolled the style of Nineteenth 
century literature. Arithmetic now 
concerns itself with present problems, 
seeking to meet present conditions. 

Geography now proceeds ‘‘ from 
within, out," beginning with the 
schoolhouse grounds and the home 
town, county and State, and ramify- 
ing into commercial geography and 
physiography.* Nature-study has be- 
come a very important and beneficial 
part of the curriculum. By using the 
abundant seasonal resources at hand, 
even if there is no opportunity for cul- 
tivating school gardens,t scholars ob- 
tain, in an intensely interesting way, 
more than an elementary knowledge 
of plant and animal life; learn to ob- 
serve closely and reason carefully; 
and, better still, imbibe a love of Na- 
ture and cultivate an esthetic taste 
that opens their eyes to an apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of the world 
around them. The study of history 
has lost as a mere record of facts — 
largely political and somewhat unre- 
lated — and has gained in the human 
and humanistic aspects.{| Drawing 
has become a study; music is now reg- 
ularly taught, not simply sung; hy- 
giene — no longer “© physiology ’’— 

* Jacques W. Redway, The New Basis of Geog- 
raphy (1901). 

f Those interested should consult the chapters 
on Nature Study" and “School Gardens" in 
Laurie, Teacher's Encyclopedia, vol. ii. рр. 1-21, 
and 197-297. 

t Henry E. Bourne, The Teaching of History 


and Civics т the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (1903). 
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is meuleated in many practical and 
impressive ways, with special refer- 
ence to the effects of aleoholie drinks, 
stimulants and narcoties upon the hu- 
man system; morals and ethies receive 
a goodly share of attention; and many 
forms of manual training have been 
gradually introduced into the grades 
of both the intermediate and high 
schools, including, besides drawing 
and designing, some forms of wood- 
work, iron-work, modelling in clay, 
printing, needlework, domestie sci- 
ence, ete. In 1871 manual instruction 
for other than purely industrial pur- 
poses was first given at the Illinois 
Industrial University, now the Univer- 
sitv of Illinois — both wood and iron 
shops being put into operation. The 
next year, 1872, St. Louis established 
similar shops at Washington Univer- 
sity. The move in the publie schools 
has taken on two forms — that of the 
introduction of manual branches into 
the regular curriculum of the schools, 
as alluded to in the preceding para- 
graph, and the establishment of sep- 
arate manual training high schools.* 
The number of public high schools 
reporting 20 or more students in man- 
ual or technical training courses 
reached a total, in 1911, of 425, with 
43,126 students in such training, of 
whom 27,178 were boys and 15,948 
girls. Manual and industrial schools 
(the earliest of which was the St. 
Louis Manual Training School, opened 


* Dexter, History of Education in the United 
States, pp. 407-412; The Manual Training Maga: 
zine (Peoria, Ill.). 
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in 1880) have increased from 18 
in 1889, and 153 in 1901 to 287 in 1911, 
with 5,017 teachers and 127,130 stu- 
dents — 78,500 boys and 48,630 girls. 
These schools owned buildings and 
grounds valued at $38,874,001, and 
scientific apparatus, furniture, ma- 
chinery, etc., valued at $6,140,483; 
they expended in 1910-11 $7,543,668, 
including outlay for salaries, new 
buildings, improvements, tools, ma- 
terials, ete. The figures given on 
schools, not courses, include some of 
the private schools.* 

Manual training is differentiated 
from both industrial and vocational 
training by its cultural as well as tech- 
nical value; and industrial education is 
different from vocational in being me- 
chanical, while the latter more closely 
oceupies the field of craftmanship, in- 
cluding for girls, millinery, dressmak- 
ing, embroidery, ete. But there is a 
far more important differentiation. 
Vocational courses and schools are de- 
signed primarily to enable a pupil, un- 
der the sympathetic and intelligent 
guidance of the teacher, to ‘‘ find him- 
self," and are gaining much favor in 
private industrial and trade schools, 
as well as those under the publie sys- 
tem.t 

At the close of the Civil War there 
were about 150 public high schools in 


* Annual Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for 1911, vol. ii., рр. 1229-1259. 

ү Interestingly and more fully treated in 
Garber, Current Educational Activities, part ii., 
chap. iii., рр. 97-116; David Snedden, The Prob- 
lem of Vocational Education (1910); and John 
M, Gillette, Vocational Education (1910). 
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the United States; the number in June 
of 1911 was 19,234. This enormous 
growth indicates not at all the bitter 
animosity which a prolongation of 
study and time beyond the common 
school originally encountered; but it 
does attest to the intrinsic soundness 
of the high school idea. It not only 
bridged the chasm between the inter- 
mediate school and the college, but 
met in great measure the intellectual 
needs of the very large class to whom 
the privileges of higher education 
would have been denied. In fact, the 
high school, even with its unavoidable 
limitations, is somewhat approaching 
what it has often been called — the 
‘< people's college.” 

The high school has enjoyed — or 
suffered — two distinct kinds of de- 
velopment. It has lad to act the 
difficult, because divergent, rôles of a 
college-preparatory and, at the same 
time, of a life-preparatory school. 
The difficulties of the ‘‘ college-feed- 
ing " side were not lessened by the 
inereasingly rigorous demands of the 
college entrance examinations, nor by 
the modern vociferous outery against 
‘* wasting time on Latin and Greek ”’ 
— especially the Greek. But the col- 
leges could not afford to ignore the 
steady stream of matriculants com- 
ing from public high schools, so, while 
requiring of these schools a pro- 
gressively better grade of work, have 
also made modifications in their own 
exactions, until now the relations be- 
tween the colleges and their ‘‘ ac- 
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credited " or “© affiliated ’’ schools 
are most harmonious and mutually 
beneficial. 

But the increasing demands of the 
college catalogue and those of stern 
life were radically diverse. It was 
soon discovered that the old pre- 
scribed classical course, which was 
admirable when supplemented by the 
four years at college, was a fatally 
poor preparation for work-a-day 
duties when not so supplemented; 
and the first solution attempted was, 
naturally enough, to extend the num- 
ber of subjects that would be useful 
to the students who could not go be- 
yond the high school. This was done 
almost ad infinitum, until, in one in- 
stance, the number reached 29, and 
this in a three years’ course. This 
structure of almost endless additions 
to prescribed subjects soon broke 
down of its own gravity, and made 
way for one of the greatest improve- 
ments in high school régime that has 
taken place in the period we are con- 
sidering — the subdivision of these 
subjects into separate courses, such 
as classical, Latin scientific, modern 
language, etc, with the privilege 
granted to the student of electing a 
“ course " and, as a further later 
evolution, of choosing a limited num- 
ber of electives from subjects not in- 
cluded in the course.* 

In the 10,234 high schools in the 


*John F. Brown, The American High School 
(1909) ; Horace A. Hollister, High School Admin- 
istration (1909). 
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United States in the years 1910-11, 
there were 49,167 teachers — 20,152 
men and 25,015 women, an increase 
of 3,500 teachers over the preceding 
year. The increase of boys in the 
same period, of 34,528, and of girls 
35,088, brought the number to 433,- 
053 boys and 551,624 girls in 1911 — 
a grand total of 984,677 students. 
This includes an enrolment of 14,512 
colored students. 

Advance from grade to grade is by 
annual, or sometimes semi-annual, 
promotion, which, since about 1870, is 
largely based on the results of written 
examinations. А practical difficulty 
as well as frequent injustice consists 
in simply shunting all scholars 
through the same hopper, those hav- 
ing high or average scholastic attain- 
ments sliding through, while others 
are subjected to ‘‘ retardation.’’* It 
is one of the great strides made by 
recent thought along these lines that 
* the hygiene of grading’’ is sup- 
planting the pedagogieal one — con- 
sideration being given to “© physio- 
logical age, psychological age, ability 
to work and resist fatigue, the gen- 
eral physical condition, the mental 
type as regards imagery,’’ power of 
attention and concentration, home 
surroundings, etc.,—indeed meeting 
all the idiosyncrasies of ** exceptional 
children.” t Some of the difficulties 


* Louis B. Blan, A Special Study of the Inci- 
dence of Retardation (1911). 

+See the articles Hygiene of Grading, Gram- 
mar Grades, and Grammar High Schools, in Paul 
Monroe (ed.), Cyclopedia of Education, vol. iii., 
pp. 128-130, 138 (1912). 
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are being met by ‘“‘ flexible grading,’’ 
but more often segregation or assign- 
ment to special schools or depart- 
ments is found to furnish a satisfac- 
tory solution. 

The attempt to grade more scien- 
tifically has called medical inspection, 
among other allies, to its assistance, 
and this, in turn, has pointed the way 
to greater reforms. Medical inspec- 
tion for the detection of contagious 
diseases has been in vogue since Bos- 
ton introduced it in 1892; but this was 
protective, while modern inspection 
is also preventive. Tests and exam- 
inations for defective teeth and sub- 
normal eyesight and hearing are now 
made; while a most important appli- 
eation of the new system is, perhaps, 
the detection by the ** Binet test ’’ of 
incipient feeble-mindedness or other 
mental weaknesses, with a view to the 
special treatment of chiidren so 
afflicted, of whom, in 1911, there were 
17,470 in public and private schools.* 
The “© school nurse " soon followed 
in the wake of the ‘‘ school physi- 
cian,” and has been considered indis- 
pensable since New York City intro- 
duced her in 1902.1 

One direct outcome of this definite 
health-oversight has been the estab- 
lishment of open-air schools, which 
have given many a tuberculous or 
anemic child a new lease on life — 
Providence, Rhode Island, setting an 


* B. Maennel, Auziliary Education, translated 
from the German by Emma Sylvester (1909). 

1 Gulick and Ayres, The Medical Inspection of 
Schools, in Russell Sage Foundation Report for 
1908. 
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example, in 1908, that was followed in 
three short years by 32 other cities.* 
Another outcome has been the play- 
ground movement— 184 cities now 
making “© supervised play " as much 
a province of education as any 
that ministers to intellectual growth 
— under play directors. Sanitation 
and hygiene in general are being 
looked after as never beforej —the 
relations of school architecture and 
hygiene, the needs of underfed chil- 
dren, the abolition of the common 
drinking cup, homely but necessary 
attention to personal cleanliness, 
health, exercise, etc., and a due re- 
gard to sex hygiene.|| 

Beeause no formal religious in- 
struction ean be given in our publie 
schools, and all forms of religious be- 
lief must be respected and tolerated, 
the erroneous impression prevails 
that the spiritual nature of the child 
has been neglected. If this impres- 
sion turns only on the old question of 
** The Bible in the Schools," it is 
still unwarranted, for no law had 


* See а paper by Leonard P. Ayres, Open-Air 
Nchools, in National Education Association Re- 
port for 1911, pp. 898-903. 

t Among many other writings on this subject 
is the chapter on “ Recreation" in Garber, Cur- 
rent Educational Activities, pp. 73-79; Edward 
R. Shaw, School Hygiene (1901); William F. 
Barry, The Hygiene of the Schoolroom (1904). 
A magazine, The Playground, is published by the 
Playground Association of America (New York). 

t Nieholas Murray Butler, Education in the 
United. States, vol. 1., p. 409 et seq. (1900). 

| For a diseussion of the comparatively new 
subject of sex hygiene, see a thoughtful paper 
by Dr. Francis M. Green in Proceedings of the 
National Education Association for 1911, pp. 917- 
925. 
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ever been passed by any State leg- 
islature specifically excluding the 
Bible by name from use in the public 
schools; on the contrary nine States 
have passed mandatory or non-exclu- 
sion laws, and five States permissive 
laws.* But if religion means, or 
leads to, morality, the sentiment is 
utterly untrue; for the moral influ- 
ence of the public school is entirely 
on the side of what Dr. Eliot speaks 
of as the ‘‘ combination of three 
ideals which are the supreme result 
of the best human thinking and feel- 
ing through all recorded time — 
truth, beauty and goodness.’’ 

The Boy Scout movement, school 
banks, self government (one New 
York school, at least, has its own 
** police department ’’) “© street clean- 
ing week," ete, promote frugality, 
self-control, and the civic sense, and 
help to simplify some of the old, 
vexing problems of ““ discipline "' 
which used to find their only solution 
in corporal punishment. This was 
abolished from the New York City 
schools in 1870 and from other 
schools at varying periods. It is 
now the age of better, because more 
indirect, methods; and though there 
are still truants and truancy schools 
in spite of compulsory education 
laws in all northern States and 
many of those of the South, and an 
enrolment in our 60 public reform 


* Paul Monroe (ed.), Cyclopedia of Education, 
vol. i, pp. 370-377 (1911). 

{ John Dewey, Moral Principles in Education 
(1909); George H. Palmer, Ethical and Moral 
Instruction in Schools (1909). 
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sehools, in 1910, of 42,381, there is 
a more hopeful trend, even when the 
reformatory stage is reached, of the 
praetieal psyehologieal treatment of 
delinquents found in such schools as 
the ** George Junior Republic " and 
(in England) of the ** Tiny Town.” 
The psychology of the text book 
has undergone a revolution in the 
last fifty years. On the merely ma- 
terial side this is surprisingly true 
— paper, ink, type and binding. 
Maps, charts and tables are much 
more numerous and accurate; the 
beauty and finish of illustrations are 
of course beyond all comparison with 
those that childish eyes used to con- 
sider works of art; but the great 
advance has been made in the text 
itself. The modern text-book is hu- 
manized; it has been written for the 
purpose of teaching the pupil, and 
not for the purpose of presenting a 
subject; it represents a desire to ad- 
just truths and the presentation of 
truths to the mind of the pupil.t 
The length of the school year 
varies from 70 days in North Caro- 
lina to 190 days in some of the New 
England States. In New York it is 
175. The average length of the 
school year has advanced from 130 
days in 1880 to 155 in 1900. One- 
half of a school month has been 
added in the last decade, which has 
increased educational effectiveness by 


* World's Work (March, 1910); Garber, An- 
nals of Educational Progress, pp. 251-253. 

т Among other authorities, Dexter (History of 
Lducation in the United States, рр. 207-218) 
has a chapter on text books. 
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8 per cent. School hours also vary 
greatly. In some large cities, notably 
New York, where it seems impossible 
to provide full time for all pupils, 
in view of the 25,000 annual addition 
to the school population, half-day 
shifts for many thousands of children 
must be resorted to. The entire sub- 
ject of the school year and school 
hours is inextricably bound up with 
the complexities of child labor legis- 
lation.* 

The number of public school teach- 
ers in 1909 was 506,040. The pro- 
portion of men to women teachers 
has diminished, since 1870, from 40 
to 21 per cent.; in some States it is 
now less than 10 per cent. The av- 
erage monthly salary for men teach- 
ers in 1909 was $63.39, an inerease 
in ten years of $16.86; for women 
teachers in 1909 the average salary 
was $50.08, an inerease of $11.45. In 
New York City the long struggle for 
the principle of ** equal pay for equal 
work ’’ culminated in October of 
1911, under the leadership of Miss 
Grace Strachan, in a successful ver- 
dict; the aldermen still fix the sala- 
ries, but hereafter no discrimination 
сап be made on account of sex. What 
the results will be, no one сап fore- 
tell; if it accelerates the ‘‘ dearth of 
male teachers °° and tends to fur- 
ther ‘‘ feminization,’’t it complicates 
a problem already regarded as suffi- 


* See the Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation on Industrial Education (1910). 

1 Dexter, Educational Progress, p. 180 et seq. 

{ С. Stanley Hall, Feminization in School and 
Home, in World's Work (May, 1908). 
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ciently serious. There are at least 
two possible ameliorations — higher 
salaries for men, and teachers’ pen- 
sions. The latter subject has re- 
ceived increasing attention since 
about 1900, and while in some States 
“© teachers? insurance "' or “© retire- 
ment fund " plans prevail, managed 
by the teachers themselves, the gen- 
eral trend is toward the very logical 
conclusion that the authority paying 
the salaries should pay the pensions 
also.* 

Teachers must themselves be 
taught, and the growth in the num- 
рег of normal schools in the last 
half-century has been larger than the 
growth in any other form of profes- 
sional education. At the close of the 
war there were less than 50; ten years 
later, 66; and in 1911, 288, both 
public and private; there are also 
numerous pedagogical courses in 
high schools, colleges and universi- 
ties. In 1911 there were 84,095 stu- 
dents reported in the normal schools; 
14,680 pursuing normal courses in 
public high schools, and 5,246 in pri- 
vate high schools and academies; in 
colleges and universities, 11,256 in 
the pedagogical departments; bring- 
ing the total up to 115,277. The 
number of normal school graduates 
in 1911 was 16,669. 

Normal schools were, at their incep- 
tion, largely ‘‘ model schools ’’ for 
training in methods, and lay open to 
the peril of imitativeness and undue 


* Report of Commissioner of Education, 1911, 
р. 96-100. 
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emphasis on externals; but now they 
are more concerned with principles of 
pedagogy, the personality of the 
teacher as the supreme force in char- 
acter building, and the ‘‘ psychology 
of the child,’’ — the latter removed as 
far as possible from the theoretical 
realms of ‘‘ metaphysies,"" and trans- 
planted to the enchanted but intensely 
practical field of ‘‘ child-study "' in 
all its fascinating phases.* А much 
more definite relationship has also 
been established between scholastic 
and professional training, to the ad- 
vantage of both. But normal schools 
are not the only source of training 
for teachers. There are teachers’ in- 
stitutest of numerous types — an orig- 
inal, sui generis, American idea— 
conferences, meetings, local or State 
teachers’ associations, summer schools 
in colleges, ‘‘ Chautauquas,’’ and 
special gatherings like those at Peni- 
kese in the 70's, where ‘‘ Louis Agas- 
siz, teacher," was such an inspira- 
tional guide; while extension and cor- 
respondence courses, reading circles, 
visiting days for public school teach- 
ers, and ‘‘ Sabbatical years ’’ for col- 
lege and university professors are 


* W, Preyer, The Mind of the Child (2 vols., 
1888-89); Gustave Leon, The Crowd (1896); 
Edward A, Ross, Social Psychology, especially 
the chapters on “ Suggestibility " (1908); Hugo 
Miinsterburg, Psychology and the Teacher (1909) ; 
John Dewey, How We Think (1910); Edward L. 
''horndyke, The Elements of Psychology (1907); 
and Edwin A. Kirkpatriek, Genetic Psychology 
(1909), are among the many valuable and in- 
teresting books on this subject. 

t Butler, Education in the United States, p. 
382 et seq. 
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among the instrumentalities that keep 
the modern teacher in line with the 
increasing demands of a profession 
which is probably the mightiest exist- 
ing force for the betterment of man.* 

It must be said that many of the 
wonderful advances made in both 
public and private schools do not ap- 
ply, or are sadly deficient, in rural 
schools; and while a great improve- 
ment is now taking place, especially 
through the ‘‘ consolidation ’’ and 
** township ” system, it is true, from 
the very nature of the case, that the 
ordinary country school is yet a far 
cry from the city type. “И is," to 
quote President Cleveland, ‘‘ a con- 
dition, not a theory,’’ that confronts 
the schools in thinly populated dis- 
tricts. Poor or inadequate fieldings, 
too short school terms, low standards 
of qualifications for teachers, defect- 
ive courses of study, inadequate in- 
spection, community indifference, ig- 
norance, parsimony and ultra-conserv- 
atism of school boards, impossibility 
of specialization where pupils are so 
few, and, worst of all, the incubus of 
the once settled conviction, now hap- 
pily passing, that the rural school can- 
not be as proportionally progressive 
in its field as the city school in a more 
fortunate environment, are all respon- 
sible factors in this condition. ‘‘ The 
Committee of Twelve,’’ appointed by 
the National Education Association 
in 1895, made an exhaustive report 

* William C. Ruediger, Agencies for the Im- 
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the Bureau of Education (1911). 
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two years later that throws much 
light on the subject; and the problem 
is being tackled through a multiplic- 
ity of special adaptations, of which 
the model rural school at Macomb, 
Illinois, is an example, whose purpose 
is ** to take up a typical, needy, in- 
efficient country school and build it up 
through all obstacles to the greatest 
possible degree of efficiency for the 
community in which it is located.’’* 

What has been remarked about 
rural schools may also find partial ap- 
plication, though from a different 
point of view, to education in the 
South. Of course the war made havoc 
with education as with everything 
else, so that, at first, recovery was 
tedious and complicated with bi-racial 
problems. But with governmental as 
well as denominational aid, and the 
impetus of great funds, to be referred 
to later, competent leadership is in- 
troducing the ‘‘ New South " to a new 
edueational era, a veritable renais- 
sanee, especially in industrial and vo- 
cational training. 

Negro education in the South was 
initiated by the Freedmen's Bureau, 
created by an aet of Congress in 1865 
and placed under the management of 
General O. O. Howard. In the five 
years of its existence it established 
4,239 colored schools throughout the 
South, with an enrolment of a quarter 

* H. N. Loomis, Normal Schools and the Rural 
School Problem, in the Educational Review (May. 
1910). 

1 ‘The subject is fully and interestingly treated 


in The South in the Building of the Nation, vol. 
X., part iv., pp. 184-427. 
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of a million of pupils, and at a cost of 
$6,513,955. Since then, education of 
the negro has gone steadily forward, 
aided by the Federal and State gov- 
ernments, and philanthropic and re- 
ligious bodies. It now embraces the 
eommon school, normal, professional 
and industrial schools, especially the 
latter, and extends to the high school 
and college. The most successful and 
best known of the negro schools are 
the Hampton Normal and. Agricul- 
tural Institute, founded by Samuel T. 
Armstrong in 1868 (Indians were ad- 
mitted in 1878), and Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, launched on July 4, 
1881.* 

In 1910 there were 1,116,811 negro 
children in average daily attendance 
in the elementary schools of 16 South- 
ern States, an increase of 16 per cent. 
in ten years. In 1911 there was an 
enrolment of 9,641 students in the 150 
colored public high schools of 23 
States reporting to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation — an increase of nearly 60 per 
cent. since 1900; and in the secondary 
and higher schools for negroes (not 
including the publie high schools 
named above) there were 40,945 ele- 
mentary pupils, 23,834 secondary stu- 
dents, and 5,313 students in profes- 
sional and collegiate classes. 

The great ‘‘ Education Funds" 
have been alluded to, of which six 
have been established since the Civil 


* Booker T. Washington, 
Hands. 
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War.* The Peabody fund was started 
in 1867 with a gift of $5,000,000 by 
George Peabody, ‘‘ to promote intel- 
lectual, moral and industrial educa- 
tion in the most destitute portions of 
the Southern States ’’; in 1912, by the 
terms of the gift, the remainder of the 
fund was allotted, and the agency 
ceased to exist. The John F. Slater 
fund for negro education was estab- 
lished in 1882 by a gift of $1,000,000, 
which has been increased by wise 
management to $1,500,000. The Gen- 
eral Education Board, chartered by 
Congress for the purposes of South- 
ern education, received its start from 
John D. Rockefeller, whose further 
gifts have brought its endowment up 
to $30,000,000. The Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing started in 1903 with an endow- 
ment of $10,000,000, whieh the donor 
had increased by 1912 to $22,000,000. 
The Russell Sage Foundation, incor- 
porated in 1907, includes edueation 
as one of the beneficiaries of its $10,- 
000,000 endowment. And in 1907 the 
will of Miss Anna Т. Jeanes, of Phil- 
adelphia, set aside $1,000,000 to the 
very needy field of rural education for 
the Southern negro. 

Although, as General Sherman said, 
“ we have made more than a thousand 
treaties with various Indian tribes 
and never kept one of them," Amer- 
ica eannot be charged with neglect of 
the intellectual welfare of the Indian. 
From very early colonial days, Indian 


* See The South in the Building of the Nation, 
vol. x., chap. xvii., pp. 386-397. 
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schools have been maintained, until 
now practically the entire Indian 
school population is provided for, and, 
except in some mission schools, under 
governmental control. In 1911 there 
were 11,000 Indian children in the 
publie schools of the country; 24,500 
in 223 day schools, 79 reservation 
boarding schools and 35 non-reserva- 
tion schools, and 4,300 in mission 
schools — а total of 39,800, an in- 
crease of 2,000 in one year. The 
whole policy of the Government is 
now directed toward a fusion of In- 
dian educational methods with those 
of the general educational system, in 
view of the fact that, in a few genera- 
tions, the Indian will be entirely fused 
into citizenship. 

The number of pupils in private 
elementary schools, in 1910, was 
1,316,900; and in the 1,979 private high 
schools and academies, in 1911, 130,- 
649 — 61,298 boys and 69,351 girls. 
In college preparatory schools there 
were 16,301 boys and 6,245 girls; total 
22,546. Religious denominations con- 
trol 1,280 of the 1,979 schools. It will 
be readily seen how, whatever the 
raison d'etre that originally prompted 
the establishment of private schools, 
religious preferences and the natural 
desire of many churches for зес- 
tarian instruetion for their children. 
are now prevailing motives. 

Of professional schools, the 193 the- 
ological seminaries had, in 1911, 10,- 
834 students, as against 3,254 students, 
in 80 seminaries, in 1870. One hears 
a great deal about the decreasing 
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number of students preparing for the 
ministry, but statisties do not warrant 
the assumption, for there has been a 
steady growth through all this period, 
though not so large an increase in pro- 
pertion to the population as many 
other schools show. In law schools 
the increase, over the same years, has 
been from 28 to 116; in the number of 
students, from 1,653 to 19,615. Med- 
ical schools, all classes, increased from 
90 in 1880 to 122 in 1911; students, 
from 6,194 in 1870 to 19,146 in 1911. 
In 1873 there were opened 5 schools 
for the training of nurses, in connec- 
tion with general hospitals in as many 
cities; in 1911 there were 1,129 train- 
ing schools, and 32,636 pupils. Dental 
and pharmacy schools show an in- 
erease of about 6,000 students each, 
over the number in their opening 
years; veterinary schools show an in- 
erease of 2,000. 

Industrial schools began with the 
opening of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in 1824; the founding of 
Cooper Institute in 1859, the Pratt 
Institute in 1887; and hundreds of 
schools of like character have fol 
lowed. The introduction into schools 
and colleges of scientific, engineering, 
technological and industrial depart- 
ments or courses, have made the last 
half-century an era of industrial train- 
ing. Trade schools, apprenticeship 
schools, eoóperative schools, continu- 
ation schools,* Young Men’s Chris- 

* Arthur J. Jones, The Continuation School in 


the United States, Bulletin Bureau of Education 
(1907). 
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tian Association classes, textile 
schools, and correspondence schools 
have followed one another in bewil- 
dering array, and stand as a witness 
to the enormous demand of modern 
industry for trained workers. The 
* agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges,’’ the outgrowth of the Morrill 
Act of 1862, have had an almost revo- 
lutionary effect along the lines indi- 
cated. The number of students in this 
class of colleges alone was 89,188, an 
increase of 10.6 per cent. in one year. 
Indeed, the augmented interest in all 
phases of agricultural education is 
one of the most significant and hope- 
ful movements in our recent history. 
In forestry, only short inconsequential 
courses were given in a few agricul- 
tural schools previous to the estab- 
lishment of the Yale Forest School in 
1900. In 1911 there were 18 colleges, 
5 graduate schools, and 2 professional 
schools giving instruction in forestry 
exclusively, while there were at least 
25 college courses in forestry included 
under the general names of botany or 
horticulture. 

From the time when President Gar- 
field — as college president, not Pres- 
ident of the United States — declared 
that there was room in the educational 
system for the practical ‘‘ business 
college,’’ the standard, as well as the 
number, has steadily increased. In 
1911 there were 278,125 enrolled stu- 
dents in 2,966 different schools — 600 
regular commercial schools, 614 pri- 
vate high schools and academies, and 
1,752 public high schools and acad- 
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emies. There should be added be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 students taking 
business courses in normal schools, 
colleges and universities. A new evo- 
lution is taking place which carries 
commercial education into advanced 
fields — the School of Commerce and 
Finance in New York City and the 
Wharton School in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

There is time only for allusion 
to the rapid and remarkable spread of 
the domestic science, * or ‘‘ home mak- 
" idea; to the incorporation of 
military training into public schools 
and colleges, and the interesting New 
York City Nautical School, which, 
since 1875, has been conducted on 
board the St. Mary’s sloop-of-war, an 
annual trans-Atlantic summer cruise 
constituting part of the course of 
training; to the marvelous and far- 
reaching ramifications of art and mu- 
sical education in various courses and 
schools — there being 55,000 students 
in private schools alone, in 1911; nor 
to the humane work for the deaf 
and blind— Miss Winifred Holt’s 
** Lighthouse ° at New York City be- 
ing a peculiarly beneficent phase of 
eare for the latter class. 

It was about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago that James Bryce wrote of 
the American colleges and universi- 
ties: ‘ Of all the institutions of the 
country * * * they are making 
the swiftest progress and have the 
brightest promise for the future. 


ing, 


* Anna M. Cooley, Domestic Art in Women’s 
Education (1911). 
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They are supplying exactly those 
things which European critics have 
hitherto found lacking to America, 
and are contributing to her political 
as well as to her contemplative life 
elements of inestimable worth.’’* 
What he remarked then is infinitely 
nearer the mark to-day, which mere 
statistics for 1911 cannot do more 
than skeletonize when they state that 
in the 145 colleges for men there was 
an undergraduate attendance of 37,- 
144; in the 97 colleges for women, 
18,985; and in the 339 co-educational 
institutions 116,585 — 74,305 men and 
42,280 women. In graduate depart- 
ments there were 10,858 resident stu- 
dents and 970 non-resident. The 
number of colleges has more than 
doubled since the Civil War; the to- 
tal is now 581. The standards of 
admission have been advanced; the 
course of study has been radically 
changed from the early prescribed, 
single course to the elective systems 
of infinite variety, and some recog- 
nized defects of electives are being 
remedied by the well-organized 
grouping of subjects, in which Yale 
took the initiative in 1911; entirely 
new fields for research work have 
been occupied in the universities; 
and efficiency of management has 
been greatly promoted — the selec- 
tion of presidents, for instance, hav- 
ing passed through the clerical and 
scholastie stages to the present ex- 
ecutive qualification. Probably the 
most notable change since 1865, when 


* The American Commonwealth, vol. 11., р. 553. 
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Vassar College was founded, has 
been the rise of colleges for women, 
the admission of women to annexes, 
and the development of the co-educa- 
tional policy.* 

Indirect education, or the exten- 
sion of educational advantages to 
the home and community is of bene- 
ficent and far-reaching purpose. It 
is responsible for the origin of the 
slogan, “а wider use of the school 
plant,’’+ for the present time-waste 
of idle schoolhouses was, in 1912, 
about 64 per cent., which is not only 
a waste but a positive deterioration. 
But a happy change is taking place, 
for when the children scamper glee- 
fully out of many a schoolhouse 
door, other and perhaps more appre- 
ciative classes of persons are ready 
to take their place to the rhythm 
of another slogan —“ the wider 
use of the school idea." The growth 
of the ‘‘ social centre," the ‘‘ civic 
centre," the ‘‘ recreation centre ’’ 
is nothing short of marvelous, and 
its practical applications almost 
numberless. Evening schools, both 
public and private, were multiplied 
with startling rapidity when once 
begun, the pupils in the city public 
evening schools alone numbering 
374,364 in 1910. Evening schools 
were started in a crude way, in the 
50’s, but their famous and modern 
variant, the ‘‘ Continuation School ”’ 
began with the Twentieth century. 


*Marion ‘Talbot, The Education of Women 
(1910). 

+See the book bearing this title, by Clarence 
E. Perry of The Russell Sage Foundation (1910). 
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Summer and vaeation schools of all 
kinds are attended not only by teach- 
ers but by multitudes of others who 
ean find no other leisure for study. 
Free publie lectures, designed pri- 
marily for working men and working 
women, have been established in many 
cities — the first in New York City 
dating back to 1888; in 1910, over a 
thousand different courses and sub- 
jects were attended by nearly a mil- 
lion people. Study clubs and reading 
circles at home and in schoolrooms 
are, again, of almost infinite variety 
and are directed by school authori- 
ties, the university extension system 
or eorrespondenee schools — the lat- 
ter, which is perhaps better adapted 
to individual teaching, being started 
or at least vitalized by the Chautau- 
qua movement in 1879, and given 
special effectiveness by President 
Harper about the same time; teach- 
ing by correspondence is now carried 
on both by such schools, pure and 
simple, and by many colleges and 
universities as a subordinate depart- 
ment. With all these and many other 
opportunities for education of every 
description, there is no longer a 
reason why any individual, home, or 
community should go untaught or un- 
cultured. 

And may there not be a third am- 
plification of our slogan—‘‘ the 
wider influence of American Eduea- 
tion,’’ which is fast extending educa- 
tional benefits to Alaska, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, in fact to all our 
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territorial or colonial possessions. 
And it is within the last half century 
that the educational forces of Chris- 
tian missions* have been developed — 
an increase not unworthy of compari- 
son with our internal, National ex- 
pansion of education; so that it may 
now be truly said that, in the preg- 
nant period we have been reviewing, 
the United States has indeed become 
a great world-power as an educator.t 


*Charles F. Thwing, Education in the Far 
East (1909), and Education in the United States 
Since the Civil War, chap. xiv., pp. 280-304. 

1 Besides the books and reports already re- 
ferred to, a few among the hundreds of works 
of value to all interested in, education may be 
mentioned: G. Stanley Hall, Youth: Its Educa- 
tion, Regimen and Hygiene (1907) and Educa. 
tional Problems (1911); Charles W. Eliot, Edu- 
cational Reform (1905); Herman H. Horne, The 
Philosophy of Education (1904); Charles De. 
Garmo, Principles of Secondary Education (3 
vols., 1907-1910); G. W. A. Luckey, The Pro- 
fessional Training of Secondary Teachers in the 
United States (1903); Samuel T. Dutton, School 
Management (1908); James R. Hughes and L, R. 
Klemm, Progress of Education in the Century 
(1907); Eugene Davenport, Hducation for Effi- 
ciency (1909); Paul Monroe, A Tezt-Book in the 
History of Education (1905); Charles F. Thwing, 
A History of Higher Education in America 
(1906); J. J. Findlay, The School: An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Education (1912); Lida B. 
Earhart, Teaching Children to Study (1909); 
Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, The Individual in the 
Making (1911); Ernest М. Henderson, A Test- 
Book in the Principles of Education (1910); 
William C. Ruediger, The Principles of Education 
(1910); Elmer E. Brown, The Making of our 
Middle Schools (1907); Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
Citizenship and the Schools (1906); Warren R. 
Briggs, Modern American School Buildings 
(1902); Fletcher B. Dressler, American School- 
houses (1910); Edmund M. Wheelwright, Schoot 
Architecture (1901); Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 
xxxlii, no. i. (1909) ; F. T. Carleton, Education 
and [ndustrial Evolution (1908). 
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RELIGION, 


CHAPTER II. 
1865 — 1912. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS IDEALS AND THE GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Our third religious revival and its effects — The religious revival of 1875-1880 — Materialism, rationalism, and 
scepticism as modifiers of religious thought — The consequent change in church activity — Relative 


denominational growth —- Religious statistics. 


Religion had entered so thoroughly 
into our National life during the first 
half of the Nineteenth century that it 
was not disturbed by the Civil War 
as it had been by the Revolution of 776. 
There were, to be sure, sharp cleav- 
ages North and South in most of the 
denominations, owing to the slavery 
question, and, when the final appeal to 
arms came, the dissevered branches 
were found standing in political align- 
ment with the section in which they 
existed; but both were still in unison 
in their religious faiths and doctrines. 
A little before the outbreaking of the 
war (in 1858) occurred what is con- 
sidered as the third great religious 
revival in the history of this country. 
It was marked by all the intensity of 
purpose that characterized the two 
preceding revivals (in 1740 and 1792), 
but it differed from them as the people 
of the Nineteenth century differed 
from those of the Highteenth. With 
no less earnestness and devotion on 
the part of its promoters, it was more 
self-restrained and less demonstra- 
tive. А particular feature of this 


movement was the union of the lead- 
ing evangelical denominations in its 
support, a union the like of which had 
not been known since the beginning 
of the century. One effect of this re- 
vival was that it placed the churches 
in an advanced position of general 
religious interest and enabled them 
better to withstand the generally sub- 
versive influences of war in the years 
immediately following. The exigen- 
cies of the war served also to awaken 
Christian sympathy and to unite the 
Nation in the bonds of mutual interest 
and activity in humanitarian meas- 
ures for the care of the soldiers in the 
field. Remarkable work of this kind, 
on a scale never before known in 
modern warfare, was carried on by 
the various State soldiers’ aid associa- 
tions, the Christian Commission, the 
National Sanitary Association in be- 
half of the Union army, and by simi- 
lar organizations for the soldiers of 
the Confederacy. 

Another effect of this revival was 
the increased fraternity of the great 
religious bodies, and this, too, was 
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made stronger and more healthful by 
the elose association of the humani- 
tarian activities of the Civil War. The 
spirit of religious freedom, already 
fully established, grew strong in this 
period. It manifested itself in many 
church divisions and, at the same time, 
in increased religious toleration. 
Thus the Congregationalists of New 
England could calmly discuss the new 
teachings of Horace Bushnell, while 
other schisms were regarded with 
more leniency than was possible a 
century earlier. The organization of 
the Free Religious Association in 
Boston in 1867, the advance in Uni- 
tarian and Universalist doctrines, the 
withdrawal of Henry Ward Beecher 
and the Plymouth Church from the 
local Congregational Association in 
1882; these and similar movements 
in the two decades following the Civil 
War did not put their leaders outside 
the pale of Christianity. 

A fourth great National revival, led 
by the famous evangelists Moody and 
Sankey (1875-1880), again stirred the 
National conscience and stimulated 
religious life. In general character, 
this was not unlike the revival of 20 
years before, but it was probably more 
effective in winning converts and in 
quickening the churches of all leading 
denominations. The powerful evan- 
gelistic oratory of Moody and the 
singularly winning pathos of Sankey’s 
singing exercised a powerful influence 
upon the people. Church membership 
largely increased and interest in 

Vou. X —29 
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things divine became more wide- 
spread and more intense. 

But there was another influence at 
work in this period which for a time 
seemed to threaten the foundation of 
religious faith and ultimately made a 
deep and abiding impress on religious 
life and thought. A wave of scepti- 
eism swept over the country, espe- 
cially among the educated classes. 
Paine’s Age of Reason was resur- 
rected and Voltaire and Rousseau 
were re-read, and all three exercised a 
strong influence upon the thought of 
the period. The authenticity of the 
Bible as a historical document and its 
infallibility as a divine revelation 
were called in question. Renan and 
Strauss, then the leaders in the new 
school of Biblical-historical criticism, 
had thousands of readers. The pure 
materialism of science, as set forth by 
Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley and others, 
planted in the minds of students 
doubts concerning the accuracy of the 
Bible in its historical annals and its 
divine authority in matters of the- 
ology. Agnosticism and atheism flour- 
ished. Free thought societies sprang 
up and free thought — that is, anti- 
Christian — books and periodicals 
were extensively read. Men like In- 
gersoll, who denounced Christianity 
by written and spoken word, had 
many followers and exercised much 
influence. Materialistic views of life 
were adopted by a very considerable 
portion of the people. 


То what extent this intellectual 
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movement has permanently affected 
the cause of religion is still problemat- 
ical. It led, however, to a period of 
controversy and schism. Free think- 
ing writers put out books attacking 
the validity of the Scriptures, and 
Christian apologists energetically de- 
fended the faith. A new school of 
historical criticism of the Bible sprang 
up, first in Germany and then in Eng- 
land and the United States. Purely 
speculative atheism and agnosticism 
did not succeed in establishing them- 
selves, but the examination of the 
foundations of religious belief in the 
light of modern science, archeological 
discoveries, and historical investiga- 
tions did not cease. On the contrary, 
it extended from without to within the 
church, and in the latter part of the 
century some of the most radical ex- 
ponents of latter-day criticism of the 
theological tenets of the old-time 
Christianity were found in the pro- 
fessors’ chairs of theological semi- 
naries and the pulpits of the church. 
Heresy trials were not infrequent and 
the higher criticism was a burning 
question in nearly all the leading evan- 
gelical denominations. The trials of 
David Swing by the Presbyterians of 
Chicago in 1874; of H. W. Thomas by 
the Methodists of Chicago in 1881; 
and, in subsequent years, of Professor 
Charles W. Briggs, of the Presby- 
terian Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, and Professor 
Hinckley J. Mitchell, of the Methodist 
Boston Theological Seminary — these 
and others of like character indicate 
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to what an extent modern criticism 
has invaded the fold of theology, com- 
pelling the conservative element of the 
church strenuously to combat views 
deemed destructive of the faith. 

To what extent the church generally 
in its entire membership was affected 
by this modern thought is difficult — 
perhaps impossible — to determine ac- 
curately. That it has helped to bring 
about some change in religious 
thought and faith cannot be doubted. 
Many Christian writers have ех- 
pressed views on this point similar to 
those of Leonard W. Bacon, who (in 
his History of American Christianity) 
commented upon the fact that religion 
is now ‘‘ less pietistic and contem- 
plative than it once was." In the past 
the individual Christian was bound 
to his theology, was much concerned 
about his own salvation, contem- 
plated the mysteries of the cross and 
of divine nature, and engaged in 
pietistie speculation concerning the 
human will, the love and power of 
God, and the future life. Now, 
though religious faith may be as 
strong as ever with him, he lays less 
stress upon theology pure and simple, 
and, as Dr. Bacon has said, upon 
pietistic contemplation, and dwells 
more upon good works, 

This changed and still changing 
religious ideal has been evidenced to a 
marked degree in the increasing activ- 
ity of the church in the great modern 
humanitarian movements, in which it 
has never engaged to such an extent 
as in the closing years of the Nine- 
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teenth century and the opening years 
of the T'wentieth. Its practical work, 
where religion is joined with secular 
edueation and improvement, with 
social and moral reform, with the 
material and intellectual uplifting of 
mankind, is seen in many organiza- 
tions (such as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associatior, men’s clubs and 
brotherhoods) which, under church 
inspiration, have come into existence 
since 1865. In missionary work, home 
and foreign, the energy of the church 
has never ceased, although the work 
had been divided among various or- 
ganizations along denominational 
lines. Prohibition and other temper- 
ance reforms have been advanced 
mainly by religionists, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union having 
been especially prominent in this field. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, starting in the United States soon 
after the middle of the Nineteenth cen- 
tury, has attained to large proportions 
in membership, in varied activities, 
and in influence in the ensuing 50 
years and more. The young people’s 
societies have been a notable develop- 
ment in the evangelical church. The 
Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor was founded in 1881 and 
within a few years extended to all 
parts of the United States, with a 
membership of over 3,000,000. Other 
denominational organizations of sim- 
ilar nature—the Epworth League of 
the Methodists, the Westminster 
League of the Presbyterians, the 
Luther League of the Lutherans, the 
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St. Andrews Brotherhood of the Epis- 
copalians, the Baptist Young People’s 
Union, and others—followed the 
Christian Endeavor. To-day these 
societies have a membership of over 
5,000,000. 

Incomplete religious statistics were 
gathered in the census of 1850. In 
1880 a mass of information was ac- 
quired, but no complete results were 
available. Figures relating to this 
subject prior to 1890 are largely esti- 
mated or conjectural, being based 
more or less on incomplete reports 
(not always accurate) drafted by the 
respective church organizations. In 
1890, for the first time in the history 
of the Government, an attempt was 
made to secure a religious census of 
the country that should be both ac- 
curate and comprehensive. Accord- 
ing to this census, there were then 42 
main denominations, but several of 
these had branches that were inde- 
pendent in administration, even 
though not in doctrine or policy and, 
so listed, the number becomes 143. 

The largest church then was the 
Roman Catholic, with 9,196 priests, 
10,276 organizations, 8,816 church edi- 
fices, and 6,257,871 communicants. 
Next in size came the Baptists, with 
25,646 ministers, 43,029 organizations, 
27,789 church edifices, and 3,717,969 
communicants; the Methodists, with 
30,000 ministers, 51,489 organizations, 
46,138 church edifices, and 4,589,284 
communicants; the Presbyterians, 
with 10,448 ministers, 13,476 organiza- 
tions, 12,469 church edifices, and 1,- 
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278,332 communicants; the Lutherans, 
with 4,591 ministers, 8,598 organiza- 
tions, 6,701 church edifices, and 1,231,- 
072 communicants. Only three other 
denominations recorded a member- 
ship of over 500,000 — the Disciples of 
Christ, with 641,051; the Protestant 
Episcopal, with 540,509; and the 
Congregational, with 512,771. In 
all the denominations the total num- 
ber of ministers was 111,036; organ- 
izations, 165,297 ; church edifices, 142,- 
639; communicants, 20,618,307. The 
churches had a seating capacity of 
43,596,378. The total value of church 
property was $679,694,439, of which 
the Methodists held $132,140,179; the 
Roman Catholics, $118,371,366; the 
Presbyterians, $94,869,097; the Prot- 
estant Episcopalians, $82,835,418; the 
Baptists, $82,392,423. Only one other 
denomination held property valued 
above $20,000,000 — the Mennonites, 
with $35,060,354. 

Between 1890 and 1900 there was a 
large increase in the number of 
Christian Scientists and a smaller 
increase in the membership of the 
Adventists, Mormons, and the German 
Baptists. The Roman Catholic 
Church was still numerically the 
strongest, followed in order by the 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and Lutherans. The rise and phe- 
nomenal growth of the Christian 
Science Church, founded by a woman 
in 1866, was a conspicuous event in 
the religious history of this period. 

According to the latest statistics the 
religious denominations of the United 
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States with their ministers, churches 
and communicants were: 


Denomination Ministers Churches Members 
Adventist ........ 1,153 2,488 95,646 
ВАТРЕ ез бе. 40,011 55,810 5,774,066 
Apostolic .... T 33 24 4,921 
Buddhist 15 74 3,165 
Brethren 

(Dunkard) ..... 3,429 1,188 122,847 
Brethren 

ТЕНЬ) ‚...._ ат оь 403 10,566 
Brethren (River) .. 220 102 4,847 
Catholic Eastern... 233 240 385,000 
Roman Catholic.... 17,109 13,685 12,304,173 
Polish Catholic .... 2 24 15,473 
Reformed Catholic. . 7 6 2,100 
Christadelphian ...  ...... 70 1,412 
Christian ......... 993 1,229 87,478 
Christian Catholic. , 35 17 5.865 
Christian Scientist. 2,208 1,104 85,096 
Christian Union.... 295 287 18,905 
Church of God..... 509 595 41,475 
Садиев of the Liv- 

О mes 101 68 4,286 
Chutes of New Jeru- 

Ст соро MEE 132 152 9,314 
Commuristic So- 

ЧИН ИИ О, 22 2,272 
Congregational ... 6,045 6,050 141,400 
Disciples of Christ. 8,545 13,929 1,519,774 
Evangelical ...-... 1,489 2,654 182,065 
Faith Associations. 241 146 9,572 
Free санаш 7128 

Church . 0 1 1,835 
INANE pono sot 1,456 1,097 123,718 
Friends of the 

"Петре. 2 3 376 
German Evangelical 

Protestant ...... 59 66 34,704 
German Evangelical 

Е" 1,024 1,314 236,615 
Jewish Congrega. 

ШЕ c ооу 1,084 1,769 143,000 
Latter Day Saints. 2,483 1,350 400,650 
плена ......... 8,659 13,802 2,243,486 
Swedish Evang'cal. 528 423 58,000 
Mennonite ........ 1,008 66 55.007 
Methodist ........ 42,199 61,191 6,596.168 
Moravian.......... 136 13 18,711 
Nong sectarian Bible 

SP IU S 50 204 6,396 
Е axe pg 815 458 21.420 
Presbyterian ...... 13,342 16,456 1,920,765 
Prot. Episcopal.... 5.380 7,652 38.39 
Reformed ......... 2110 2,619 448,190 
Salvationists ...... 3,196 916 26.215 
Sehwenkfeldlan ... 6 8 850 
Social Brethren.... 15 17 1,262 
Society for Ethical 

Culture n eeen 7 6 2,450 
SpintuBMstt....... _...... 1,000 150.000 

Uoc 1 C а 114 3.100 
United Brethren ... 2,193 4,266 303.319 
Unitarian ........ 558 482 10,542 
Universalist ...... 730 881 52,150 
Independent Congre- 

gations ......... 267 879 48,673 

Total ........ 170,158 218,147 85,332,776 


Several of these denominations are 
subdivided into from two to twenty 
or more branches. For example: the 
Baptist, with 15; the Mennonite, with 
13; the Methodist, with 19; the Pres- 
byterian and the Lutheran with 12 
each. The foregoing figures of mem- 
bership include actual members of 
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Protestant churches, and of Catholies, 
both communicants and unconfirmed 
minors of Catholic families. The 
total seating capacity of the church 
edifices was 43,560,063 in 1890, 58, 
536,830 in 1906, and over 60,000,000 in 
1912. In 1912 the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy in the United States соп- 
sisted of three cardinals, 13 arch- 
bishops and 94 bishops. 'Тһе bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
including those in foreign missionary 
fields, numbered 111. The bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in its 
various branches, including those in 
foreign missionary fields, numbered 
ТЇ. 

А comparison of the figures of 1890 
with those given above would seem to 
show that Christianity in the United 
States not only grew in actual mem- 
bership, but had also an inereased per- 
centage of growth in comparison with 
the population. In 1890 the church 
members (20,618,307) were 32 5/6 per 
cent. of the population (62,947,714), 
while in 1910 the church members (34,- 
517,377) were 37 1/3 per cent. of the 
population (91,972,266). The growth 
in population in these two decades 
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was 32 2/8 per cent., while the growth 
in church membership was 65 per cent. 
The complete accuracy of these con- 
clusions may be questioned, for the 
comparisons are made of figures de- 
rived from two dissimilar sources — 
government enumerators and church 
officers. That population is in excess 
of census figures is generally ad- 
mitted, while it is also conceded that 
church authorities do not undercount 
their supporters. Still, actual and 
comparative increase, as given above, 
probably represents the general state 
of things with tolerable accuracy. At 
any rate, the exhibit is interesting and 
suggestive.* 


* Daniel Dorchester, Christianity in tke United 
States (New York, 1888); Henry M. Dexter, The 
Congregationalism of the Last 300 Years (New 
York, 1880) ; H. K. Carroll, The Religious Forces 
of the United. States, in American Church History 
series, vol. 1. (New York, 1893); Leonard W. 
Bacon, A History of American Christianity, in 
American Church History, series, vol. xiii. (New 
York, 1897) ; United States census reports, 1850, 
1860, 1870, 1890, 1900, 1910; American Church 
History (13 vols. New York, 1893-1897) ; I. D. 
Rupp, Religious Denominations in ihe United 
States (Philadelphia, 1871); state, county and 
city histories; sectarian histories of the different 
denominations; collections and proceedings of his- 
torical societies; year books of the different 
denominations. 
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CHAPTER III. 
1865—1912. 


MODERN TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE." 


Lack of perspective for characterizing this period of American literature — The four representative names of 
the period — The changing conception of demoeracy in Lowell and Whitman — The still newer democracy 
of recent writers — Literary progress and retrogression — The democratization of recent literature — The 
high average of literary technique — The dearth of truly great literary productions since Uncle Tom's Cabin 
— The “uplift movement " reflected in our literature — General reflections. 


It is not easy to say what word or 
words the future historian of Ameri- 
ean literature will employ in order to 
designate the period from the death of 
Lincoln in 1865 to that of Mark Twain 
in 1910. Perhaps, with his better per- 
spective, he will see that more years 
must be added if he would obtain a 
period based upon logical reasons 
rather than upon mere expediency or 
convenience. On the other hand, he 
may find that somewhere within these 
45 years a new note is struck, a new 
direction taken, and he may conclude 
to begin a fresh period with the year 
1901 — the first of the Twentieth cen- 
tury. The argument is certainly quite 
conceivable that, with the  begin- 
ning of the new century, the ‘‘ civic 
note," which some authorities have 
held to be the chief characteristic of 
our literature from its inception, took 
on a deeper tone, vibrated more 
strenuously, sounded more insistently 
upon the ears of the Nation and of the 
world. It is even conceivable that 


* Prepared for this History by William P. 
Trent, Professor of English Literature, Columbia 
University. 


our historian of the future might en- 
title one of his chapters ‘‘ The Period 
of True Democracy, 1901 — ’’, or that 
he might show his bias by employing 
the less complimentary designation, 
** The Day of the Muck-Rakers.’’ 

Fortunately, however, it does not 
fall to our lot to occupy the authorita- 
tive, albeit somewhat uncomfortable, 
seat of the historian. We are on our 
feet, and but a small part of the thick, 
hurrying crowd. The best we can do, 
and the most that can be expected of 
us, is quietly to elbow our way out 
and to stand for a moment to one side, 
recalling some impressions of the 
march we have been making and com- 
menting upon the salient features of 
the motley procession that is scurry- 
ing past. 

One impression — perhaps the most 
important we shall receive — is borne 
in upon us by the glimpse we have 
had, through their names, of three 
striking figures — all of them impor- 
tant contributors to American litera- 
ture, two of them Presidents of the 
United States, and one of them, in the 
opinion of many of his admirers, as 
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clearly the greatest author of the 
epoch we are considering as he is 
easily the most cosmopolitanly famous 
of modern American writers pure and 
simple — that is, of men whose fame 
rests primarily upon the written word. 
Lincoln, Mark Twain, Roosevelt — 
whatever else these three names may 
stand for, they plainly stand for that 
subtle, indefinable something known as 
Amerieanism. Add to them a fourth 
name, that of Walt Whitman, who in 
some senses (though not so completely 
as Lincoln), belongs to what is often 
regarded as the Golden Age of 
our literature, the period from 1830 
to 1865. His fame is a matter of 
some forty years’ standing and, like 
the fame of the three men to whom we 
have added him, is racily American. 
Set these four men over against the 
chief representatives of our older 
literature and note the contrast. Ir- 
ving, Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, 
Lowell — every one of them (including 
Poe), was truly American in heart and 
mind; yet is there not a raciness — а 
tang — about the Americanism of 
Lincoln, Whitman, Mark Twain and 
Roosevelt that is either not distin- 
guishable or else less clearly discern- 
ible in the Amerieanism of the elder 
group? We are not surprised, for ex- 
ample, to learn that in the original 
series of the English Men of Letters, 
edited by John Morley, a volume on 
Hawthorne was included. The inclu. 
sion of a volume on Whitman in the 
later series seems more of a tour de 
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force. The period since the Civil War, 
whatever else it has done for our 
literature, has surely intensified its 
national character. Precisely how it 
has accomplished this result is some- 
thing for the future masters of criti- 
cism to ponder over; but we may be 
very certain that the great writers of 
the early years of the Republic, from 
Franklin to Hawthorne, played an im- 
portant part in bringing about the 
transformation. 

The truth of this last statement be- 
comes obvious after a moment's sur- 
vey of the career of Lowell, who was 
born the same year as Whitman and 
died less than a year before him. The 
first series of the Biglow Papers could 
not well be mistaken for anything but 
an American product; yet, if the 
author's point of view had been that of 
the entire American people, the his- 
tory of the Nation as a whole might 
have been greatly changed. Right or 
wrong, that point of view was com- 
paratively sectional A generation 
later, who was better capable of strik- 
ing the true American note than 
Lowell? Witness the notable address 
on ‘‘ Democracy "' delivered at Man- 
chester, England, in 1884. The great 
struggle of the 60's did more than 
liberate the slaves; it eventually liber- 
ated the American mind from section- 
alism. The earlier struggle of the 
40's and the period of territorial de- 
velopment that followed it expanded 
the American mind and more or less 
freed it from provincialism and со- 
lonialism. Liberation and expansion 
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are the key-notes of the later prose 
work of Lowell, and they are seen to 
some extent in his poetry, although 
the latter in the main is less significant 
inits Americanism. They are the key- 
notes also of the entire work of Whit- 
man and, indeed, of the whole litera- 
ture of the period with which we are 
here concerned. 

But while the phrase ‘‘ a liberated 
and expanded Americanism ’’ may be 
of service in helping us to character- 
ize the spirit of our latter-day litera- 
ture, a moment’s reflection may 
cause us to ask whether it carries us 
sufficiently far in our analysis and 
whether it is adequate to our pur- 
poses when we attempt a char- 
acterization of the literature of the 
entire period, All the names we have 
cited are those of true Americans 
whose genius has been increasingly 
subject to liberation and expansion. 
Most of them have stood for democ- 
racy and have sounded the ** civic 
note ’’ in their writings. But is there 
not a marked difference between the 
democracy of Lowell and that of 
Roosevelt, and is not the democracy 
of the latter particularly character- 
istic of the literature produced dur- 
ing, let us say, the last ten years of 
our period — that is, the first decade 
of the Twentieth century? 

It seems almost certain that this 
question must be answered in the af- 
firmative. Whatever else they were, 
the great Americans of the last cen- 
tury were individualists, and their 
political ideas, while taking account 
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of the people, emphasized the powers 
and duties of the chosen representa- 
tives of the people — that is, were on 
the whole individualistic. The most 
conspicuous American of our own 
day, on the other hand, although dis- 
playing in his every word and action 
a marked individuality, is far from 
being an individualist in his political 
theories and his public activities. For 
him, as for most Americans, the voice 
of the people is in a larger sense than 
ever before the voice of God. The 
representative is much more the peo- 
ple’s mouthpiece than a truly con- 
stituent part of an ideal system of 
government — а man of powers com- 
mensurate with his responsibilities. 
We may resolutely decline to use the 
epithets ‘‘ socialistic ’’ and ** collec- 
tivistic ’’ in connection with the po- 
litical, economic, and social evolution 
that has taken place in America in 
the last two decades; but we shall be 
blind if we fail to recognize the fact 
that, with the breaking down of sec- 
tionalism, with the enormous growth 
of our population resulting in the oc- 
cupation, more or less adequate, of 
our continental domain, and with the 
acquisition of insular possessions, the 
American people has been welded into 
a more compact, articulate, and self- 
regulated mass of human beings with 
approximately common thoughts and 
purposes than any political observer 
of 1865, the year of Appomattox, 
could have regarded as possible. The 
day of the individual and the class is 
far from over, but its sun has passed 
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the meridian. The day of the popu- 
lar mass is not yet fully upon us, but 
its sun—for in political astronomy 
the sight of two suns at one time is 
not an unusual phenomenon — is well 
above the horizon. 

Are these reflections out of place 
in a sketch of the evolution of recent 
American literature? It would seem 
not, when we consider that from the 
earliest colonial period our literature 
has faithfully reflected the political, 
economic and social ideals of our peo- 
ple. The chief literary monuments 
of the Seventeenth and early High- 
teenth centuries were those of a Con- 
gregational aristocracy in New Eng- 
land and of an agricultural aristoc- 
racy in the South. The chief literary 
monuments of the end of the Eigh- 
teenth and the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth centuries were the writings of 
the founders of the Republie, of the 
exponents of a representative de- 
mocracy organized into a federation 
of States. With the advent of Irving, 
Cooper and Bryant the esthetic value 
of our literature was greatly in- 
creased, but its value as a stimulus to 
the civic virtues was at least equally 
augmented. With the next genera- 
tion this phenomenon was repeated 
on a larger scale, the poetry of Long- 
fellow and Whittier and the ethical 
essays of Emerson cooperating with 
the orations of Webster to develop 
throughout the North and West a ho- 
mogeneous population of clear intel- 
ligence, glowing patriotism, and act- 
ive civic spirit. The fact that Poe 
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and Hawthorne stood somewhat 
apart from this development of ** citi- 
zen literature," and that it is pre- 
cisely these two writers in whom we 
discover our two greatest literary art- 
ists, does not vitiate the truth of the 
contention that from the founding of 
Jamestown to the outbreak of the 
Civil War our men of letters were, 
first and foremost, truly democratic 
citizens utilizing their special gifts 
for the welfare of the country as a 
whole, rather than artists shutting 
themselves up with their dreams in 
isolated, enchanted towers of their 
own conceiving. 

When the war was well over and 
the worst of the period of reconstruc- 
tion was behind the united Nation, 
we celebrated worthily the centenary 
of our founding. Perhaps, since 
many of our greatest authors were 
still living and writing, we did not 
clearly perceive that the generation 
which was born and had grown up in 
the midst of the dissensions that led 
to the war, did not count among its 
writers men equal to those who had 
given America, or, speaking more 
strictly, New England, the Golden 
Age of its literature. Bayard Taylor, 
for example, true poet and versatile 
man of letters though he was, never 
fully realized his ambition to secure 
a place beside Longfellow and Whit- 
tier and Lowell. His friends, Aldrich, 
Stoddard, and Stedman, despite 
worthy achievements, were also ham- 
pered in their race for their high ar- 
tistic goal. Yet there was progress 
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as well as retrogression, and, as for- 
merly, our literature went hand in 
hand with our National development. 

Scarcely had the smoke of the bat- 
tlefields cleared away before an un- 
wonted spirit of literary activity be- 
came manifest in the South. The 
year 1867 saw the first book of Sid- 
ney Lanier, and in the few years that 
remained to him he gave his native 
section and his country a small body 
of true poetry, one of the few notable 
eontributions to the higher forms of 
literature made by the Nation in the 
last 50 years. Soon he was followed 
by writers of prose fiction — John- 
ston, Harris, Cable and their success- 
ors — who interpreted to a sympa- 
thetie publie the spirit of their little 
understood section, thus making for 
National union and broad patriotism. 
Meanwhile, marking both the growth 
of the West and the increasing pre- 
dominance of prose over poetry as a 
literary medium for а newspaper and 
magazine reading publie, three new 
writers had begun careers destined to 
be of great distinetion — Samuel L. 
Clemens, better known as ‘‘ Mark 
Twain," Bret Harte, representing 
the westward expansion of the Na- 
tion, and William Dean Howells, rep- 
resenting both an intensified interest 
in our National life and a eosmopoli- 
tan absorption of the best theories 
and methods of literary art then cur- 
rent in the world at large. Any view 
of these men which confines itself to 
their individual books or considers 
them only as representatives of 
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elasses of writers — that sees, for ex- 
ample, in Mark Twain only our great- 
est humorist and in Mr. Howells only 
our chief writer of realistic fiction — 
is misleading through its narrowness. 
These authors and those they have in- 
fluenced are, above all, representative 
of the attainment by our literature of 
what may be called a continental qual- 
ity, so far as concerns its breadth, 
and of a truly National or racial qual- 
ity, so far as concerns its depth of 
spirit. 

The period from 1865 to 1900, dur- 
ing which all the writers just named 
did their most characteristic work, 
saw also the development of less dis- 
tinctively American elements in our 
literature than those represented by 
the exponents of the new South and 


.West and of the old North and East, 


as these regions were interpreted by 
writers of local fiction using realistic 
methods. It used to be customary to 
couple the names of Mr. Howells and 
Mr. Henry James and also to speak of 
the latter as the chief representative 
of international fiction; but the evolu- 
tion of the author of Daisy Miller and 
Washington Square seems to show 
that, at bottom, he represents for 
American literature that development 
of artistic self-consciousness and that 
intensified interest in psychology 
which are characteristic of latter-day 
literature throughout the world. It is 
this that makes Mr. James really in- 
ternational or cosmopolitan rather 
than the facts that America has long 
since ceased to be his home and that 
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his chief characters are often Ameri- 
cans sojourning abroad. It was al- 
most inevitable that our modern em- 
phasis upon our local and National 
life should have eaused some writers 
to reach out in the direction of the 
exotic and the introspective. They are 
exceptions that prove the rule, though 
the rule scarcely needs the proof they 
afford. The spread of our newspapers 
and the greater interest taken by them 
in literature, the rise of the cheap 
magazine, the widely diffused move- 
ment for the creation and support of 
a native drama, the partial success of 
the efforts for better laws of copy- 
right, the addition of English and 
American literature to the school 
curriculum, and the great prevalence 
of the publie school system — these 
and similar phenomena may fairly be 
said to have necessitated, not only the 
liberation and expansion of our 
National literature during the past 
four decades, but also its unparalleled 
quantitative and qualitative growth. 

The last sentence suggests the pro- 
priety of asserting that the democrati- 
zation of our recent literature is as 
marked as its National liberation and 
expansion. Ours is essentially a lit- 
erature designed for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. There are no 
giants among our men of letters, but 
there is a truly extraordinary number 
of writers that really count. Never 
before was the average of style so 
high — whether in newspapers, or 
magazines, or books. Even in poetry, 
with its restricted rewards both in 
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money and in reputation, the advance 
made in technique during the last 
generation has been remarkable, and 
it has been confined to no one section 
of the country, as any compiler of а 
sectional anthology сап testify. Pub- 
lishers know, through the reports of 
their readers, that one of their chief 
difficulties lies in the fact that now-a- 
days eomparatively few manuscripts 
are really bad, and that a formidable 
number аге fairly good — good 
enough at least to demand considera- 
tion. But with all this improvement 
in style, with the equally remarkable 
spread of literary ambition through 
all elasses and all parts of the country, 
the number of contributors to creative 
literature of high merit and presump- 
tive permanence does not seem to be 
embarrassingly large. It is not sur- 
prising that when the tidal wave of 
the *'best sellers " receded, few 
traces of its presence were left in the 
shape of deposits upon the shores of 
time. But it is disconcerting to look 
back over a period of more than a 
generation and discover how few 
novels and collections of short stories 
and volumes of poetry a young man 
or woman eager for eulture must be 
advised to read. "There are literally 
hundreds of volumes and scores of 
writers he or she may read with profit 
and pleasure; there are many books 
which one ought to read if one wishes 
to be cognizant of the best that one’s 
countrymen are saying, thinking and 
doing; but to be posted about one's 
eountry and to spend one's time not 
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unpleasantly and not unprofitably will 
scarcely seem to the true lover of 
literature the proper be-all and end-all 
of his literary existence. 

What the true lover of literature is 
forever seeking is the masterpiece that 
gives rapture, the work that approxi- 
mates perfection and is sui generis, 
the book that takes its place of divine 
right among the classics of its kind — 
in a word, the creation of authentic 
genius. The patriotic American look- 
ing back upon the literary productivity 
of his country for the past half- 
century may ‘‘ point with pride ''— 
to hundreds of conscientious and 
creditable minor poets, to a large 
number of talented novelists and 
writers of short stories, to an army 
of versatile miscellaneous writers of 
ability — journalists in the main — 
and to a fairly imposing array of ex- 
cellent scholars, competent and in a 
few cases brilliant crities, conscien- 
tious historians, some working on a 
large and some on a minute scale, and 
finally to an inereasing and important 
elass of what we may conveniently 
designate as “© sociological writers."' 
These men and women — for in the 
literature of our period the American 
woman both as reader and as writer 
has more than held her own with the 
American man — have done a truly 
noteworthy work in lifting the mass 
of our literature to a comparatively 
high level of excellence; they have 
made it perhaps the most extraor- 
dinarily efficient instrument for the 
spread of popular, democratic culture 
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—by means of newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, lectures, libraries, schools 
and universities, literary clubs and 
theatres — that has ever been known 
in the world. But it may be doubted, 
with regret, whether they have often 
stirred the pulses or thrilled the 
hearts of those lovers of literature 
who, having been born liege subjects 
of the Muses and having trained their 
taste upon the supreme classics of the 
ages, are forever demanding from the 
books they read that truly aristocratic 
virtue, the power to produce rapture. 
We have done well in our literary 
evolution during the past half cen- 
tury, we have probably done all that 
was humanly possible through litera- 
ture to lift the masses of our hetero- 
geneous population and to weld them 
into a united people of high aspira- 
tions, we have made literature, as 
never before, subserve the greatest 
good of the greatest number; but in 
the service of literature in and for it- 
self and in the interests of those to 
whom it is not only the greatest of the 
arts but the very breath of their be- 
ing, we have done—to put it mildly— 
not superlatively well. We have added 
to our territorial possessions, we 
have distributed the products of our 
invention and our industry through- 
out the world, we have helped to feed 
the nations, we have been aggressive 
expounders of American ideas, we 
have won respect for our art and 
science and stimulated foreign in- 
terest in our literature; but we have 
produced, apparently, no book of 
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world-wide importance since Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. Perhaps, when we re- 
fleet that the two greatest writers of 
very modern times seem to be а Nor- 
wegian and a Russian, we may console 
ourselves with the thought that we 
are at least no worse off than most of 
the older countries of Europe in re- 
spect to our lack of great representa- 
tive writers, and that, of all nations, 
we are probably the best off in respect 
to the beneficent influence of our 
literature upon the masses. The fact 
remains, however, that the material 
aspects of our civilization are still 
those that most impress the world at 
large. 

But we seem to have wandered far 
away from the question whether the 
literature of the past decade is not 
clearly differentiated from that of the 
preceding generation, which saw the 
decline of the New England school of 
writers, the rise of the South and the 
West in literature, and the practical 
supremacy of New York, if not as a 
true literary centre, at least as the 
home of the chief magazines and pub- 
lishing houses — that is to say, as the 
literary emporium of the country. 
Perhaps we have not wandered so far 
away from this question, after all. 
The statement that it is the material 
aspects of our civilization that most 
impress the world at large suggests 
the question— the very important 
question — whether it is these aspects 
that most impress ourselves. And the 
answer to this question, with its vital 
bearing upon our future literature, 


must surely be that, while the materiai 
aspects of our civilization do greatly 
impress us, they impress us with an 
increasing sense of dissatisfaction, 
not to say dread, which in time pro- 
duces a determination to dress the 
balance, to reduce our material in- 
terests to their proper subjection to 
our spiritual interests —in brief, to 
purify and elevate our democracy. 
This sense of moral responsibility for 
our own prosperity, this determina- 
tion to purify our democracy, this in- 
creasing realization of the need of con- 
sidering the interests of the people as 
a whole above the interests of any 
class or classes, forms the dominant 
note of American life and thought 
during the past decade; and, reflect- 
ing as our literature always does the 
course of our life and thought, it is 
naturally the dominating note of our 
most recent literature. 

This does not mean that in our 
latter-day literature the ‘‘ muck- 
raker ’’ has usurped the place of any 
or all of the nine Muses. The muck- 
raker and the magazines and news- 
papers that employ him have been in- 
fluential ; but they produce journalism, 
not literature. It is rather in much of 
the fiction of the period, some of which 
has not been without effect upon 
remedial legislation, in the speeches 
of public men, in the works of econo- 
mists and sociologists, in biographies 
and autobiographies of leading public 
servants, and in that increasingly im- 
portant class of writings which, for 
want of a fitter name, we may call the 
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“ literature of social betterment '' — 
it is in this that the new note is struck 
in à fairly masterful and dominant 
manner. Perhaps not many of these 
books and writers will really endure, 
perhaps the permanent books of the 
last ten years will be those of our 
few detached poets and novelists and 
critics and scholars who serve art and 
scholarship with undivided allegiance; 
but assuredly it is the writers whose 
chief aim is public betterment that 
will mainly influence the life and 
thought of the future. Their names 
may survive only in encyclopedias, 
their books may stand dusty on the 
shelves of public libraries, but their 
influence will survive, and the philo- 
sophic historian of our literature will 
give their collective achievements an 
important place in his pages. Ameri- 
can literature since 1865 has not been 
in any true sense a mere literature of 
the Epigoni—a mere literature of 
the successors of great men. It is the 
literature of an expanding democracy, 
endowed with the power of throwing 
off the effects of auto-intoxication. 

It will readily be perceived that the 
views here expressed involve certain 
important assumptions. The word 
“ literature,’’ for example, is used in 
a very broad sense — used to include 
all forms of the written word that 
treat subjects of interest and value in 
a style fairly adequate to their pres- 
entation. If it were used to include 
only the ‘‘ literature of power," the 
books in which the imagination plays 
a high and permanent part, we should 
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find far less to say in favor of the 
period we are considering. Not that 
our people and period have been de- 
void of creative imagination, but that 
that great faculty has found expres- 
sion, on the whole, rather in indus- 
trial achievements and in political 
and social development than in ar- 
tistic creations of any kind. It has 
been diffused, rather than concentra- 
ted in a few great masters, which is 
perhaps what was to be expected in а 
thronging democracy educated more 
and more along utilitarian lines. 
With the practical abandonment of 
that cornerstone of the old aristo- 
cratic culture, the Greek and Latin 
classics, it was almost inevitable that 
standards of literary excellence 
should be lowered, and that competi- 
tion for literary rewards should be so 
stimulated that the body of the coun- 
try’s writers would resemble a mob 
rather than a small compact army. 
Some of us may regret this state of 
affairs, we may sigh for a return of 
the day when there were a few great 
authors, each speaking with the au- 
thentie voice of genius to thousands 
of listening souls ready to translate 
into action the mandates, or to con- 
vert into character the precepts and 
conceptions, of the inspired prophet. 
We may resent the installation of a 
megaphone into the White House and 
into several gubernatorial mansions, 
we may doubt the value of the news- 
paper interviews and the magazine 
articles that every sort of celebrity is 
ready to bestow upon the public on 
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every oeeasion, we may question the 
propriety of exploiting by biography 
or autobiography every personality 
of more than passing importance — 
to say nothing of the vulgarization of 
heroism by the exhibition of our few 
heroes on the lecture platform — we 
may objeet, in short, to the Barnum- 
ization of the country of Washington 
and Lineoln, to the prevailing mis- 
conception that advertising is а syn- 
onym for living; but, when all is said, 
what are we going to do about it? 
We are a growing nation and there- 
fore optimistic; we are a democracy 
and therefore engaged in subverting 
everything that makes for really aris- 
tocratic distinction. The impulse is 
consequently irresistible to make the 
best of what we do in our wholesale 
way, and, in literature, to emphasize 
the utilitarian value of the total prod- 
uct rather than the esthetic value of 
individual achievements. 

Such conduct on the part of critic 
and reader—and in these days of 
popular education we have gone be- 
yond Byron’s witty conceit, not only 
every poet being his own Aristotle, 
but every reader his own critic — is 
curiously in line with a mode of 
thought that is said to be increasingly 
common among men and women who 
are taking the advice of all our preach- 
ers, clerical and lay, and devoting 
themselves to lives of public useful- 
ness. We are told that these exem- 
plary persons shun the thought of 
personal distinction as though it were 
a suggestion of the devil; that they 
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make absorption in the mass of hu- 
manity and the radiation of influence 
through personal contact the nirvana 
of their social-betterment Buddhism, 
the Beatific Vision of their modern 
Franciscanism. It looks as if authors 
would have to take a leaf out of the 
book of the neighborhood guild. They 
must be content with being an active 
—not to say a fermenting — part, of 
the mass into which they are born. 
They must put aside dreams of great 
personal distinction, thoughts of com- 
petition with the master writers of 
the past, and hopes of an apotheosis 
in the heaven of literary renown. 
They must find their satisfaction in 
the thought that they are modest, use- 
ful contributors to a literature that 
makes for the greatest good of the 
greatest number; that, to put it figur- 
atively, they are workmen engaged 
in hewing stones and carrying mortar 
for a great popular cathedral of 
which the Genius of Democracy is the 
architect. 

Will the genus irritabile submit to 
this fate? Does the author of to-day 
even conceive it possible, when he 
finds himself the hero of countless tea 
tables and has no difficulty in insert- 
ing in some newspaper an itinerary 
of his next vacation trip? Will human 
vanity ever succumb to human ag- 
glomerativeness? Who shall answer 
these questions? But who, glancing 
back on the history of American liter- 
ature during the past half-century, 
can forbear asking them? Onecalls a 
distinguished roll of names, but one 
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has doubts with regard to how many 
of those names will be called by the 
erities of the next generation. One 
speaks of the verse, scarcely of the 
specific volumes, of a few poets, none 
of more than minor excellence; one 
names a few novels rather as repre- 
sentative of their writers or their class 
of fietion than as masterpieces in their 
own right; one mentions a few crities, 
not one of whom is greatly gifted in 
that chief essential, a large, inspir- 
ing interpretation of the supreme 
writers; one cites with respect certain 
historieal investigators and a few 
good historians on an extended scale; 
one recalls the names of some interest- 
ing essayists; one speaks with respect 
of two or three really erudite scholars 
and of one or two distinguished phil- 
osophers and preachers — but before 
one has finished the roll, one recalls 
that one is dealing with a country the 
population of which has passed 90,- 
000,000 and with a period extraordi- 
narily well satisfied with itself, and one 
wonders whether it is not the part of 
diseretion to lay one's emphasis rather 
upon the amount and the effects of the 
country's and the period's literature 
than upon the genius or the talents of 
partieular writers or upon the unique 
power and charm of special books. 
This means that it probably makes 
little difference whether the vain and 
irritable race of authors likes or dis- 
likes the democratic conditions under 
which it is doomed to work. You can- 
not expel nature with a fork; you can- 
not prevent the man or woman born to 
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write from expressing thoughts and 
feelings which it would be torture to 
conceal. And, as in all human things, 
there are compensations to be discov- 
ered even in the lot of the author 
doomed to write in a demoeratie age 
and land. Notoriety is cheap in a 
democracy and yet, paradoxically 
enough, it produces financial returns 
that secure most of those solid com- 
forts of life for which many a now 
famous poet of the past sighed vainly 
in his garret. Better still, the spread 
of education and the refining proe- 
esses in general that accompany the 
advance of civilization have vastly in- 
creased the number of truly cultivated 
readers sensitive to all that is worthy 
in literature and art. The writer still 
finds among these readers, provided 
he have something worth saying, his 
audience fit though few. If he is so 
sensitive and self-conscious that the 
mere sight of charlatans and philis- 
tines makes his heart sink or his wrath 
fly out, his plight is wretched. But, if 
he loves his work in and for itself, and 
if he believes that in answering the 
needs of a people literature fills a 
truly noble and beneficent function, he 
need not repine that his lot is cast in 
the day of the Carnegie public library 
instead of in that of the Globe 
Theatre.” 

* Full treatment of the period 1865-1912 is 
not, of course, to be found in the histories of 
American literature, but the student may consult 
with profit the concluding chapters of Barrett 
Wendell’s Literary History of America, George Е. 
Woodberry’s America in Literature, and J. L. 


Onderdonk's History of American Verse, А useful 
handbook for reading and reference brought nearly 
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up to date is A Manual of American Literature, 
edited by Theodore Stanton (1909). See also 
William B. Cairns, A History of American Litera- 
ture (1912). Some of the numerous text books 
designed for school use are also worth consulting, 
e. g. Brander Matthew’s Introduction to the Study 
of American Literature. The chief critic of the 
period after Lowell was the late Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, whose Life and Letters is probably 
the most important source of information that can 
be named. Mr. Stedman's American Poets and 
American Anthology should also be used, and vol- 
umes IX.-XI. of the Library of American Litera- 
ture, edited by him and Miss Hutchinson (now 
Mrs. Cortissoz). For Whitman and Lanier The 
Chief American Poets, edited by Curtis Hidden 
Page, is valuable, and there are important biog- 
raphies of these poets by Perry, Carpenter, and 
Mims. For the writers of the new South, consult 
Southern Writers by the late William M. Basker- 
vill, and the final pages of а volume of specimens 
under the same title by W. P. Trent. There are 
smaller anthologies devoted to the section, and 
there is à painstaking and useful Literature of 
the South by Montrose J. Moses (1910). 

For the years after 1901, surveys of the litera- 
ture of each twelvemonth to be found in literary 
journals and in year books will prove useful in 
furnishing the names of books and writers that 
have attracted attention. For the period 1865- 
1900 the following partial list of writers, arranged 
somewhat in the order in which they became 
prominent, may be found helpful as a basis for 
an extended survey founded on selected reading. 

Francis Parkman (Pioneers of France in the 
New World, 1865); Richard Henry Stoddard; 
Moneure D. Conway; John Esten Cooke; Н. Н. 
Brownell; Julia Ward Howe; William Dean 
Howells (Venetian Life, 1866; Their Wedding 
Journey, 1871; The Rise of Silas Lapham, 1885) ; 
Bayard Taylor (The Story of Kennett, 1866; 
translation of Faust, the first part, 1870); 
Samuel L. Clemens — * Mark Twain” (The Cele- 
brated Jumping Frog, 1867; Innocents Abroad, 
1869; Tom Sawyer, 1876; Huckleberry Finn, 
1881); Henry C. Lea; Bret Harte (Condensed 
Novels, 1867; The Luck of Roaring Camp, 1870) ; 
Charles Eliot Norton; E. В. Sill (The Hermitage 
and Other Poems, 1867); Louisa M. Alcott; Ed- 
ward Everett Hale; Thomas Bailey Aldrieh (The 
Story of а Bad Boy, 1869); Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward; Helen Hunt Jackson; James Rus- 
sell Lowell (4mong My Books, first series, 1870) ; 
Charles Dudley Warner (Му Summer їп а Garden, 
1870) : Walt Whitman (Democratic Vistas, 1870) ; 
John Burroughs (Wake-Eobin, 1871); Edward 
Eggleston (The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 1871); 
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George Cary Eggleston; H. H. Furness; John 
Hay; Thomas Wentworth Higginson; Joaquin 
Miller (Songs of the Sierras, 1871); E. P. Roe 
(Barriers Burned Away, 1872); Celia Thaxter; 
Lew Wallace (The Fair God, 1873; Ben Hur, 
1880); John Fiske; Richard Watson Gilder (The 
New Day, 1875); Henry James (Roderick Hud- 
son, 1875); E. C. Stedman (Victorian Poets, 
1875); Sidney Lanier; Mrs. Francis H. Burnett; 
Sarah Orne Jewett; Moses Coit Tyler; G. W. 
Cable (Old Creole Days, 1879); F. R. Stockton 
(Rudder Grange, 1879); Henry George; Robert 
Grant; Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus, 
1880); James Schouler; Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; 
Constance Fenimore Woolson; Paul H. Hayne 
(Poems, 1880); Brander Matthews (French 
Dramatists, 1881); James Parton; William G. 
Sumner; Francis A. Walker; F. Marion Crawford 
(Mr. Isaacs, 1882); Thomas R. Lounsbury; 
Richard Malcolm Johnston (Dukesborough Tales, 
1883); J. B. McMaster; Justin Winsor; H. H. 
Bancroft; J. Whitcomb Riley; Henry Cuyler 
Bunner; Mary N. Murfree (“Charles Egbert 
Craddock”); Sarah Barnwell Elliott; Woodrow 
Wilson; George E. Woodberry; Theodore Roose- 
velt; Edith M. Thomas; Mrs. Freeman (Mary E. 
Wilkins); Edward Bellamy (Looking Backward, 
1888); Thomas А. Janvier; Lafcadio Hearn; 
Irwin Russell; Henry Adams; William James; 
W. С. Brownell; Bronson Howard; Henry Cabot 
Lodge; Thomas Nelson Page; Henry Van Dyke; 
Alice French (“Octave Thanet”); Amélie Rives 
(Princess — Troubetzkoy) ; Emily Dickinson; 
Eugene Field; Hamilton W. Mabie; A. T. Mahan; 
F. Hopkinson Smith; Jacob A. Riis; James Lane 
Allen; Margaret Deland; Hamlin Garland; Bar- 
rett Wendell; Richard Hovey and Bliss Carman 
(Songs from Vagabondia, 1893); James Ford 
Rhodes; Paul Leicester Ford; John B. Tabb; 
Stephen Crane; Harold Frederic; Kate Douglas 
Wiggin (Mrs. Riggs); P. F. Dunne (Afr. Dooley 
in Peace and War, 1898); Edwin Markham; 
Е. N. Westcott (David Harum, 1898); Ida M. 
Tarbell; William Vaughn Moody (Poems, 1900) ; 
Henry Harland (“ Sidney Luska"); Paul Elmer 
More. To these may be added the names of 
George Ade: Gellett Burgess; Irving Bacheller; 
Cyrus T. Brady; John Kendriek Bangs; R. W. 
Chambers; Winston Churchill; Justus Miles For- 
man; John Fox, Jr.; Ellen Glasgow; W. N. 
Harben; O. Henry; Mary Johnston; Jack Lon- 
don; George Barr McCutcheon; Meredith Nichol- 
son; Frank Norris; David Graham Phillips; 
Upton Sinclair; Booth Tarkington; Mrs. Whar- 
ton; William Allen White; Owen Wister — as 
representatives of latter day humor and fiction, 
a list which might be easily extended. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
1865-1912. 


ART, MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


'The general artistic revival after the Civil War — William Page and other portrait painters — The spread of 
art museums and art associations — Extension of art education — Sculpture and sculptors — Architecture 
and architects — Early musical activities — Opening of the Metropolitan Opera House, Carnegie Hall, and 
the Manhattan Opera House — General musical development — 'T'he future of American music — The passing 
of stock-companies — The commercialization of the theatre — Augustin Daly and other promoters of good 
American plays — А group of meritorious actors — Augustus Thomas and his serious American drama — 


The future of American drama. 


Art. 

The decade following the Civil War 
and elosing with the Centennial Ex- 
position of 1876 showed a marked 
growth in art, to which the Centennial 
itself gave great impetus. Many who 
were full of promise in the earlier 
period were now to attain their de- 
velopment. There was gratifying ad- 
vance in landscape painting. J. F. 
Cropsey, A. F. Bellows, R. W. Hub- 
bard, Kensett, James Hart, W. T. 
Richards, all treated varied aspects of 
American scenery, while George In- 
nes, S. P. Gifford — and especially F. 
E. Church, whose ‘‘ Niagara’’ is a 
work of rare grandeur—had a 
strength and individuality that placed 
them in the first rank. There are 
many conspicuous examples in marine 
and animal painting. In historical 
painting Leutze, who studied at Düs- 
seldorf and painted ** Washington 
Crossing the Delaware," is among 
the leaders. 

In portrait-painting William Page 
easily ranks among the best. Elihu 


Vedder is subtle and imaginative, and 
Albert Bierstadt's ‘‘ Rocky Moun- 
tains,’’ which won immediate fame, is 
a work of genuine merit. Thomas Hill 
is identified with Californian scenes; 
for sentiment Homer Martin and A. 
H. Wyant are noteworthy; and M. F. 
H. De Haas was famous for his ma- 
rines, as was also W. E. Norton, who 
died in 1876. The first annual exhi- 
bition of water-colors in 1867 showed 
ability, which has grown with time. 
No less marked has been the develop- 
ment of our genre artists. S. J. Guy, 
T. W. Wood, J. G. Brown and M. A. 
Woolf are examples of portrayers of 
ehild-life. Eastman Johnson and 
Winslow Homer are distinctively 
American in their themes, while Wil- 
liam M. Chase has a genius for single 
figures. 

It is difficult within present limits to 
mention later names in all varieties 
of painting, as well as our masters of 
engraving and etching, our caricatur- 
ists, illustrators, and decorators. Nor 
is it possible to allude at any length 
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to the forces so powerfully promoting 
American art— the rapid spread of 
art museums, with their students' 
classes, and the increased attention 
paid to the arts and handicrafts in our 
publie schools. Art associations are 
common in cities large and small, and 
foreign scholarships awarded by some 
museums give good post-graduate 
training to worthy students. Recently 
the generosity of private citizens has 
brought to our shores famous works 
by the old masters, while municipal art 
associations throughout the country 
tend toward improvement in many 
ways. 

Perhaps the happiest sign is the 
growing educational character of our 
art museums, which are becoming less 
and less storage warehouses. The 
Boston Museum was the first to under- 
take the work of art extension, coórdi- 
nating its work with that of the pub- 
Пе schools. Toledo, Detroit, New 
York, Indianapolis, St. Louis and 
others carry on similar work. Geog- 
raphy, history, biography, as well as 
art, are thus taught in the halls of the 
museum by means of lectures to the 
groups of elasses w no attend at stated 
hours. Elementary instruction in the 
publie sehools aims not only to teach 
drawing for use in various trades, but 
also to train the pupils’ taste in line, 
mass and color. 

Sculpture was more backward than 
its sister arts in attaining maturity. 
It was not until the decades preceding 
and following the Civil War that 
-\merica could point to sculptors of 
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fame, such as Powers and Crawford. 
Horatio Greenough is among Ameri- 
can pioneers in the art in which J. Q. A. 
Ward, W. W. Story, Harriet Hosmer, 
Launt Thompson, Randolph Rogers, 
J. S. Hartley, D. C. French, and Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens were to attain emi- 
nence. The recent exhibitions of our 
National Seulpture Society in New 
York indieate the varied quality of its 
work, which is both plastic and pic- 
torial. Wood and stone carving and 
monumental work, the decoration of 
church and civic buildings, have en- 
tered sculpture’s broadening sphere. 
Still more hopeful is the outlook for 
architecture. Here, too, the close of 
the Civil War marked an epoch in its 
growth, as our cities expanded and the 
need of greater beauty in civic and 
domestic building was more generally 
felt. It is a far ery from the simple 
Colonial or Queen Anne and the se- 
verer Gothic to the Romanesque of 
Richardson and the word of his con- 
temporaries, R. M. Hunt, MeKim, and 
Stanford White. The Institute of 
Architects (1857), the Commission of 
Fine Arts recently established by Con- 
gress, New York’s Architectural 
League, and similar clubs in other 
cities which organized the Architec- 
tural League of America, with its cir- 
cuit of exhibitions, its forming of new 
schools and traveling scholarship at 
Harvard, are promising signs. 
Whether a more original and creative 
period is to dawn, cannot be stated. 
Landscape architecture, too, has 
reached a more ambitious stage with 
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our era of civic planning and rural im- 
provement and the growth of what 
may be termed National aestheties. 
Under this new impetus the group 
system of publie buildings is beautify- 
ing our cities, and model industrial 
villages and recreation centres are 
widening the scope of architects and 
designers. Here, too, every effort is 
made to combine the practical and the 
artistic. 
Music. 

The years of civil strife were not 
propitious to musical development, 
yet there were intermittent operatic 
performances under Ullman, Maret- 
zek, Strakosch, Grau, and Carl An- 
schutz. After the war Offenbach be- 
came the favorite, a powerful rival 
to Italian opera. Then Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s melodious operettas held 
the boards for some years, to be fol- 
lowed by a mixed multitude of comic 
operas. New York’s musical centre 
then was Steinway Hall, opened in 
1866 with Bateman’s concert troupe, 
which included Parepa, Brignoli, Fer- 
ranti, Fortuna, S. B. Mills, Carl Rosa, 
J. L. Hatton, with Theodore Thomas 
leading the orchestra. А few years 
later came Christine Nilsson, first in 
concerts and then in operatic róles. 
** Lohengrin "' was heard for the first 
time in America in 1874. German in- 
fluence grew more and more para- 
mount, the Philharmonie leading the 
way, with such conductors as Berg- 
L. Damrosch, Neuendorf, 
Thomas, Seidel, and others of recent 
date. Thomas gathered an orchestral 
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band comparable with the best Euro- 
pean organization and began a series 
of symphony soirées. In 1873 Leopold 
Damrosch founded the Oratorio So- 
ciety and in 1878 the Symphony So- 
ciety, conducting both until his death 
in 1885, when his son Walter suc- 
ceeded him. In 1881 and 1882 New 
York had musical festivals of a high 
order, under Damrosch and Thomas 
respectively, the latter on a remark- 
able scale, with Materna and Gerster, 
Anna Louise Cary and Emily Winant, 
Campanini and Candidus, Galassi, 
Remnertz, and Myron W. Whitney 
among the solo singers. Mr. Thomas 
conducted the Wagner festival con- 
certs in New York in 1885 and the 
American Opera from 1885 to 1887. 
After a brief sojourn in Cincinnati, he 
returned as leader of the Philhar- 
monic. In 1891 he organized the Chi- 
eago Symphony Orchestra and main- 
tained the high standard of his New 
York concerts. 

The Metropolitan Opera House 
(opened in 1882) gave a new impetus 
to Italian and German opera, the 
latter (under Damrosch and Seidel) 
supplanting the former, where Wag- 
ner's music-dramas were given on a 
scale of magnificence unsurpassed 
even in Germany, while production of 
more recent composers like Strauss, 
Humperdinck and Franchetti have 
also been heard. The most eminent 
vocalists and musicians of the world 
have been weleomed. Dvorak (1892) 
for some years was head of New 
York's Conservatory of Music. The 
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opening in 1893 of the Manhattan 
Opera House, the abode for a time of 
Freneh opera, and of Carnegie Hall 
(1891), for the symphony and ora- 
torio societies, were further steps in 
musieal progress. No less signifieant 
for the West was the Chicago Opera 
House. Through all the musical 
gamut—-from opera bouffe, vaude- 
ville, and comic operat to the majestic 
oratorio and solemn music-drama — 
the taste of the people has been met 
and developed. 

New York is but an illustration in 
this regard of similar growth through- 
out the country, with music-festivals, 
seasons of opera (permanent or tem- 
porary), classical concerts, musical 
clubs and societies in large number. 
Music is now part of the regular 
schedule in our public schools, and ele- 
mentary vocal music instruction is of 
profound value to the health and eul- 
ture of millions of pupils. Chairs for 
music have been founded in some of 
our universities. Church music has at- 
tained a better style; more appropri- 
ate compositions are introduced, while 
public taste is being improved by 
organ and other free recitals. Of 
marked influence for good can be men- 
tioned municipal lectures, recitals, 
orchestral park concerts, and similar 
agencies for our general musical 
growth. 

After English, Italian and German 
influences, is there opportunity for 
native musical art? And what new 
fundamental art-elements will Amer- 
ica produce? There is a long list of 
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American composers, many of whose 
works are of merit and promise. In 
the field of serious composition (ex- 
cluding the popular ballad and the 
light opera) there are some eminent 
names, but none surpasses that of 
Edward A. MacDowell. His years of 
activity as teacher and composer were 
limited, but his worth is recognized. 
The music festivals at Peterboro, New 
Hampshire, in his memory, invest 
American life with a certain ideality 
which will spread with the years. His 
** Indian Symphony ’’ is a meritorious 
American addition to the world’s 
music. No less significant of prog- 
ress was Horatio Parker’s tragic 
opera ‘‘ Mona,’’ which won the Metro- 
politan prize of 1911. Of worth, 
though lacking in evenness, was Victor 
Herbert’s ** Natoma " (1911). Mr. 
Pulitzer’s bequest of $500,000 to the 
Philharmonic (1910) means much for 
musical culture. The formation of a 
permanent symphony orchestra in San 
Francisco (1911), with Henry K. 
Hadley as conductor, was а note- 
worthy event for Western musical 
growth. The Boston symphony con- 
certs, held in the chief cities of the 
country, add appreciably to popular 
interest in music. In 1911 Liszt’s 
centenary was fitly celebrated by spe- 
cial programs devoted to that master. 
The enthusiasm aroused indicated the 
steady musical progress. 
The Drama. 

With the increased prosperity that 
dawned after 1865, the rapid growth 
of our cities, the frequent visits by 
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foreign stars, the building of new 
theatres throughout the country, the 
Ameriean stage witnessed a develop- 
ment both in plays and players. The 
old-fashioned stock companies began 
to give way to the combination, and 
the stars were monopolized by a few 
managers who gradually controlled 
the chief playhouses. The drama thus 
became more of a business than an art. 
With an exception here and there, the 
really artistic plays are few. It is 
hardly fair to blame only the manager 
for present conditions; the publie it- 
self is at fault for patronizing what is 
unhealthy and unworthy. And public 
taste has admittedly changed. The 
theatre, in our large cities at least, 
has ceased to attract the cultured and 
representative of former 
decades. At the same time audiences 
seem to prefer plays on Ameriean 
themes by American authors. бо 
many foreign have 
proved costly failures on the Ameri- 
ean boards that managers are giving 
more thought to native themes, and at 
last the American drama may deserve 
and gain recognition. Denman 
Thompson's ** The Old Homestead "' 
was a native drama of genuine Amer- 
ican flavor. 

Among American managers and 
playwrights to whom our drama is 
greatly indebted for artistic represen- 
tation and an admirably equipped 
company, Augustin Daly (1899) 
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merits special mention. Around his 
theatres cluster the best traditions of 
the American stage. Other dramatists 
of distinction are Bartley Campbell 
(1843-1888), who wrote a number of 
successful plays; Bronson Howard 
(1842-1908), whose society drama, 
** Saratoga,’’ was presented in Berlin; 
and James De Mille (1850-1893). 
Among others of similar ability are 
William Gillette, Clyde Fitch, David 
Belasco, H. G. Carleton, Charles H. 
Hoyt, with Epes Sargent (1812-1880), 
R. W. Bird (1803-1854), Joseph 
Stevens Jones (1811-1877), a volu- 
minous writer, and George H. Boker 
(1823-1890). 

Of our actors and aetresses, may be 
mentioned John MeCullough, Edwin 
Booth, Laurence Barrett, Joseph 
Jefferson, John Gilbert, Lester Wal- 
lack, W. J. Florence, E. A. Sothern, 
Richard Mansfield, James Lewis, John 
E. Owens, Mrs. Sefton, the Le Moynes, 
Fanny Morant, Fanny Davenport, 
with Ada Rehan, Mrs. Crabtree and 
Maud Adams. 

In 1889 an ‘‘American Academy of 
Dramatic Art ’’ was founded in New 
York by Franklin Sargent to train 
pupils for the stage. 

The history of the American drama 
is as yet merely a record of plays and 
players. The great names are few. 
Present tendencies, with the hold of 
commercialism on the stage, are not 
very reassuring. Augustus Thomas, 
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in his ** As a Man Thinks ” (1910), 
shows what a serious American dra- 
matist can do. The popularity of 
** Get Rich Quick Wallingford ’’ and 
'* Excuse Me "' (1910) tell the popular 
taste. If it is true that every country 
has the drama it deserves, America 
must await a broader spirit of culture 
and a more purified taste before its 
dramas can attain a higher place. 
And this can be said as truly of Ameri- 
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can creative art and music—*‘ the 
best is yet to be.’’ * 


“Samuel Isham, History of American Painting 
(1905); Louis C. Elson, History of American 
Music; L. Taft, History of American Sculpture; 
S. G. W. Benjamin, American Art; Dunlap, His- 
tory of American Theatre (1832); Ireland, 
Records of the New York Stage 1750-1860 
(1891); Ritter, Music in America (1900); Wil- 
son, Memorial History of the City of New York, 
vol. iv., chaps. v., xi, xvii. (1893); L. C. Elson, 
National Music of America and Its Sources 
(1900); Krehbiel, Music in America, in Lavig- 
nac’s Music and Musicians, pp. 489-528 (1904) ; 
L. Gilman, Phases of Modern Music (1904). 
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Meagreness of Southern representation in Congress in the Civil War period — The great statesmen of that period 
— The subsequent lowering of the Congressional standard — A new era of Congressional leadership — Im- 
portant issues raised by the Civil War — Changes in Congressional procedure — Recent popular distrust 
of legislation and the consequent increase of executive responsibility. 


URING the Civil War Congress 
sat with incomplete member- 
ship owing to the defection of 

the Southern States. Three new 
States were admitted to the Union and 
the Thirty-ninth Congress, which con- 
vened in December of 1865, was still 
without Southern representation and 
predominantly Union in sentiment 
and Republican in political party com- 
plexion. In the Fortieth Congress 
some of the recent disloyal States 
were again represented, and in the 
Forty-first Congress all were again in 
the Union, but not with so large a 
representation as before the Civil 
War. 

The Civil War had brought into 
the field of public life a few men who 
in natural ability and statesmanlike 
achievements were fully equal to the 
average of those who had preceded 
them. None could compare with the 
greatest men of the past — Daniel 
Webster, John C. Calhoun, Henry 


Clay, James Madison, John Marshall, 
and others of their class. The con- 
stitutional struggle that ended with 
the beginning of the Civil War had 
developed statesmen as no other pub- 
lic question could. There were strong 
men in that period, but few great men, 
measured by the highest standard of 
greatness in the past. 

After the close of the war came a 
period in which the average of in- 
dividual ability in Congress was de- 
cidedly lower than it had been for a 
generation. One need not travel far 
to discover the reason. While war 
develops the highest sentiments of 
patriotism and sacrifice, it also affords 
opportunity for self-seeking and me- 
dioerity. Naturally Congress re- 
flected this condition in the Nation at 
large. From the South none of those 
who had been leaders in the ante- 
bellum days returned to Washington. 
Many of them were dead and, in the 
course of events, others had been re- 
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moved from the field of active or even 
passive influence on publie affairs. 
In their places, both in the Senate and 
the House, sat men of inferior ability 
— mostly politicians of the hour, 
fruits of carpet-bag government. Sub- 
sequently, after the South had become 
politieally rehabilitated, the charaeter 
of the Congressional representatives 
of the section reached a much higher 
standard. 

In the North, too, the effect of the 
war was seen in the appearance in the 
National halls of legislation of many 
who had come into prominence 
through loyalty as soldiers rather than 
from special fitness as legislators. Be- 
fore the end of the century, however, 
came a decided change in this respect. 
The war heroes had for the most part 
left the scene of active life; the war 
issues had been settled; entirely new 
issues had arisen; and men who were 
giving attention to the new economic, 
social and industrial questions of 
the hour figured among legislative 
leaders. In the years closely follow- 
ing the Civil War such men as James 
G. Blaine, George F. Hoar, Thomas 
F. Bayard, Thomas A. Hendricks, 
William M. Evarts, John Sherman 
and a few others, were types of the 
statesmen of the period who were 
second to none of the past. In latter 
times Thomas B. Reed and Joseph G. 
Cannon, Speakers of the House, again 
sustained the best reputation for 
Congressional statesmanship. 

During the war and long after, 
legislation naturally dealt mostly with 
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questions raised by that conflict. The 
political and social reconstruction of 
the South; questions of suffrage aris- 
ing from the sudden addition of an 
untrained and uneducated mass of 
negro voters; the liquidation of the 
enormous war debt; the resumption 
of specie payments — these were some 
of the problems which pressed for im- 
mediate solution displacing in Con- 
gressional debate and in public atten- 
tion the great constitutional questions 
of the preceding half-century. Later, 
with the coming of the Twentieth cent- 
ury, still newer issues, raised by the 
changed character of National life, 
came to the fore. In the last decades 
of the old century the new issues were 
largely economic. Left over from the 
olden time, the tariff stood almost 
alone as an unsettled question that 
had vexed the people and their repre- 
sentatives for a century. Questions 
of transportation and industry as- 
sumed paramount importance, and, 
during the two decades following 1890, 
legislation on these matters occupied 
by far the greater part of the time 
and attention of the National legis- 
lature. 

Procedure in the Senate has not 
changed much in a hundred years. 
The Senate is still the dignified, self- 
restrained body it was in the begin- 
ning. In the first Senate seven of the 
rules of procedure related to the per- 
sonal deportment of members during 
the session. No such rules are now in 
effect, yet the general bearing of the 
Senators nowadays does not seem to 
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have fallen below that of their prede- 
cessors. Broadly speaking, it sur- 
passes the best traditions of the au- 
gust Roman tribunal whose name it 
proudly bears. Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, well said in a speech in 
the Senate a few years before his 
death: ‘‘ The greatest victories of 
Constitutional liberty since the world 
began are those whose battleground 
has been the American Senate and 
whose champions have been the Sena- 
tors, who, for a hundred years, while 
they have resisted the popular pas- 
sions of the hour, have led, repre- 
sented, guided, obeyed and made ef- 
fective the deliberate will of a free 
people.?' 

Certain changes in the form of pro- 
cedure in the House of Representa- 
tives after 1890 were of particular 
moment and placed that body in strik- 
ing contrast with the Senate — indeed 
with its own historical precedents. 
The House has always been regarded 
as partieularly the popular legisla- 
lative body, the body nearer to the 
people, and therefore more respon- 
sive than the Senate to prevailing 
popular opinions. Indeed it was 
constituted with that end in view, and 
freedom of debate on its floor was 
always considered one of its most es- 
sential and most highly prized privi- 
leges. As a matter of actual practice, 
however, in the Senate there is practi- 
eally no restraint upon the freedom 
of debate and for a century the 
same custom prevailed in the House. 
But the radieal innovations instituted 
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by Speaker Reed changed all that 
and revolutionized the parliamentary 
practice that had prevailed from the 
institution of our Government. Under 
the Reed rules the power of the 
Speaker became autocratic, freedom 
of debate was restricted, and abso- 
lute control of the majority over dis- 
cussion and final legislation was con- 
firmed. After the days of Speaker 
Reed the system which he established 
in the face of the most virulent op- 
position became the recognized pro- 
cedure of the House. The control of 
the business of the House, and to a 
large extent the freedom of debate, 
passed thereby from the House as a 
body to the Speaker and committees 
appointed by him. 

At the close of the Nineteenth cent- 
ury the States clung substantially to 
the legislative forms with which they 
had started when the Republic was 
constituted — forms inherited from 
their colonial experience. In the early 
part of the century the tendency was 
to make the legislature supreme. The 
people had not forgotten their colonial 
governors and still feared the arbi- 
trary exercise of executive and ju- 
dicial powers. This feeling led to an 
undue trust in democracy. Legisla- 
tures were held less and less liable to 
restraint by public opinion, and the 
executive branch of the government 
had less power and was held to stricter 
accountability. This tendency con- 
tinued beyond the middle of the 
century, when popular doubt as to 
the infallibility of legislators and 
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legislation gradually arose. In many 
States more power was given to the 
governor and less to the legislature. 
The gubernatorial term of office was 
lengthened while it was provided that 
the legislature should sit less fre- 
quently than опее a year as had been 
the general praetice before, and 
shorter sessions were demanded. 
More attention was paid to constitu- 
tional revisions and to the enactment 
of laws by constitutional amendments 
voted by the people at large, rather 
than by enactments of the legislature. 
It was found that much legislation 
was hasty, local, and prompted by 
special and political interests; and 
provisions prohibiting such legisla- 
tion were placed in many State con- 
stitutions. As the Twentieth century 
opened, the disposition to put more 
responsibility upon the executive, 
upon heads of departments, boards of 
commissioners, and other executive 
officials who could be held more 
directly amenable to public opinion, 
The 
new political policies of the initiative, 
the referendum, the recall, and city 
government by commission, adopted 


was markedly on the increase. 
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in many States, was a further indica- 
tion of a popular distrust of executive 
and legislator and a popular deter- 
mination to exercise a closer and 
firmer control over governmental 
affairs.* 


* Congressional Globe (Washington, 1865-73) ; 
E. B. Andrews, History of the Last Quarter- 
Century in the United States (2 vols., New York, 
1895); James Bryce, The American Common- 
wealth (2 vols., New York, 1893); M. P. Follet, 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
(New York, 1896); L. G. MeConachie, Congres- 
sional Committees: A Study of the Origin and 
Development of Our National and Local Legis- 
lative Methods (New York, 1898); Woodrow 
Wilson, Congressional Government: A Study in 
American Politics (Boston, 1885); Jolin Sher- 
man, Recollections of Forty Years in the House, 
Senate and Cabinet (2 vols, New York, 1895); 
J. G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress, (2 vols., 
Norwich, Conn., 1884-86) ; S. S. Cox, Three Dec- 
ades of Federal Legislation (Providence, 1885); 
Е. N. Thorpe, Constitutional History of the 
United States (3 vols., Chicago, 1901); Congres- 
sional Record (Washington, 1873, to date); The 
Public Statutes-at-Large (1865, to date) ; Henry 
Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in the 
United States (3 vols. Boston, 1872-77); J. J. 
Lalor (ed.), Cyclopedia of Political Science, Po- 
litical Economy and of the Political History of 
the United States (3 vols, Chicago, 1884); 4 
Biographical Congressional Directory, 1774-1903 
(Washington, 1903) ; Charles Lanman, Biograph- 
ical Annals of the Civil Government of the United 
States During Its First Century (New York, 
1876); George S. Boutwell, Reminiscences of 
Sisty Years in Public Affairs (2 vols., New York, 
1902). 
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CHAPTER II. 
1865-1912. 


THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The organization and work of the Department of Agriculture — Bureaus of the State Department — Additions 
to the Treasury Department — Receipts and expenditures of the Government — Prominent incumbents of 
the office of Attorney-General — Changes in the Postal service — Work of the Post-Office Department — 
Scope of the Department of the Interior — Establishment of the Department of Commerce and Labor — 


'The Presidential succession. 


At the close of the Civil War, the 
State, Treasury, Army, Navy, Post- 
Office and Interior Departments of the 
National Government — six in all— 
were in existence. There was a De- 
partment of Agriculture, but it was 
not on a footing with the other de- 
partments. Originally connected with 
the Patent Office, it became independ- 
ent in 1862, with a commissioner at its 
head. In 1889 the department was 
raised in rank, its head becoming 
Seeretary of Agriculture and a mem- 
ber of the President's Cabinet. 'The 
first Secretary was Norman J. Cole- 
man, and his successors have been 
Jeremiah M. Black, J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, and James Wilson. Regarded 
with slight favor at the time of its 
creation, the department has become 
one of the most useful branches of the 
Government and one of the greatest 
scientific establishments of its kind 
anywhere in the world. In 1884 a 
Bureau of Animal Industry was 
created in the department, and in 1888 
the Office of Experiment Stations. 
Since then there has been added the 
Weather Bureau in 1891, transferred 


from the War Department, and bu- 
reaus of Plant Industry, Soils, Fores- 
try and Chemistry in 1901. There 
are now also divisions of biology and 
entomology. The department issues a 
year book, farmers’ bulletins, period- 
ieals, pamphlets and books, to the 
annual number of over 600. 

After an assistant Secretary was 
provided for the Department of State, 
no additions were made to the official 
personnel of that department until 
1866, when the office of second assist- 
ant was created, and 1874, when a 
third assistant secretary was added. 
The business of the department is 
handled by seven bureaus — the diplo- 
matic, consular, indexes and archives, 
accounts, rolls and library, foreign 
commerce, and appointments. Since 
the incumbency of William H. Seward 
as Secretary (1861-1869) there have 
been 15 Secretaries, including such 
statesmen as Hamilton Fish, William 
M. Evarts, F. T. Frelinghuysen, T. F. 
Bayard, James G. Blaine, John Sher- 
man, John Hay, Elihu Root, and P. C. 
Knox. There have been 39 Secre- 
taries during our National existence. 
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Since the close of the Civil War, the 
activities of the Treasury Department 
have been expanded in some direc- 
tions and curtailed in others. It still 
has general supervision of the reve- 
nues and disbursements of the Gov- 
ernment, but several of its bureaus 
have been removed to other depart- 
ments, particularly to that of the In- 
terior. The office of the Director of 
the Mint, created in 1792, became a 
bureau of the Treasury Department 
in 1873, the reorganized Marine Hos- 
pital Service in 1870, and the Life 
Saving Service in 1878. In 1862 the 
Government began to print its own 
notes and securities, and in 1874 the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
was organized. With the institution 
of the National bank system in 1863, 
the office of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency was created to have supervision 
thereof. 

The following table gives the gross 
annual receipts and expenditures of 
the Government from all sources in- 
cluding postal revenues for 1900- 
1910.* 


Recelpts. Expenditures. 
ПОЮ co-ooseogooaooc $686,953,491 $663,915,277 
NOON os «еке cd 712,203,099 690,987,355 
JA o ome UDOODOD 717,064,085 683,391,489 
JR. 5 осособовоовов 720,378,141 694,111,489 
NW See onuBDOOnOOL 710,167,679 776,802,225 
ПО oo 90000050000 719,994,021 746,568,098 
311 зоо обосовосвооо 789,318,771 763,103,908 
TX sco OO 909.913,238 818,541,147 
ПЕ) єй.» «база OUO 897,676,792 924,566,889 
IMO a бо oooabonodgao 883,507,121 1,002.303,040 
ПОЛОТ 997,587,000 964,086,000 


In the War Department there has 
been little administrative change, ex- 


“See the annual Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. 
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cept as national expansion has added 
to its duties. After the Civil War a 
Provost Marshal Generals Bureau 
and the Bureau of Refugees, Freed- 
men and Abandoned Lands were es- 
tablished to handle certain phases of 
the reconstruction work in the South- 
ern States. After the war with Spain 
and the acquisition of the Philippines, 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs was es- 
tablished to have oversight of the 
work of establishing civil government 
in those islands. 

There was an Attorney-General as 
early as 1789, Edmund Randolph 
being the first. Among his most dis- 
tinguished successors were Charles 
Lee, John Breckinridge, William Pink- 
ney, Richard Rush, Roger B. Taney, 
Benjamin F. Butler, J. J. Crittenden, 
John Y. Mason, Reverdy Johnson, 
Caleb Cushing, Edwin M. Stanton, 
William M. Evarts and Ebenezer R. 
Hoar. The office was not created into 
a department until 1870 and Amos T. 
Ackerman was the first Attorney-Gen- 
eral to sit in the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent. From that time the Attorney- 
Generals have been 16 in number, in- 
eluding Alphonso Taft, Wayne Mc- 
Veagh, Richard Olney, Judson Har- 
mon, Joseph McKenna, William H. 
Moody, C. J. Bonaparte, and George 
W. Wickersham, To assist the Attor- 
ney-General, are a solicitor-general, 
assistant attorney-generals, and other 
law officers. 

During the administration of Presi- 
dent Johnson (1865-1869) important 
advances were made in the Post- 
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Office Department. 'The mail service 
was widely extended over the North- 
west and Southwest; the opening of 
the railroads to the Pacifie coast made 
it possible to abandon the old mail 
stage coach; the Atlantic mail steam- 
ship service was improved; the 
Pacifie mail steamship service was 
begun; and the railway postal system 
was greatly extended. In 1873 the 
franking privilege was abolished, but 
later it was eonferred upon officers of 
the Government and members of 
Congress for official correspondence. 
Letter postage was reduced to two 
cents in 1883, and postal cards were 
authorized in 1872. During this 
period (1865-1912) there was a grad- 
ual extension of the mail service to 
include the carriage of printed mat- 
ter and merchandise, and in 1912 a 
parcels post system was established, 
to take effect on January 1, 1913, 
which by an elaborate “© zone plan "' 
of graduated payments, will greatly 
reduce the eost of transportation of 
merchandise in packages. The free de- 
livery service was constantly extended 
and in 1896 the experiment of free 
rural delivery was inaugurated. A 
postal savings bank system was advo- 
cated by Postmaster-General Creswell 
in 1869, but this was not established 
until August of 1910, when banks 
were opened in New York, Chicago 
and Boston. On January 3, 1911, one 
bank was opened in a single desig- 
nated place in each of the 48 States 
and Territories, with a promise that 
the system should be extended as rap- 
Ver. X — 31 
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idly as the necessary funds were ap- 
propriated by Congress. In the Philip- 
pine Islands, however, postal savings 
banks were started in 1906 and 1907, 
where within two years 251 banks had 
8,782 accounts and $724,479 deposits. 
In 1872 there were 31,863 post-offices 
in the country ; in 1882, 46,231; in 1892, 
67,119; in 1902, 75,924; and in 1910, 
59,580. In the corresponding years 
the receipts of the department were 
$21,915,426, $41,876,410, $70,930,475, 
$121,848,047, and $224,128,657; while 
the expenditures were $26,658,192, 
$40,482,021, $76,980,846, $124,785,697, 
and $229,977,224. From William 
Dennison in 1865 to Frank H. Hitch- 
cock in 1912, there have been 24 Post- 
master-Generals. 

The broad scope of the Department 
of the Interior in the opening years 
of the Twentieth century has made it 
one of the most active, most influential, 
and most important departments of 
the Government. Prior to 1878 it had 
charge of public domain, patents, 
pensions, Indian affairs, education 
and the census. In 1911 it retained all 
those bureaus, except the census, and 
also had supervision of the geological 
survey, the distribution of publie doc- 
uments, subsidized railroads, the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, the Na- 
tional parks and reservations, some 
of the publie institutions of the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, and other smaller 
affairs. Since John P. Usher and 
James Harlan in 1865 to Walter L. 
Fisher in 1911, the Secretaries of the 
Interior have been 17 in number, 
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among whom Carl Schurz (1877- 
1881), Ethan A. Hitchcock (1899- 


1907), and James R. Garfield (1907— 
1909) were partieularly notable. 

The ninth and latest executive .de- 
partment is that of Commerce and 
Labor, which was established in 1903. 
It took over several bureaus from 
other departments, notably the Bu- 
reau of Statisties (in the Treasury 
since 1820); the Light-House Board 
(in the Treasury since 1852); the 
Coast and Geodetie Survey; the Bu- 
reau of Immigration (established in 
1891); the Department of Labor (es- 
tablished in 1884) ; the Bureau of Cor- 
porations; the Bureau of Navigation; 
the Steamboat Inspection Service; the 
Bureau of Standards; and the Census 
Office from the Interior Department; 
the Fish Commission; the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce of the State De- 
partment, and a Bureau of Manu- 
factures. There have been four Secre- 
taries of this Department, George B. 
Cortelyou, Vineent H. Metealf, Oscar 
S. Straus, and Charles Nagel. 

From the organization of the Fed- 
eral government until 1886 no pro- 
vision existed for succession to the 
Presidency in case of the death, resig- 
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nation, or disability of both the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. The possi- 
bility of such a contingency had been 
seen at various times, notably at the 
death of Lincoln, Garfield, and Me- 
Kinley. In the first session of the 
Forty-ninth Congress an act was 
passed providing that, in such an 
event, the Secretary of State should 
act as President until the disability 
should be removed or the vacancy 
filled by election, and that the order of 
succession after the Secretary of State 
should be the Secretary of War, the 
Attorney-General, the 
General, the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of the Interior.* 


Postmaster- 


* George N. Lamphere, The United States Gov- 
ernment: Its Organization and Practical Work- 
ings (Philadelphia, 1880); L. D. Ingersoll, 4 
History of the War Department of the United 
States (Washington, 1880); Charles Lanman, 
Biographical Annals of the Civil Government of 
the United States During 115 First Century 
(Washington, 1876); D. D. Leech, The Post Office 
Department of the United States of America 
(Washington, 1879); B. P. Poore, The Political 
Register and Congressional Directory, 1776-1878 
(Boston, 1878); The American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, vols. iv. (New York, 1903-09); 
The Department of State of the United States 
(Washington, 1893); annual reports of the sev- 
eral departments; Marshal Cushing, The Story 
of Our Post Office (Boston, 1893). 
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CHAPTER III. 
1865-1912. 


THE JUDICIARY. 


Republicanization of the Supreme Court — Consequent popular distrust of this tribunal — Congressional limita- 
tion of its jurisdiction — The new issue before the Court since the rise of industrialism — Broader Constitu- 
tional interpretation of recent tímes — Chief Justice since 1790 — Creation of lower courts by Congress. 


With the death of Chief Justice 
Taney in 1864 the United States 
Supreme Court entered upon the 
fourth period of its existence. Тапеу 
had lived beyond his time. His in- 
tellectual powers remained with him 
to the end, but the march of events in 
that critical period of American his- 
tory had left him somewhat behind. 
His famous Dred Scot decision, mis- 
interpreted as it was and perhaps al- 
ways will be, brought down upon him 
an avalanche of popular disapproval 
throughout the anti-slavery North. 
Although he retained the office of 
Chief Justice until the close of the 
Civil War, his great career as a jurist 
had ended years before. 

Even before Taney had died, 
changes in the political complexion of 
the Court had come through the ap- 
pointment of justices identified with 
the Republican party. This process 
was completed in 1864 by the appoint- 
ment of Salmon P. Chase to succeed 
Taney. While in modern times party 
politics has rarely affected the Su- 
preme Court, yet the political prin- 
ciples held by the individual justices 
undoubtedly have exercised some in- 


fluence on their attitude on Constitu- 
tional questions. Thus, the Federal- 
ism of Marshall and his associates led 
to the broad Nationalistie reading of 
the Constitution in that formative 
period of our judiciary, while with the 
democracy of Taney and his associates 
eame the broader view of State 
sovereignty. The gradual republican- 
izing of the Court marked a return to 
the position of Marshall and a more 
decided following of the lines of Con- 
stitutional interpretation outlined by 
this great jurist. 

Some popular apprehension con- 
cerning the possible attitude of the 
Court existed at this time. "The Civil 
War had raised Constitutional points 
hitherto unnoticed, and the resulting 
Supreme Court decisions were, in 
many instances, of momentous im- 
portance. Soimpressed was Congress 
with the situation that on one occasion 
it legislated to take away certain ap- 
pellate jurisdiction from the Court in 
order to prevent it from passing upon 
the Constitutionality of the Recon- 
struction Acts. Events proved, how- 
ever, that this was a needless precau- 
tion, for the Court, in passing upon 
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the new questions of the period, took 
the broadest Constitutional views. In 
1870 the Court was reorganized by the 
resignation of one justice and the in- 
crease of its membership by two 
appointments, made, it was always be- 
lieved, to bring about the reversals of 
the Legal Tender Act as unconstitu- 
tional. In this period the Constitu- 
tionality of the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth amendments was 
among the most important questions 
before the Court. In 1876 the employ- 
ment of two justices on the Electoral 
Commission to decide the Hayes- 
Tilden Presidential dispute came 
nearer to weakening the public confi- 
dence in the Court than anything else 
in its history. One particular element 
of strength of the Court in popular 
estimation has been the refusal of its 
members to be drawn into extra- 
judicial controversies or service. 

In the last decade of the Nineteenth 
century the Supreme Court entered 
upon what may justly be regarded as 
the fifth term of its career. Mean- 
while, in 1874, Chief Justice Chase 
had been succeeded by Morrison R. 
Waite, and he, in turn, by Melville W. 
Fuller in 1888, but neither of these 
changes materially affected the char- 
acter of the Court. The issues of the 
Civil War had been mostly settled, 
and, with the great industrial expan- 
sion of the country then just begin- 
ning, new problems arose. The so- 
called trust problem was assuming 
vast proportions. In 1887 Congress 
passed an act for the regulation of 
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interstate commerce — the first time 
the Legislative body had assumed the 
right to regulate National industry in 
virtue of its interstate character. In 
1890 Congress passed the Federal 
anti-trust enactment, known as the 
Sherman Law. From that time legis- 
lation of this character was abundant. 
The corporation movement in indus- 
try grew with almost incredible rapid- 
ity and soon involved the whole coun- 
try. Congressional legislation fol- 
lowed with almost equal rapidity and 
State legislation, especially in the 
West, surpassed that of Congress in 
volume and drastic character. Con- 
gressional legislation, aiming to re- 
strain monopoly and to control the 
growing power of corporations, was 
based upon that clause of the Consti- 
tution which declares that ‘‘ the Con- 
gress shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States." State 
legislation found its justification in 
the maxim concerning the exercise of 
authority for the common good. The 
resulting litigation opened new Con- 
stitutional questions undreamed of by 
Marshall, Taney and their associates. 

The recent tendency of the de- 
cisions of the Federal inferior courts 
and of the Supreme Court has been 
toward a broader and freer interpre- 
tation of the Constitution than ever 
before. Congress and the State legis- 
latures in the years 1890-1910 laid 
claim to powers in this direction that 
were unthought of a third of a century 
before, and the Supreme Court sus- 
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tained their validity. Taken as a 
whole, the decisions of this period 
constitute a body of law unique as re- 
gards the questions raised, and of far- 
reaching importance as establishing 
the Constitutional power of the Gov- 
ernment in directions and for pur- 
poses scarcely imagined before. His- 
tory will not fail to regard this as a 
period in the life of the Federal judi- 
ciary not less interesting and impor- 
tant than any that had preceded it. 
With the accession of Edward D. 
White to the Chief-Justiceship in 1910 
and the change in the personnel of 
nearly one-half the Court in that and 
the preceding year, the Court in effect 
entered upon a new career, in which 
the indications were that its wisdom 
would be called into exercise more 
than ever before upon questions re- 
lating to the commercial and indus- 
trial interests of the people. 

In its later, no less than in its 
earlier, career the Supreme Court has 
proved one of the most efficient and 
most admirable arms of the Govern- 
ment. One of its warmest admirers 
has written of it in terms profoundly 
just, though unduly enthusiastic: 


“The establishment of the Supreme Court of 
the United States was the crowning marvel of 
the wonders wrought by the statesmanship of 
America. In truth the creation of the Supreme 
Court with its appellate powers was the greatest 
conception of the Constitution. It embodied the 
loftiest ideas of moral and legal power, and al- 
though its prototype existed in the superior 
courts of the various States, yet the majestic 
proportions to which the structure was carried 
became sublime. No product of government 
either here or elsewhere has ever approached it 
in grandeur. Within its appropriate sphere it 
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is absolute in authority. From its mandates 
there is no appeal. Its decree is law. In dig- 
nity and moral influence it outranks all other 
judicial tribunals of the world. No court of 
either ancient or modern times was ever invested 
with such high prerogatives. Secure in the tenure 
of the judges from the influences of politics and 
the violence of prejudice and passion, it presents 
an example of judicial independence unattainable 
in any of the States and far beyond that of the 
highest court in England. No institution of 
purely human contrivance presents so many 
features calculated to inspire both veneration and 
awe.” * 


From its institution in 1790 to 1912 
the Supreme Court had only nine 
Chief Justices, all but two of whom 
(John Jay and Oliver Ellsworth) died 
in office. Prior to the incumbency of 
Chief Justice White (appointed in 
1910) the average term of service was 
little more than 14 years. Prior to 
1912 there had been 59 Associate 
Justices, whose average term of serv- 
ice was about 17 years. Those longest 
on the bench were Chief Justice 
Marshall, Justice Joseph Story, Jus- 
tice Stephen J. Field, and Justice 
John M. Harlan, each serving 34 
years. 

While the Supreme Court was 
created by the Constitution, the crea- 
tion of the inferior courts was left to 
Congress. There was even more dif- 
ference over these courts by the 
framers of the Constitution than there 
was respecting the higher court. 
There was a strong demand for leav- 
ing to the State courts jurisdiction in 
first instance over Federal cases as 
well as those pertaining to the State. 


*Hampton L. Carson, The Supreme Court of 
the United States: Its History, pp. 6-8. 
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It was feared by many that the in- 
ferior Federal courts would in time 
destroy the power of the State judi- 
ciaries. Eventually Congress came 
to exercise 1ts power of creating these 
courts and none of the disastrous con- 
sequences which had been predicted 
were ever experienced. 

Circuit courts were established and 
their number was gradually increased 
as the country grew, until at the open- 
ing of the Twentieth century they 
were nine in number, the jurisdiction 
of each circuit covering several States. 
The cireuit courts are inferior in 
power only to the Supreme Court. 
They have jurisdiction in all cases 
where the United States is party to 
the litigation, and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in capital cases against the Fed- 
eral Government. There are 29 cir- 
cuit judges, no circuit having less 
than two. By act of 1891 a Supreme 
Court Justice and the judges of a 
circuit were designated a court of 
appeals for that circuit. Other in- 
ferior Federal courts were estab- 
lished. The most important and the 
oldest of these are the district courts, 
inferior to the circuit courts. Before 
them is brought admiralty and bank- 
ruptey business and they have juris- 
diction of all crimes, not capital, of 
which the United States takes cogni- 
zance. In each State there is one dis- 
trict court and in several of the larger 
States there are two or more. A 
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court of claims, consisting of one chief 


justice and four associate judges to 
hear and determine claims against the 
United States, was established and 
organized in 1855. By act of Congress 
in 1891 a court of private land claims 
was established to determine land 
claims and grants under the United 
States law. This court expired in 
1903. "There have also been other 
special courts of limited duration, 
such as the court on the Spanish War 
claims. The judiciary system of the 
District of Columbia is Federal, con- 
stituted by Congress and consisting of 
a Supreme Court with powers corre- 
sponding to those of the United States 
District Courts. By act of Congress, 
June 18, 1910, a commerce court of 
five judges was created to have the 
same jurisdiction possessed by circuit 
courts over cases for the enforcement 
of orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission other than for the pay- 
ment of money; over disputes arising 
from the action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; etc.* 


*Thomas M. Cooley, General Principles of 
Constitutional Law in the United States of 
America (Boston, 1880); A. P. C. Griffin, List 
of References on Federal Control of Commerce 
and Corporations (Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, 1903); W. H. Barnes, The United States 
Supreme Court (Washington, 1877); H. W. 
Scott, Distinguished American Lawyers (New 
York, 1891); J. W. Schuckers, Life and Public 
Services of Salmon P. Chase (New York, 1874); 
Albert B. Hart, Salmon P. Chase (American 
Statesmen series, Boston, 1892). 
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CHAP T Em ТУ. 
1865-1912. 


THE FORMATION AND ADOPTION OF STATE CONSTITUTIONS.* 


State constitutions adopted since the Civil War — Characteristics and tendencies in newer constitutions — 
Methods of enacting and amending constitutions — Ease and frequency of change. 


Thirty-six States were admitted to 
the Union up to 1865 and twelve States 
after 1865. The latter are as follows: 


1866. Nebraska. Enabling act of Congress 1864; 
Congressional act for admission and 
President’s proclamation announcing ad- 
mission, both 1867. Later constitution, 
1875. 

Colorado. Enabling act of Congress, 1875, 
and President’s proclamation announcing 
admission, 1876. 

Idaho. Enabling act of Congress 1890. 

Montana. Enabling act of Congress and 
President’s proclamation announcing ad- 
mission, both 1889. 

North Dakota. Enabling act of Congress 
and President’s proclamation of admis- 
sion, both 1889. 

South Dakota. Same as North Dakota. 

Washington. Same es North Dakota. 

Wyoming. Congressional act for admis- 
sion, 1890. 

Utah. Enabling act of Congress 1894, and 
President’s proclamation of admission, 
1896. 

Oklahoma. Enabling act of Congress 1906, 
and President’s proclamation of admis- 
sion, 1907. 

Arizona. Enabling act of Congress 1910. 
Constitution adopted in 1910 but not ap- 
proved by the President and Congress. 
Joint resolution of Congress August 21, 
1911, granting statehood conditional 
upon elimination of objectionable pro- 
visions from State constitutions. 

1910. New Mexico. Same as Arizona. 


1876. 


1889. 
1889. 


1889. 


1889. 
1889. 
1889. 


1895. 


1907. 


1910. 


* Prepared for this History by William George 
Jordan, formerly Secretary of the Governors’ 
Conference. 


The constitutions of this period re- 
veal a tendency to strengthen the 
powers of the executive and the judi- 
ciary ; the governors and judges serve 
for a longer term and the governors 
have the limited veto power in all 
States save North Carolina. The 
legislatures during this period have 
important limitations put upon their 
powers particularly as affecting 
special legislation, internal improve- 
ments, State indebtedness, and the 
length of the legislative session. Dur- 
ing this period, too, the field of ad- 
ministrative activity has been en- 
larged as required by the modern in- 
dustrial State. The regulation of 
corporations, the government of cities, 
the conditions in factories and the 
hours of labor, public health, public 
schools, charitable and reformatory 
institutions, etec., all are considered in 
the constitutions of this period. 

One of the most noticeable features 
of the newer constitutions is their 
great similarity. They have an end- 
less variety of detail, but they agree 
in essentials. Whatever tendencies 
have been at work, the influence has 
been the same throughout the Union. 
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The constitutions are all longer, the 
old topies being treated at far greater 
length than in the first half of the 
Nineteenth century and the latter part 
of the Eighteenth century. Educa- 
tion, railroads, private law, State and 
municipal indebtedness are among the 
topics which were either untouched or 
very indifferently mentioned in the 
early constitutions. The later provi- 
sions regarding the judiciary, and 
particularly those restricting the 
power of the legislature, have grown 
far more minute in recent years. This 
is attributed to the frequent abuses of 
power and the waning respect for 
legislative authority. ‘‘ The time 
might almost seem to have соте,’? ob- 
serves Mr. Bryce, ‘‘ for prescribing 
that, like Congress, they [the legisla- 
tures] should be entitled to legislate 
on certain enumerated subjects only, 
and be always required to establish 
affirmatively their competence to deal 
with any given topic.’’ 

Perhaps the one thing most notice- 
able in the development of the State 
constitutions has been the earlier 
exalting of the powers of the legisla- 
ture and their subsequent diminution 
by restrictive clauses inserted in the 
fundamental law, extending the direct 
interference of the people through 
their representatives and changing the 
constitution itself from a short and 
simple document to a long and com- 
plex one. Just how far this will go in 
coming years it is impossible to fore- 
see. It is but natural, after all, that 
the checks and balances of government 
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should be brought into the funda- 
mental law and there made to repre- 
sent the guiding principles both of our 
National life and personal relations, 
just as the Ten Commandments of old 
stood by themselves as a fundamental 
digest or code of laws embracing the 
many other provisions in the ancient 
scheme of government; for the State 
constitution of to-day stands in rela- 
tion to the statute law as the Ten Com- 
mandments stood in relation to the 
other laws of Moses which follow the 
Twentieth Chapter of Exodus. 

А slight reaction might be noted 
after the Civif War, up to which time 
there had been a strong Democratic 
tendency in all American institutions. 
The reaction was not against popular 
sovereignty, which had grown 
stronger than ever, it was as already 
stated in favor of strengthening the 
executive and judicial departments. 
Undoubtedly the most notable develop- 
ment since 1865 has been the narrow- 
ing legislative aetivity and the check- 
ing of its powers by a variety of 
complicated restrictions. Mr. Bryce, 
a commentator who is read to-day with 
as much respect and interest for his 
clear observation and illuminating 
suggestion as when he first published 
The American Commonwealth, has 
this to say regarding this most notable 
feature in the development of the 
State constitutions: ‘‘ It may seem 
that to take powers away from the 
legislature is to give them to the peo- 
ple, and is therefore another step 
towards pure democracy. But in 
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Ameriea this is not so, because a legis- 
lature always yields to any popular 
elamor, however transient, while di- 
reet legislation by the people involves 
some delay. Such provisions are 
therefore conservative in their re- 
sults, and are really checks imposed 
by the citizens upon themselves." 

Since 1789 the States which have 
been admitted to the Union have pre- 
viously drawn up their constitutions 
and submitted them to Congress for 
approval; or else Congress has passed 
an act empowering the people of the 
territory seeking statehood to hold a 
convention and enact a constitution, 
and the constitution so enacted has 
received Congressional endorsement. 
A state constitution must contain no 
provisions contrary to the declara- 
tions of the Federal Constitution, and 
none contrary to the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court inter- 
preting the Federal Constitution, or 
opposed to any treaty authorized un- 
der the Federal Constitution. 

State Constitutions are amended in 
three different ways in a manner pre- 
scribed in the constitutions them- 
selves. Many of them provide for 
amendment through a constitutional 
convention to which delegates are 
nominated and elected. Another 
method, prescribed in all the States 
except New Hampshire, is by action 
of the legislature which is afterward 
ratified by popular vote. Finally, we 
now have the method recently adopted 
in several of the States that of the 
popular initiative and referendum. 
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When а new constitution is to take 
the place of an existing one, the con- 
stitutional convention is called for the 
purpose of drafting and discussing 
each new provision proposed, and the 
form of the whole instrument. In 
several States the existing constitu- 
tions provide that such conventions 
shall be held at regular intervals; and 
in a number of other States the con- 
stitutions require that the people shall 
vote every seven, ten, sixteen, or 
twenty years whether a constitutional 
convention shall be called; and in still 
other States the legislature is given 
the power to decide in favor of such 
convention being called (a two-thirds 
vote of the members of both houses 
being generally necessary to pass such 
a resolution). 

The method is to give notice by 
publication in the newspapers. Then 
a vote of the people is taken on the 
question whether a convention shall 
be called, and the result of this vote 
determines the action of the legisla- 
ture, thus: If there is a majority 
vote in favor of the convention, the 
time and place of holding it is de- 
cided by the legislature, which also 
arranged for the election of dele- 
gates. It is the common practice now 
to submit the new constitution which 
the convention has drafted to the vote 
of the people for their endorsement 
or rejection. Down to 1887, 157 con- 
stitutional conventions had met, 113 
of which, following the lead of Massa- 
chusetts (1780), submitted their work 
to the people. 
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When the entire constitution is not 
to be revised, special amendments 
are adopted by the legislature, in 
many of the States, and submitted to 
the people for acceptance or rejec- 
tion. In some of the States only a 
majority vote is necessary to pass a 
resolution making a proposal of 
amendment, but in most States it 
takes the vote of two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the members of each house. 
Some States require that the resolu- 
tions be proposed by two successive 
legislatures before they are acted 
upon. At some regular election the 
people ratify or reject at the polls 
the amendment so proposed by the 
legislature, special majorities of the 
popular vote being sometimes re- 
quired. 

The third method of amending a 
constitution — that of the initiative 
and referendum — operates by a cer- 
tain per cent. of the legal voters 
(eight per cent. in Oregon, for ex- 
ample) proposing the amendment by 
petition. The proposal is submitted 
to popular vote and is made part of 
the constitution if upheld by a ma- 
jority of the voters. А notable fea- 
ture in the later development of the 
State constitutions is the tendency of 
the new democratic spirit to refer 
everything to the direct vote of the 
people. 

Some States have made frequent 
changes in their constitutions, others 
but few, there being on the whole a 
strong conservative tendency. This 
tendency should be, of course, and 
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usually is, a feature inherent in the 
very being of such an instrument. 
The name i itself 
means a body of law by which the 
government is constituted and given 
organization and functions. Fre- 
quent changes, therefore, as well as 
the introduction of too great a num- 
ber of subjects which belong more 
properly to private law through statu- 
tory enactments, regulating the rela- 
tions of citizens to each other in their 
private capacities, are not in accord 
with the nature of the instrument 
and scarcely fall within its legitimate 
province. Nevertheless, the consti- 
tution makers of to-day, particularly 
those of the newer States admitted to 
the Union in the last forty years, have 
shown a most marked tendency to 
make numerous changes and to treat 
a great variety of subjects in this in- 
strument. It is undoubtedly true that 
respect for the State constitutions 
would be greater if the changes were 
fewer and that the changes would be 
fewer if respect were greater. Mr. 
Bryce went so far as to say that, al- 
though a constitution is the funda- 
mental and supreme law of the State, 
its provisions are no better observed 
and enforced than those of an ordi- 
nary statute; but this is very much to 
be doubted at present, whatever the 
faets were in 1889 when The Ameri- 
сап Commonwealth first appeared. 
So far as concerns unrestricted pro- 
posal of amendments by a single leg- 
islative action and the adoption of 
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amendments by the vote of a majority 
of the persons voting thereon, there 
is an undoubted tendency toward the 
easy amending process. The devel- 
opment in quite recent years has been 
to make amendment still easier by 
giving to the people the power of in- 
itiating amendments. The constitu- 
tions which illustrate best the easy 
amending tendency are those of 
California (1897), Florida (1885), 
Georgia (1877), Idaho (1889), Louisi- 
ana (1898), Maine (1819), Maryland 
(1867), Missouri (1875), Michigan 
(1908), North Carolina (1875), Ore- 
gon (1906), South Dakota (1889), 
Texas (1875), Utah (1895), Washing- 
ton (1889), and West Virginia 
(1872). To this group might be 
added Colorado, Kansas and Mon- 
tana, which restrict the legislative 
proposal of amendments; also South 
Carolina, which provides for popular 
proposal and vote upon amendments. 
The States whose constitutions are 
least flexible, requiring a popular 
vote greater than that of a majority 
of all persons voting upon the amend- 
ment, are: Alabama (1901), Arkan- 
sas (1874), Illinois (1870), Indiana 
(1851), Minnesota (1898), Nebraska 
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(1875), Ohio (1851), Oklahoma 
(1907), Rhode Island (1842), Tennes- 
see (1870), and Wyoming (1889). 
With them should be classed Missis- 
sippi (1890) and New Hampshire 
with its requirement that an amend- 
ment receive two-thirds of the vote 
cast upon the question of its adoption 
or rejection. Where, in addition to 
the requirement of a majority of all 
votes at an election, there are other 
restrictions upon the amending proc- 
ess, the alteration of a constitution 
often becomes practically impossible. 
This is true of Tennessee and to a 
smaller extent of Illinois and Indiana, 
owing to their special combinations 
of limitations.* 


* F. N. Thorpe, The Federal and State Consti- 
tutions, Colonial Charters and Other Organic 
Laws (7 vols. compiled and edited under act of 
Congress, 1906); James Bryce, The American 
Commonwealth; В. L. Ashley, The American 
Federal State; Charles Borgeaud, Adoption and 
Amendment of Constitutions in Europe and 
America; J. Q. Dealey, Our State Constitutions ; 
H. Hitchcock, American State Constitutions; 
William B. Guitteau, Government and Politics in 
the United States; J. A. Jameson, Constitutional 
Conventions; Judson S. Landon, The Constitu- 
tional History and Government of the United 
States; E. MeClain, Constitutional Law in the 
United States; James Schouler, Constitutional 
Studies; J. B. Phillips, Recent State Constitution- 
Making. 
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NATIONAL REGULATION. 


CHAPTER V. 
1865-1912. 


ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IN REGULATING COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


Federal control of the railways — The Interstate Commerce Commission — Anti-trust legislation — The Sherman 
Law — Trust prosecutions — The Department of Commerce and Labor and its various bureaus — The 
Post-Office — The patent system — The Department of the Interior — The Treasury Department and the 
financial operations of the Government — Tariff legislation — Reciprocity treaties — The commercial im- 
portance of the Panama Canal — The Commercial effects of the Bureau of American Republics — The 
influence of diplomacy on trade — Waterway improvements. 


The close of the Civil War marked 
the beginning of a new era in the 
United States. The material prosper- 
ity of ‘the country had in a measure 
been halted by that colossal conflict. 
The dawn of peace brought new 
tariffs, new business methods, new 
agencies for the promotion of com- 
merce, a multiplication of banks and 
clearing-houses, new laws affecting 
immigration and the conservation of 
natural resources. But the develop- 
ment of manufactures and commerce 
was furthered still more by the appli- 
cation of steam and electricity, the 
telephone and the telegraph, which 
made it possible to transact business 
over vast areas with little loss of time. 
The most revolutionary developments 
arose from the economic necessity of 
concentration, which endowed corpo- 
rations with a tremendous power for 
good or evil. 


Federal Control of Railroads. 
In giving Congress control of for- 
eign commerce, the Constitution gave 
it control also of interstate commerce, 


which is foreign commerce in the eyes 
of the individual States. It was recog- 
nized, too, that the commerce clause, 
while framed to meet primitive condi- 
tions, must always be applied to liv- 
ing issues, for the development of the 
country necessitates statutory con- 
trol of its expanding activities. 

As no effective restrictions or regu- 
lations of corporate power could be 
obtained under a system of diverse 
State legislation, Congress essayed 
the correction of the abuses of cor- 
porate power in interstate commerce. 
Discriminations, special rates, rebates 
and concessions were made between 
shippers, which fostered monopoly, 
enriched favored patrons, and 
strangled individual enterprise. Such 
a situation called for some kind of 
restraint. 

Federal control of railroad rates be- 
gan in 1866, but no serious attempt at 
regulation was made until the Inter- 
state Commerce Act of 1887, which 
forbids unjust and unreasonable 
charges and discriminations by special 
rates, or rebates, or any unreasonable 
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advantage to any particular person, 
or corporation, firm, or locality, or 
class of traffic.* It forbids the charg- 
ing, under like circumstances, of a 
larger sum for the shorter than for the 
longer haul over the same road. It 
prohibits the pooling of freights and 
the division of earnings, requires pub- 
licity of rates, and confers upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
created by act of Congress, power to 
carry out its provisions. This act was 
amended by the acts of 1889, 1891, 
1893, 1903, 1906, and 1910, each repre- 
senting an addition to the organic 
growth of the power of Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce. Of 
these the most important are the 
Elkins Act of 1903, which prevents 
unjust discrimination in railroad 
charges; the Hepburn Act of 1906 
which first gave really effective force 
to provisions that were merely tenta- 
tive in preceding acts; and the Mann- 
Elkins Act of 1910, which extends the 
duties and jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion both as to carriers formerly sub- 
ject to law and to other agencies of 
transportation and transmission. Al- 
though the passage of these laws was 
fought both by trusts and railroad 
companies, the result has been that 
the railroads have grown stronger 
each year, and the rigid prohibitions 
as to rebates and free passages had 
an immense effect in improving earn- 
ings. The laws that restriet freedom 
of aetion throughout the whole rail- 


* See pp. 35-36, ante. бее also chapter on 
Interstate Commerce by Professor Huebner, ante. 
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road system, as to its administration, 
have ereated vastly improved eco- 
nomie conditions. 

The Commission has power to in- 
quire into the management of the busi- 
ness of the common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce and to obtain 
all necessary information for destroy- 
ing the rebate system and other dis- 
eriminations, so as to put all shippers 
on a basis of equality. The Commis- 
sion is not given the general rate-mak- 
ing power, however, though it can 
name a reasonable rate for a particu- 
lar service and adjust overcharges. 
It also has authority to suspend pro- 
posed rates pending investigation as 
to their reasonableness. On the other 
hand, where circumstances require 
swift action, certain rates may be es- 
tablished on short notice. It is re- 
quired by law to report to the Attor- 
ney-General all violations of the inter- 
state commerce laws. 

The Commission supervises also 
steamboat lines doing an interstate 
business in connection with the rail- 
roads under common control, and in- 
cludes supervision of the interstate 
commerce of express companies, sleep- 
ing car companies, telegraph, cable, 
and wireless telegraph companies, and 
pipe line concerns transmitting com- 
modities other than water or gas. The 
Commission has supervision of rail- 
road accidents, and investigates all 
such accidents on its own initiative. 
Congress had adopted the policy of 
foreing upon railroad corporations the 
use of safety appliances to reduce ac- 
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cidents to a minimum. The Block Sig- 
nal and Тгаш Control Board, organ- 
ized by the Commission, has charge 
of investigating the thousands of de- 
viees that apply to signals, coupling 
of ears, ties, rails, switches, automatie 
train control, non-telescoping devices, 
and inspection of locomotives. Under 
the provisions of the Erdman Act, a 
member of the Commission may be 
appointed by the President to coóper- 
ate with the Commissioner of Labor 
with a view of settling any differences 
that may arise between railroads and 
their employés. 'This law has proved 
of great benefit to the parties con- 
cerned in settling many disputes by 
arbitration. 


Anti-Trust Legislation. 

An aggregation of several indus- 
trial organizations of a similar kind 
under a single control is denominated 
а trust.* The trust was preceded by 
the combination, which was a feature 
of industrial development from 18723 
40.1882 and which aimed simply at 
similarity of action between the corpo- 
rations included therein in maintain- 
ing a fixed priee, limiting territory, 
the output of goods, sales-combina- 
tions, or profit-sharing arrangements. 
Combinations were generally held to 
be illegal at common law and the ma- 
jority of the States created laws pe- 
nalizing them. They were superseded 
in the 80's by the trust. À more ad- 


* In this connection see the chapter on Trusts 
and Industrial Combinations and Associations, 
ante. 
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vanced form of trust, and its successor 
in most cases, is the holding corpora- 
tion, which differs in certain respects 
from the usual type of trust. Its prop- 
erty consists of a majority of shares of 
stock in various corporations, its di- 
reetors voting the shares held by it at 
the meetings of the subsidiary согро- 
rations and receiving the apportioned 
dividends. А holding company is a 
eorporation of corporations, which, 
by virtue of holding a majority of the 
stock in each, elects the directors of 
all and through them operates the in- 
dividual corporations in the interest 
of the holding corporation. 

The legal status of the holding cor- 
poration is highly complicated, since 
it operates under two conflicting juris- 
dictions, each supreme in its own field 
— those of the State and Federal gov- 
ernments. Many of the States, under 
the leadership of New Jersey, have 
made laws legalizing holding corpora- 
tions under certain conditions, but 
these are subject to Federal control 
only in so far as they interfere with 
interstate trade. 

Public opinion demanded that the 
pernicious activities of the trusts be 
curbed, and the first law on the sub- 
ject (known as the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act of 1890 and entitled ‘‘ An act 
to protect commerce against unlaw 
ful restraints and monopolies ’’) was 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President on July 2, 1890.* This Act 
declares that every contract, combina- 


* For complete text see ante, pp. 46-47. 
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tion in the form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy in restraint of trade ог 
commerce among the several States, 
or with foreign nations, is illegal. 
Any person making such combination 
or conspiracy is guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and such offence is punish- 
` аре by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or 
by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or both punishments at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

A significant example of the work- 
ing of the Sherman Act is exhibited 
in the defeat of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company, which was organized in 
1901 under the laws of New Jersey as 
a holding corporation, with power to 
purchase the securities of any other 
corporation. Its certificates were ex- 
changed for the stock and bonds of 
the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific railways, two parallel railway 
systems which were thus merged. The 
Supreme Court declared the combina- 
tion illegal, being in restraint of in- 
terstate and international commerce. 

While in theory the Sherman Law 
prohibits every combination in re- 
straint of interstate commerce, yet in 
practice few of the large trusts have 
been prosecuted successfully. It has 
been held that its provisions are too 
dangerous to the innocent to be en- 
forced against the guilty. But the 
act has demonstrated the important 
principle that Congress, by virtue of 
its power to regulate interstate com- 
merce, may forbid any conspiracy or 
combination in restraint of interstate 
commerce and that a contract for 


the purchase price of goods cannot be 
enforced if such contract forms one of 
the essential factors in an illegal 
scheme. 

While the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
was aimed chiefly at industrial com- 
binations, the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have made this law an 
important part of legislation for the 
regulation of railroads. In fact, its 
interpretations have given it a wider 
field of action in inter-railway rela- 
tions than as a regulator of the rela- 
tions of purely industrial corpora- 
tions. The enforcement of the Sher- 
man Law has been greatly facilitated 
by the enactment of several laws mak- 
ing the testimony of witnesses com- 
pulsory and granting immunity to the 
persons so testifying. These laws, 
together with the ‘‘ Expediting Act ’” 
of 1903 (which provides that in im- 
portant cases prosecuted under both 
the Interstate Commerce and Sher- 
man acts, where the Government is 
the complainant, a direct appeal may 
be taken to the Supreme Court), have 
greatly facilitated the enforcement of 
trust legislation. 

But up to the present time anti- 
trust legislation has failed to destroy 
the tendency of corporations to be- 
come monopolies or to repress the re- 
straints they exercise upon produc- 
tion and trade. In 1892, when the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, the first and most famous trust, 
was declared by the circuit court to be 
an illegal combination, the trustees 
dissolved the corporation by exchang- 
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ing its certificates for a pro rata num- 
ber of shares in 20 subordinate corpo- 
rations which eontrolled the remain- 
ing eompanies in the original trust. 
In 1899 the charter of the company 
was amended to allow it to hold and 
sell the stock of other corporations, 
and thus the company became the 
holding company for the Standard Oil 
interests then distributed among 19 
concerns. In 1906 the Attorney-Gen- 
eral sued the company in the United 
States court, and in 1909 its decision 
declared the company an illegal com- 
bination under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Aet and enjoined it from con- 
tinuing business in its existing form. 
The eompany simply exchanged its 
certificates for shares pro rata in each 
of the 19 subordinate companies and 
continues doing business, as hereto- 
fore, under a mere technical change 
of form. Another important case was 
that of the so-called Tobacco Trust. 


The Department of Commerce and Labor. 

No other department of the Federal 
government comprises such varied ac- 
tivities for the regulation of com- 
merce and labor as this. The Bureau 
of Corporations, established in 1903, 
is authorized to make diligent investi- 
gation into the organization, conduct, 
and management of the business of 
any corporation, joint stock company, 
or corporate combination engaged in 
commerce among the several States, 
so as to furnish Congress data for 
legislation for the regulation of such 
commerce. 
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The work and province of the Bu- 
reau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion are clearly expressed in its name. 
A tax of $4 per immigrant more than 
defrays the cost of maintaining this 
Bureau. The Act to Encourage Immi- 
gration passed in 1864 allowed the 
agents of American employers to em- 
ploy laborers in foreign countries who 
pledged their wages for cost of ship- 
ment hither. This act was repealed 
in 1868, and in 1875 the importation 
of coolies was forbidden. The Pas- 
senger Act of 1882 excluded convicts, 
lunatics, idiots, or any persons likely 
to become a public charge. The 
Knights of Labor started an agita- 
tion against the competition of em- 
ployés engaged abroad to work at 
European wages, and in 1885 the 
Alien Contract Labor Law made it 
unlawful to assist the immigration of 
foreign labor under wage contract. 
Chinese are excluded by the Exclusion 
Act of 1882, reénacted in 1902. 

The Bureau of Labor is concerned 
with the more radical study of the con- 
dition of the laboring classes of the 
country, but not with the enforcement 
of labor laws. It collects and pub- 
lishes information regarding the cost 
of food, the economic laws for the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
working population in other countries, 
the railroad pension systems in the 
United States, strikes and strike con- 
ditions, laws enforcing compensation 
for accidents to workmen in foreign 
countries, old age pensions wherever 
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compulsory, and the conditions of 
woman and child labor. In 1869 Con- 
gress passed a law fixing an eight- 
hour day for all workmen in the em- 
ploy of the United States. 

Just as the Bureau of Labor is con- 
cerned with the economic welfare of 
the laborer, so the Bureau of Manu- 
factures seeks to promote the com- 
mercial interest of manufacturers. It 
was provided for by the act of 1903, 
but was not organized until 1905. It 
is engaged in classifying the vast 
amount of commercial information re- 
lating to foreign countries supplied by 
our consuls. Thus the Consular Serv- 
ice, which belongs to the Department 
of State, is really an adjunct to the 
Bureau of Manufactures. It deals 
with commercial affairs in foreign 
lands, but has nothing to do with 
political matters, which is the prov- 
ince of the Diplomatic Service. The 
information supplied by the Consular 
Service is the means of opening new 
markets for American commerce and 
is given to the public in the form of 
the Consular and Trade Reports. The 
International Commercial Directory, 
containing the names of buyers of 
goods in foreign countries, is one of 
the achievements of this Bureau. 

The Bureau of Fisheries represents 
a very interesting phase of the activ- 
ity of this Department and stimulates 
a highly profitable form of commerce 
and labor. It annually distributes 
over 3,000,000,000 eggs and fish. The 
conservation of oysters, sponges, 
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lobsters, terrapin, clams and seaweed 
is being provided for. 

An altogether uncommercial fune- 
tion is that of the Lighthouse Board, 
which has charge of the construction 
and maintenance of lighthouses on 
the coasts of the United States. Ц 
was first organized in 1789, but its 
present establishment dates from the 
law of 1852. It was transferred from 
the Department of the Treasury to 
that of Commerce and Labor in 1903. 
Its duties include the construction and 
maintenance of light vessels, light- 
house depots, beacons, fog signals, 
buoys, and everything pertaining to 
the lighthouse establishment. 

The Bureau of Navigation, as its 
name clearly indicates, has general 
supervision of the merchant marine 
and merchant seaman of the United 
States; yet, strangely enough, it re- 
mained as division of the Treasury 
Department up to 1884. It has general 
charge of the registration, enrolment 
and licensing of vessels, and reports 
on the operation of all laws relating to 
navigation. 

The Steamboat Inspection Service 
was founded in 1839, reorganized in 
1852, and transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor in 
1903. Its duty, as its name implies, is 
to inspect all steam vessels of the 
United States and those clearing from 
American ports. It has charge of the 
general administration of the laws re- 
lating to vessels and their officers. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey 
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dates from 1870, but its methodieal 
organization came in 1832, and its 
present name in 1878. It was added 
to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor in 1903. It is charged with the 
survey of the coasts of the United 
States and rivers to head of tidewater, 
or ship navigation, deep sea sound- 
ings, researches as to ocean currents, 
magnetic observations, determination 
of latitude, longitude and azimuth of 
geographical positions, and reference 
points for State surveys. The publi- 
cations of the survey comprise charts 
of coast and harbors, advance tide 
tables, sailing directions in all nav- 
igable waters, ete. 

The Act of June 1910 created a 
special court, known as the United 
States Commerce Court, which was 
given jurisdiction of all suits brought 
to enforce the orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The first ses- 
sion of this court was held on Febru- 
ary 15, 1911, and since then no deci- 
sion has been rendered by the various 
circuit courts. 


The Post-Office. 

The Post-Office is a most important 
adjunct to the commerce of the coun- 
try and is the largest institution of its 
kind in the world. It requires 300,000 
employés to handle its enormous busi- 
of 15,000,000,000 
pieces of mail matter a year. Its 
growth has been phenomenal. In 
1837 the average citizen spent 32 cents 
a year in postage, whereas he now 
spends $2.30. The receipts vary from 
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$5 a year at the smallest post-office to 
$25,000,000 a year at the largest. 

The railway postal service has 18,- 
000 employés, and its work is the most 
vital part of the system. The trans- 
portation of mails on railways costs 
$50,000,000 a year and the pay of the 
clerks amounts to $20,000,000 more. 
The rural free delivery service costs 
about $44,000,000 a year, yet does not 
produce one-fourth of this in revenue. 
The Government mail, which is car- 
ried free, amounts to 50,000,000 
pounds annually. The dead-letter 
office handles yearly 12,000,000 letters 
and 8,000,000 postals. The most re- 
cent innovation in the postal service 
is the creation of a postal-savings sys- 
tem. Deposits were first accepted on 
January 3, 1911, in 48 post offices. An 
agitation for a parcels post recently 
resulted in the extension of the postal 
service to carry parcels of the maxi- 
mum weight of 11 pounds at the rate 
of 12 cents per pound. 


The Patent Office. 

Though not such a universal neces- 
sity as the Post-Office, the patent office, 
by its encouragement of American in- 
genuity, has done as much as, if not 
more than, any other agency of the 
Government to make the United 
States the richest and most powerful 
nation in the world. Over 36,000 pat- 
ents for new inventions is the present 
yearly record. During the last 40 
years inventions in the field of elec- 
tricity alone have created an industry 
in which the total capital invested is 
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$7,000,000,000, employing hundreds of 
thousands of workmen, with annual 
salaries aggregating $350,000,000. Of 
the 3,000,000 patents issued through- 
out the world since the institution of 
such systems, about 1,000,000 have 
beeu issued in the United States. 


The Department of the Interior. 

This department is composed of 
several unrelated bureaus, chief of 
which is the General Land Office. 
With a territory to dispose of consist- 
ing in all of 1,835,000,000 acres, it has 
granted or sold to the people of the 
United States 1,135,000,000 acres. А 
large proportion of the publie lands 
has been distributed free in home- 
steads of 160 acres each. Congress 
has recently passed a law permitting 
farmers to settle upon coal lands, 
while reserving the underlying coal 
deposits, and in this way erops can be 
raised pending the exploiting of the 
coal itself. Thus millions of acres of 
fertile land have been made available 
for husbandry.* 

The Pension Office is another bu 
reau of the Interior Department. The 
total number of pensioners on the 
pension roll at the beginning of 1912 
was 900,000. The survivors of the 
Civil War number over 500,000. The 
names cancelled by death number 
30,000 per annum. The annual pay- 
ment of pensions for 1911 amounted 
to $158,000,000, the average pension 
being $171.90. The total amount paid 
out for pensions up to the beginning 


* See chapter on Land System, ante. 
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of the fiseal year in 1911 was $4,000,- 
000,000. 

The Reclamation Service of the In- 
terior Department, which is соп- 
cerned with the irrigation of desert 
regions in the Western States, is cal- 
eulated to add enormously to the 
wealth and commerce of the country. 
An aet of Congress in 1902 set apart 
all funds received from the sale of 
publie lands in certain States and 
Territories, which resulted in an ag- 
gregate of $68,000,000. This amount, 
with other funds appropriated by 
Congress, has been used in construct- 
ing irrigation works, each settler ob- 
taining 40 acres аз a homestead. Over 
11,000 acres have been thus reclaimed 
from the desert. The cost of con- 
struction is repaid to the Government 
by the settlers in small annual pay- 
ments. In some cases the settlers pay 
for water rights in labor on ditches, 
flumes, and canals used in irrigation. 
The yield in erops on irrigated land 
far exceeds that of lands not irri- 
gated.* 

The Treasury Department. 

The Treasury Department exercises 
a most potent influence on the com- 
merce of the country. Among the 
duties of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury are the preparation of the annual 
budget, looking after the collection of 
the revenues, and supervising all the 
fiscal operations of the Government. 
He is assisted by three assistant secre- 


*See chapter VII. (“Internal Improvements ”) 
and VIII. (“Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources "), ff. 
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taries; several auditors for the differ- 
ent executive departments; the treas- 
urer, who has charge of the receipt 
and disbursement of money ; a comp- 
troller of the currency, who oversees 
the National banks; a eomptroller of 
the treasury, who supervises all ac- 
eounts in dispute; a director of the 
mint, which coins specie of gold, silver, 
nickel, and соррег; а superintendent 
of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, which prints paper money 
and postage stamps and protects peo- 
ple from counterfeiters; and a com- 
missioner of internal revenue, who col- 
lects the excise taxes on distilled 
spirits, fermented liquors and tobacco. 
During the Civil War Congress issued 
$450,000,000 in Treasury notes known 
as ''greenbacks." They became 
worth so much less than gold that 
they drove coin out of circulation 
and remained below par until Con- 
gress redeemed them in gold on Janu- 
ary 1,1879. The Supreme Court hav- 
ing decided that Congress could is- 
sue paper money in times of peace as 
well as of war, the Treasury notes of 
1890 paid out for silver bullion pur- 
chased under the Sherman Act of that 
year are legal tender. The Secretary 
of the Treasury was authorized to 
purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
monthly, paying for it in legal tender 
paper. The law was repealed during 
the panic of 1893. Gold and silver 
certificates are being constantly issued 
in place of gold and silver coins, the 
paper being much more convenient to 
handle. А good part of our business 
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is done by means of paper money 1s- 
sued by banks chartered under Na- 
tional law. The currency law passed 
in Mareh of 1900 transformed the 
whole monetary system of the coun- 
try. The gold dollar was made the 
standard of value, and all forms of 
money issued or coined by the Govern- 
ment reached a parity with gold. 'The 
Treasury notes of 1890 were to be re- 
tired as soon as possible their place 
in circulation being taken by new 
silver coins or new silver certificates. 
Greenbacks paid into the Treasury 
were not to be reissued save for gold, 
and for the redemption of greenbacks 
a gold reserve of $150,000,000 was to 
be maintained. New regulations re- 
garding the denomination of the dif- 
ferent kinds of paper money and bank 
notes to be issued were enacted, so 
that no gold certificates for less than 
$20 or silver certificates for more than 
$10 would be issued. The act included 
other salutary monetary reforms, re- 
ducing the monetary laws to some 
order.* 
Tariff Legislation, 

Perhaps the most important way 
in which the Government regulates 
our commerce and industry is through 
tariff legislation. The excessive war 
tariffs necessary for raising revenues 
to prosecute the war had educated the 
people to the cause of high protec- 
tion. It was necessary indeed to con- 
tinue to saddle the Nation with high 


*See chapters XI. and XII., ante, on Banking, 
Currency, and Finance, and the index under these 
titles. 
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taxation of both imports and domestic 
produets to provide for a financial in- 
debtedness of $2,800,000,000 as the 
aftermath of the titanic conflict. To 
adjust a tariff to the exigencies of the 
situation was a serious task. Prices 
were 90 per cent higher than before 
the war, while wages were only 60 per 
cent higher. Though the duties on im- 
ports were supposed to balance inter- 
nal taxation equitably, the greatest in- 
equalities existed. The tariff in many 
eases fell below the taxes, while in 
others the taxes greatly exceeded the 
tariff. The manufacturers clamored 
for more protection, and Congress, 
following to the line of least resist- 
ance, abolished those taxes that bore 
most heavily on the productive re- 
sources of the country. The most im- 
portant acts for reducing the internal 
revenue of the country were those en- 
acted in July of 1866, March of 1867, 
July of 1870, and June of 1872. The 
reduction of the war tariff was a dif- 
ferent kind of proposition. Many in- 
dustries had been established and 
others greatly extended under the in- 
fluence of the war tariffs, and the 
projectors of these industries claimed 
they would be ruined by any change. 
Thus extreme protection, which was 
looked upon only as a temporary ex- 
pedient during war times, came to be 
regarded as a permanent institution. 

Mr. Wells’ tariff bill of 1867, which 
proposed to reduce the duty on raw 
materials and which either maintained 
the duties on manufactured goods 
without charge or only slightly low- 
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ered them so as to deprive them of 
their pernicious effect, was passed by 
the Senate but did not obtain the nec- 
essary two-thirds majority in the 
House. On the other hand, at the de- 
mand of the wool growers, Mr. Hayes 
in 1867 introduced a wool bill provid- 
ing a duty that would prohibit im- 
ports, and, by dint of personal influ- 
ence, secured a tariff of 50 cents a 
pound, and 35 per cent. ad valorem on 
wool.* 

The success of the wool bill led the 
Lake Superior copper interests to de- 
mand protection for copper, and, by 
virtue of a strongly organized lobby 
they secured the passage of a bill in 
February of 1869 that put a duty of 
25 cents a pound on copper ore. This, 
however, was vetoed by the President. 
The increased cost of copper put an 
end to the copper bottoming and re- 
pairing of wooden ships, just as the 
high tariff on iron and lumber was 
putting an end to iron shipbuilding. 
The act of 1870 reduced the duty on 
pig iron, brandy, sugar and spices, 
3314 per cent, and those on tea and 
coffee 40 per cent. The inspiration of 
the bill was the demand for ** a free 
breakfast table." The Dawes bill of 
1872 was another compromise between 
political and commercial pressure and 
allowed a reduction of 10 per cent. on 
articles made of cotton, wool, iron, 
paper, glass and leather, and a reduc- 
tion on lumber, coal, salt, and several 


* For the legislative history of these bills see 
previous pages of this History and the Index 
under “ Tariff." 
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other articles. Materials to be used 
for shipbuilding in the United States 
were admitted free. А bill was passed 
also taking the duty off tea and coffee 
entirely. The tariff of 1883 was in- 
tended as a concession to a general 
desire for a real revision of the tariff, 
but in reality it made but few changes 
in the protective system. The panic 
of 1873 furnished an exeuse for the 
tariff bill of 1890, known as the Ме- 
Kinley bill, in which rates on all in- 
dustrial produets needing protection 
were inereased. In some сазез these 
were practically prohibitory. On the 
other hand, the duty on refined sugar 
. was reduced from 314 cents to 14 cent 
a pound, the duties on raw sugar were 
repealed, and a bounty of 2 cents a 
pound was allowed for 14 years on the 
production of sugar within the United 
States. The act also recognized com- 
mercial reciprocity, and commercial 
agreements relating to the reciprocal 
trade were made with Brazil; Spain, 
on behalf of her colonies of Cuba and 
Porto Rico; San Domingo; Guate- 
mala; Salvador; Germany; Great 
Britain, on behalf of her West Indian 
colonies; Nicaragua; Honduras; and 
Austria-Hungary. On the whole, the 
McKinley bill proved unpopular, as 
prices and the cost of living increased 
with no compensating advance in 
wages 

The losses sustained by the Repub- 
licans, due to a widespread belief in 
the political immorality of the MeKin- 
ley tariff, were regarded by the Demo- 
crats as an endorsement of their tariff 
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principles. The Democrats won in the 
campaign of 1892, with the tariff as 
the dominant issue. In 1894 the Wil- 
son bill was passed, which placed most 
raw materials on the free list, reduced 
somewhat the protective duties, and 
provided for an income tax on incomes 
exceeding $4,000 a year. The bill was 
merely a compromise between the war- 
ring factions — one party desiring the 
maintenance of protection and the 
other a tariff of revenue only. It re- 
duced the average of the McKinley bill 
of 49.5 per cent. to an average of 39.94 
percent. President Cleveland, declar- 
ing that it was based on no distine- 
tive principle, permitted it to become 
law without his signature. The Su- 
preme Court declared the income-tax 
clause unconstitutional and thus made 
it a dead letter. 

The Republieans once more came 
into power in 1896 and President Mc- 
Kinley, though really elected on the 
currency issue, regarded the victory 
as an endorsement of his protective 
policy. The Dingley tariff bill of 1897 
gave protective duties to every busi- 
ness interest that could possibly be en- 
couraged by them, the rates being 
higher than those fixed by any pre- 
vious tariff. The average range of 
duties was 57 per cent. 

During his administration, Mr. 
Roosevelt adroitly avoided meddling 
with the tariff, but in the campaign of 
1908 the Republican party declared 
for a downward revision, and on this 
pledge elected its candidate, Mr. Taft. 
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The Payne-Aldrich bill of 1909, how- 
ever, was an upward rather than a 
downward revision of the tariff. 
There was a slight reduction of duty 
on a few articles, it is true, but the in- 
tensive protection of favored indus- 
tries was continued. 


The Panama Canal. 

The most epoch-making event of 
recent years was the determination of 
Congress to build the Panama Canal.* 
The piercing of the isthmus uniting 
the two Americas by a ship canal will 
probably revolutionize the commerce 
of the world. Distance of from 5,000 
to 10,000 miles will be clipped off most 
oceanic voyages. The eastern sea- 
board of the United States will be 
brought 8,000 miles nearer the Pacific 
coast. The canal is over 40 miles in 
length, the middle section of 34 miles 
being 85 feet above sea level. Vessels 
are to be admitted to this section by 
means of gigantic double locks both 
on the Atlantic and Pacific ends of the 
For the greater part of its 
length, the canal is a great lake 
formed by the colossal Gatun Dam, 
causes the waters of the 
Chagres River to flood its valley over 
an area of 164 square miles. The 
minimum depth of the canal through- 
out is 45 feet, and it will permit the 
passage of 100,000,000 tons of freight 
between the oceans per annum, with- 
out overtaxing its capacity. 
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* For the history of the canal see previous 
pages of this volume. 
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The Pan-American Union. 

Among the indirect means by which 
the general government has stimu- 
lated American commerce and indus- 
try is the Pan-American Union. In 
1823 President Monroe announced his 
famous doctrine that the welfare of 
the United States made it necessary 
that no country of the Old World 
should acquire another foot of terri- 
tory in the New, and that attempts to 
do so would be regarded as acts of un- 
warranted aggression. This doctrine 
has become a principle in interna- 
tional law, and as a result the Amer- 
ican republics have been drawn to- 
gether by political and commercial in- 
terests. The building of the Panama 
Canal has intensified this feeling. The 
Pan-American Union was organized 
at the conference held in Washington 
in 1890 and was presided over by 
James G. Blaine, Secretary of State. 
The attending delegates passed a reso- 
lution providing for a commercial 
Bureau of the American republics 
that would collect and distribute com- 
mercial information of all kinds, not 
only in order to increase the volume 
of trade between the respective coun- 
tries, but also to redeem their peo- 
ples from the ignorance of each other 
which, unhappily, existed hitherto. 
Congress purchased land in Washing- 
ton for the sum of $250,000 on which 
to build a palatial structure to house 
the Pan-American Union. The cost 
of the building was $1,000,000, of 
which Mr. Andrew Carnegie defrayed 
$750,000. It is the permanent home 
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of the American republies, containing 
assembly hall, rooms, 
committee rooms, a patio in the Moor- 
ish style, with its garden of tropieal 
flowers. 


banqueting 


Dollar Diplomacy. 

One of the latest functions of Con- 
gress, acting through the Department 
of State, is the use of American dol- 
lars to stimulate the expansion of 
trade and the rehabilitation of the 
weaker American republies and in ad- 
vancing forms in China and elsewhere. 
The promotion of foreign trade is the 
raison d'étre of this new department 
in international economies. 

In the tariff negotiations of 1910, 
whieh were carried on with several 
foreign countries for the purpose of 
adjusting the requirements of the 
maximum and minimum provisions of 
the Payne-Aldrieh law, the Depart- 
ment of State, in the interest of equal- 
ity of commercial treatment in for- 
eign markets for American products 
and of like products of competing 
countries, has effected such regula- 
tions as will greatly stimulate trade. 
For example, in the Brazilian budget 
for 1911 and 1912 a considerable num- 
ber of American products have been 
granted a reduction of 20 per cent. 

In 1907 the United States agreed to 
collect the customs revenues of San 
Domingo through a receiver-general. 
The foreign bondholders agreed to 
this arrangement because the interest 
was practically guaranteed by such 
interposition. Last year the revenues 
were $3,485,000. 
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Liberia has undergone a process of 
financial housecleaning that has res- 
cued it from impending bankruptcy. 
French and German bankers have co- 
Operated with an American Receiver- 
General, and the progress of Liberia 
is assured. Similar arrangements are 
about to be made with Honduras and 
Nicaragua, by means of which the con- 
stantly recurring revolutions will be 
suppressed in favor of peace and 
prosperity. 

In China American dollars are per- 
forming a function that is not only 
commercial, but moral as well. In the 
treaty of 1903 China abolished the 
liken, a most objectionable internal 
tax that crippled trade. Not only is 
American money earning interest in 
China, but is aiding to maintain her 
territorial integrity. 


Waterways, 

The waterways of the United States 
have an aggregate length of 60,000 
miles, but only half of this mileage is 
used for navigation. From 1802 to 
1890 Congress appropriated $214,039,- 
886 for deepening and improving har- 
bors and waterways. From 1890 to 
1906 the amount was $301,447,046. 
Gigantic projects are being urged in 
the construction of new waterways. 
Among the plans under consideration 
is that of a canal from Boston to 
Jacksonville, Florida, and across Flor- 
ida to the Gulf of Mexico, so that 
ships can avoid the dangers of the 
ocean. Another plan is to link Lake 
Michigan with the Gulf of Mexico by 
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a deep сапа] and a deepening of the 
Mississippi River. Some States are 
doing great work in building new 
waterways. New York State is build- 
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ing a new barge canal running along 
the old Erie Canal from Albany to 
Buffalo, with a branch from Syracuse 
to Oswego. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1865—1912. 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACTIVITY IN REGULATING COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


Promotion of commerce and industry by the Government after the Civil War — First attempt to regulate inter- 
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After the close of the Civil War the 
policy of direct government aid in 
stimulating industry was generally 
confined to the United States as a 
whole. In fact, this reversal of State 
policy began even before the war. The 
untoward experiences of many States 
and municipalities in aiding turnpike, 
canal and railroad construction had 
mueh to do with this change in public 
sentiment, and the urgency of the 
great political questions that beset the 
country for over a decade prior to 
1861, kept men's minds in uncertainty 
and their thoughts on other matters 
than the future industrial develop- 
ment. Nationalism, as distinguished 
from the old-time Federalism, was the 
prime outcome of the war, and that 
greatly encouraged the tendency of 
relegating all questions of trade, com- 
merce and industry to the central gov- 
ernment. State rights had gone into 
the baekground, and though this 
mostly affected the South, all the 
States felt the change. Accordingly 


the history of this period shows an 
almost eomplete absence of State or 
municipal concern for the advance- 
ment of private business interests. 
Abundant National aid in a protective 
tariff, in land grants to railroads, in 
expenditures for harbor and river im- 
provements, and in other ways, was 
fortheoming. Ап era of great busi- 
ness and industrial prosperity fol- 
lowed; business became stronger than 
the politieal State. It controlled legis- 
lation in many commonwealths and its 
interests were advanced in many ways 
by special privileges, franchises and 
so on, which took the place of the old- 
time bounties, subsidies, and State, 
county and municipal bond issues. 
But this policy finally fell very much 
into disfavor by the shift of public 
sentiment regarding corporate wealth 
after 1880. 

It was not, however, until well 
toward the close of the century, when 
the problems arising from the con- 
centration of capital in large corpor- 
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ate enterprises began to loom large 
in the publie eye, that there was any 
very serious attempt anywhere in the 
United States at legislation at all in- 
tended in restraint of methods of 
trade. Congress made the first move 
in February of 1887, by passing the 
first act for the regulation of inter- 
state commerce. Soon after, individ- 
ual States began to take action. 

In a little more than a decade 29 of 
the States and Territories had legis- 
lated on trusts, passing statutes de- 
fining monopoly more definitely and 
imposing penalties of an ultra-severe 
character, in order to meet existing 
business conditions and to prevent the 
enhancing of prices, the crushing 
of competition, and other interfer- 
ences with the natural freedom of 
trade. To Maine belongs the distinc- 
tion of enacting the first anti-trust 
law put upon the statute books of any 
State. It was passed in 1889 and was 
of a sweeping and drastic character. 
So far, however, little has been done 
under it. Closely following Maine, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas, and the three Territories 
of Idaho, Montana and North Dakota 
also passed anti-trust laws. In 1890 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana and South 
Dakota passed similar laws and Mis- 
souri added to that already on her 
statute book. In the three following 
years, Alabama, Minnesota, New Mex- 
ico, New York, Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia also fell into line with legisla- 
tion, and later came Georgia, Indiana, 
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Mississippi, Ohio, Utah, Arkansas, 
lllinois, Oklahoma and South Caro- 
lina. The States of Washington. and 
Wyoming put provisions against 
trusts into their constitutions in 1889, 
and Kentucky and Missouri in 1891. 
Ultimately Colorado, Idaho, Michigan, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, 
Connecticut, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Utah legislated to the same end. 

Naturally there was wide variance 
in the details of this legislation. In 
most of the States the law made it a 
erime for two or more persons to en- 
ter into an agreement which should 
prevent free competition and sale, 
whether such agreement be reasonable 
or unreasonable. Several States 
made it a criminal conspiracy for two 
or more persons to agree to regulate 
the quantity or price of any article to 
be manufactured, mined, produced or 
sold, whether prices be raised or low- 
ered. In other States the attempt to 
monopolize any commodity by two or 
more persons in association was made 
a criminal offence. Mississippi de- 
clared in its statute that it was a erim- 
inal conspiracy for two or more per- 
sons, not simply to regulate prices, 
but also to settle the price of an arti- 
cle between themselves or between 
themselves and others. 

As various as the definitions of 
what constituted the crime and the 
methods of judicial procedure against 
offenders were the penalties. These 
took the form of imprisonment and 
fining of individuals, fining of firms 
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and eorporations, forfeiture of goods 
and franchises, liability for damages, 
and deprivation of the right to enforce 
contracts or collect debts. Imprison- 
ment might be as short as thirty days 
or as long as ten years in the peniten- 
tiary. Georgia, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Texas went to the limit 
of ten years. The possible fines for 
individuals ranged from $50 to $5,000, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentueky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Texas naming the 
larger amount. In South Dakota, 
Montana and North Carolina a fine of 
$10,000 was possible. In Arkansas, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Texas the 
fines of eorporations ran as high as 
$5,000. In Montana, South Dakota, 
Utah and North Carolina the guilty 
eorporation might be muleted, to the 
amount of $10,000, and in Utah the 
fine for any offence subsequent to the 
third was $15,000. 

To a considerable extent, this legis- 
lation was successfully contested, 
mostly on the ground of unconstitu- 
tionality. Because they exempted cer- 
tain special industries, the first anti- 
trust laws of Illinois, Texas, Georgia, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan and 
Tennessee were thus declared by the 
courts to be invalid. More effectual 
defence for the corporations was 
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found in the protection afforded them 
in several States, notably New Jersey, 
Delaware and Virginia. Those States, 
instead of following the example of 
others in passing exacting laws, ех- 
tended their protection by liberal cor- 
poration legislation and became in 
popular parlance ‘‘ the home of the 
trusts ’’— especially true of New Jer- 
sey. More than 90 per cent. of the 
large corporations whieh came into 
existence at that time were incorpo- 
rated in one of these States, which 
had no anti-trust laws. There corpo- 
rations were unmolested, and their 
charters — and to a considerable ex- 
tent their business — were protected 
from attack in other States under the 
interstate commercial comity guar- 
anteed by the Federal Constitution. 
Nevertheless some progress was 
made in the enforcement of the State 
laws, and under them some court de- 
cisions were rendered which added 
much to the distinction of American 
jurisprudence. The Missouri law 
made it a criminal conspiracy to main- 
tain a pool, combine, agreement, con- 
federation or understanding to regu- 
late prices or to fix the premiums for 
fire insurance. Under this statute ac- 
tion was brought against the insur- 
ance companies doing business in the 
State and the case — State vs. Fire- 
men’s Fund Insurance Company et al. 
— was carried to the State Supreme 
Court, where it was decided to be con- 
stitutional. Seventy-two foreign in- 
surance companies were convicted of 
combining and conspiring to fix and 
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maintain uniform premium rates and 
all were forbidden to do further busi- 
ness in the State. In every instance, 
the sentence was changed to a fine of 
$1,000, which the companies paid and 
continued to do business in the State 
under the new law. Under the same 
aet it was held that the National Lead 
Company, a holding corporation con- 
trolling between 50 and 75 per cent. 
of the white lead in the United States, 
was doing business in violation of the 
State law and therefore could not en- 
force payment for goods purchased by 
its customers in Missouri. 

Statutes and cases under them in 
other States contributed much to the 
anti-corporation jurisprudence of this 
period. Under the Illinois Act the 
Distilling Feeding Company, a pur- 
chasing corporation formed to acquire 
the properties previously united in 
the Distillers and Cattle Feeders 
Trust, was compelled to surrender its 
charter in 1895. Under the same act 
the law was enforced in 1899 against a 
New Jersey corporation, the Amer- 
ican Glucose Company, a constituent 
member of the Glucose Sugar Refining 
Company, which controlled more than 
90 per cent. of the output of the coun- 
try. In its decision the court forbade 
the company to sell its properties or 
contract with the holding company, 
holding it liable to the State law inas- 
much as most of its business was done 
in Illinois, adding in the opinion: 

“ Citizens of Illinois cannot evade the laws of 


Illinois passed against trusts and combines and 
defy the publie policy of the State, by going into 
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a foreign State, and chartering a corporation to 
do business in this State in violation of its laws. 
When these foreign corporations come into this 
State to do business they must conform to the 
laws and publie poliey of this State." 

"Any combination of competing corporations 
for the purpose of controlling prices, or limiting 
produetion, or suppressing competition is con- 
trary to publie policy and void. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the combination is effected 
through the instrumentality of trustees and trust 
certifieates, or whether it is effected by creating 
à new corporation and converging to it all the 
property of the competing corporations." 


The decision in this case was of 
special interest and importance, in 
being one of the earliest to set forth 
clearly and strongly the legal status 
of combinations in restraint of trade 
and to assert the rights of the State 
over foreign corporations. In these 
particulars it followed the decision of 
the Missouri courts rendered in the 
insurance cases a year before. 

In its report of 1900 the United 
States Industrial Commission re- 
viewed the legislation of the preceding 
ten years, explained the statutes that 
had been passed, and presented some 
of the most important decisions by the 
United States and State courts. Com- 
menting upon the subject, the Com- 
mission expressed the opinion that 
** possibly at times the fear of а new 
form of business organization may 
have led to the extension of legal 
privileges of interference with private 
business beyond what the publie wel- 
fare demands. Some of the statutes, 
if read literally, would seem to forbid 
many perfectly innocent associations 
among individuals; but the courts 
seem invariably to have assumed that 
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only monopoly — at least virtual mo- 
nopoly — was attacked and the de- 
cisions have been made accord- 
ingly.’ * 

State legislation seeking to restrain 
or control business enterprises has 
concerned itself more with railroads 
than with any other form of corporate 
property. When the modern trans- 
portation system began in the United 
States (in the third decade of the 
Nineteenth century), no one had any 
conception of the magnitude this form 
of modern enterprise would assume 
and of the abuses of power that might 
develop to the publie injury. The 
only thought then was to encourage 
the building of railroads as rapidly as 
praetieable so as to give the people 
the quiekest and greatest benefits to 
be derived from the new transporta- 
tion service, and to that end to keep 
the enterprises as free as possible 
from any that might 
hinder their growth. More than a 
century had passed before the neces- 
sity of a reversion of policy in this 
particular began to be realized. 

Early legislation to restrain the 
railroads originated in the States. 
Primarily it took the form of taxation, 
the fixing and enforcing of liabilities, 
and the supervision or control of 
charges. For the most part, this legis- 
lation was desultory, hasty and un- 
scientific. Much of it was Ш-еоп- 
sidered, and, as a whole, ineffective. 


restrictions 


* Report of the United States Industrial Com- 
mission, vol. ii, p. 8. 
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After the Civil War had been brought 
to a close, many questions as to the 
relative rights of the railroads and the 
publie pressed for solution. The first 
attempt to meet the situation was 
made in 1869 with the establishment of 
the Massachusetts Railroad Commis- 
sion. This commission had little or no 
real power. It was merely supervisory 
and its influence, which gradually be- 
came considerable, was exercised en- 
tirely by an intelligent conservative 
poliey of advice and direction, behind 
whieh grew up a strong supporting 
publie opinion. In 1870 Illinois ini- 
tiated a broader measure for control of 
railroads by establishing a State Rail- 
road Commission vested with powers 
to preseribe maximum rates, prohibit 
diserimination, and generally to regu- 
late the roads. In the course of time 
similar commissions were established 
in Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
York, Ohio, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, California and other 
States. Some of these were patterned 
upon the Massachusetts idea, but most 
of them followed Illinois. The trend 
of the period was steadily toward 
broadening and increasing the power 
of the commissions. Everywhere they 
aequired a more positive position of 
authority and in some instances — 
notably in several Western States — 
their assumption of power to control 
the transportation corporation was 
little short of revolutionary. А few 


Wisconsin, Kansas, 
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States failed to adopt these policies. 
Says one writer of authority: 


*'The exceptions to this general principle are 
signifieant. Eight Cordillieran States and two 
territories, where the need of transportation 
facilities overrides every other consideration, and 
five Easterm States, where the Railroad interests 
control the legislatures, have as yet provided no 
supervision commission.” * 


Coincident with the period of estab- 
lishing railroad commissions was the 
Granger movement of the West in 
1870-1877, directed almost entirely 
against the railroads of the country. 
One immediate result of this move- 
ment was anti-railroad legislation in 
several Western and Southern States, 
principally in the direction of fixing 
rates. Illinois passed the first law of 
this kind in 1871 (amended in 1873); 
afterward similar laws were passed 
by Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Tennessee and other States. Al- 
though the constitutionality of these 
laws was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1877, 
they did not always work so well in- 
dustrially as their promoters had ex- 
peeted. "They were most successful 
in some Southern States. 

For a few years after 1900, there 
was a decided disposition to leave to 
the National Government the duty of 
regulating and controlling the large 
corporations engaged in inter-state 
commerce. So far had this gone that 
Secretary of State Root, in a notable 
speech in December of 1906, warned 


* Katherine Coman, Industrial History of the 
United States, p. 324, 
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the people that the failure of the 
States to curb predatory wealth would 
result in the continuous strengthening 
and centralization of power in the 
Nation. Presently, however, the 
pendulum began to swing in the other 
direction. Several of the Western 
States, notably Nebraska and Michi- 
gan, took vigorous action against the 
railroads on rate questions, and when 
the protection of the United States 
courts was sought the State author- 
ities denounced this as subverting the 
powers and the rights of their com- 
monwealths. The historic State 
rights principle was awakened again 
after its long slumber. 

Several pieces of legislation in New 
York in this period show the growing 
popular demand for some sort of State 
supervision of corporate business. 
These included the new corporation 
act of 1897, a scientific, conservative 
and powerful statute, probably un- 
surpassed as a whole by any similar 
measure of any State in the Union, the 
establishment of the principle of a 
franchise tax upon corporations en- 
gaged in the public service; and the 
creation of the two Public Service 
Commissions in 1907. The commis- 
sions thus created succeeded the rail- 
road, gas and electricity and rapid 
transit commissions with increased 
powers that gave them almost arbi- 
trary control of the corporate manage- 
ment and public service of the steam 
and electric railroads, gas, telephone, 
telegraph and electric light companies. 
The act was the most advanced legis- 
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lation for State control of publie util- 
ities that had ever been enacted any- 
where in the country. The general 
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success of the New York idea influ- 
enced New Jersey to create a similar 
commission.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
1865-1912. 


HISTORY OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Esrly opposition to water transportation — Principal canals completed since 1860 — Canals and rivers utilized 
in 1880 — The Erie and other canals — The extent, importance, and history of the Panama Canal — Irriga- 
tion and land reclamation — The Desert Land Act — The National Irrigation Act — River and harbor im- 
provement by the Federal government — Their cost and importance. 


The ravages of the Civil War in the 
South and its repressive influences in 
the North had first a deterrent and 
next a stimulating effect upon internal 
improvements. What had been de- 
stroyed in the South and what had 
been neglected in the North called for 
prompt and vast undertakings after 
1865. More attention than ever be- 
fore was given to the canal system of 
the country and to the improvements 
of rivers and harbors. 

Despite the destruetive competition 
of railroads, there was still in many 
quarters a strong feeling in favor of 
the continuance and development of 
the eanals of the country to meet the 
transportation needs of the commer- 
cial interests. That water transpor- 
tation — interstate and, to the sea- 
board, feeding export — was cheaper 
than railroad transportation was not 
disputed. The influence of the rail- 
roads, however, was everywhere 
against the canals, and the politieal 
power exercised by those corpora- 


tions as well as the quieker service 
rendered by rail, even though at 
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greater cost, very nearly brought 
about the complete destruction of the 
eanals. For example, the costly and 
useful Erie Canal aeross the State of 
New York was transformed into an 
almost worthless ditch by the insidi- 
ous influences of the railroads which 
paralleled it. Not until the opening 
of the Twentieth century was there 
a general revival of interest in water- 
way transportation and a general 
recognition of the value of the canals 
and rivers of the country, both as 
supplementary to, and as salutary re- 
straints upon, the monopolistic tend- 
encies of the railroads. 

The principal canals completed in 
and after 1860, their cost, and their 
mileage were: 


Albemarle and Chesapeake, 1860. $1,641,363 44 miles 


Des Moines Rapids, 1877....... 4,582,009 T} а 
Illinois and Mississippi, 1895... 568,643 44 “ 
Louisville and Portland, 1872... 5,578,631 23 “ 
Muscle Shoals and Elk River 

Shoals IRRD ca cca ао оо 3,156,919 16 uu 
Portage Lake and Lake Superior, 

MIS. cup Me teres e 528,892 25 к 
Wave: aves, oU оппозовоо ово DOS T м 
Sante Её, БЕО. 70,000 10 
Sault Ste. Marie, 1895......... 4,000,000 3 " 
Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan, 

ШЕЛ cac ae RC ROR ic SSE E RR RE 99,661 1} “ 
St. Mary's Falls, 1896......... 7,909,367 14 “ 
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Another canal enterprise of vast 
importance was the Chicago Drainage 
Canal, intended chiefly to carry off the 
sewage of the city of Chicago, but 
available also for commercial pur- 
poses. It was begun in 1902 and com- 
pleted several years later at a cost of 
$45,000,000. The main channel (29 
miles long, 22 feet minimum depth, 
and 160 feet wide at the bottom) is 
the largest artificial channel in the 
world. 

In 1880 the canals and canalized 
rivers operated by the Federal gov- 
ernment, State governments and cor- 
porations were 62 in number, with a 
mileage of 3,325 and a total construc- 
tion cost of $183,952,302. In 1889 the 
number was 67, the mileage 3,383, and 
the cost $188,185,880; in 1906 it ran 
— number, 64, mileage, 3,644, and cost, 
$233,208,863. Between 1880 and 1906 
887 miles had been abandoned and 
there were additions of 1,296 miles, 
leaving a net increase of 409 miles and 
an inerease in cost of $49,256,561, or 
nearly 27 per cent. in a quarter of a 
century. In 1906 the canals and 
canalized rivers in the different States 
were: New York and Illinois, 6 each; 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Louisi- 
ana, 5 each; Texas and Oregon, 4 each; 
Ohio, Michigan, South Carolina and 
West Virginia, 3 each; New Jersey, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Wisconsin, 
Tennessee and Alabama, 2 each; 
Maryland, Delaware, Georgia, Iowa 
and Arkansas, 1 each.* 


* Transportation by water, 1906 Census Report. 
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The history of the Erie Canal pre- 
sents a striking illustration of the rise, 
decadence, and rejuvenation of canal 
facilities. From its completion in 
1825 it was the source of almost un- 
told commercial advantage to the 
West of the Great Lake region, to 
New York City, and to our foreign 
trade. After the middle of the cent- 
ury the influenee of the railroads 
erossing central New York State al- 
most succeeded in destroying it. Op- 
position to it was at times sufficiently 
strong to have the question of its en- 
tire abandonment seriously consid- 
ered. Changes in the methods of 
transportation, demanding 
waterways adapted to large tonnage 
and using steam or electricity in place 
of the old-time horse-drawn canal 
boats, also lessened its usefulness. 
But general confidence in its commer- 
cial utility ultimately prevailed and 
in 1908, after years of public agita- 
tion, the people of the State, in a gen- 
eral election, approved a legislative 
enactment to expend $101,000,000 for 
its enlargement and improvement, to- 
gether with improvements of the 
Oswego and Champlain canals. Up to 
1904 the cost of the Erie’s construc- 
tion, enlargement and maintenance 
was $52,540,800, less than one-half the 
amount required after that date to 
make it a modern waterway. The 
Sault Ste. Marie ship canal, 63 
miles in length and connecting Lakes 
Superior and Huron, is another of 
the great canals of the world, with an 
annual tonnage and freight movement 
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far exceeding those of the Suez Canal. 
Although extra-territorial, the Pan- 
ama Canal is a government enter- 
prise which politically and economi- 
cally is destined to have a profound 
effect upon the future of the United 
States. In its engineering magnitude, 
its cost, its ultimate commercial and 
industrial influences and its interna- 
tional bearings, no single work has 
ever been undertaken by the Nation 
that is at all comparable with it. A 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama 
to connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans was thought of as far back as 
1513, and from that time until the 
latter part of the Nineteenth cent- 
ury the project was considered again 
and again and several surveys were 
made. The canal was finally begun 
in 1881 by a French company under 
the direction of Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
constructing engineer of the Suez 
Canal. The enterprise was a colossal 
failure and, after millions of dollars 
had been lost in it, was finally aban- 
doned. In 1904, after several years 
of engineering investigation, politieal 
controversy, diplomatie negotiations 
with Great Britain and the Republic 
of Colombia, and the revolutionary 
erection of Panama into an independ- 
ent state, the United States pur- 
chased from the French Company 
what existed of the canal for $40,- 
000,000 and paid Panama $10,000,000 
for canal zone rights. Under the 
direction of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, work was begun in 1905, ac- 
cording to plans which contemplated 
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the completion of the structure by 
January 1, 1915. The canal will be 
50 miles long from deep water to deep 
water, of a minimum depth of 41 feet, 
of surface widths from 300 to 1000 
feet, of average bottom width of 649 
feet, and have six locks. 

In the middle of the Nineteenth 
century the Great American Desert 
was accepted as an undisputed fact. 
Time demonstrated that it was less a 
desert than had been supposed, while 
modern methods of land improvement 
made clear the possible fertility and 
usefulness of territory seemingly 
most unpromising. Irrigation has 
been the principal means by which 
this land has been recovered for agri- 
cultural purposes, a thing scarcely 
thought of before 1860. In some зес- 
tions of the country local and State 
laws and customs had been applied to 
regulate the use of water for irriga- 
tion, mining and other purposes, but 
this was done in a comparatively small 
way and in widely separated localities. 
National attention was given to the 
subject after the close of the war, 
when the necessity of systematic 
plans to increase the productivity of 
poor land came more and more to be 
realized. In 1866 Congress passed a 
law recognizing the existing local laws 
and customs in regard to the matter, 
and under this encouragement water 
rights were established in several of 
the Western States. This policy of 
leaving to the States control of water 
projects was continued, without im- 
portant modification, for more than a 
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third of a century. It was in sub- 
stance reaffirmed by the National 
Reclamation Act of 1902, but in this 
later period the Federal Government 
began gradually to exercise a large 
and increasing control over irrigation, 
the subject finally becoming one of the 
most important demanding National 
consideration and legislation. 

Prior to 1880 most of the irrigation 
was done by the cooperative efforts of 
those specially interested in their 
home localities. Many of these early 
enterprises were the outcome of the 
workings of the Desert Land Act of 
1877 allowing settlers to take up 640 
acres of land for irrigation and im- 
provement, but very little of per- 
manent value was accomplished 
thereby. In the years following 1880 
commercial enterprise entered the 
field and investment companies were 
organized to carry on the work. 
Eventually most of the States felt im- 
pelled to exercise supervisory powers 
over these corporations to remedy 
abuses and impotency. 

A more decided step was taken by 
the Federal Government in 1892, 
when the National Irrigation Act was 
passed. This provided for govern- 
ment and private cooperation in the 
field of irrigation finance. Under its 
provisions receipts from the sale of 
public lands were advanced for irri- 
gation works in those States where 
the land lay and was sold. A great 
deal was accomplished by this law in 
the years immediately following its 
enactment. In 1889 the land under 
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irrigation — mostly in the Far West- 
ern States, but including rice fields in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Техаѕ — 
aggregated 3,631,381 acres; in 1899, 
7,778,904 acres; in 1902, 9,681,289 
acres; in 1907, about 10,000,000 acres; 
and in 1909, about 13,036,700 aeres. 
The total construction cost to 1899 was 
$71,226,074; to 1902, $92,731,594; to 
1907, about $148,200,000. In 1909 the 
National Reclamation Service had 29 
irrigation projects in process of con- 
struction. The work thus engaged in 
was planned for the ultimate irriga- 
tion of 2,700,000,000 acres. The total 
land in the country available for and 
needing irrigation was then estimated 
to be about 44,375,000,000 acres. The 
computed cost of irrigation works for 
this enormous territory was $110,- 
290,000, to be spread over many years. 

Federal expenditure for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors be- 
gan after 1810. To the close of the 
fiscal year 1908 there had been ex- 
pended on this account over $511,- 
000,000, of which about $53,000,000 had 
gone for a few unimportant projects 
then existent or for obsolete projects 
of earlier date long discontinued. 
Prior to 1880 appropriations for this 
purpose had been irregular and were 
generally regarded with disfavor. In 
1846 President Polk, and in 1854 
President Pierce, vetoed such bills 
upon constitutional grounds. After 
the Civil War, however, broader 
opinions concerning constitutional 
limitations began to prevail, and in 
1870 an appropriation of $2,000,000 
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was тае — the largest up to that 
time, though small compared with 
subsequent appropriations. 

A. decided impetus was given to the 
matter by the 1874 report of the 
Senate Select Committee on Trans- 
portation Routes to the Seaboard. 
The Committee recommended that the 
United States undertake to improve 
the mouth of the Mississippi, to open 
a route by the Ohio and Kanawha 
rivers and a railway or canal to 
Virginia tidewater, and another by 
canal or railway from the Tennessee 
River to the Atlantic Ocean. None of 
these plans was adopted, but the re- 
port of the Committee greatly influ- 
enced the future in the conclusion that 
the constitutional power of Congress 
to regulate commerce includes the 
power to aid and facilitate it, thus 
conferring upon Congress the power 
to improve or create channels of com- 
merce on land or by water. This 
broad interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion effectually fixed the policy of the 
Government and probably forever de- 
termined its course of action in the 
matter. From that time on, appro- 
priations were more frequent and of 
more considerable size, and every 
Congress gave much attention to the 
subject. But the funds made available 
being still inadequate, the work was 
carried on in a manner not calculated 
to produce the best and the most 
economical results. Finally the River 
and Harbor bills became the subject 
of grave scandal, being loaded with 
appropriations for worthless projects 
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involving the expenditure of money 
for purely politieal purposes, regard- 
less of publie needs. The scandal as- 
sumed such importance that the bill of 
1902 specifieally provided that there- 
after all projects be referred to a 
technical board of review and favor- 
ably passed upon before being under- 
taken. 

In 1908 the Government was en- 
gaged upon the improvement of har- 
bors, rivers and other waterways to 
the total of over 500, including even 
a few that were practically insignifi- 
cant. Some of these works had then 
been under way for many years and 
large sums of money had been ex- 
pended upon them from their incep- 
tion to the elose of the year 1908. 

In the list were 17 harbors of 
refuge, upon which $14,312,000 had 
been expended; 24 harbors used for 
refuge and commerce, which cost the 
United States $24,083,772; 265 lake 
and coast commercial harbors and 
tidal rivers, with expenditures of 
$172,707,000; 76 rivers under improve- 
ment by regulation or by locks and 
dams, with expenditures of $204,- 
718,500; 67 interior shallow streams 
' under slight improvements, with ex- 
penditures of $7,200,000; 7 inland 
waterways and canals, with expendi- 
tures of $9,956,000; 12 cases of special 
work, auxiliary channels, ete., with 
expenditures of $11,264,432; 5 chan- 
nels connecting the Great Lakes, with 
expenditures of $25,198,000. 

Among the greatest of these enter- 
prises was the improvement of the 
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Mississippi River, upon which the 
Mississippi River Commission had ex- 
pended $53,500,300, mostly for levees, 
while $23,277,000 had been used for 
the operation and maintenance of 
locks and dams. Other large enter- 
prises in this enumeration, with ex- 
penditures to date, were: 


The Delaware River breakwater and harbor 

of refuge ...... .. $5,045,000 
Chicago Harbor .. . 12,056.000 
Cleveland Harbor 5,851,000 


Buffalo Harbor .. 5,268,000 
Oswego Harbor 2,144,700 
Boston... a) 1,187,838 
New ОГК ашро ДЫ io 5,506,000 
The Gowanus (№. Y.) Bay Channel 2,256,000 
The Delaware River лье... 8.583.000 
The San Pedro deep water harbor. .. 2,514,000 
атара са е ОИ mE rue 6,252,000 
TIOLOIDGOM ОАЫ ec" 3,074,200 
ае SENSU TTE о. 2,899,400 
РАЯ Ао И ЕРОТ 4,641,000 
RERUN або ТЯ 8,018,000 
(Uem ООО 5 8,290,500 
Sie COWS ЕО. ‚ж oec PE ане 3,779,300 
Mobile Harbor ...... Mars ccn cnet 0,148,000 
Southwest Pass (Mississlppl River)...... 3,974,000 
Сето аго uer ier ов в 9,968,000 
Buffalo Bayou) ео 2,862,300 
POUT. РАЗ er ere 3,931,000 
NOTTS ase! ху» oc oc oo ao noord os 5,413.000 
Toledo marbor S ERE oon 2,520,700 
Oakland М бот e... ore g IURE 2.287,000 
ро ОЕ oo просв а 2,179,000 
Mouth of Columbia Пїхег............... 5,517,000 
Майпо БЇ РӘ. Moos c ev 5,228,000 
Nomad iore dc seem emote 2,235,800 
TOO ел В о у. eee пов s 2,300,400 
AVDKUÜDSAHS MANGEN еее кул» 2,427,900 
Mississippi River (between Ohio, Missouri, 

St. Paul and Minneapolis, and including 

Fosenvolrs)sem. JERRY es gies 27,764,900 


ВО Пе. 11,798,000 
4 umbesriundge тег. 3,203,600 


'"Diemnessec тег wv re eor e aO чье 4,518,400 
OD LORRI GR €. оо, И... 15,754,700 
Monongahela ПШЇїчег`................... 10,708,600 
AEGAN WV ha I ON о a оо 4,228,100 
WentuckyeRiver oor... eee eeu 2,927,000 
VG e UGE ayn ero o ONE UT CREO Nee NDS TS 8,195,000 
(СОТТО MINET SCANAT aas <i care e 3,819,000 
Illinois and Mississippi Canal........... 1,319,500 
East Itiver and Hell Gate............... 4,833,800 
Yazoo River and Vicksburg IHarbor:...... 2,011,400 
Hay Lale and Neebish Canal............ 7,172,400 
SE Marys Canali Б &® ai-otto DU p Om OOo Do 1,421,000 
Wetrolty ПИ Маш e А 4,210,000 
Rivers and connecting channels.......... 3,338,000 
St "Clair Нігер. ИИТ IS Оол, 2,951,200 


The original commerce of these 
waterways, caleulated for the period 
1890—95, before improvements were in- 
stituted, amounted to $281,760,000 
tons annually. The total commerce in 
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1908 was 591,977,700 tons, a gain of 
340,217,700 tons. The projects which 
showed an increase of tonnage, pre- 
sumably on account of the improve- 
ments, were 217, while 111 showed a 
decrease and the rest showed no com- 
mercial effects. It was estimated that 
the annual cost to the United States 
for this increased commerce was 2.4 
cents per ton. But, for various rea- 
sons, much of this commerce was re- 
ported in duplicate or even more fre- 
quently, and, after making proper 
allowances, it appeared that the total 
water-borne commerce at this time 
approximated 256,000,000 tons per 
annum. On this basis it has been 
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figured that the cost per ton to the 
United States has been about 6 cents, 
considering the total outlay on all im- 
provements since the beginning of the 
work. What savings resulted to com- 
merce from these improved facilities 
it is impossible to estimate even 
roughly. There have been instances 
where, for certain favored localities, 
it has been calculated to be as high as 
$1 per ton. In other instances it was 
little or nothing. Undoubtedly much 
of the benefit derived from the im- 
provements has been of indirect char- 
acter and has been entirely lost sight 
of in the great bulk of commercial and 
industrial wealth of the country.” 


CHAPTER VILI. 
1865-1912. 


THE CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Early indifference to waste of natural resources — The first alarm — Waste of water, agricultural lands, and 
mineral resources — Enormity of the problem of conservation — The Inland Waterways Commission of 
1907 — The White House Conference and the National Conservation Commission of 1908 — The National 
Conservation Association of 1909 — Vital principles of conservation — Congressional apathy to the move- 
ment — The forest reserves enactment of 1891 — Federal and State reservations. 


Although wastefulness of опг 
natural resources dates from the first 
peopling of the continent, conserva- 
tion of natural resources did nct have 
its inception before the last quarter 
of the Nineteenth century. 

To the pioneers the resources of the 
new country naturally seemed infinite. 
Land, forests, water, minerals and fish 
were so plentiful as to become in many 
instances obstacles to prosperity and 
comfortable existence. For 250 years 


land was almost given away, except as 
it grew in value in favored localities. 


* E. L. Bogart, Economic History of the United 
States (New York, 1907); Emory R. Johnson, 
Ocean and Inland Water Transportation (New 
York, 1906); Preliminary Report of the Inland 
Waterway Commission (Washington, 1908); 
Alexander H. Weber, The Waterways of the 
United States: Actual Expenditures and Results 
to Navigation and Commerce, Doc. 15 of the 
National Waterways Commission (Washington, 
1910); Report of the United States Industrial. 
Commission (19 vols. Washington, 1900-1902) ; 
Transportation Routes to the Seaboard, Report. 
of the Select Committee of the Senate, Doc. 307, 
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Millions of aeres of woodland were 
burned because they were in the way 
or because modern industry demanded 
logs and lumber. That mines of coal, 
copper and precious metals might in 
course of time become exhausted was 
something not even dreamed of. Of 
course, land fertility would never fail, 
lakes could never dry up, and the 
waters of rivers could be depended 
upon to run forever regardless of 
what drafts might be made upon them. 

When the country was new and the 
population seant, this view of the case 
did not much matter. Under the con- 
ditions then existing it was scarcely 
possible for waste, extravagance, and 
recklessness to progress with the work 
of destruction faster than nature 
could repair the damage. But the 
older the Nation grew, the faster went 
on depletion. The increasing popula- 
tion of the country, the demands of 
modern industry and of modern living 
developed new problems of supply, 
and these were met by draughts upon 
natural resources that grew heavier 
every year. 

Long before the general public had 
the slightest appreciation of the situa- 
tion, the scientists realized that the 
pace, if kept up, meant overwhelming 
National disaster. They studied other 
countries, learned the conditions which 


43d Congress, lst session (Washington, 1874); 
Statutes-at-Large of the United States (1865- 
1910); The Statistical Abstract (Washington, 
1900-1910); N. S. Shaler, American Highways 
(New York, 1896); Transportation by Water in 
Census Report, 1906; Annual reports of the Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army. 
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had been brought about there in the 
course of centuries, and raised the cry 
of alarm. Forestry was a subject that 
had engaged scientific attention in 
Europe,‘and in that the first step in 
the National conservation movement 
in the United States was taken. 

Some apprehension over the rapid 
reduetion of our forests was felt about 
1870, but it was not of much moment 
and the publie disposition was to 
laugh it down. But in 1873 the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science presented a 
memorial to Congress and, when 
nothing had been done, presented 
another memorial on the subject in 
1890. Asa result of these representa- 
tions, a forestry division was estab- 
lished in the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1887 and laws were passed 
which led to the first National reserve 
in 1891. In 1897 a Bureau of Forestry 
was established in the Agricultural 
Department and Gifford Pinchot was 
made its chief, holding that position 
until 1910. 

Originally the forests of the United 
States covered 850,000,000 acres. In 
addition, there were about 150,000,000 
acres of scrub forest and brush land. 
The former was all good timber ma- 
terial, but the latter was of little di- 
rect commercial value. In less than 
a century and a quarter this magnifi- 
cent heritage was reduced by nearly 
one-half, with practically no efforts 
made to restore the loss. Of the 
original 1,000,000,000 acres of forest 
land, there were left at the close of 
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first decade of the Twentieth 
century approximately 550,000,000 
acres forest-elothed. Even in this 
acreage most of the best timber had 
been cut while the forests had been 
damaged by fire and otherwise. Still 
this remaining portion was a very con- 
siderable estate, being one-fourth of 
the entire area of the United States. 
No other nation on the face of the 
globe then had proportionately such a 
vast forest land. About four-fifths of 
this property was owned by private 
individuals, the rest still being held for 
the public. Properly protected and 
wisely conserved from further defor- 
estation and developed with new 
growth, this great area may yet save 
the country from disaster. But the 
destruction that has been going on in 
recent years and that must be halted 
if there is any hope for the future, is 
certainly appalling. In the north- 
western States an army of nearly 
200,000 men is annually employed in 
lumbering, and it is estimated that 
they waste a billion feet of lumber for 
every five billion that they get out. 
In 1880 the timber cut of the United 
States was 18,000,000,000 board feet; 
in 1890, 24,000,000,000; in 1900, 
35,000,000,000; in 1906, 50,000,000. 
The States bordering on the Great 
Lakes once had over 350,000,000,000 
feet of standing white pine; the census 
of 1900 showed only 50,000,000,000 feet 
left. White pine had practically dis- 
appeared from the lumber market in 
the next decade, and yellow pine was 
going the same way. "The census esti- 
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mate of 1880 was 237,000,000,000 feet 
of standing southern yellow pine; in 
1909 the amount was 137,000,000,000, 
with an annual eut of 12,000,000,000 
feet. Oak, poplar, elm, hickory, maple, 
spruce, ash, bireh — in fact all the 
woods that were in common use and 
plentiful in the middle of the Nine- 
teenth century — were becoming al- 
most rarities in the opening years of 
the next century. It was then esti- 
mated that the quantity of standing 
timber was between 1,400,000,000,000 
and 2,000,000,000,000 feet and the 
annual cutting was 50,000,000,000. 
That rate of consumption would make 
the country timberless in from 30 to 
40 years. 

The sole source of our fresh water 
is rainfall, including snow. From this 
all running, standing and ground 
waters are derived, and upon these de- 
pends the habitability of the country. 
Our mean annual rainfall is about 30 
inches; the quantity is about 215,- 
000,000,000,000 eubie feet per year — 
a sum, altogether incomprehensible as 
expressed in figures, equivalent to the 
flowage of ten Mississippi rivers. 
Half of this is evaporated, much flows 
to the sea, and only about one-sixth 1s 
consumed or absorbed. How to reduce 
the amount of water permitted to run 
to waste; how to increase the supply 
by increasing the forest area; how to 
control the rivers and lakes for navi- 
gation, irrigation and power; how to 
prevent the enormous yearly damage 
by floods which increased from $45,- 
000,000 in 1900 to over $238,000,000 
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in 1908; these are some of the prob- 
lems ealling for determination in this 
braneh of conservation. 

The mineral production of the 
United States for 1907 exceeded 
2,000,000,000 tons and contributed 65 
per cent. of the total freight traffic of 
the country. The waste in the extrac- 
tion and treatment of minerals during 
the same year amounted to more than 
$300,000,000, or 15 per cent. of the 
whole. Gold, silver, copper, lead, zine, 
coal, petroleum, iron, phosphates, clay, 
stone, cement and natural gas were 
included in this category. 

Although continental United States 
has a great area of land cultivated 
and capable of cultivation, the yield 
per acre is less than that of many 
European countries and this result is 
largely due to preventable waste of 
soil and unscientific methods of culti- 
vation. It has been estimated that 
loss to farm products due to injurious 
mammals probably exceeds $130,- 
000,000 annually; the loss through in- 
sects, $650,000,000; the loss through 
soil exhaustion and erosion and 
through plant diseases, each to several 
hundred million dollars more. In fact, 
the annual loss to the farming in- 
terests of the country from all causes 
must amount to much more than a 
billion dollars, most of which could be 
saved. 

In its entirety, the conservation 
movement seems in an economie sense 
to mean almost the complete making 
over of the country and the develop- 
ment of a commercial and industrial 
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progress compared with which the 
greatness of the first century of the 
Republic must fall far behind. The 
project involves expenses that rise to 
billions of dollars and it is estimated 
that this will result in more billions of 
dollars of National wealth. Under the 
reclamation act of June 17, 1902, there 
was spent for irrigation in the ensuing 
seven years $45,750,000, when it was 
reckoned that the cost of the under- 
takings then either finished or in 
process of completion would be at 
least $115,500,000. For improvement 
of waterways, to add to transporta- 
tion facilities, to lessen flood damage, 
to reduce forest fire destruction, to 
add to water power and to save soil 
erosion, $500,000,000 to be spent in 
ten years was called for, and it was 
argued that this would result in an 
annual national saving of $1,000,000,- 
000, or twenty times the cost. For the 
protection of woodland, reforestation 
and other measures, the figures of 
cost rise to similar figures, with simi- 
lar proportionate ultimate enrichment 
in savings and profits. 

In March of 1907 President Roose- 
velt appointed the Inland Waterways 
Commission, and the first report of 
this commission pointed out that the 
problem was broader than the single 
question of water power and naviga- 
tion. It involved the control and use 
of water to conserve coal, iron and 
the soil, and the preservation of the 
forests to increase rainfall so as to 
add to our water supply. The com- 
pletely interdependent character of 
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all these natural resources was dwelt 
upon and the necessity of strong con- 
certed action in the interests of all. 
The ideas that were then presented 
grew into a larger movement to bring 
the individual States as well as the 
Nation into considering and acting 
upon the matter. The President 
called a conference of the governors 
of the States, other prominent publie 
men, representatives of scientific and 
industrial societies, and others inter- 
ested in the subject which so quickly 
assumed national importance. This 
White House Conference in May of 
1908 was exceptional in many re- 
spects, but in.nothing more than that 
it was the first time in the history of 
the country that the governors of the 
States and eminent citizens had been 
assembled to consult upon the Na- 
tional welfare. The conservation 
movement, which had been slowly 
developing, came from this conference 
fully grown and clothed with an im- 
portance and a power that made it the 
greatest national enterprise under- 
taken for over a third of a century. 
As an outcome of this conference, 
both popular and official interest in 
the subject was awakened to a re- 
markable degree. Before the govern- 
ors had separated, they drew up a 
series of resolutions in which they sur- 
veyed the subject in all its branches, 
taking advanced position in condemn- 
the extravagance and waste 
which has characterized the past and 
urging in the strongest terms the im- 
portance of protecting and developing 
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our natural resources as the foun- 
dation of our future prosperity. Im- 


mediately a National Conservation 
Commission was appointed by the 
President, and in less than two years 
more than forty State conservation 
commissions and more than fifty simi- 
lar commissions representing organ- 
izations of National scope had been 
ereated. In 1909 the National Con- 
servation Association was organized, 
independent of the official commission 
ereated by the President, but designed 
to work in harmony with that and all 
other organizations devoted to the 
cause. The special purpose of its 
founders is to make it the centre of a 
great propaganda. With the holding 
of several conventions and the produc- 
tion and distribution of much litera- 
ture on the subject, the supporters of 
the cause made a considerable and 
definite progress in the first few years 
of their active work prior to 1911, and 
laid plans for the future that were 
even international in scope. 

The vital principles of conservation 
were clearly set forth in the declara- 
tion which emanated from the con- 
ference of governors in May of 1908. 
In this declaration it was asserted 
that the resources of the country were 
a heritage not to be wasted, deterio- 
rated or needlessly destroyed; that 
these resources supply the material 
basis upon which the perpetuity of the 
Nation rests and yet that this material 
basis is threatened with exhaustion; 
that the conservation of these re- 
sources — the land, the waters, the 
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forests and the minerals — is a sub- 
ject of transcendent importance which 
should engage unremitting attention 
of the Nation, the States, and the 
people in earnest co-operation; that 
there should be a continuation and 
extension of forest policies adapted to 
secure the husbanding and renewal of 
diminishing timber supplies, the pre- 
vention of soil erosion, the protection 
of headwaters and the maintenance 
of the purity and navigability of 
streams; that laws should be enacted 
looking to the conservation of water 
resources for irrigation, water supply, 
power and navigation, “nd to the pre- 
vention of waste in the mining and ex- 
traction of coal, oil, gas and other 
minerals, with a view to their wise 
husbanding for the use of the people.* 

Congress-has been less enthusiastic 
for conservation than have been the 
aetive supporters and endorsers of 
the movement. Legislation to make 
effective the plans of the National 
Commission was urged by President 
Roosevelt and also by President Taft, 
but was refused by the legislative 
branch. Nevertheless something has 
been done by Congressional enact- 
ment, especially in the direction of 
forest protection. In 1891 the first 
law treating of the subject was passed. 
This provided ‘‘ that the President of 
the United States may, from time to 
time, set apart and reserve in any 
state or territory having publie land 
bearing forests, any part of the publie 


* United States Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers?" Bulletin 340. 
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lands wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of 
commercial value or not, as publie 
reservations, and the President shall, 
by publie proclamation, declare the 
establishment of such reservations and 
the limits thereof." 

Under the provisions of this law 
magnificent National forests, not sur- 
passed in extent by any nation of Eu- 
rope, save perhaps Russia, have been 
secured to the people forever. The 
general policy of the Government has 
been to withdraw from entry lands 
which are more valuable for timber 
than for purposes of agriculture. 
President Harrison withdrew 13,416,- 
710 aeres; President Cleveland, 25,- 
686,320 acres; President McKinley, 
7,050,089 acres; President Roosevelt, 
148,346,925 acres; making a total of 
national forest area of 194,500,043 
acres. Of the 149 national forests 
existing in May of 1909, 617,677,749 
acres were in continental United 
States, 26,761,626 acres in Alaska, and 
65,950 acres in Porto Rico. Most of 
the continental acreage was in the 
Far West, but there were portions in 
22 States and Territories. As the first 
decade of the Twentieth century came 
to an end, the question of the reserva- 
tion of extensive tracts of the Appa- 
lachian range and the White Mount- 
ains of New Hampshire was being 
agitated with every prospect of a 
favorable outcome. 

Following the example of the Na- 


tional Government, more than 20 
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States and Territories made a start 
in forest reserves. These range in 
size from 1,957 acres in Maryland, 
4,000 acres in Nevada, and 9,000 acres 
in New Jersey, to 2,695,187 acres in 
Minnesota, 1,599,638 acres in New 
York, and 1,000,000 acres in Montana. 
In 1908 the total in State reserves was 
9,460,622 acres. 

As part of the National conserva- 
tion movement, the setting apart of 
extensive forest regions for National 
parks was notable in this period. 
Most of these parks are in the ex- 
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treme Western States. They range in 
size from the 2,142,720 acres of the 
Yellowstone Park in Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho to the 480 acres of 
the Casa Grande River in Arizona. 
Altogether they make up a territory 
of nearly 4,400,000 acres. Generally 
these are forest and game preserves, 
but some of them have been set apart 
to preserve mineral springs of me- 
dicinal value, while others are to be 
kept intact for the investigation and 
study of the ruins of prehistoric 
American races.* 


CHAPTER I 


1865-1912. 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


The nature of civil service and civil service reform — The evils of the “ spoils system ” — The Civil Service Law 
of 1883 — Its provisions and its operation — Recent extensions of its benefits. 


Civil service in its broadest sense is, 
the conducting of publie business by 
chosen officials, whether elected or ap- 
pointed. In its usual and restricted 
meaning, however, it is government 
service, outside of the army and navy, 
that is performed by appointive, not 
elective, officers. 

Into this system abuses gradually 
erept, from the very nature of things, 
and improvement in methods of ap- 
pointment, rules of conduct, ete., be- 
came not only desirable but impera- 
tive. Hence came ‘‘ civil service re- 
form "— a movement which looks to 
the appointment of public servants ac- 
cording to fitness for their duties 


rather than as a reward for any po- 
litical services they might have per- 
formed or were supposed to perform, 


* Treadwell Cleveland, Jr., A Primer of Conser- 
vation, United States Forest Service circular 
(Washington, 1908); Gifford Pinchot, The Con- 
servation of Natural Resources, United States, 
Agricultural Department, Farmers’ Bulletin 327 
(Washington, 1908) ; articles on the same subject 
in The Ouilook (New York, 1907), and The 
Fight for Conservation (New York, 1910); Sir 
Horace Plunkett, The Rural Life Problem of the 
United States (New York, 1910) ; Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, The Conservation and Utilization of Our 
Natural Resources in Elisha Mitchell Scientific 
Society Journal, vol. xxvi. (Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1910); United States Conservation Conference 
(Washington, 1909); Report of United States 
National Conservation Commission (Washington, 
1909); Charles Richard Van Hise, The Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources in the United States 
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either by personal effort or by contri- 
butions of money. It is ‘‘ the adop- 
tion, by legislation or executive action, 
of rules for improving the civil service 
of the State by prescribing the qualifi- 
cations of candidates for publie office 
and for the good behavior of publie 
servants and their independenee of 
external control.’’ 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the evils which have grown up under 
what is called the ‘‘ spoils system.’’ 
In a republican form of government 
publie policies may, of course, be 
changed by the electorate. If the 
people desire a different administra- 
tion of the tariff, for instance, they 
may elect officers who are pledged to 
carry out their views, and these 
officers may greatly modify protective 
principles, or even reverse the policy 
of a preceding administration. But 
the routine business of the custom 
houses must go on practically un- 
changed *'* forever," like Tennyson's 
brook. And it is highly desirable, if 
not absolutely necessary, that officers 


(New York, 1910); Rudolf Cronau, Our W'aste- 
ful Nation: the Story of American Prodigality 
and the Abuse of Our National Resources (New 
York, 1908); William B. Bosley, Conservation 
and the Constitution in Yale Law Review, vol. 
xx. (New Haven, 1910); Andrew A. Bruce, The 
Conservation of our National Resources in Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law Review, vol. xxviii. 
(Philadelphia, 1908); George L. Knapp, The 
Other Side of Conservation in North American 
Review, vol. exci. (New York, 1910); W. J. 
McGee, The Cult of Conservation (Washington, 
1908) ; Declaration of Principles, North American 
Conservation Conference (Washington, 1909) ; 
Smith Riley, Preservation and Utilization of the 
National Forests in Colorado Scientific Society 
Proceedings, vol. ix., (Denver, 1909). 
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who are appointed, not elected, should 
earry on publie business undisturbed 
and uninterruptedly, from year to 
year. But that is just what, under the 
spoils system, they were not allowed 
to do. 

In the first forty years of the history 
of the United States, the six Presi- 
dents made less than a hundred re- 
movals from office — and every one of 
these only for cause. But with the 
incoming of President Jackson in 1829 
a revulsion, rising to a revolution, 
took place. Thousands of subordi- 
nates in the Government service were 
removed for no other reason than. 
that their places were desired by those 
who had supported or helped to seat 
the new Administration. 

A period of corruption and of de- 
terioration of the publie service set in, 
which was to continue for half a cent- 
ury and intrench itself so deeply and 
powerfully that only the assassination 
of a President (President Garfield) 
could arouse the Nation to a sense of 
its peril and bring about the over- 
throw of a system which was second 
only to slavery itself in its baleful 
influence on publie morals. 

This change was not effected with- 
out vigorous and prolonged struggle 
which characterized the half century. 
In 1835 a great debate took place in 
the United States Senate, participated 
in by Clay, Calhoun, Webster and 
others — men who differed radically 
on many other great questions of the 
day and who were bitter rivals in per- 
sonal ambition, but who were agreed 
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as to the nature and needs of the pub- 
lie serviee and as to the tendency of 
the evils that had fastened upon it. 
Clay denounced the new movement as 
“ a detestable system drawn from the 
worst periods of the Roman repub- 
lie ''; and Webster epitomized the ar- 
guments of the three mighty intellec- 
tual giants in the memorable and 
weighty words: ‘‘ The theory of our 
institutions is plain; it is, that govern- 
ment is an agency created for the 
good of the people, and that every per- 
son in office is the agent and servant 
of the people. Offices are created, not 
for the benefit of those who are to fill 
them, but for the public convenience.”’ 

But the lofty and patriotic view of 
these great statesmen was not allowed 
to go unchallenged. They were to see 
other policies prevail, the spirit of 
which was badly and unblushingly 
proclaimed by Senator Marcy of New 
York: ‘‘ The politicians of the United 
States are not so fastidious as some 
gentlemen are as to diselosing the 
prineiples оп which they act. They 
see nothing wrong in the rule that to 
the victors belong the spoils.’’ 

Thus it eame about that, after every 
eleetion involving a change of admin- 
istration, an almost complete change 
in the personnel of officeholders took 
place, from the consular service as 
well as foreign ambassadors to fourth- 
class postmaster-ships. No one was 
secure if some one in the opposite 
party wanted his place and the emolu- 
ments that went with it — and usually 
not one, but many, ‘‘ were hungry and 
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thirsty ’’ for it. Elections, save per- 
haps that of 1860, became more and 
more contests for spoils and less and 
less disputes about principles. Can- 
didates would promise certain offices 
in return for support. Officeholders 
would not only work less efficiently, 
but less honestly, when inseeure in 
their tenure of office. The prevailing 
tendency was to curry favor with 
those in power and to use every 
means, lawful or otherwise, to con- 
tinue them in power and “ hold their 
own jobs down." 

It was a sordid, disgusting, corrupt- 
ing state of affairs, difficult to realize 
in these cleaner days, whose effects 
ramified into many channels that 
could not have been foreseen and 
would not have been believed possible. 
One of the worst of its morally de- 
basing aspects was the system of polit- 
ieal assessments under which govern- 
ment employes were forced to pay a 
considerable fraction of their salaries 
into party funds, besides giving much 
of their time — time belonging to gov- 
ernment service — to active work for 
the party in power, in order to retain 
their places. It came to pass also that 
the time of the Presidents was so en- 
croached upon by the pressure of office 
seekers that at least one-third of every 
working day was consumed by ap- 
pointive details, and six-sevenths of 
the President’s callers were of this 
pernicious class. It was a serious 
handicap to the transaction of public 
business. As President Lincoln once 
quaintly expressed it: ‘‘I wish I 
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could get time to attend to the South- 
ern question. I think I know what is 
wanted, and believe I could do some- 
thing toward quieting the rising dis- 
content, but the office seekers demand 
all my time. I am like a man so busy 
letting rooms in one end of his house 
that he cannot stop to put out the fire 
that is burning in the other.” 

Perhaps the situation has never 
been better summed up than was done 
by Senator Oliver P. Morton in the 
early 70's: 


“The countless minor offices of the United 
States are filled by a distinct class known as 
‘professional politicians.’ These men live by 
politics, receiving place as reward for political 
work. Their control of publie office is monopo- 
listie. Mr. Brice estimates their number at two 
hundred thousand, hut this is  under-esti- 
mated. * * * The influence which the office- 
holders wield is altogether out of proportion to 
their numbers or to their intellectual attainments. 
But they possess this advantage over other 
classes — they are unified and organized. They 
make the management of primaries and conven- 
tions the serious business of their lives, and ac- 
quire a skill and experience in ‘wire-pulling’ 
which ordinary citizens cannot hope to cope with. 
The politics of the country is in the hands of 
these men. * * * In this barter and sale of 
public place, the proper transaction of public 
business is lost sight of. Competency does not 
appoint an applicant and cannot save an incum- 
bent. Other motives of a selfish or mercenary 
character control in both cases. Office brokerage 
is a shameless and conspicuous fact, as the news- 
papers and congressional debates daily attest. 
It is the great object of civil service reform to 
restore these offices to the people, and to over- 
throw the bastard aristocracy who have debased 
them.” 


The iniquities of the “© spoils sys- 
tem ’’ have been dwelt upon at some 
length in order to emphasize the al- 
most complete reversal of conditions 
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in the Federal service brought about 
by the achievements of the ‘‘ merit 
system." The change has been grad- 
ual, it is true, and is not yet fully ae- 
complished; but it is a marvelous 
change, nevertheless, and it is now 
only a question of a comparatively 
short time when every government 
position, save those that are elective 
or confidential, will be rescued from 
the clutch of the spoilsman. 

It was about the time that Senator 
Morton was uttering the words quoted 
above that the first active efforts were 
made in Congress to secure the enact- 
ment of reform laws; but not much of 
a practical nature was accomplished, 
until the assassination of President 
Garfield by a disappointed officeseeker 
awoke the Nation to a realization of 
the depths to which the spoils system 
had reduced public morals and the 
need for a return to better principles. 
This crime led directly to the passage 
in January of 1883 of a law entitled 
“Ап Act to Regulate and Improve the 
Civil Service of the United States.’’ 
The object of the law was to secure 
appointment and promotion in govern- 
ment offices for fitness, instead of on 
the basis of party services or fealty. 
The act was drawn on such broad lines 
that successive Presidents have been 
enabled to bring different classes of 
offices within its ѕсоре — hence the 
name ‘‘ classified service," under 
which its workings are known. 

By the provisions of the law, com- 
petitive and non-competitive examina- 
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tions are held at intervals in different 
parts of the country. Candidates who 
wish to try these examinations make 
application in regular form, and then 
appear before the examiners at the 
specified time and place. Ап **elig- 
ible list '' is kept of those who pass 
the examinations, arranged in the 
order of eandidates' standing; when 
a vacancy occurs, selection for the 
position is made from the three high- 
est on the list. The appointment is 
probationary for a term of six months. 
If the service of the applicant be satis- 
factory, the appointment is made per- 
manent; if not, the applicant is dis- 
charged. In the non-competitive ex- 
aminations, the same procedure is ob- 
served, except that appointments are 
made without regard to relative 
standing. ч 

There is absolutely no distinction of 
eandidates on the ground of party con- 
nections or party services; all are on 
equal footing within certain age limits 
and other necessary qualifieations. Аз 
for the examinations, the law requires 
only that they ** shall be practical in 
their character and, as far as may be, 
shall relate to those matters which 
will fairly test the relative capacity 
and fitness of the persons examined 
to discharge the duties of the service 
into which they seek to be appointed."' 

It is the practical, specific character 
of these examinations that have com- 
mended them to confidence. For clerks 
and accountants, for instance, tests 
are made as to quickness and exact- 
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ness in figures, clearness and rapidity 
in writing, familiarity with bookkeep- 
ing methods, ete. For technical posi- 
tions, such as engineering, architec. 
ture, and mining, technical knowledge 
is of course required; and in all cases 
practical experience and business ca- 
pacity are the chief requisites, 

The “© merit system ” of selection 
of candidates for government office, 
while highly developed, has not 
reached a state of complete perfection, 
to be sure; but it is by far the best 
that has yet been devised and infi- 
nitely superior to old methods. There 
is no question but that it is extremely 
effective in securing far more honest 
and efficient publie service than was 
possible under the old régime, besides 
removing the corrupting influence of 
the dietum that ‘‘ to the victors be- 
long the spoils." When a man is se- 
eure in lis position no matter which 
party is in power, he will not only do 
better work but be of morally higher 
tone than when his abilities and much 
of his salary were diverted into efforts 
to keep his party ** at the publie erib."' 

President Arthur, who signed the 
Civil Serviee Law in 1883, brought 
nearly 16,000 places within its provi- 
sions. Every President since his time 
has added to the number, President 
MeKinley having the lowest record, 
and President Cleveland the highest, 
eivil service with the latter being a 
praetieal applieation of his famous 
aphorism: ‘‘ Public office is a publie 
trust." There are now more than 
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400,000 offiees and employés of the 
Federal Government under the Na- 
tional Act. Many States and cities 
also— especially cities under Ше 
** commission ’’ form of government 
— have civil service laws and are 
amenable to their conditions. 

Recent innovations are the bring- 
ing of consular service under civil 
service rules, and also certain depart- 
ments of the postoffice, including 
8,000 assistant postmasters. This 
marks a long step toward removing 
the Postoffice Department, where pat- 
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ronage has seen some of its worst 
abuses, from the field of politics.* 


*William Harrison Clarke, The Civil Service 
Law (1891); George William Curtis, Orations 
and Addresses, vol. ii. (1894); Theodore Roose- 
velt, American Ideals, pt. ii. (1900) ; Carl Schurz, 
Some Object Lessons (1903); George S. Bernard, 
Civil Service Reform vs. The Spoils System 
(1905) ; Carl Russell Fish, The Civil Service and 
the Patronage (1905); Henry Г. Greene, The En- 
forcement of the Provisions of the Civil Service 
Law in Regard to Political Assessments (1906); 
annual reports of the United States Civil Service 
Commission; reports of State and municipal com- 
missions; and the reports, pamphlets and ad- 
dresses issued by the National Civil Service Re- 
form League. 


TREATIES WITH FOREIGN NATIONS. 


Ever since the colonies succeeded 
in winning their independence from 
the Mother Country and formed a Na- 
tional government, American states- 
men have endeavored to foster the 
spirit of friendship and trust þe- 
tween the United States and foreign 
nations by means of treaties, conven- 
tions, compacts, agreements, ete., and 
scarcely a year passes that does not 
witness the enactment of one or more 
of such evidences of mutual confi- 
dence. Furthermore the United 
States 1s noteworthy among the na- 
tions of the world as a treaty-keep- 
ing power, for while the history of 
foreign countries will show many 
pledges ruthlessly broken upon the 
slightest provocation, the history of 
the United States is remarkably free 


from such blemishes. Treaties of 
course have been abrogated but their 
abrogation, in the majority of cases, 
was at the notice or request of the 
foreign power. 

In addition to treaties with sepa- 
rate and distinct countries, the United 
States has been a party to many 
important international agreements, 
executed at Geneva, Brussels and 
The Hague, and has shown its will- 
ingness to avoid war by the great 
number of disputes submitted for 
settlement to the International Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. The 
following is a list of the impor- 
tant international agreements to 
which the United States has been a 


party: 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS. 


Proclaimed 


SUBJECT Concluded by United 
States 
Establishing International Bureau of Weights and Меаязишгез................................. May 20, 1875 | Sept. 27, 1878 
GenevBiconvention:..... 039 ИЕ ЧО ЕЗЕТ ЕЕ Aug. 22, 1864 | Mar. 1, 1882 
Amelioration of condition of wounded in уат... Aug. 22, 1864 | July 22, 1882 
For protection of submarine cables. ....... eese eee eh nra ает Mar. 14, 1884 | May 22, 1885 
For international protection of industrial ргорегбу.....................-.....- May 20, 1883 | June 11, 1887 
For international exchange of official documents, scientific and literary production: Mar. 15, 1886 | Jan. 15, 1889 
Formation of an international union for publication of customs tarifis............. July 5,1890 | Dec. 17, 1890 
General act for repression of African slave trade. ........ 2.2.06 cece Ак a e July 2,1890 | April 2,1892 
For international protection of industrial property (supplementary convention)................ April 15, 1891 | June 22, 1892 
Regulating importation of spirituous liquors into Аїтїса.................................... June 8, 1899 | Feb. 6,1901 
Relative to settlement of international Чїярибез.................,..................5»....-. July 29, 1899 | Nov. 1,1901 
Relative to launching of projectiles and explosives from balloons, е{с....................... .| July 29, 1899 | Nov. 1,1901 
For adaptation to maritime warfare of the principles of the Geneva convention................ July 29, 1899 | Nov. 1,1901 
Relative to laws and customs of war on 1апй............................... July 29,1899 | April 11, 1902 
Additional act for protection of industrial ргорег{у.................... ..| Dec. 14, 1900 | Aug. 25, 1902 
Treaty with Latin-American republies for arbitration of pecuniary claims .| Jan. 30,1902 | Mar. 24, 1905 
Universal postal conyentiOn; еее May 26, 1906 | Oct. 16, 1906 
AMEENAA совете April 7, 1906 | Jan. 22,1907 
Convention exempting hospital ships from dues and {яхез................................... Dec. 21, 19 May 21, 1907 
International convention for amelioration of the wounded of armies in the бе!4................ July 6,1906 | Aug. 3, 1907 
International convention revising duties on spirituous liquors imported into Africa............. Nov. 3,190 Dec. 2,1907 
Intemational sanitary соп ИШЕ "e TE С EESTI Dec. 3,1903 | May 18, 1907 
Creating an international institute of agriculture BU Rome. aE June 7,1905 | Jan. 29, 1908 
Convention of American republics on literary and artistic copyrights. . Jan. 27, 1902 | April 9, 1908 
International agreement for suppressing trade in white women............ May 18, 1904 | June 15, 1908 
International arrangement for establishing international office of public health................. Dec. 9,1907 | Nov. 14, 1908 
Convention with Latin-American republics to promote яаапайоп............................ Oct. 14, 1908 | Mar. 2, 1909 
International sanitary-convention. у= гек. саа енын redeat mese Oct. 14,1905 Mar. 1 1909 
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INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS — Concluded. 
SUBJECT Concluded 
AT THE SEconD Haaus CONFERENCE. 

Intcramtional'arbitration И. ЕСТ. А... E S hs . 18, 1907 
Respecting contract debts.......... . 18, 1907 
Relative to the opening of hostilities. . 18, 1907 
Respecting the laws and customs of . 18, 1907 
Respecting neutrals in war on land ЕН айы . 18, 1907 
Relative to laying submarine mines. ........ E . 18, 1907 
Concerning bombardment by naval forces esie roc amass . 18, 1907 
For the adaptation to maritime warfare of the principles of the Geneva. conference. eee jets ...| Oct. 18, 1907 
Relative to right of capture in naval war...... а аа Bs non ABER OO Oct. 15, 1907 
Goncerning песка mM шыгай War, <s- асе clare «seater Oct. 18, 1907 
Declaration prohibiting the discharge of projectiles "from balloons... . ... Oct. 1°, 1907 
Concerning the restriction of the Chinese opium trade............... Jan. 23, 1912 
Relative to the repression of the circulation of obscene publications May 4, 1910 


Convention with Central and South American Republics establishing an International Law Com- 
mission. ол acepte «ate = ressent и cre ret 
Convention with certain European, Asiatic and "South American nations relating ‘to wireless 

telegraphy..... В 


Aug. 23, 1906 


Proclaimed 
by United 
States 


. 28, 1910 
. 28, 1910 
. 28, 1910 
. 28, 1910 
. 28, 1910 
. 28, 1910 


Feb. 
Feb. 


April 18, “1911 
May 1,1912 


May 25, 1912 


Nov. 3, 1906 1° 


Treaties with Foreign Nations.—The following list gives the treaties, 
conventions, agreements and compacts entered into by the United States from 


1778 to 1912 and those now in force. 


Character 
COUNTRIES of Subject of document Signed 
document 
Аа SE IN Treaty..... Peace and amity in consideration of an 
annusbpavment. e ДЕ. cee Sept. 5,1795 
MEG 5 Treaty..... Peace and amity: The abolition of the 
annua payment... o DAN. June 30, 1815 
Algiers....... Treaty..... о di M Dec. 22 
—23, 1816 
Argentine 
Republic...| Treaty..... For the free navigation of the rivers Parana 
t and гарону ау с позна July 10, 1853 
Argentine a 
Republic...) Treaty..... Friendship, commerce and navigation...| July 27, 1853 
Argentine 
Republic. . .| Convention.} Extradition of criminals................ Sept. 26, 1896 
Australia........- Convention. | Parcels post so eee ies ee Te May 10, 1905 
Austria-Hungary..| Treaty..... Liberty of commerce and navigation..... Aug. 27, 1829 
Austria-Hungary. .| Convention.| Disposal of personal property and con- 
Bülar тіз йор оаа. Мау 8, 1848 
Austria-Hungary..| Convention.| Extradition of'eriminals................. July 3, 1856 
Austria-Hungary..| Convention.| Consular convention. . July 11, 1870 
Austria-Hungary..| Convention.| Naturalization... . Sept. 20, 1870 
Austria-Hungary..| Convention.| Registration of trade marks. | Nov. 25, 1871 
и i Oct. 9,1908] 
Austria-Hungary. . conrei Parcela О От | Nov. 12, 1908 / 
Austria-Hungary..| Convention.| АгЫйтайоп........................... Jan. 15, 1909 
Austria-Hungary..| Convention.| Parcels роз&.......................... June 27, 1910 
ВЕНЕВ, ue ...| Convention.| Extradition of criminals................ Jan. 30, 1857 
ВЕЗЕ... о Сохор. aNaturalisation ‚мш... геу July 19, 1868 
Bavaria.........- Convention.| Abolishing taxes on emigration...... : Jan. 21, 1845 
Bavaria....... ...| Convention.| Extradition of criminals........... ss Sept. 12, 1853 
Bavaria....... b Mresty... . o Машан ып ise cic nr cc ES May 26, 1868 
Belgium... Treaty..... Commerce and navigation, . Nov. 10, 1845 
Belgium.......... Treaty.....| Commerce and navigation July 17, 1858 
«Belgium... Convention.| Regarding import duties and capitalization 
h ОРЗ dues... gue е May 20, 1863 
Belgium..........| Convention.| Extinguishment of the Scheldt dues...... July 20, 1863 
Belgium........ Convention.| Naturalization..................-.2«e Nov. 16, 1868 
Belgium..........| Convention.| Consular convention................ Dec. 5,1868 
Веїшїит.......... Convention.| Registration of trade marks............. Dec. 20, 1868 
Belgium...... ....| Convention.| Extradition of criminals................ Mar. 19, 1874 
Belgium.......... Treaty.....| Liberty of commerce and navigation..... Mar. 8,1875 
Belgium...... ....| Convention.| Consular convention............ Mar. 9,1880 
Belgium Convention.| Extradition of criminals. . June 13, 1882 
Belgium. Convention.| Registration of trade mark -— April 7, 1884 
Belgium. fDreatv2.... Extradition of fugitives from justice. Oct. 26, 1901 
Belgium. v umb onvention | MPATCElAD DOSE. ИИ Nov. 19, 1904 
; Dec. 13. 1906 \ 
Bermuda......... convention: || Рагсе1а ров... enaa ka maneas oo Jan. 15, 1907 | 


Proclaimed 


Mar. 
Dec. 26, 1815 
Feb. 11, 1822 


2, 1796 


April 9, 1855 
April 9, 1855 


June 5, 1900 
June 19, 1905 
Feb. 10, 1831 


. 25, 1850 
. 15, 1856 


Mar. 31, 1846 
April 19, 1859 


Nov. 18, 1864 
Nov. 18, 1864 
July 30, 1869 
Мат. 7,1870 
July 30, 1869 
Мау 1,1874 
June 29, 1875 
Mar. 1,1881 
Nov. 20, 1882 
July 9,1884 
June 14, 1902 
Feb. 1,1905 


Feb. 1,1907 


Disposition 


Superseded. 
Superseded. 


Became obso- 
lete. 


In force. 
In force. 


In force. 
In force. 
In force. 


In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 


In force. 


In force. 
In force. 


* 

* 

* 

* 
Terminated. 
Terminated. f 


Superseded. 
In force. 
Superseded. 
Terminated.t 
Terminated. 
Terminated. 
In force. 

In force. 
Superseded. 
In force. 

In force. 

In force. 


In force. 


* The formation of the German Empire in 1871 Бу the consolidation of the North German Union, etc., has, in some instances, 
abrogated the treaties entered into with the independent German governments now embraced in the empire. 


of foreign power. {Оп exchange of ratifications of the treaty of 1882. 


t Upon notice 


TREATIES WITH FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES 
вона 
Bolivia... urere 
«Borneo. - ees 
Brazil к и ИП 
Brazil; ә an oan 


Brazil; 9359995935 
Rrazil. . 
Brazil.. 
Brazil. E 
Вга 
Bremenf......... 
Brunswick and 

Lunenburg..... 


ertt nn 


Canada 


China 
Colombia 

Granada)....... 
Colombia 


Granada)....... I 


Granada)....... 


Congo Independent 

States.. б 
Costa Rica. 
Costa Rica.. 
Costa Rica. х 
Costa Кісв....... 
Costa Rica..... 
Cuba..... 
Cuba. 
Cuba.. 
Cuba... GO 
Cubs rives Go 
Cuba... 
Cuba.... 


* [n part. 


Character 
of 
document 


Treaty... 


Әбу tae wai 
Convention... 
Treaty....... 
Convention... 


Agreement.... 
Ттезїу..... ats 
Convention... 
Convention... 
Convention... 


Convention... 


Convention... 
Convention... 
Convention... 
Convention... 
Convention... 


п 


Treaty...... Я 


Treaty....... 


Convention... 
Convention... 


Convention. . . 
Convention... 


Treaty.. 
Treaty 
Convention. . . 
Convention... 
Convention... 
Convention... 
Agreement.... 


Convention... 
Convention... 
Convention... 
Treaty. peret 


NATIONS. 


Subject of document 


Pence, friendship, commerce and navi- 

Као Үс CE EM 
Extradition of fugitives from justice... -. 
Amity, commerce and navigation........ 
Amity, commerce and navigation... .. 8 
Securing payment of 330,000 milreis to 

satisfy claims of citizens of United 

Ж АКЕНЕ MENO I pose cod deo ue 
For protection of trade marks БУ 
Extradition of criminals. . 
Na3turahlzation. „еее тке кай 
УЕ О 90S осы 
Arbitration... 


Respecting the disposition of personal 
DIODUBLY a acie aA EE 
Regulating postal affairs, Amendment... 
Peace, amity, commerce and navigation. . 
Peace, amity, commerce and navigation. . 
For arbitration of Macedonian claims... . 
In adjustment of claims against Chile... . 
Regarding claims of Patrick Shields...... 
For the amicable adjustment of claims... 
Tixtradition:of criminals... niles se ee 
Peace, amity and commerce...........- 
Peace, amity and commerce............. 


Establishing trade regulations and tariff. 


To establish claims against China........ 
Trade, consuls and emigration.......... 


О. Р 
Commercial intercourse апа judicial 

procedure. "ec E 
Regulation of Chinese immigration...... 


Extension of commercial relations. ...... 
'ATBHTAUOn. eurer esee sime» Жаа «fS 


Amity, commerce and navigation........ 
Peace, amity, navigation and commerce. . 
Consular conventions ее 
Satisfaction of claims against Colombia... 


Satisfaction of claims against Colombia... 
Extradition of criminals....... mare eae ate 


Amity, commerce and navigation КЕЛШЕ 
Friendship, commerce and navigation. 


Satisfaction of claims against Costa Rica. 
ay typo c ЕТЫ 
НОТ ыс осоп шас оодо дыл оока 
патака Потр заар 
Naval and coaling ‘stations in Cuba...... 
Coaling and naval stations.......... E 


То fncilitate commercial intercourse. 
Supplement to commercial convention... . 
Regulating postal affairs................ 
Future relations of U. S. with Cuba...... 
Supplementary to treaty on future rela- 

ШОЙЫН КОЛЛ оао TIBOOO BOO OO 
Extradition........ Docdoocoooeuooncoddeo 


T'Acceded to extradition treaty between United States and Prussia. 
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Signed 


May 13, 1858 
April 21, 1900 
June 23, 1850 
Dec. 12, 1828 


Jan. 27,1849 
Sept. 21, 1878 
May 28, 1898 
April 27, 1908 
Mar. 26, 1910 
Jan. 23,1909 


Aug. 21, 1854 
June 28, 1904 
Dec. 5,1825 
May 16, 1832 
Nov. 10, 1858 
Aug. 7,1892 
Мау 24, 1897 
May 24, 1897 
April 17, 1900 
July 3,1844 
June 18, 1858 


Nov. 


Nov. 
July 


8, 1858 


8, 1858 
4, 1868 


Nov. 17, 1880 


Nov. 17, 1880 


Mar. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec 
May 
Sept. 


Feb. 
May 


17, 1894 
8, 1903 
8, 1908 


3, 1824 
12, 1846 
4, 1850 
10, 1857 


10, 1864 
7, 1888 


24, 1891 
July 10, 1851 
July 2,1860 
June 6-26, '03 
Jan. 13, 1909 
June 10, 1911 
Feb. 16-23, '03 
July 2,1903 
Dec. 11, 1902 
Jan. 26,1903 
June 16, 1903 
May 22, 1903 


Jan. 20, 1901 
April 6, 1904 


Jan. 


Proclaimed 


Jan. 8,1863 
Dec. 30, 1901 
July 12, 1854 
Mar. 18, 1829 


Jan. 19, 1850 
June 17, 1879 
April 30, 1903 
April 2, 1910 
Mar. 30, 1911 
Aug. 2,1911 


July 30, 1855 
Aug. 18, 1904 
Oct. 28, 1826 
April 29, 1834 
Dec. 22, 1859 
Jan. 28,1893 
Mar. 12, 1900 
May 27, 1902 
April 18, 1846 
Jan. 26, 1860 


Feb. 5,1870 
Oct. 5,1881 
Oct. 5,1881 
Dec. 8,1894 
Jan. 13,1904 
Nov. 29, 1909 
May 31, 1825 
June 12, 1848 
Dec. 5,1851 
Nov. 8,1860 
Feb. 16; 1891 
April 2, 1892 


May 26, 1852 
Nov. 11, 1861 
july 21,1909 
June 6, 1912 


Dec. 17, 1903 
Dec. 17, 1903 
Aug. 19, 1903 
July 2, 1904 


July 2, 1904 
Feb. 8, 1908 


Disposition 


In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
Terminated.* 


Satisfied. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 


In force. 
Abrogated. 
Terminated. || 
Satisfied. 
Satisfied. 
Satisfied. 
Satisfied. 
In force. 
Terminated.* 
In force in so 
far as it is 
not modified 
bythe treaty 
of Oct. 8, 
1903. 
Became obso- 
lete. 
Satisfied. 
In force in so 
far as it is 
not modified 


by the treaty 
of Oct. 8, 
1903. 

In force.* 


In force in во 
far as it is 
not modified 
by the treaty 
of Oct. 8, 
1903. 

In force. 

In force. 

In force. 


Expired. 

In force.* 
In force. 
Unsatisfied. 


Satisfied. 
In force. 


In force. 
In force. 
Satisfied. 
In force, 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
Terminated, 
In force. 
In force. 


Terminated. 
In force. 


t The formation of the German Empire 


in 1871 ur the consolidation of the North German Union, etc., has, in some instances abrogated the treaties entered into with the 


independent German governments now embraced in the empire. 


|| Upon notice of foreign power. 


520 TREATIES WITH FOREIGN NATIONS. 


Character 
COUNTRIES of Subject of document Signed Proclaimed Disposition 
document 
Denmark.......| Convention. ..| Friendship, commerce and navigation....| April 26, 1826 Oct. 14, 1826 | Abrogated but 
renewed ex- 
cept Art. V., 
by convention 
of April 11, 
j 1857. 
Denmark.......| Convention...| Satisfaction of claims against Denmark...| Маг. 28, 1830 June 5,1830 | Satisfied. 
Denmark.......| Convention...| Discontinuing sound dues April 11, 1857 Jan, 13, 1858 | In force. 
Denmark. Convention...| Consular convention .....| July 11, 1861 Sept. 20, 1861 | In force. 
Denmark. Convention...) Naturaliazation.............. July 20, 1872 April 15, 1873 | In force. 
Denmark. Agreement....| Concerning claims of Carlos Butterfield & 
Е о... Dec. 6, 1888 | May 24,1889 | Disallowed. 
Denmark....... Convention...) Protection of trade marks and labels..... June 15, 1892 Oct. 12, 1892 | In force, 
Denmark..... тедбир. Extradition of fugitives from justice. ....| Jan. 6, 1902 April 17, 1902 | In force. 
Denmark. Treatys o... Extradition — supplementary........... Nov. 6, 1905 Feb. 19, 1906 | In force. 
Denmark. Convention...| Parcels post. . oco" | po 80; 1900 } Oct. 1, 1906 | fn force. 
Denmark Convention. «<| PATDYEFRÉIOD e eee E о ооо за May 18, 1908 Nov. 29, 1909 | In force. 
Dominican 
public de Convention... Amity, commerce, navigation and extra- 
е ЗВ ы а КЕ ere re Feb. 8,1867 Oct. 24,1867 | Terminated.* 
Dominican  Re- 
public ses. Convention...| Collection and application of customs геу- 
GAINES ОЛЛО E Е Feb. 8,1907 July 25,1907 | Terminated. 
Dominican Re- 
public. aD Сопуепооп: Неа. June 19, 1909 Aug. 26, 1910 | In force. 
Dutch Guiana..| Convention...| Parcels роз&.......................... Aug. 28, 1909 Sept. 4,1909 | In force. 
Ecuador........ та. Peace, friendship, navigation and com- 
Пете РР June 13, 1839 Sept. 23, 1842 | Terminated.* 
Ecuador Convention...| Satisfaction of claims against Ecuador....| Nov. 25, 1862 Sept. 8, 1864 | Satisfied. 
Ecuador. Convention.. | NAUTAA. И a e eana May 6,1872 Nov. 24, 1873 | Terminated. * 
Ecuador. Convention. ..| Extradition of criminals. ............... June 28, 1872 Dec. 24, 1873 | In force. 
Ecuador. Convention...} Satisfaction of claims of Julio R. Santos..| Feb. 28, 1893 Nov. 7, 1894 | Satisfied. 
Ecuador. (Convention: ВИ Parce post. ао Dec. 28, 1906 Dec. 28, 1906 | In force. 
Ecuador. Convention ИАА Jan. 7,1909 June 23, 1910 | In force. 
Egypt.........| Agreement....| Regarding commercial affairs. .......... Nov. 16, 1884 May 7,1885 | In force. 
Ethiopia....... 'Treaty.--..-- Commercial relations........ ....-| Wee: 27, 1903 Sept. 30, 1904 | In force. 
Wrances se... =. КООЗУ УЫ onc Amity and commerce..............-.-- Meh об | c4 cee Abrogated, 
1798. 
France......... Treaty c c em Alliance {о carry on the war with Great 
[BG Ir) e oce E В ere eee d Eob: еа [шалые Л: Abrogated, 
1798. 
Contract..... For repayment of war loans.. ..| July 16, 1782 Satisfied. 
Contract... .. For new and repayment of old loans. Feb. 25, 1783 Satisfied. 
Convention...| Consular сопуепіїоп.,................. Nov. 14, 1788 е 
98. 
Tresnty...-.- Peace, commerce and navigation. ....... Sept. 30, 1800 Dec. 21, 1801 | Expired by 
limitations. 
теп} УУ cc For the cession of Louisiana. ........... April 30, 1803 Oct. 21,1803 | In force. 
Convention...| For payment of purchase of Louisiana....| April 30, 1803 Oct. 21,1803 | Satisfied. 
Convention. ..| Satisfaction of claims against France.. April 30, 1803 Oct. 21,1803 | Satisfied. 
Convention...| Navigation and commerce. ......... June 24, 1822 Feb. 12, 1823 | In force. 
France Convention...| Claims and duties on wines and cotton. July 4,1831 July 13, 1832 | Satisfied. 
France Convention...| Extradition of criminals........... ...| Nov. 9, 1843 April 13, 1844 | In force. 
France Article... Addition to extradition convention Feb. 24, 1845 July 24, 1845 | In force. 
France. Convention Consular convention........... д Feb. 23, 1853 Aug. 12, 1853 | In force. 
France. Article. ...... Addition to extradition convention Feb. 10, 1858 Feb. 14, 1859 | In force. 
France Convention...| Protection of trade marks. ........ April 16, 1869 July 6,1869 | In force. 
France Convention...| Satisfaction of war claims... ..... Jan. 15, 1880 June 25, 1880 | Satisfied. 
Prance=... 222... Convention...| Extension of term of claim commission...| July 19, 1882 Dec. 29, 1882 | ....... аә 
Бгапсет e. Convention...| Extension of term of claim commission. . Feb. 8, 1883 June 25, 1883 | ....... onónüg 
Brantts. шз e Agreement....| Commercial тесіргосібу................. May 28,1898 | June 1,1898 | In force. 
Ав... Agreement....| Additional agreement of reciprocity. Aug. 2,1902 Aug. 22, 1902 | In force. 
France......... еду. Relations in Tunis ...| Мат. 15, 1904 May 9, 1904 | In force. 
INE Ole е газу... Arbitration. ......... ...| Feb. 10, 1908 Mar. 14, 1908 | In force. 
Erano eoon. Convention. ..| Parcels post. a dune LOMOR |. In force. 
Franin. asen Treaty....... -Bixtradition? о ЗВ Jan. 6, 1909 July 26, 1911 | In force, 
German Empire.| Convention...| Regulating consular affairs and trade 
Du MN E ро еа Dec. 11, 1871 June 1,1872 | In force. 
German Empiref| General act...| Neutrality and autonomous government 
of the Samoan Islands............... June 14, 1889 May 21,1890 | Annulled by 
treaty of 
Dec. 2, 1899, 
for the ad- 
justment of 
jurisdiction. 
German Empiret| Convention...| Amicable adjustment of jurisdiction in 
SSR INOS PME Lastest ica Dec. 2,1899 Feb. 16, 1900 | In force. 
German Empiref| Convention...| Settlement of Samoan claims by arbitra- 
Е roc NODE Nov. 7,1899 Mar. 8,1900 | Satisfied. 
German Empire.! Agreement....| Regarding commercial affairs... ........ July*1051900 ТОТИ: In force. 


* Upon notice of foreign power. + Great Britain also a party. 


"(COUNTRIES 


German Empire... 


German Empire... 
German Empire... 
Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 


Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 
Great Britain. .... 
Great Britain..... 
Great Britain. .... 


Great Britain..... 
Great Britain. .... 
Great Britain..... 


Great Britain..... 
Great Britain... 


Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 


Great Brituin..... 


Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 


Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 


Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 


Great Britain. 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 


Great Britain,.... 
Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 


Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 


Great Britain..... 
Great Britain... 


Great Britain..... 
Great Britain 
Great Britain, 
Great Britain. 


Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 


Great Britain..... 
Great Britain. - Bop 
Great Britain, 

Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 


Great Britain..... 
Great Britain..... 


TREATIES WITH FOREIGN NATIONS. 


Character 
of 
document 


Agreement 
(proclamation) 
Agreement... 
Convention... 


атас 


Treaty..... i 
Convention. . . 
Convention... 


Convention... 
Convention. . . 
Convention... 


Convention... 
Convention. . . 


Convention... 


Treaty....... 


Treaty... A : 


TEENI ...... 
Convention... 
Convention... 
Convention... 
Е eer 


Article t i 
Declaration... 
Convention... 
Convention... 
Convention... 


Convention... 


Convention. . 


Subject of document 


Ратево > DLE ES 
РОЗА... E PISIS 
Provisional treaty of peace 
Penceland amity... ЖЕК ы ЕНУ UOS 
Amity, commerce and navigation........ 
Relating to passage of Indians between the 
two countrieg. ЕЕЕ 
Explanatory to Article V., treaty of 1791. 
For payment of indemnities, еса Т7 
Редсоап апу see a 
Commerce and navigation.............. 
Respecting fisheries, boundary and the 
restoration of slaves................. 
Settlement of claims against Great Britain 
Settlement of claims against Great Britain 
Respecting the boundary from the Rocky 
mountains to the Pacific ocean........ 
Respecting commercial affairs........... 
Relative to the Northeastern boundary . 


Boundary, suppression of slave trade and 
extradition cr 
Establishing boundary west of the Rocky 
а ооо 
Relative to ship сапа! between Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans (The Clayton-Bulwer 
MR BALEY) ооо пон STE 
Settlement of claims............. 
Relative to fisheries, duties and navigation 
in British North America............. 
Extension of term of claim commission... 
For suppression of African slave trade... . 


Additional to slave trade treaty......... 
Settlement оК саша 
iNatnrahzalbon eee eed 
For the suppression of slave trade. ...... 
Renunciation of naturalization.......... 
For the settlement of all causes of differ- 


Additional to treaty of May 8, 1871..... 
Affording protection to trade marks..... 
Extradition of criminals............ 
Relating to fur seals in Behring веа...... 
Prohibiting the killing of fur seals during 
arbitrations ERE 
For the recovery of deserters from mer- 
Chant KESINE e o шк О ДИ 
For delimiting boundaries not permanently 
marked): ШЕШ ор E 
Extending the terms of the Alaskan boun- 


‘Signed 


April 22, 1907 
Feb. 23, 1909 
Jan. 9, 1909 
Nov. 30, 1782 
Sept. 3, 1783 
Nov, 19, 1794 


Мау 4, 1796 
Mar. 15, 1798 
Jan. 8, 1802 
Dec. 24, 1814 
July 3, 1815 


Oct. 20, 1818 


Jan. 3,1823 
Nov. 13, 1826 
Aug. 6,1827 
Aug. 6,1827 


Sept. 20, 1827 


Aug. 9,1842 
June 15, 1846 


April 19, 1850 


Feb. 8,1853 
June 5,1854 
July 17,1854 
April 7,1862 
Feb. 17. 1863 
July 1, 1863 
May 13, 1870 
June 3, 1870 
Feb. 23, 1871 


May 8,1871 
Jan. 18, 1873 
Oct. 21,1877 
July 12,1889 
Feb. 29, 1892 
April 18, 1892 
June 3,1892 


July 22, 1892 


dary commissions. a aa a a Feb. 3,1894 
Convention. ..| Settlement of сїзйїтз................... Feb. 8,1896 
Convention...| Tenure and disposition of real and per- 

sonal propery С: Mar. 2,1899 
Пра. Supplementary to extradition convention.| Dec. 19, 1900 
ре... To facilitate the construction of а ship 

cannl ЕСИНЕ Nov. 18, 1901 
СРО Import duties in Zanzibar.............- May 31, 1902 
Convention...| Relative to the Alaskan boundary....... Jan. 24,1903 
текут. > Light and harbor dues т Zanzibar... June 5,1903 
Agreement....| Protection of trade marks in Morocco.... "d E 1809 

; eb. 3, 

Convention...| Parcels розф............- SORES BE US { Feb.17, 1905 
Treaty....... Relinquishing extra-territorial rights in 

Но ооо боевое Feb. 25, 1905 
Convention...| Extradition. Supplementary - April 12, 1905 
Convention. ..| Alaska boundary line. Р April 21, 1906 
Convention.. -|PArhitration. ы икан E April 4, 1908 
Convention...| Preservation of Canadian fisheries... ..... April 11, 1908 
Convention...| Canadain boundary.................... April 11, 1908 
"Тен. NE Reciprocal rights of Canada for convey- 

ance of prisoners, wreckage, salvage, 

CIC OMS И КОБШЕСЕ у Мау 18, 1908 
Agreement....| North Atlantic fisheries. ............. Jan. 27,1909 
Agreements... Рова... S July 7,1908 

* By the War of 1812. T In part. { Upon notice by the United States. 


Proclaimed 


July 1,1907 
Aug. 1,1909 
Feb. 11, 1909 
April 11, 1783 
Jan. 14,1784 
Feb. 29, 1796 


April 27, 1802 
Feb. 18, 1815 
Dec. 22, 1815 


Jan. 30, 1819 
Jan. 11, 1823 
Mar. 19, 1827 


May 15, 1828 


May 15, 1828 
May 15, 1828 


Nov. 10, 1842 


Aug. 5,1846 
July 5,1850 
Aug. 20, 1853 


Sept. 11, 1854 
Sept. 11, 1854 
June 7,1802 


April22, 1873 
Mar. 5,1864 
Sept. 16, 1870 
Sept. 16, 1870 
May 5,1871 


July 4,1871 
April 15, 1873 
July 17,1878 
Mar. 25, 1800 
May 9,1892 
May 9,1892 
1,1892 
Aug. 26, 1892 


Mar. 28, 1894 
June 11, 1896 


Aug. 6,1900 
April 22, 1901 


Feb. 22, 1902 
Oct. 17, 1902 
Mar. 3,1903 


Aug. 


Dec. 24, 1903 


June 12, 1905 


Feb. 12, 1907 
Aug. 21, 1906 
June 5,1908 
July 1, 1908 
July 1, 1908 
July 10, 1908 
Mar. 4,1909 
Aug. 8,1908 
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Disposition 


In force. 

In force. 

In force. 
Abrogated. 
Abrogated. 
Terminated. * 


Terminated. * 
Terminated.* 
Terminated.* 
In force. 
In force. 


Terminated.t 
Unsatisfied. 
Satisfied. 


In force. 

In force, 

Determined, 
1812. 


То force. 


In force. 


Superseded. 
Satisfied. 


Terminated.{ 
Satisfied. 

In force, but 
modified by 
treaty of June, 
3, 1870. 

In force. 
Satisfied. 

In force. 

In force. 

In force. 


Certain article 
still in force, 
In force. 


In force. 
In force. 


Terminated. 


Tn force, 


Satisfied. 


In force. 
In force. 


In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 


In force. 


In force. 
In force. 
Terminated, 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 


In force. 
In force. 
In force. 


TREATIES WITH FOREIGN NATIONS. 
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Character 
CouNTRIES of 
document 

Great Britain...| Treaty....... 
Great. Rritain...| Treaty....... 
Слог. . тезу... 
Jn... Convention. . 
Guatemala..... Ттеа{у.,...,. 
Guatemala..... Agreement... 
Gustemala..... Agreement.... 
Guatemala..... Convention. . 
Guatemala..... Convention... 
Guatemala.....| Treaty....... 
Guatemala.....} Convention... 
НАШЕ Treaty....... 

Agreement 

Agreement 

АУ... 

Treaty 

Treaty 

Convention... 

Convention... 

Treaty 

Treaty 


public*. 
Hanseatic 
public* 
Hanseatic 
public* 


Hawaiian Islands 


Hawaiian Islands 
Hawaiian Islands 


Honduras. . А 
Hong Kong..... 


Japan,,. 


Japan.... 


Hungary... 


Treaty 
Convention... 


Convention... 
Convention... 


Convention. . 
yErenty-. ocx 


Treaty....... 
Convention... 
Convention... 
"Hrenty ....-- 
Convention... 
Convention... 
Convention. . 
Convention. 
Convention... 
Convention. . . 
Convention... 
Convention... 
уе... 
Convention... 
Convention... 
Declaration. . 
Convention. . 
Convention. . . 
Convention. . 
Proclamation. . 


Treaty....... 
Convention. . 
Convention. 
Treaty...... 
гербу... 
Convention. . . 


Convention. . . 


Convention... 
Convention... 
Convention. . . 


Convention... 


Convention. . 
Treaty... a: 


Subject of document 


Relating to boundary waters with Canada. 
Fixing the boundary line in Passama- 

ОРВА Ж КА шла чу-е. 
Commerce and navigation. ВЕЕ 
Consumi ИУ ИЕ лер 


Linn ЦК ЖН АНИ у 


For ава of the claim of Robert H. 

May, supplementary................. 
Protection of trade marks and labels, 
Real and personal property......... 
Extradition of fugitives from justice. .... 
Protection Обе М. уху. 
Amity, commorce, navigation and extra- 

ие 


Те. E E 

Relative to claim by John D. tur & 
о. 

Naturalization. 
Naturalization, supplementary 
а. 
Arbitration. 
Parcels post. 
Commerce and navigation E 
Commerce and navigation. ..... 
Extradition of criminals........ a 
Abolishing State dues.................. 


Friendship, commerce and navigation.... 
Relating to arrest of deserters........... 


COOMBE arte ese tae we sites ENS 
Friendship, commerce, extradition and 
HuvigRtion d EE Ls ии: 
Commercial reciprocity. а 
Additional reciprocity.................. 
Abolishing taxes and emigration......... 
ао. 
Friendship, commerce and navigation... 
Naturalization, . 
Extradition... .. 
Parcels post 
Copyright эл 
Совзиівт essere 
Extradition of criminals. . NS 
ее 
Additional to extradition convention, 1868. 
Commerce and navigation. ............. 
CONO DS EUM CRM REN 
Supplemental to consular convention, 1878. 
Protection of trade marks.............. 
Additional to extradition convention, 1868. 
Parcels post А 
Arbitration..... 
Оооо дра a жау» 
Peace, amity and commerce............ 
Commercial and consular............... 
Commerce and navigation. . 
Establishing tariff of duties........... 
Relating to commercial] affairs....... 
Extradition of fugitives from justice . 
Commerce and navigation......... 
Patents, trade marks and designs. . 


Parcels post......... лот 


СОру1КН йад о. 
Extradition — supplementary Е ара 
Reciprocal protection of inventions, de- 
Signs, trade-marks and copyrights in 
И. 
Reciprocal protection of inventions, de- 
signs, Brod mare, | and copyrights in 
САТЕ ОУ зо 


Commerce and navigation. . . 3 
Provisional tariff arrangement. PES Ссс 
Peace, amity, commerce and g navigation 

Friendship and commerce. ............. 


* Bremen, Hamburg and Lubeck. 


Signed 


Jan. 11, 1909 


May 21, 1910 
Dec. 22, 1837 
Dec. 2,1902 


Mar. 3,1849 
Feb. 23, 1900 


May 10, 1900 
April 15, 1901 
Aug. 27, 1901 
Feb. 27, 1903 
Nov. 10, 1906 


Nov. 3,1864 
May 24, 1888 


Oct. 18, 1899 
Mar. 22, 1902 
Feb. 22, 1903 
Aug. 9, 1904 
Jan. 7, 1909 
Aug. 26, 1910 
May 20, 1840 
June 10, 1846 
Jan. 18, 1855 
Nov. 6, 1861 


Dec. 2С, 1827 
June 4, 1828 
April 30, 1852 


Dec. 20, 1849 
Jan. 30, 1875 
Dec. 6, 1884 
Mar. 26, 1844 
Aug. 1, 1868 
July 4, 1864 
June 23, 1908 
Jan. 15, 1909 
Nov. 21, 1903 
Jan. 30, 1912 
Feb. 8, 1868 
Mar. 23, 1868 
Jan. 21, 1869 
Jan. 21, 1869 
Feb. 26, 1871 
May 8, 1878 
Feb. 24, 1881 
June 1, 1882 
June 11, 1884 
June 16, 1908 
Mar. 28, 1908 
April 24, 1909 
Mar. 31, 1854 
June 17, 1857 
July 29, 1858 
June 25, 1866 
July 25, 1878 
April 29, 1886 
Nov. 22, 1894 
Jan. 13, 1897 
[ Jan. 30, 1904 | 


| Aug. 1, 1904 | 


Nov. 10, 1905 
May 17, 1906 


May 19, 1908 


May 19, 1908 
May 5,1908 
Feb. 21, 1911 
Feb. 21, 1911 
May 22, 1882 
July 11,1854 


Proclaimed 


May 13, 1910 


Sept. 3, 1910 
Aug. 30, 1838 
July 11, 1903 


July 28, 1852 


April 11, 1902 
Sept. 18, 1902 


July 17, 1903 
July 9,1907 
July 6,1865 


Nov. 16, 1909 
Feb. 4, 1911 
Jan. 2, 1841 


April 24, 1847 
May 5,1855 
June 17, 1862 


June 2, 1828 
July 29, 1829 
June 6, 1853 
Nov. 9, 1850 


June 3, 1875 
Nov. 9, 1887 


Oct. 15, 1912 
Feb. 23, 1869 
Sept. 30, 1868 
May 11, 1869 
May 11, 1869 
Nov. 23, 1871 


June 30, 1858 


April 8, 1879 
Nov. 3, 1886 
Mar. 21, 1895 


Mar. 9,1897 


May 17, 1906 
Sept. 26, 1906 


Aug. 11, 1908 


Aug. 11, 1908 
Sept. 1,1908 
April 5, 1911 
April 5, 1911 
June 4,1883 
Mar. 9,1855 


Disposition 


In force. 


In force. 
In force. 
In force. 


Terminated. 
Satisfied. 


In force. 
In force. 
In force. 


In force. 


In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
Superseded. 
Terminated. 
Terminated. 
Terminated. 


Superseded. 
Superseded. 
Superseded. 


Terminated. 
Terminated. 
Terminated. 
In foree. 

In force. 

In force. 

In force. 

In force. 

In force. 

In force. 
Superseded. 
In force. 
Expired. 

In force. 

In force. 

In force. 

In force. 

In force. 

In force. 

In force. 

In force. 

In force. 
Superseded. 
Superseded. 
Superseded. 
Superseded. 
In force. 

In force. 

In force. 
Superseded. 


In force., 


In force. 
In force. 


In force. 


In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
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Character 
CouNTRiES of Subject of document Signed Proclaimed Disposition 
document 
Liberia.........:. Treaty... Commerce and navigation.............. Oct. 21,1862 | Mar. 18, 1863 | In force. 
Liberia eee Convention...| Money огдегз............ ааа... April 25, 1903 | June 9, 1903 | In force. 
Luxemburg....... Convention...| Extradition of criminals. .... .........-.| Oct. 29, 1883 | Aug. 12, 1884 | In force. 
Luxemburg....... Declaration...| Trade marks......... eere sossssss..| Dec. 23, 1904 | Mar. 15, 1905 | In force. 
Mecklenbur g- 

Schwerin®...... Treaty....... Commerce and navigation..............| Dee. 9, 1847 | Aug. 2, 1848 | Superseded.f 
Mecklenburg- 

Educ ЕЕЕ СЕСЕ SdhpguDuEOdaOd| ncsccnesesee || esaccopo:uium|| noso ooog san0 А 
Madagaasca Treaty .| Commerce and navigation.............. Feb. 14,1867 | Oct. 1,1868 | Superseded. 
Madagasear .| Friendship and commerce. ..... May 13, 1881 | Mar. 13, 1883 | Terminated. 
Mexico.... .| Limits of boundary... GA Jan. 12,1828 | April 5, 1832 | Obsolete. 
Mexicon en vof Erenty.-..-..-- Е Limits of boundary............. 4 April 5, 1831 | April 5, 1832 | Expired. 
Mexico; ей Amity, commerce and navigation. . ......] April 5, 1831 | April 5, 1832 | Terminated. 
Mexico.... Er «Eimita'ofi:boundary - nae. sis cue v» .....| April 3, 1835 | April 21, 1836 | Expired. 
IMexinQ. еее. Convention...| Settlement of claims. е April 11, 1839 | April 8, 1840 | Satisfied. 
Mexico...... ...| Convention...| Settlement of claims Jan. 30, 1843 | Mar. 30, 1843 | Satisfied. 
Мехісо........... резусу... Peace, friendship, limits and settlement... Feb. 2,1848 | July 4, 1848 | In force. 
Mexico...... ....| Treaty.......| Boundary, cession of territory, etc. (Gads- 

Деп фтёа [уу a E ORATIO Dec. 30, 1853 | June 30, 1854 | In force. 
Мекей e SE VES Treaty....... Extradition of fugitives from justice. ....| Dec. 11, 1861 | June 20, 1862 | Terminated.t 
Мех!со...........| Convention...| Settlement of claims...... E t ccr RED July 4.1868 | Feb. 1,1869 | Satisfied. 
Mexico...... ....| Gonvenbion-..I Naturalization 9. EOS July 10, 1868 | Feb. 1,1869 | Terminated. 
Mexico Convention...| Extension of claims convention of 1868...| April 19, 1871 | Feb. 8,1872 | Expired. 
Mexico.... Convention...| Extension of claims convention of 1868...| Nov. 27, 1872 | July 24,1873 | Expired. 
Mexico..... Convention...| Extension of claims convention of 1868...| Nov. 20, 1874 | Jan. 28, 1875 | Expired . 
Mexico Convention...| Extension of claims convention of 1868...| April 29, 1876 | June 29, 1876 | Satisfied. 
Mexico Convention...| Relating to boundary limits,............ July 29,1882 | Mar. 5,1883 | Terminated.T 
Mexico Convention...| Commercial гесіргосіёу................. Jan. 20,1883 | June 2, 1884 | Expired. 
Menxico... Convention...| Rio Grande and Rio Colorado boundary..| Nov. 12, 1884 | Sept. 14, 1886 | In force. 
Mexico.. Convention. ..| Commercial reciprocity................- Feb. 25, 1885 | May 4,1880 | Expired. 
Mexico Convention...| Extension of time for boundary commission| Dec. 5,1885 | June 28, 1887 | Expired. 
Mexico. Convention. ..| Commercial reciprocity..............--+ May 14, 1886 | Feb. 1,1887 | Expired. 
Mexico.. Convention...| Revival of expired boundary comi Feb. 18, 1889 | Oct. 14, 1889 | Expired. 
Mexico.. ...| Convention...| Limits of boundary............. Mar. 1, 1889 | Dec. 26, 1890 | In force. 
Mexico. 2. E Convention...| Extension of boundary convention Aug. 24, 1891 | Oct. 18,1894 | Expired. 
MEKU о. Convention...| Extension of boundary convention.. Oct. 1, 1895 | Dec. 21, 1895 | Expired. 
Mexico. cis c's ete Convention...| Extension of boundary convention Nov. 6, 1896 | Dec. 23, 1896 | Expired. 
Ченебей Convention...| Extension of boundary convention Oct. 29,1897 | Dec. 21,1897 | Expired. 
Mexico. ли Convention...| Extension of boundary convention Dec. 2,1898 | Feb. 3,1899 | Expired. 
Mexico. Convention...| Extradition of fugitives from justice. .... Feb. 22, 1899 | April 24, 1899 | In force. 
Mexico.... Пе Extension of boundary convention....... Dec. 22, 1899 | May 7, 1900 | Expired. 
Меха... Convention...| Extension of boundary convention....... Nov. 21, 1900 | Dec. 24, 1900 | In force. 
Мехісо cane cs eset Protocol...... Relative to the adjustment of “ The Pious 
Fund of the Californians "............ May 22: ПТР |. сеге: Satisfied. 
Пета е Convention. . .| Supplemental to extradition convention..| June 25, 1902 | April 3, 1903 | In force. 
Mexico........... .Agreement....| Reciprocal right to pursue savage Indians 
across the boundaries................ June 25,1890 Е Expired. 
MIELO ея Convention. ..| Relative to the Rio Grande boundary. ...| Mar. 1, 1889 | Dec. 26,1890 | ........... 5d 
Mexico........... Agreement....| Right to pursue savage Indians. ........ Момо Expired. 
Mexico... voc О Agreement....| Right to pursue savage Indians......... Tune 4721896 | ит In force . 
IMBXICO; voee Agreement...:| Relative to claims of Oberlander and 
Mroessengen?25. . uoo аан Mav отат |... Satisfied. 
Мехісо:. A Convention...| Providing for the equitable distribution of 
of the waters of tho Rio Grande.......| May 21, 1906 | Jan. 16, 1907 | In force. 
Mexico,.....-.... Convention...| Territorial jurisdiction of bancos in the 
Rio Grande.. Mar. 20, 1905 | June 5,1907 | In force. 
Meriga o. Convention...| Arbitration. Mar. 24, 1908 | June 29, 1908 
Mexico: eis ons Convention. ..| Arbitration rela! ng to the Chamazal tract. June 24, 1910 | Jan. 25, 1911 
Mexico,..... Vs neo EEDLOCOL eter Relating to the Chamazal tract.........| Dec. 5, 1910 | Jan. 25, 1911 
Могоссо.,....... Treaty....... Реасе and friendship.........-...0:2..-| January, 1787 |. Ер Superseded. 
Мотосео о... - севги Е Peace and їгіепдяћір.........,.........| Sept. 16, 1836 | Jan. 30, 1837 | In force. 
Morocco. ........ Convention...| Relative to Cape Spartel light-house. ....| May 31, 1805 | Mar. 12, 1867 | In force. 
Morocco. ........| Convention.. | Relative to protection..................| July 3,1880 | Dec. 21, 1881 | In force. 
Muscat sere cere feet Yiere m Amity and сопишегсе..................| Sept. 21, 1833 | June 24, 1837 | In force, but 
modified by 
treaty of June 
5, 1903, with 
Great Britain. 
Nassau...........| Convention...| Abolishing emigration taxes.............| May 27, 1846 | Jan. 26, 1847 | Terminated. 
Netherlands, The..| Treaty....... Peace апа commerce. eei iae sess eceso (OCG, ВВ. Abrogated. 
Netherlands, The..| Convention...| Relative to recaptured vessels,..........|] Oct. 8, 1782 | ............ Abrogated. 
Netherlands, The. | Treaty....... Commerce and navigation..............| Jan. 19, 1839 | May 24, 1839 | In force, ex- 
cept Articles 
I and II. 
Netherlands, The..| Convention...| Commerce and navigation...... Aug. 26, 1852 | Feb. 25, 1853 | In force. 
Netherlands, The..| Convention...| Relative to consular office. ... Jan. 22, 1855 | May 26, 1855 | Superseded. 
Netherlands, The..| Convention Relative to consular office.... May 23, 1878 | Aug. 1,1879 | In force. 
Netherlands, The..| Convention...| Extradition of criminals. May 22, 1880 | July 30, 1880 | Superseded. 
Netherlands, The..} Convention...| Extradition of criminals...... June 2,1887 | June 21, 1889 | In force. 
* Acceded to extradition treaty between United States and Prussia. 1 In part. 1 See also Peru and Bolivia. 


|| See Zanzibar. 
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COUNTRIES 


Netherlands, The. . 
Netherlands, Тһе. . 
Netherlands, The. . 
Nicaragua........ 


Niearagua........ 
Nicaragua....... 
Nicaragua. 


North German.. 
он... 
Norway.......... 


Norway....... 
Oldenburz*. .. 
Orange Free State.. 
Oranze Free State.. 
Бапик 


Paraguay.. 
Paraguay.. 
Paraguay. 
Persia. 
Реги... 
Peru... 
Peru 


Peru-Rolivia 
Portugal. .... sae 
Во. 


Portugal.... 
Portugal.... 
Portugal... 

Portugal... 
Dot ot 
Prussia.. 
Prussia.. 
Prussia.. 
Prussia.... В 
Roumania........ 


Russia. ... 
Russia 


Russia.. 
Salvador. . 
Salvador. . 
Salvador. . 
Salvador. . 
Salvador. . 
Salvador 


* Acceded to extradition treaty between United States and Prussia. 
l| Concluded for Prussia and other States of the Germanic Confederation; 


Character 
of 
document 


Subject of document. 


Proclaimed 


Disposition 


Treaty... 
Convention. 
Convention. 
Treaty..... 


Convention. 
Agreement.. 
Treaty..... 
Convention. 
Convention. 


Convention. 
Convention. 


Convention. 


Treaty Е 
Convention. 
Convention. 
Convention. 
T:rentv А 
Convention. 
"Preaty .... 
Convention. 
Treaty..... 
Convention. 


Convention. 
Convention. 
Convention. 
Convention. 


Ттешу..... 
Convention. 


Convention. 
Convention. 
Convention. 
Convention. 
Treaty..... 
Convention. 


Convention 

"Treaty с... 
Convention. 
Convention. 
Convention. 


Treaty..... 


Convention. 
Convention. 


Convention. 
Convention. 


Treaty..... 
Convention. 
Convention. 
Treaty..... 
Declaration. 
Convention. 
Agreement.. 


Agreement. 
Convention. 
Convention. 
Treaty..... 
Convention. 
Agreement.. 
Convention. 


Supplementary extradition.............. 

Parcela postee srine saara 

ООС E ee 

Friendship, commerce, navigation and 
оар transit........ ano 


ао ео Оооо вае 
Naturalization......... ocnsddo 
Supplementary to above......... 
Naturalization... ......0.000s000cec00s 
Extradition of criminals......... Fis OS 
Parcels post......... о DOO qo 


Amending extradition ity of June D 
ПЕЕВ с AA 
Arbitration 
Friendship, commerce and navigation... . 
Extradition of criminals................ 
Relative to a ship canal across the Isthmus 
ОВНА ША Е 
Extradition.......... 
Postal arrangements 
Postal arrangements, amendment... 
Settlement of claims................ 
Friendship, commerce and navigation. 
АА НО: 
Friendship and commerce. 
Settlement of claims 
Friendship, commerce and navigation... 
Declaring the principles of the rights of 
neutrale nte Cyc tlie ос оме 
Relative to whaling ships. 
Settlement of claims..... 
Settlement of claims. . е: 
ВЕБЕ О: 
Friendship, commerce and navigation. . 
Extradition of criminals...... 
Friendship, commerce and navigation. 
Settlement of MacCord claim........... 
Extradition of criminals 


NIQUE Y ZOLUEER Stan cite ai sese eere 


Ратое ове ое еее итак; 
Arbitration. 


Friendship, commerce and navigation. ... 
Commerce and navigation.............. 
Settlement of claim of Brig.-General Arm- 

ааа s+ 
Relative to Delagoa Bay..... 
Commercial reciprocity....... AES 
МАНАП АНОД ЕЛ сне 
Extradition 
Arbitration 
Amity and сотїегсе................... 
Amity and соттегсе................... 
Commerce and navigation. 
Extradition of criminals............... 
Relative to consular оЯсе,............. 


As to the Pacific ocean and northwest 
Const OL CA тпошса. ............. s 
Commerce and navigation.............. 
As to rights of neutrals at sea. 
(ейп Айына Seese e Т ИРЕ 
Additional to treaty of commerce of 1832. 
Relative to trade marks,............... 
Extradition of criminals. ............... 
For а modus vivendi in relation to the fur 
seal fisheries in Behring sea, etc. 
Status of согрогайопз.......... 
Amity, navigation and commerce.. А 
Extradition of сгітіпаїз................ 
Amity, commerce and consular privileges. 
Relative to amity, commerce, etc 
Settlement of claims............. oles 
Naturalization. ...... парос олот» 


Jan. 18, 1904 
Мау 10, 1907 
May 2, 1908 


June 21, 1867 
June 25, 1870 
Mar. 22, 1900 


Feb. 22, 1868 

June 7,1893 
| Aug. 27, ra} 
| 


Sept. 14, 1904 


Mar. 18, 1906 } 


Маг. 31, 1906 


April 17, 1824 
Dec. 18, 1832 
July 22, 1854 
Mar. 30, 1867 
Jan. 27,1868 
Mar. 28, 1874 
Mar. 28, 1887 


May 4,1894 
June 25, 1904 
Jan. 2,1850 
May 23, 1870 
Dec. 6,1870 
May 12, 1873 
Dec. 12, 1901 
Mar. 14, 1908 


+ Upon notice of foreign power. 
others acceded. 


May 31, 1904 
Mar. 24, 1908 
Mar. 25, 1909 


Aug. 13, 1868 
Sept. 19, 1871 
June 15, 1907 
May 10, 1912 
May 10, 1912 


Мау 27, 1868 
Nov. 9, 1893 


April 6, 1905 
June 29, 1908 
Aug. 23, 1873 
April 21, 1899 


Feb. 26, 1904 
May 12, 1905 
June 19, 1905 
July 19, 1905 
Mar. 12, 1860 
Mar. 12, 1860 
Nov. 11, 1909 
Aug. 18, 1857 
Jan. 8, 1847 
July 19, 1852 


Nov. 2,1857 
Oct. 14, 1858 
May 19, 1863 
May 19, 1863 
July 6,1869 
July 27, 1874 
July 27, 1874 
Nov. 7,1888 


June 30, 1909 


Sept. 2, 1909 
Oct. 3,1838 
April 24, 1841 
Sept. 1,1851 


June 12, 1900 
Dec. 14, 1908 
Пос. 14, 1908 
Dec. 14, 1908 
Nov. 4,1800 
Mar. 14, 1829 
June 1, 1853 
July 9, 1883 


June 25, 1906 


Jan. 12, 1825 
Мау 11, 1833 
Nov. 1,1854 
June 20, 1867 
Oct. 15, 1868 
Nov. 24, 1874 
June 5,1893 


May 12, 1894 
June 15, 1909 
April 18, 1853 
Mar. 4,1874 
Маг. 13, 1874 
Mar. 13, 1874 


July 23, 1908 


In force. 
In force. 
In force. 


Terminated. 
Terminated. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 


In force. 
In force. 


In force. 


In force. 

In force. 
Terminated. - 
Terminated. 


In force. 
In force. 


Satisfied. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
Satisfied. 
Terminated.t 


In force, 
Terminated.t 
Dropped. 
Satisfied. 
Satisfied. 
Terminated. + 
Terminated.f 
Terminated.t 
Satisfied. 

In force. 


In force. 


In force. 

In force. 

In force. 
Terminated. 
Termipated.t 


Satisfied. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
Expired. t 
Expired.1 
In force. 
In force. || 
In force. 


In force. 


In force. 
Abrogated. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 
In force. 


In force. 

In force. 
Superseded. 
Terminated. 
Terminated.t 
Expired. 


In force. 


1 Revived in part. 
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Character 
COUNTRIES of 
document 
Salvador. ...... Convention. . . 
Salvador....... "тебу... 
Samoan Islands.| Treaty...... 


General Act.. 


Samoan Islands 


San Marino....| Treaty....... 
Sardinia, ....... SEreBby suere 
Saxony.... Convention... 
Servia E Convention. . . 
Servia......... Convention... 
Ва sees Treaty-... 
БатЯ Convention... 
i Treaty. ...... 
Agreement... . 
Treaty... 
Convention... 
Treaty...... 
Convention. . 
Convention 
Convention. . . 
Convention. . . 
"Centurio ste 
Treaty....... 
Agreement.... 
"Ereaty 35 
"Lreaty. 25. 
Convention 
Treaty 
Treaty 
Sweden........ 'Treaty 
Sweden. cree Convention. . . 
Sweden........ Convention... 
Sweden.,...... ‘Treaty. 3: .- 
Sweden com Convention... 
Sweden 5 Convention... 
Sweden........ Convention... 
Switzerland..... Convention. . . 
Switzerland..... Convention... 
Switzerland. 
Switzerland. T. 
Texas...... Convention. . 
оуан c Convention. . 
"Tonne tet Treatyuee: <2 
Transvaal...... Convention 
Тро: а Treaty 
ИО основное Treaty 
Тое Treaty 
au Wiser: Е Convention 
Turkey. .....-: Treaty. oe 
"Turkey... о: сабу E 
23 Теа ой 
Agreement.... 
Convention... 
Treaty 0: 
‚..-] Convention... 
Two Sicilies. .. | Convention... 
Uruguay....... Convention. .. 
Uruguay... "Treaty 22 
Uruguay . Convention. . 
Venezuela Treaty... 
Venezuela. . Convent: : 
Venezuela те. 
Venezucla,..... Convention. . . 
Venezuela. ..... Convention... 
Venezucla,..... Convention. . 
Venezuela...... Convention... 
Veuezuela..... Convention. . 
Wurternberg *.. | Convention... 
Wurtemberg $.. | Convention. . 
Zanzibar....... 'Ттезїуў...... 


Subject of document Signed 
Arbitration...... воно aded Dec. 21, 1908 
Extradition..... "üeccooconcnon ..| April 18, 1911 
Friendship and commerce. ............. Jan. 17, 1878 
Neutrality and autonomous government 

ОВО ОЕ елы КА? ES June 14, 1889 
О опорные EU Jan. 10, 1906 
Commerce and navigation.............. Nov. 26, 1838 
Abolishing emigration taxes.............| May 14, 1845 
Commerce and navigation. . „елга б». ЖУРЕ ДА. si Rs 
Relative to consular office. ........ ....| Oct. 14, 1881 
Extradition of fugitives from justice. LENN Oct. 25, 1901 
Amity and соттегсе..............- ...| Mar. 20, 1833 
Amity and commerce. ... May 29, 1856 
Regulating liquor trafic May 14, 1884 
Friendship, boundaries, commerce and 

MAVIgatiOn- а. Rein cui Oct. 27, 1795 
Settlement of сЇїайтз................... Aug. 11, 1802 
Friendship, cession of the Floridas and 

boundaries: СЕ: Feb. 22, 1819 
Settlement of claims of U. S. government.| Feb. 17, 1834 
Extradition of criminals. Š July 5,1877 
Relative to trade mark.. June 19, 1882 
Supplementary to extradi .| Aug. 7,1882 
li pn anao cen А Dec. 10, 1898 
Cession of outlying islands of the Philip- 

рев И Nov. 7, 1900 
Relative to authenticity of signatures....| Aug. 7, 1901 
Friendship and general relations... ...... July 3,1902 
О РИ SEES June 15, 1904 
Jnd one а SC April 20, 1908 
Amity and соттегсе............... ...| April 3, 1783 
Amitvinnd.commeree; os eee cee ns ine Sept. 4,1816 
Commerce and navigation.............. July 4, 1827 
Extradition of criminals.... Mar. 21, 1860 
Naturalization May 26, 1869 
Extradition of fugitives from justice. .... Jan. 14, 1893 
Parcels post Nov. 14, 1905 
О d n May 2,1908 
VGonsulap- s e ecce c КЕЕ June 1,1910 
Relative to property rights............. May 18, 1847 
Friendship, commerce and extradition... Nov. 25, 1850 
Extradition of criminals...............- May 14, 1900 
Arbitration Feb. 29, 1908 
Settlement of claims. . April 11, 1838 
Relative to boundary... April 25, 1838 
Amity, commerce and navigati n. N re zn 186 i 

7 April 28, 1963 
Money orders... ........ Teo | June 13; 1903 | 
Peace and friendship................. Nov. 4,1796 
Pence and ат o ли Е June 4,1805 
Amity, commerce and navigation........ August, 1797 
Amity and navigation................-- Feb. 24, 1824 
Commerce and navigation.,............ May 7, 1830 
Commerce and navigation.,.,.......... Feb. 25, 1862 
Extradition of criminals...............- Aug. 11, 1874 
Right to hold real estate in Turkey...... Aug. 11, 1874 
Settlement of сЇїзїїн................... Oct. 14, 1832 
Commerce and navigation.............- Dec. 1,1845 
Relative to rights of neutrals at sea. Jan. 13, 1855 
Amity, commerce, navigation and ex- 
tradition. „ео UD E aoe 451008 
ер. 101 
Parcels post... ЕЕ | April 26, 1908 
Extradition.. osa e earan aaen оссе vets, dns а 
Naturalization’, «eee Aug. 10, 1908 
Peace, amity, commerce and navigation..| Jan. 20, 1836 
Settlement of сЇайт\.................... Jan. 14, 1859 
Amity, commerce, navigation and extra- 

О. ООСОР DS Aug. 27, 1860 
Settlement of claims; ....... i eiie April 25, 1866 
Settlement of claims....... КОКА DoC RO ISRO 
Relative to removal of doubts... Dueb ego Mar. 15, 1888 
Relative to extension of time. Oct. 5, 1888 
Settlement of claim............ Jan. 19, 1892 
Abolishing taxes on emigration.. April 10, 1844 
Naturalization and extradition.......... July 27, 1868 
Duties on liquors and consular powers.. . July 3, 1886 


Proclaimed Disposition 
July 7, 1909 | In force. 
July 13,1911 | In force. 
Feb. 13, 1878 | Terminated. 
May 21, 1890 | Terminated. 
June 12, 1908 | In force. 
Mar. 18, 1839 | Terminated. 
Sept. 9, 1846 | In force. 
Dec. 27, 1882 | In force. 
Dec. 27, 1882 | In force. 
May 17, 1902 | In force. 
June 24, 1837 | Modified.t 
Aug. 16, 1858 | In force. 
July 5, 1884 | In force. 
Aug. 2,1796 | Expired. 
Dec. 22, 1818 | Expired. 
Feb. 22, 1821 | In force. 
Nov. 1,1834 | Satisfied. 
Feb. 22, 1877 | Terminated. 
April 19, 1883 | Terminated. 
April 19, 1883 | Terminated. 
April 11, 1899 | In force. 
Mar. 23, 1901 | In force. 
Nov. 28, 1901 | In force. 
April 20, 1903 | In force. 
May 21, 1908 | In force. 
June 3,1908 | In force. 
Sept. 25, 1783 | Terminated. || 
Dec. 31, 1818 | Expired. 
Jan. 19, 1828 | In force. 
Dec. 21, 1865 | Superseded. 
Jan. 12, 1872 | In force. 
Mar. 18, 1893 | In fcrce. 
Dec. 14, 1905 | In force. 
Sept. 1,1908 | In force. 
Mar. 20, 1911 | In force. 
May 4,1848 | Superseded. 
Nov. 9,1855 | In force.t 
Feb. 28, 1901 | In force. 
Dec. 23, 1908 | In force. 
July 6, 1838 | Satisfied. 
Oct. 13, 1838 | Obsolete. 
Sept. 18, 1888 | In force. 
Кена еШ In force. 
June w 1797 | Superseded. 

С РНЕ. 
заб садохо Superseded.t 
Jan. 21, 1825 | In force. 

Feb. 4, 1832 | In force. 
July 2, 1862 | Terminated.§ 
May 26, 1875 | In force. 

Oct. 29, 1874 | In force. 
Aug. 27, 1833 | Satisfied. 
July 24, 1846 | Superseded. 
July 16, 1855 | Superseded. 
Dec. 10, 1856 | Obsolete. 
СОС In force. 
July 10, 1908 In force. 
June 19, 1909 | In force. 
June 30, 1836 | Terminated.§ 
sosodaao ‚.... | Satisfied. 
Sept. 25, 1861 | Terminated.§ 
May 29, 1867 | Satisfied. 
ипе d Nager TT e 
June 4,1889 | ......... посо 
June 4, 1889 | Satisfied. 
July 30, 1894 | Satisfied. 
Dec. 16, 1844 | In force. 
Mar. 7,1870 | In force. 
Aug. 17, 1888 | In force. 


* Great Britain and Germany also parties. 
annulled by treaty of July 3, 1902, except treaty of 1834. 
4 Acceded to extradition treaty between United States and Prussia. 


{ In part. 
[| Revived in part. 


{ АП treaties with Spain prior to the treaty of peace were 


$ Upon notice of foreign power. 


PRESIDENTS AND VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Since the establishment of our gov- 
ernment 27 men have been elected 
to the offiee of President and 28 
to the office of Vice-President. Sev- 
eral of the Presidents have served 
two terms, but in the ease of Presi- 
dent Cleveland these two terms were 
not consecutive and were separated 
by the election of President Harri- 


the usual custom has been to denomi- 
nate Cleveland as the 22d and 24th 
President of the United States and 
this custom has been followed. The 
States from which these officers were 
elected and the dates of their tenure 
of office are given and notations of 
death are inserted where either offi- 
cer passed away during his term of 


son. In the numbering, therefore, office. 
PHESIDENTS VICE-PRESIDENTA DATE 

1 | George Washington, Va John Adams, Мааз ._...,........... apum, 1180, to Mar. 3,1793. 
George Washington, Va John Adams, Mass. Mar. 3, to Mar. 3,1797. 
2 | John Adams, Mass. ... "Thomas Jefferson, V. | Mar. ^ 1197: to Маг. 3, 1801. 
3 | Thomas Jefferson, Va. Aaron Burr, N. Y. | Mar. 4,1801, to Mar. 3, 1805. 
Thomas Jefferson, Va........... ..| George Clinton, N. Y. Mar. 4,1805, to Mar. 3,1809. 
А James! Майшов Уң... олень, *(George Clinton, N. ^ ME | Mar. 4,1809, to Мат. 3, 1813. 
алена ов eurer rre ae oe tElbridge Gerry, Mass...... Маг. 4, 1813, to Mar. 3, 1817. 
[оО о nan ethos ndn cn Daniel D. Tompkins, N. Y. Mar. 4,1817,to Маг. 3,1821. 
James Monroe, Vai cess. i apunte Ie Daniel D. Tompkins, N. Y. Mar. 5,1821, to Mar. 3,1825. 
6 | John Quincy Adams, Mass................| John C. Calhoun, S. C Mar. 4,1825, to Маг, 3, 1829. 
7 | Andrew Jackson, Tenn................... tJohn C. Calhoun, S. С..... Mar. 4,1829, to Mar. 3, 1833. 
Andrew Jackson, Tenn................... Martin Van Buren, ДУИ е. Маг. 4, 1833, to Mar. 3, 1837. 
8 | Martin Van Buren. N. Ү............,.... Richard M. Johnson, y M Mar. 4, 1837, to Mer. 3, 1841. 
9 | §William Henry Harrison, Ohio........... Joba Tyler Wa... eres з | Mar. 4, 1841, to April 4, 1841. 
10 О... April 6, 1841, to Маг. 3, 1845. 
Tis Машан РОК Tenn. cese rere er George M. Dallas, Ра...... ae Mar. 4, 1845, to Маг. 3, 1849. 
12 | "Zachary Taylor, La.. apa hate cates sip eui e Lon eris ds E ESTEE Маг. 5, 1849, to July 9,1850. 
13 | Millard Eio с о A E S C D or 10, 1850, to Mar. 3, 1853. 
14 | Franklin Pierce, N. Н............ {William В. King, Ala . 4,1853, to Mar. 3, 1857. 
15 | James Buchanan, Pa............ John C. Breckinridge, Ку............ Mar. 4,1857, to Mar. 3, 1861. 
16 | Abraham Lincoln, Ш............ Hannibal Hamlin, Me..... 2essss.| Mar. 4, 1861, to Маг. 3, 1865. 
**Abraham Lincoln, П........... Andrew Johnson, 'Tenn Mar. 4,1865, to April 15, 1865. 
ПА пате ороо епо ОЗС niin ca apes April 15, 1865, to Маг. 3, 1869 
18 | Ulysses S. Grant, ЇЇЇ................ Schuyler Colfax, Ind.. аг. 4, 1869, to Mar. 3,1873 
Бока В. Ста... ЗЕРРЕ ttHenry Wilson, Mass. . Mar. 4, 1873, to Mar. 5, 1877 
19 | Rutherford B. Hayes. Ohio. William А. Wheeler, N. Mar. 5,1877, to Mar. 3,1881 


20 | **James A. Garfield, Ohio. . 
21 | Chester A. Arthur, N. Y.. 


Chester A. Arthur, N. Y 


$$Thomas A. Hendricks, Ind ў 


Mar. 4, 1881, to Sept. 19. 1881. 
Sept. 20, 1881, to Mnr. 5 


22 | Grover Cleveland, М. У........... Be Mar. 4, 1885, to Mar. 3, 1889 
23 | Benjamin Harrison, Ind............... Levi P. Morton, N. Y...... Mar. 4,1889, to Mar. 3, 1893 
24 | Grover Cleveland, N. Y...... Adlai E. Stevenson, Ill............... Mar. 4,1893, to Mar. 3,1897 
25 | William McKinley, Ohio...... ""Garret A. Hobart, N. J..............| Mar. 4,1897, to Mar. 3, 1901. 
e William McKinley, Ohio............... Theodore Roosevelt, N. Ү............ Mar. 4, 1901, to Sept. 14, 1901. 
28! | iheodaresROOBeVelt* NOS Ys aeree serene ре wimtetar ce xe er er rax Sept. 14, 1901, to Mar. 3, 1905. 
Theodore Roosevelt, N. У................ Charles W. Fairbanks. Ind............| Mar. 4, 1905, to Mar. 3. 1904. 
27 | William H. Taft, Ohio M ERE DENN oe James S. Sherman, N. УД........... Маг. 4,1909, to Mar. 3, 1913. 
28 | Woodrow Wilson, М. Ј................... Thomas R. Marshall, Ind.............| Mar. 4, 1913, to 
* dm ril 20, 1812. t Died Nov. 23, 1814. + Resigned Dec. 28, 1832. $ Died April 4, 1841. * Died July 
Died April 18, 1853. ** Died April 15, 1865. Tt Died Nov. 22, 1875. tt Died Sept. 19, 1881. $5 Died 
Nav. 2 25, 1885. Died Nov. 21, 1899. 44 Died Sept. 14, 1901. А Died Oct. 30, 1912. 
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PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


The first four presidential elections 
— those of 1789, 1792, 1796, and 
1800 — were held under the provi- 
sions of the second article of the 
Constitution, by the terms of which 
the candidate receiving the largest 
number of electoral votes was de- 
clared to be President and the can- 
didate receiving the next highest num- 
ber was declared to be Vice-President. 
But in the fourth election Jefferson 
and Burr еасһ received the same 
number of electoral votes and a con- 
test in the House of Representatives 
ensued, resulting in the final choice 
of Jefferson to the presidency. This 
contest demonstrated the necessity of 
amending the Constitution so that 
{һе country might not again witness 
а similar The "Twelfth 
Amendment was then framed (pro- 
claimed September 25, 1804) provid- 
ing that the electoral ballots should 
be cast for both presidential and 
vice-presidential eandidates, and this 
method has ever since been followed. 

The voters do not east their ballots 
* direct’? for the two chief execu- 
tives, but under the provisions of the 
second article of the Constitution and 
the Twelfth Amendment thereto vote 
for '**electors. After the popular 
election these electors meet in the 
various States and certify to the 


situation. 
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President of the Senate for which 
candidate they (the electors) have 
been instructed to cast their (elec- 
toral) votes. The President of the 
Senate then opens the ballots in 
the presence of the members of 
the Senate and House and officially 
announees the result of the elec- 
tion. For this reason there is 
no officially ‘‘ direct " popular vote 
for our most important officials 
though the result of the count of bal- 
lots in the Electoral College may be 
regarded as the ‘‘ direct ’’ expression 
of popular opinion. The ‘‘ will of 
the majority ’’ (of the popular voters) 
has, however, been thwarted several 
times in our national elections, as in 
1824, 1876 and 1888, when the unsuc- 
cessful candidates received from 100,- 
000 to nearly 300,000 more votes from 
the people than the candidate who 
was declared elected by the Electoral 
College. As the number of electors 
in each State is equal to its represen- 
tation in both branches of Congress 
and as the apportionment of repre- 
sentatives is changed only once every 
ten years (after each census and in 
accordance with the growth or de- 
crease of population),it is not strange 
that the popular vote and the elec- 
toral vote vary, the popular majority, 
therefore, having little weight. 
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PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


In our early history, therefore, the 
country witnessed the election of a 
President representing one party or 
politieal body while the candidate 
receiving the next highest number of 
votes and therefore being declared 
Viee-President, represented the op- 


1789 


1792 


1796 


1800 


1840 


1844 


NAME 


George Washington..... 
John Adams.......... 
ПН EN ооо ee 
ЖР Нагсоп. ses 
John Rutledge........ 
John Hancack........ 
George Clinton........ 
Samuel Huntington..... 
John МИШ ......... 


Benjamin Lincoln..... 
Edward Teifair......... 
George Washington..... 
John Adams. ......... 
George Clinton......... 
Thomas Jefferson....... 


Thomas Jefferson....... 
Thomas Pinckney ...... 
Auron Durge e... 
Symuel Adams........ 
Oliver Ellsworth, ..... 
George Clinton......... 
John Jay 
James Iredell.......... 
George Washington..... 
John Henry.... 
SOJOMHSDH ........... 
С.С. РІпсКпеу 1...2: 
Thomas Jefferson..... 


С. ©. Pinekney.......-. 
John Jay Fm: 
Thomas аа" EO 
C. C. Pinckney....... 
James Madison......... 
GXCIBIHGKHey... eo 
George Clinton......... 
James Madison........ 
DeWitt Clinton....... 
James Мопгое........ 
Rufus King.......... 
James Monroe. ....... 
John Quincy Adams. 
John Quincy Adams. 
UV Jackson...... 
Н. Crawford....... 
lien ИЛИШ. В. 
Andrew Jackson..... 
John Quincy Adams... 
Andrew Jackson..... 
Monty GAV... 1... 
ОБО ОУН. aps 
William УШ ...:...... 
Martin Уап Buren..... 
William H. Harrison.... 
Hush L- WHte....... 
Daniel Webster........ 
W. P. Mangum. н 
William Н. Наггіѕоп.. 
Martin Van Buren.. 
James С. Birney....... 
James Му Ро!К......... 
Непгу ca 
James G. Вігпеу....... 


posing party. 
been obviated by the 


system 


This of course has 


of 


party nominations of the present 
day. This will explain the apparent 
omission of Vice-Presidential candi- 


dates prior to the election of 1804. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


State 


Popular 
Vote 


Elec- 

Party toral 
Vote 

ЕЛЕЕ 69 
34 

save ножка 9 
— 6 
6 

Date 4 
3 

2 

2 

«баша л i 
1 

Tur 1 
Federal.. 132 
Federal.. 71 
Hen-.... 50 
Bep. 4 
BED 1 
Federal 71 
ep 68 
Federal 59 
Шери 30 
Rep 15 
In 11 
Нер... £f 
Federal $5 
Federal 3 
Federal 2 
Federal a 
Federal 2 
Federal 1 
Rep.. *73 
Rep.. *73 
Federal 65 
Federal 64 
Federal 1 
Rep..... 162 
F'ederal 14 
Rep.. 122 
Federal 47 
Rn S i 6 
Нер... 128 
Federal 89 
Вр: 183 
Federal 34 
Ве... 228 
Шер 1 
Кер. *84 
Dem *99 
Кер... 42 
Бер. 37 
Dem.... 178 
Nat. Rep 83 
PIT 219 
Nat. Rep 49 
бр TI 
Anti-Mas 7 
Dem.. 170 
Whig 73 
Whig 26 
Whig 14 
Whig 11 
Whig 234 
«Demo. . 60 
Liberty 25 
ӨЙ. NM 170 
Whig. 105 
Liberty m. 


1,275,016 
1,129,102 
7.069 
1,337,243 
1,299,062 
2,300 


State and Date of 
Birth 


1732 
, Oct. 30, 1735 
. Dec. 12, 1745 
i 1745 
1739 
Mass., Jan. 12, 1737 
М. Y., July 26, 1739 
Conn. July 3, 1732 
Са., 1740 


Jan. 24, 1733 


1735 
(Above) 
(Above) 
(Above) 
Va., April 2, 
N. J., Feb. 6, 
(Above) 
(Above) 
S. С., Oct. 23, 1750 
(Above) 
Mass., Sept. 27, 1722 
Conn., April 29, 1745 
(Above) 
(Above) 
N. C., Nov. 2, 1788 
(Above) 
Md., 1750 
zu 1733 


5. C., Feb. 25, "1746 
(Above) 
(Above) 


Mass., 
Va., 


1743 
1756 


pril 28, 1758 
Mar. 24, 1755 
(Above) 

э July 11, 1767 
Above) 

. C., Mar. "15. 1767 
1777 
1772 


(Above) 


State and Date of 


Death 
Va., Dec. 14, 
Mass, July 4 
N. Y., May 17 
Md., April 2, 
Я C., July 23 
Due Oct. 8, 
C., April 20, 
Pann. Jan. 5, 
Pa., Sept. 3, 
Mass., May 9, 
Ga., Sept. 17, 
(Above) 
(Above) 
(Above) 
Va. July 4 
М. Y., Sept. 14 
(Above) 
(Above) 
C., Nov. 2, 
(Above) 
Mass., Oct. 2, 
Conn., Nov. 26, 
(Above) 
(Above) 
N. C., April 13, 
(Above) 
Md.. Dec. 16, 
N. C., Aug. 18 
S. С., Aug. 16 
(Above) 
(Above) 
(Above) 
(Above) 
(Above) 
(Above) 
(Above) 
Va. Маг. 6, 
(Above) 
(Above) 
(Above) 
М. Y., Feb. 11 
N. Y. July 4, 
Ne Yer АРШ 29, 
(Above) 
D. C., Feb. 23 
(Above) 
Tenn., June 8, 
D. C., June 29, 
Ga., Sept. 15, 
eer 
Above) 
(Above) 
(Above) 
Va., Aug. 16, 
D. C., Feb. 18 
N. Y., July 24, 
D. C., April 4 
Tenn., April 10 
Mass., Oct. 24, 
N. C., Sept. 14 
( Above) 
(Above) 
N. J., Nov. 25 
Tenn., June 15 
(Above) 


(Above) 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES — Continued. 


Year NAME 
Zachary Taylor........ 
Lewis Cass. E 


Martin Van Buren.. : 
Franklin Pierce....... 

Winfield Зсой......... 
John PNE em 
Daniel Webster........ 
James Buchanan. . » 
John C. Fremont....... 
Millard Fillmore........ 
Abraham Lincoln...... 
J. C. Breckenridge...... 
Stephen А. Douglas. ... 
John Bell 
Abraham Lincoln. ..... 
George B. McCleilan.... 
Ulysses S. Grant....... 
Horatio Seymour....... 
Ulysses S. Grant. ...... 
Horace Greeley ........ 
Charles O'Conor........ 
James Black.. Е 
Thomas A. Hendricks... 


David Davis. PN PU 
Rutherford B. Hayes... 
Samuel J. Tilden....... 
Peter Соорег.......... 
Green Clay Smith..... 

James В. Walker....... 


Winfield S. Hancock. . . 
James B. Weaver...... 
Neal DON C a E 
John W. Philips...,.... 
Grover Cleveland... 6 
James С. Biaine.. 
John P. St. John. 
Benjamin Е. Butler..... 
P. D. Wigginton... t 
Benjamin H»rrison,.... 
Grover ean 
Clinton B. Fisk. A 
Alson J. Streeter....... 
James L. Curtis........ 
Grover Cleveland....... 
Benjamin Harrison..... 
James B, Weaver...... 
Jonn Bidwell е 
Simon Wing. 
William McKinley...... 
William J. Rryan....... 
John M, Palmer........ 
Joshua Levering....... 
Charles H. Matchett.... 
Charles E, Bentley..... 
William McKinley..... - 
William J, Bryan....... 
John G. Wooley........ 
Eugene V. Debs........ 
Wharton Barker....... 
Joseph F. Malloney..... 
Seth Н. Ellis... ........ 


1876 
1880 


1884 


1888 


1892 


1896 


1900 


Theodore Воозеуей.... 
Alton B. Parker........ 
Eugene V. Debs........ 
Silas C. Swallow........ 
Thomas E. Watson... . 
Charles Н. Corregan.... 
William Howard Taft... 
William т. Bryan isas 
Eugene V. Debs........ 
Thomas L. Hisgen...... 
Eugene W. Chafin..... 
Thomas E. Watson..... 
Albert Gillhaus,....... 
William H. Taf 


1904 


1908 


ы ы = = = м 
о о w oo oo oO 00 
чо Q0 e a DI 79 
о о № о о ho oo 


1912 | William H. Taft........ 
Theodore Roosevelt... .. 
Eugene V. Debs........ 
Eugene W. Chafin...... 
Arthur E. Reimer ...... 


State 


Elec- | 
Рапу toral 
ote | 
Whig 163 
Dem..... 127 
ENS... ooe ss 
БӨ...» 254 
Whig.. 42 
Free Dem.|...... 
Ше. 
Dem..... 17 
Бер... 114 
Amer 5 
Вер... .. 180 
Dem..... 72 
U. Dem 39 
Cons. U 1: 
Rep..... 212 
Мат... 21 
Вер..... 214 
Dem..... хо 
CODES Ne 256 
D. and L t 
и» 
"Berni о [елш 
Dem..... 42 
Dem..... 15 
Dem..... 2 
Inde 1 
Кер 185 
Шеш. 154 
Greenb'k |...... 
О I on os 
AMEE ом, 
вер... 214 
Dem..... 155 
Greenb'k.]...... 
Раша ee 
Апе лана СТОК, 
Dem 219 
Rep. 152 
Prohib o 
People's . 
Атег 


* Election decided by the House of Representatives. 


toral votes were scattered. 


State and Date of 


Sept. 24 


Va. , 1784 
М. H., Oct. 9, 


1782 


Ky. ШУ 2, 


Ohio, aen 19, 
Pa., Feb. 14, 1824 


Ohio, June 12, 1833 
Me., Mar, 20, 1804 
ма Nov. 13, 1813 
N. J., Mar. 18, 1837 
Pa, Jan. 31, 1830 

Ind., Feb. 25, 1833 
., Nov. 5, 1818 

Ohio, Aug. 20, 1833 
(Above) 

N. Y Dec. 8, 1828 

М. 1823 

Conn., Feb, 19, 1816 
Above) 
Above) 
(Above) 

N. Y., Aug. 5, 1819 

Ohio, Jan. 29, 1843 

IL, Маг, 19, 1860 

Ky., Бер т 1817 

Md. PEDES 1845 

Mass., Syd 5, 1843 

N. Y., April 30, 1841 
(Above) 
(Above) 

Ohio, Feb. 15, 1850 

Ind., Nov. 5, 1855 

Pa, May 1, 1846 

RP , 1863 

Ohio, Jan. 3, 1830 

Pa., Dec. 10, 1832 

N , Oct. 27, 1858 

N. Y., May 14, 1852 
(Above) 

Pa., May 5, 1839 

Ga., Sept. 5, 1856 

N. Y., Dec. 11, 1860 

Ohio, Sept. 15, 1857 
(Above) 
(Above) 

Ind., Nov. 26, 1858 

Wis, Nov. 1, 1852 

Ga., Sept. 5, 1856 
(Above) 

Va., Dec. 28,1856 
(Above) 
(Above) 
(Above) 


State and Date of 
Death 


5] 
о 
= 
E 
ч 

> 


1850 
‚ 1866 


1869 
, 1866 
1873 


= 
о 
= 
e 
= 
сс 
= 
Ф 
= 
= 


229 2224 


, 1895 


me 
1886 


, June 24, 
Wc Jan. 274 


D. C., Jan. 11, 
Ind., Mar. 13, 
(Above) 
N. Y., July 9, 
UL, Nov. 24, 
Above) 


(Above) 
Cal., April 5, 1900 


N. Y., Sept. 14, 1901 
IN., Sept. 25, 1900 


1908 
1893 


1893 
1901 


1890 
1901 


(Above) 


1 Owing to the death of Mr. Greeley, the Democratic elec- 
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1812 
1816 


1820 


1824 


1828 


1832 


1836 


1840 


1844 


1848 


1852 


1856 


1860 


1864 
1868 
1872 


1876 


1880 


PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


VICE-PRESIDENTAL 


George Clinton.. 
Rufus King. 
George Clinton 
Rufus King. 
John Langdon.. 
James Madison, 
James Monroe. 
Elbridge Gerry 
Jared Ingersoll 
D. D. Tompkin 
John E. Howard 
James Ross. 
John Marshall. 
Robert G. Harper. 
D. D. Tompkins. 
Richard Stockton. 
Daniel Rodney.. 
Robert G, Harper. 
Richard Rush... 
John C. Calhoun. 
Nathan Sanford. 
Nathaniel Macon 
Andrew Jackson. . 
Martin Van Buren 
Henry Clay........ 
John t: Calhoun: 
Richard Rush. 
William Smith.. В 
Martin Van Buren..... 
John Sergeant. ........ 
Henry Lee...... 
Amos Ellmaker.. 
William Wilkins . 
Richard M. Johnson. 
Francis Granger., 
John Tyler...... 
КЫП Smith. T 
О Уе 
Richan М. Johnson, a 
L. W. va xen dp 
James K. Polk. 
Thomas Earle...... 
George M. Dallas... 
T. Frelinghuysen..... dtm 
Thomas Morris......... 090 
МїПага Еїїїпоте........... 
William О. Butler......... 
Charles F. Adams,......... 
William R. Кіпе........... 
William A. Огапат........ 
George W. Julian.......... 
J.C. Breckenridge......... 
William L, Dayton......... 
A.J, Donelson. _.......... 


Joseph осей 
Edward Everett........... 
Andrew Johnson.,......... 
George H. т ни 
Schuyler Colfax............ 
РЕА 
Henry ен 
Н. Grata Вт. .......... 
John Quinc 
Jonn Russe Е 
George W. Julian.......... 
AS H COON yc incre ж. 
John M. Ратег........... 
TOESBramlettB т 
W. S. Groesbeck..........- 
ҮЕ B: Machen, noe 
М. P. Валкз,.............. 


TA. Hendricks, .........- 
Samuel F. Cary............ 
Gideon T. Stewart......... 
IXSESIDEDALTOEOST ororena 
Chester А. Arthur.......... 
William H. English........ 
BJ. (CES, ооо ооо оо 
H A: Thomi ni eee 
8. C. Ротегоу............. 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
N. H. М 


New York 
Maryland, 


Virgin 
Maryland. 
New York 
МА 98 
Delaware. 
e 


Tennessee 
New York 
Kentucky 
8. С 


Ра m. 
Kentucky 
New York 
Virginia. . 
Alabama . 
Virginia.. 
Kentucky 
Virginia. . 

Tennessee 


ына 
Mass. 
Alabama. . 
N. 


Missouri.. 
Mass..... 
Missouri. . 
Mass..... 
Michigan . 
Indiana. . 
Georgia... 
Illinois. 
Kentucky 
Ohi 


Texas.... 


CANDIDATES. 
Elec- 
State and Date of | State and Date of 

Barty roal Birth Death 
Republican... 162 | N. Y., July 26, 1739 | D. C., April 20, 1812 
Federal...... 14 | Me., March 24, 1755 | N. Y., Apri 29, 1827 
Republican... 113 (Above) (Above) 
Federal. 47 (Above) (Above) 
Federal. Ea 9 | N. H., June 25, 1741 | М. H., Sept. 18, 1819 
Republican... 3 | Va. Aug. 27, 1749 | Va., March 6, 1812 
Republican... 3 | Va., 2 28, 1758 | М. Y., July 4, 1831 
Republican... 131 Mass. uly 17, 1744 | D. C., Nov. 23, 1814 
Federal.. 86 749 | Pa., Oct. 31, 1822 
Republica 183 | N. LA ; June 21, 1774 | N. Y., June 11, 1825 
Federal 29 || Md ‘June 4, 1752 | Md., Oct. 1 1827 
Rett atte 8 Pa, July 12; 1762 | Ра., Nov. 27, 1847 

4 | Va., ‚вер 24, 1755 | Ра., July 6, 1835 

3 765 | Md., July 15, 1825 
215 (Above) (Above) 

8 | N. J., Oct. 1, 1750 | N. J., Feb. 28, 1821 

4 ,1771 | Del, Sept. 2, 1846 

1 (Above) Above) 

— 1 | Pa., Aug. 29, 1780 | Pa., July 30, 1859 
Democrat. . 182 | S. C., March 18, 1782 | D. C., Mar. 31, 1850 
Republican. 30 | М. Y., Nov. 5, 1779 | М. Y., Oct. 17, 1838 
Republican. 2A N Co Пас, 17, 171571 . C., June 29, 1837 
Democrat . 13 | N. C., Mar. 15, 1767 | Tenn., June 8, 1845 
Democrat.. 9 | N. Y., Dec. 5, 1782 | N. Y., July 24, 1862 
Republican. 2 | Va., April 12, 1777 | D. C., June 29, 1852 
Democrat . 171 (Above) (Above) 

Nat. Rep. 83 (Above) (Above) 
Democrat. 7 762 | Ala., June 26, 1840 
Democrat . 189 (Above) (Above) 
Nat. Rep : 49 | Pa., Dec. 5, 1779 | Pa., Nov. 25, 1852 
реет 11 | Mass., Feb. 4, 1782 | Mass., Feb. 6, 1867 
Anti-Masonic.. 7 | Pa. Feb. 2, 1787 | Pa., Nov. 28, 1851 
Democrat.... 30 | Ра., Dec. 20, 1779 | Pa., June 23, 1865 
а. 147 | Ky., Oct. 17, 1780 | Ky., Nov. 19, 1850 
Whig. 77 | Conn., Dec. 1, 1792 | М. Y., Aug. 28, 1868 
Whig.. 47 | Va., Mar. 29, 1790 | Va., Jan. 1 862 
Democra 23 (Above) lanare) 

hig. 234 (Above) (Above 
Democrat . 48 (Above) (Above) 
Democrat . 11 | Va. Dec. 17, 1774 | Va., Mar. 6, 1860 
Democrat . 1 ‚ Nov. 2, 1795 | Tenn., June 15, 1849 
юр dat] DRE Mass., „Aprii 21, 1796 | Ра., July 14, 1849 
Democra 170 | Pa., July 10, 1792 | Pa., Dec. in 1864 
Whig. 105 | N. J., Mar. 28, 1787 
TIDerby....]| eset Va., Jan. 3, 1776 
Whig. 163 | N. Y., Feb. 7, 1800 
Democrat. о 127 IM 
Free Soil. ... | Mass., Aug. 18, 1807 
Democra 254 | М. C., April 6, 1786 
Whig... 42 | N. C., Sept. 5, 1804 
Е. Dem, а BENE Ind. May 5, 1817 
Democrat.... 174 | Ky., Jan. 21, 1821 | Ky.. Мау 17, 1875 
Republican... 114 | N. J., Feb. 17, 1807 | France, Dec. 1, 1864 
Атегсап..... 8 | Tenn., Aug. 25, 1800 | Tenn., June 26, 1871 
Republican... 180 | Me, Aug. 27, 1809 | Me., July 4, 1891 
Democrat.... 12 | Ga., Sept. 18, 1812 | Ga., Aug. 16, 1880 
Democrat.... 72 | М. C., Dec. 14, 1801 | М. C., April 19, 1881 
UPOD eec 39 | Mass., ind 11, 1794 | Mass., Jan. 15, 1865 
Republican... 212 ., Dec. 29, 1808 | Tenn., July 31, 1875 
Democrat.... 21 Ohio, July 25, 1825 | Belg'm, Nov. 24, '89 
Republican. .. 214 | N. Y., Mar. 23, 1823 | Minn., Jan. 13, 1885 
Democrat.... 80 | Ky., 'Feb. 19, 1821 | Мо., July 9, 1875 
Republican... 286 | М. H., Feb. 16, 1812 | D. С., Nov. 22, 1875 
DD. 47 | Ky., May 28, 1826 | Mo., Dec. 13, 1885 
Democrat.... eqs Mass., Sept. 22, 1833 | Mass., Aug. 14, 1894 
Temperance... ae 
Liberty...... 5 (Above) (Above) 
Democrat.... 5 | Ga., April 20, 1824 | D. C., Mar. 26, 1894 
Democrat... . З | Ky., Sept. 13, 1817 | IN., Sept. 25, 1900 
Democrat.... 3| Ky. Jan. 3, 1817 
Democrat.... 1 | М. Y., July 24, 1815 р 1897 
Democrat.... 1 
Liberty...... 1 | Mass., Jan. 30, 1816 Mass Sept. 1, 1894 
Republican... 185 | N. Y., June 30, 1819 Y., June 4, 1887 
Democrat.... 184 | Ohio, Sept. 7, 1819 Ind) Nov. 25, 1885 
Greenback.. o| ...... Ohio, Feb. 18, 1814 
Přonibitión. | pbs FRE N. Y., Aug. 7, 1824 
American..... ЛЕЕ 
Republican... 214 | Vt., Oct. 5, 1830 | N. Y., Nov. 18, 1886 
Democrat.... 155 | Ind., Aug. 27, 1822 | Ind., Feb. 7, 1896 
Greenback....| ...... 
Prohibition. ..| ss...» Pa., Mar. 23, 1837 
AOTEA ea ен Mass., Jan. 3, 1816 | Kan., Aug. 27, 1891 
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Elec- 
State and Date of | State and Date of 
Year NAME State Party d Birth Death 
1884 | T. A. Hendricks. Indiana..| Democrat.... 219 Above) (Above) 
John A. Logan. Illinois. Republican. . . 182 | Ill, Feb. 9, 1826 | D. C., Dec. 26, 1886 
William Daniel. Maryland. Prohibition...) ...... Md., Jan. 24, 1826 | Md., "Oct. 13, 1822 
А. M. West.... Miss..... Greenback.... Ee 
1888 | Levi P, Morton... New York| Republican... 233 | Vt., May 16, 1824 
Allen G. Thurman.. Ohio. .... Democrat..... 168 | Va., Nov. 13, 1813 | Ohio, Dec. 12, 1895 
John A. Brooks.... |...) Missouri..| Prohibition.. | ...... 
C. E. Cunningham......... Arkansas.| Union Labor.. 
У. Н. T. Wakefield........ Kansas...| United Labor.| ...... 
James B. Огеег............ Tennessee| American.....| ..... 
1892 | Adlai E. Stevenson........ Ilinois...| Democrat.... 277 | Ky., Oct. 23, 1835 
Whitelaw Кеіа. ........... New York| Republican... 145 | Ohio, Oct. 27, 1837 
James G. Field. ........... Virginia..| People's......| ...... Va., 1839 
James B. Cranfill.......... Texas ...| Prohibition...| ...... 
Charles Н. Matchett........ New York| Socialist Labor| ...... Mass., May 15, 1843 
1896 | Garret A. Hobart.......... Мл. Republican... 271 | N. J., June 3, 1844 | N. J., Nov. 21, 1899 
Arthur Sane a И Maine Democrat.... 149 | Me., Nov. 25, 1835 | Me., “Sept. 5, 1900 
Thomas E. Watson........ Georgia...| People's...... 27 | Ga., Sept. 5, 1856 
Hale Johnson. ............| Illinois. Prohibition...| +++, Ind., Aug. 21, 1847 
Simon B. Buckner,........ Kentucky Nat. Dem....] «sees Ky., April 1, 1823 
Matthew Мадиїге.......... a SE Socialist Labor| ...... N. 1850 
James Н. Southgate...,.... Qr m Nationals...) oves Va., July 12, 1859 
1900 | Theodore Roosevelt.,...... New York Republican 292 | N. Y., Oct. 27, 1858 
Adlai E. Stevenson......... Illinois. Democrat . 155 (Above) 
Henry В. Metcalf.......... В. Prohibition...| .....- Mass., 1829 | R. L, Oct. 10, 1904 
Ignatius Donnelly.......... Minnesota Soc. ВИ, аит Pa., Nov. 3, 1831 | Minn., Jan. 2, 1901 
Job Нагитап............. fice ИБО Ind., Jan. 15, 1861 
Valentine Remmel......... ВЕ: Socialist Labor] ...... 
John С. Woolley.........-. TUS ТСИ ЕЕЕ аше Feb. 15, 1850 
Samuel T. Nicholson. ...... UERSUM. I C., Feb. 2, 1852 
1904 | Charles W. Fairbanks...... Indiana пш 336 Onis, "Мау 11, 1852 
Henry С. Davis........... . Va. Democrat . 140 | Md., Nov. 16, 1823 
George W. Carroll.......... Texas. Prohibition. ..| ...... La., April 11, 1855 
Thomas H. ТЪЫез........|........ People's...... Neb., ‚ 1840 
Benjamin Hanford,........ New York| Socialist...... Ohi 1861 | N. Y., Jan. 24, 1910 
William W. Cox........... Illinois. ..| Socialist Labor} ...... Tl., Feb. 5, 1864 
1908 | James S. а ае New York| Republican... 321 | М. Y., Oct. 24, 1855 | М. У.. Oct. 30. 1912 
John W. Кетп............. Indiana Democrat... . 162 | Ind., Dec. 20, 1849 
Benjamin Hanford. ........ New York} Socialist......] ...... (Above) (Above) 
John T. Graves,........... Georgia. Independent..| ...... 5. С., Nov. 1857 
Aaron S. Watkins,..... sas POMOL Aes Воп, И. Ohio, Nov. 29, 1863 
Samuel Williams.........- Indiana. ople's...... б 
Donald L. Мипто.......... Virginia. Socialist Labor] ... 
1912 | James. S, Sherman*.,...... New York| Republican. . ds (Above) (Above) 
Thomas R. Marshall........ Indiana Democrat. Ind., Mar. 14, 1854 
Hiram W. Johnson........ California Progressive. . Sto] | vaccae 
Emil Seidel... . ae Wisconsin| Socialist. . i 
Aaran S, Watkins Ohio.....| Prohibition ..| ...... (Above) 
August Gillhaus............ «rau. | Socialist Labor} ...... 
* Died before election. 
PRESIDENTS OF CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 
Peyton Randolph, Уа.................. Вере В, 1174 John HansoB Ма у... к Nov. 5, 1781 
Henry Middleton, S. С..................... Oct. 22,1774 Elias Вопр Nov. 4,1782 
«Peytonvltandolplin d 0.109900: 97908 May 10, 1775 ОЕ MUM ОРА ТЕ Моу. 3, 1783 
п, Маза пы оо ооо OE EIUS Мау 24, 1775 Richard Henr ее Уа..,................... Nov. 30, 1784 
Henryuleaurensy В hie жик. жука» Nov. 1,1777 Nathaniel Gorham, Mass June 6,1786 
dssdo rico o no нои Dec. 10, 1778 Arthur St. Clair, Pa.......... Feb. 2,1787 
Samuel Huntington, Conn.................. Sept. 28, 1779 Cyrus Огїйїп,Узя....,..,................„› Jan. 22,1788 
Thomas McKean, Del............. oorr July 10, 1781 


CABINET OFFICERS, PRESIDENTS OF THE SENATE, ETC. 


In the following pages are given 
complete lists of the Secretaries of 
State, Secretaries of the Treasury, 
Secretaries of War, Attorneys-Gen- 
eral, Postmasters-General, Secretar- 
ies of the Navy, Secretaries of the In- 
terior, Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Secretaries of Commerce and Labor, 
Presidents pro tempore of the Sen- 


ate, Speakers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Chief Justices of the 
Supreme Court. The Secretary of 
Agriculture did not become a Cabinet 
official until 1889, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor was 
not erected into a separate depart- 
ment until 1903; hence the few names 
mentioned under these titles: 


tá Presidents PRO TEM. of 


S the Senate. 
o 
lst John Langdon, М. H. 
2d Richard Henry Lee, Va. 
John Langdon, N. H. 
за f Ralph Izard, S. C. 
Henry Tazewell, Va. 
4th | Sam'l Livermore, М. Н. 
William Bingham, Pa. 
Wm. Bradford, R. I. 
Jacob Read, S. C. 
5th | Theo. Sedgwick, Mass. 
John Lawrence, N. Y. 
James Ross, Pa. 
( Sam Livermore, N. H. 
6th Uriah Tracy, Conn. 
John E. Howard, Md. 
Jas. Hillhouse, Conn. 
Abraham Baldwin, Ga. 
7th | Stephen R. Bradley, Vt. 
John Brown, Ky. 
8th | Jesse Franklin, М. C. 
Jos. Anderson, Tenn. 
9th Samuel Smith, Md. 
Samuel Smith, Md. 
10th { Stephen В, Bradley, Vt. 
John Milledge, Ga. 
Andrew Gregg, Pa. 
11th { John Gaillard, S. C. 
John Pope, Ky. 
12th Wm. Н. Crawford, Ga. 
13th {jek B. Varnum, Mass. 
John Gaillard, S. C. 
14th John Gaillard, S. C. 
15th f John Gaillard, S. C. 
|James Barbour, Va. 
16th / James Barbour, Va. f 
t John Gaillard, S. C. \ 
17th John Gaillard, 5. C. 
18th John Gaillard, S. C. 
19th f John Gaillard, S. C. 
1 Nath'| Macon, М. C. 
20th | Nath’l Macon, М. C. 
| Samuel Smith, Md. 
Samuel Smith, Md. 
21st Шоп W. Tazewell, 
| поп W. 'Tazewell, 
22d 
| Hush L. White, Tenn. 
| Hugh L. White, Tenn. 
23d ! 


Geo. Poindexter, Miss. 
John Tyler, Va. 
24th Wm. Н. King, Ala. 
25th Wm. В. King, Ala. 
26th Wm. В. King, Ala. 
27th f Sam'l L. Southard, М. 5. 
{ Willie P. Mangum, N. C. р 
28th Willie P. Mangum, М. C. \ 


Speakers of the House 
of Representatives. 


F. A. Muhlenberg, Pa. 
Jon'th'n Trumbull, Conn. 


F. A. Muhlenberg, Pa. 


Jonathan Dayton, N. J. 

Jonathan Dayton, N. J. 

George Dent, Md., pro 
tem. 


Theo. Sedgwick, Mass. 
Nath'l Macon, N. C. 
Nath’! Macon, М. C. 
Nath'] Macon, N. C. 


Jos. B. Varnum, Mass. 


Jos. B. Varnum, Mass. 


Henry Clay, Ky. 
Henry Clay, Ky. 
Langdon Cheves, S. C. 
Henry Clay, Ky. 
Henry Clay, Ky. 


Henry Clay, EY. 

J. W. Taylor NS 
Philip P. Barbour, Va. 
Hen дү Ky. 
John W. Taylor, N. Y. 


Andrew Stevenson, Va. 
Andrew Stevenson, Va. 


Andrew Stevenson, Va. 


Andrew Stevenson, Va. 

John Bell, Tenn. 

Henry Hubbard, N. H., 
pro tem. 

Jas. K. Polk, Tenn. 

Jas. K. Polk, Tenn. 

R. M. T. Hunter, Va. 


John White, Ky. 

John W. Jones, Va. 

George W. Hopkins, Уа., 
pro tem. 


м Presidents PRO TEM. of 
Е the Senate. 


David R. Atchison, Mo. 
David R. Atchison, Mo. 


W King, Ala. 

Wm King, Ala. 
David R. Atchison, Mo. 
David R. Atchison, Mo. 
Lewis Cass, Mich. 

Jesse D. Bright, Ind. 
Jesse D. Bright, Ind. 
Chas. E. Stuart, Mich. 
Jas. M. Mason, Va 
Jas. ЫП Mason, Va. 
Thos. J. Rusk, Texas. 
Benj. Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
Benj. Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
Jesse D. Bright, Ind. 
Solomon Foot, Vt. 
Solomon Foot, Vt. 
{Solomon Foot, Vt. 

Daniel Clark, N. H. 

Lafayette 5. Foster, 


Conn. 
Benj. F. Wade, Ohio. 
Benj. Е. Wade, Ohio. 


Henry B. Anthony, R. I. 
Henry B. Anthony, В. I. 
NM H. Carpenter, 


Wis. 
Henry B. Anthony, R. I. 
Thos. W. Ferry, Mich. 


Thos. W. Ferry, Mich. 
Allen G. Thurman, Ohio. 
David Davis, Ill. 
Geo. К. Edmunds, Vt. 
{ опо Sherman, Ohio. 
John J. Ingalls, Kan. 
50th John J. Ingalls, Kan. 
51st | John J. Ingalls, Kan. 

1 Chas. Е. Manderson, Neb. 
52d Io F. Manderson, 
Neb 
| Isham G. Harris, Tenn. 

B W. Ransom, М. С. 
h . Frye, Me. 
Frye, Me. 


m Am Atchison, Mo. L 
j 
|J 


34th 


35th 


36th 


37th 
38th 


39th 


f 


40th i 


41st 
42d 


434 


44th 


45th 
46th 
47th 
48th 


49th 


James P. Clarke, Ark. 
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Speakers of the House 
of Representatives. 


Jno. W. Davis, Ind. 
John C. Winthrop, Mass. 
mi ds Burt, S. C., pra 


Howell Cobb, G 
obert C. Winthrop, 
Mass., pro tem. 


Linn Boyd, Ky. 
Linn Boyd, Ky. 


Nath’l P. Banks, Mass, 
Jas. L. Orr, 8. C. 


Wm. Pennington, М. J. 


Galusha A. Grow, Pa. 
Schuyler Colfax, Ind. 


Schuyler Colfax, Ind. 


Schuyler Colfax, Ind. 
Theo. M. Pomeroy, N. Y. 
Jas. G. Blaine. Me. 

Jas. G. Blaine, Me. 


Jas. G. Blaine, Me. 
Michael C. Kerr, Ind. 
Sam'l J. Randall, Pa. 
Sam'! J. Randall, Pa. 
Sam'l J. Randall, Pa. 
J. Warren Keifer, Ohio. 
Jno. G. Carlisle, Ky. 


Jno. G. Carlisle, Ky. 
Jno. G. Carlisle, Ky. 


Thos B. Reed, Me. 
Charles F. Crisp, Ga. 


Charles F. Crisp, Ga. 
Thos. B. Reed, Me. 
Thos. B. Reed. Me. 
David B. Henderson, Ia. 
David B. Henderson, Ia. 
Jos. G. Cannon, Ill. 
Jos. G. Cannon, Ill. 
Jos. G. Cannon, Ill. 
Jos. G. Cannon, Ill. 
Champ Clark, Mo. 
Champ Clark, Mo. 


CABINET 


CHIEF JUSTICES OF THE ВОРВЕМЕ COURT. 


John Jay; МХ Sept. 26, 1789 
Jonn. Rutledge; Б see's зо ДЫ July 1,1795 
Oliver Ellsworth, Сопп.................. Mar. 4,1796 
Sann Мага Мах...» УЧЕ Jan. 31, 1801 
Rarer B. Taney, MA. о Mar. 15, 1836 
Salmon P. Chase, Оһїо............... ... Dec. 6, 1864 
Morrison R. Waite, T bocce КОКУС Оруз е Jan. 21,1874 
Melville W. Fuller, Ill. серое y PUE HERES 
Edward D. White, TA. ЕЕЕ Ба Dec. 12, 1910 
SECRETARIES OF STATE. 

Commissioned 
John Jay, N. Y., adinterim......... 

КЕ... ооо бела until Jefferson took charge 
Thomas Jefferson, Va..... ые савь ... Sept. 26, 1789 
Edmund Randolph, Ма ...... еу DU Jan. 2, 1794 
Timothy Pickering (Secretary of War), 

И. TA ..... Aug. 20, 1795 
Timothy Pickering, Pa. ........ ШЫ Dec. 10, 1795 
Chas. Lee Attorney- -General), ad interim... 1 May 13, 1800 
“апп Marshall Мак 2%... e moe May 13,1800 


Samuel Dexter „(Secretary of the Treasury), 
PrO haC OIDE: ские EI OS 


Jan. 31, 1801 
John Marshall (Chief Justice), ad interim. . 


Feb. 4,1801 


Levi Lincoln (Attorney- General), ad in- 

ООНА ns ороноо ое cocaóccooo Маг. 5, 1801 
James Madison, Уа..................... Mar. 5,1801 
Robert Smith, Na ^ш» а МОДА Мат. 6,1 


James Monroe, АРК E E ЕТ bU Do 
James Monroe а of War),ad interim Oct. 1,1814 
ОШЕН Monroe; Và. еее Е 

John Graham (Chief Clerk), ad interim.. 
John Quincy Adams, M 
Richard Rush (Attorney-General), ad in- 


ЖОЛЫ... э... 2h ee з... ОКИ Мат. 10, 1817 
Danie) Brent 9 Clerk), ad interim. Mar. 4,1825 
Heurlay. Ку... . Mar. 7,1825 
J. A. Hamilton, М. Y., ad interim. ..... ... Mar. 4,1829 


Martin Van Buren, N 
Edward Livingston, La 


Louis McLane, Del.......... 

John Forsyth, TU EMEN. кориу 

J. L. Martin (Chief Clerk), ad interim....... Маг. 4,1841 
Daniel Webster, Манз.................. Mar. 5,1841 
Ween S. Legaré (Attorney-General), ad in- 

a AE EAM E E Вт S000 . May 9,1843 
William S Derrick (Chief Clerk), ad interim, June 21, 1843 
Abel P. Upshur (Secretary of the Navy), ad 

(uU EBORE LU D ОК АКТОО .. June 24, 1843 
ADe ВТ pehur, Уа...» жинел т=з» July 24,1843 
John Nelson gus -General), ad interim. Feb. 29, 1844 
John C. Calhoun, S d. кл ыс е АС Mar. 6,1844 
James Buchanan, j MAN ККЕ А Mar. 6,1845 
John M. Clayton, Dels sss eee Mar. 7,1849 
Daniel Webster, Мав 2. OE ee July 22, 1850 
Charles M. Conrad (Secretary of War), ad 

ое я Oct. 25, 1852 
Edward Everett, Маѕа,.................. Nov. 6,1852 
William Hunter (Chiet Clerk), ad interim.... Mar. 4,1853 
William L. Marcy, N. Y........ n ier Mar. 7,1853 
tannin Che MNEs A ono LED Mar. 6,1857 
William Hunter (Chief Clerk), ad interim.... Dec. 15, 1860 
ELSI A Век Ра.................. . Dec. 17, 1860 
William H. Seward, N. ч ыу и tes vx» Мат. 5.1881 
Elihu B. Nov EE. 15. ... Mar. 5,1869 
Hamiltom Fish, М. Y.......... xx ..... Mar. 11, 1869 
William M. Evarts, Nv ИЕ И 5. Mar. 12, 1877 
James G Blaine, Me.............-. Tees) Маг. SIBI 
Fred'k T. Frelinghuysen, IN Jn ..... Dec. 12, 1881 
Thomas E. Bayard, Пе|............... „„« Mar. 6,18 
James G Blaine, Mos ME, sanscr р е Ms Mar. 5,18 
William F. ; Wharton (Assistant Secretary), 

бү gitat eo a gu DOO NO Snanugoo ... June 5,1892 
John W. Troster: Ind. coe А June 29, 1892 
William F Wharton (Assistant Secretary), 

Duunlerim.... vue С ... Feb. 23,1893 
Walter Q Gresham; ЇЇЇ.................. Mar. 6,1893 
m F. Uhl bor Secretary), ad . 

Dlenmm. uide е IO ay 28,1895 
АТ еу А. Adee (Second Assistant Secretary), 

Gal Galt me E ву 31,1895 

Dus E Uhl (Assistant Secretary), ad 

Mense rise Е SOOT AC June 1, 1895 
Richard ¢ Olney, Mage: leo MERE cM June 8,1895 
Jolin Sherman; Опо. Mar. 5,1897 


William В. Day, Ohio. ................. April 26; 1898 
Alvey A. Adee (Second Assistant Secretary). Sept. 17, 1898 


Vor. X— 35. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE—Conlinucd. 
Commissioned. 
John Hay, Dizici of Columbia. Sees Sept. 20, 1898 
Elihu Root A TAT Е .. July 19, 1905 
Philander ча Knox, lg TIS сеооа еа АЙМ» 0, 908 
William J. Bryan, Neb.. ..... SOOO Sene Mar. 5,1913 
SECRETARIES OF THE TREASURY. 
Commissioned. 


Alexander Hamilton, N. Y. Sept. 11, 1789 


eee rn n nns 


Oliver Wolcott, Jr., Conn.............+.+ Feb. 2,1795 
Samuel Dexter, Мавз.................... Jan. 1, 1801 
Albert Gallatin, ра: . Мау 14, 1801 
William Jones (Secretary of the Navy), ad И 

И о. кеа ваз э ЮО: 1813 
George W. "Campbell, Tenn......ccceecess Heb: 9, 1814 


Alexander J. Dallas, m Oct. 6,1814 


о 


William H. Crawford, Ga. ...... Oct. 22,1816 
Samuel L. Southard E EO of the N avy), 

ad interim....... дк ырыл ае сааба МАТЫ GM 
Richard Rush, Pa..-..-..5 exec МЕБ BAS 
Samuel D. Ingham, Paro CN e. . Mar. 6,1829 
ME ickens {Chief Clerk), Gd interim... .. June 21, 1831 
Louis McLane, Del....... D «гюе ә жа oan AUG US; 1831 
William J. Duane, ag ona осете, Мау 2901833 
Roger B. Taney Mü... een . Sept. 23, 1833 
McClintock wane V Chief Clerk), ad interim. June 25, 1834 
Levi Woodbury, М. Н................ч. June 27, 1824 
McClintock Young (Chief Clerk), ad interim. Mar. 4,1841 
Thomas Ewing, ОШО ен Mar. 5,1841 
McClintock Young, (Chief Clerk), ad interim. Sept. 13, 1841 
Walter Кбїхуата Ба ai oa шше E ae Sept. 13, 1 41 
McClintock M (сы Clerk), ad interim. Маг. 1, 18:3 
Jonn С. рейс Er: Мат. 3,1843 
McClintock Young (Chief Clerk), ad interim. May 2, 1844 
George M. Bibb, Ky........ bagage June 15, 1844 
Robert J. Walker, Miss b od eO ON Mar. 6,1845 
McClintock Young renien Clerk), ad interim. Mar. 6,1849 
William M. Meredith, Ра............ ..... Mar. 8,1849 
Thomas Corwin, ОМо.................. . July 23, 1850 
James Guthrie Ky sogooccad8boDmeaoe Мас 9. HiSISE] 
Ноте авв Сат 1035 v.e ЗЕЕ Е ТЕ 3 Маг. 6, 1857 
n Toucey (сос of the Navy), ad 

noob UO RMU TU OO снет Dec. 10, 1860 
Philip b отан Ма Ж зек вара Dec. 12, 1860 
John A. Е Jan. 11, 1861 
ало P: “cline, Ohio tM AL UN Mar. 5,1861 
George Harrington (Assistant ани Ы 

Па. 5 July 1,1864 
William P. Fessenden, Ме................ uly 1,1864 
sm Baton (Assistant Secretary), ad 

оосо 5n Ogg c meon .. Mar. 4, 1865 
ніде MeCülloch; Ind E Mar. 7,1865 
John F. Hartley са Secretary), ad 

ПИН m e LE eer rss Mar. 5,1869 
George S. Boutwell Maie i cee ... Mar. 11, 1869 
William A. Richardson, Mass........ «ess: Мат. 117, 1823 
Benjamin H. Bristow, Ky Lue REN EE vue 2, 1874 
Charles F. Conant (АЗАП Secretary), ad 

То чоо ео COO ....... June 21, 1876 
ПОМОШ Ме: а ...... June 21, 1876 
John Sherman, ODIO... шыжа А Маг. 8,1877 
Henry F. French (Assistant Secretary), ad 

ИНЕТ Се АД op Dco Бан Маг АШЫН 
William Windom, Minn.. РРО Man COREL 
Charles J. Folger, N. Y...... Oct. 27, 1881 
Charles s Coon' (Assistant Secretary), “ad 

ERIGI, due. E ars tials toon EE RES Sept. 4,1884 
Henry Е. "French' (Assistant Secretary), ad 

LOCI oo ses eee eo EL Sept. 8, 1884 
Charles "Е. Сооп ‘Assistant весте 'ad 

ПИ acd NND OUO oO Oe ‚„..... Sept. 15, 1884 
Walter Q Gresham, Ind................. Sept. 24, 1884 
Hugh McCulloch, тпа eee Oct. 28, 1884 
Henry F. French is e Secretary), ad 

ШИИ. eel er COGO ses Oct. 30, 1884 
Daniel Manning, М. Ү................... Mar, 6, 1885 
Charles S. WE X. ONERE dais dai DEIN BR 
Wiliam Windom, Minn Н Ro cc Mar. 5,1889 
Allured B. Nettleton ant Secretary), 

О оборо De HABE a a E Jan. 30, 1891 
Charles Foster, Оһо..................... Feb. 24, 1891 
John G. Carlisle, rece ДИОД see ees. Маг. 6б, 1893 
Lyman J. Gage. Ill eee niee vm sesoses Маты: 1890 
Leslie M. Shaw, Ia....... зая яа жапа Oe ЧП. 99302 
George B. Cortelyou, N. Ү............... Маг. 4,1907 
Franklin MacVeagh, Yll........... «^... Mar. 5.1909 
William С. McAdoo, М. Ү.................. Mar. 6, 1913 
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SECRETARIES OF WAR. 
Commissioned. 
Hoor Е пох. Mass. еее Sept. 12, 1789 
"Timothy?Plckering, Pa...-45...-- vns Jan. 2,1795 
James McHenry, Ма................. Aen deh 1211096 
Samuel Dexter, Мазу.................... May 13, 1800 


Benjamin Stoddert (Secretary of the Navy), 


I LOIS US ee EOD RP ETC DEEST Ви June 1, 1800 
Samuel Dexter (Secretary of the анши 
ОТО о оо ОСК G Jan. 1,1801 
Henry Dearborn, Маѕѕ.,................. Mar. 5,1801 
John Smith (Chief Clerk), ad inlerim...... Feb. 17, 1809 
William Eustis, Mass..... Oe EN Mar. 7,1809 
James Monroe (Secretary “of State), ad 
OL CICLOS ОЕ е аа an. 1, 1813 
John Armstrong, МОИ У. а Јап. 13, 1813 
James Monroe (Secretary of State), “ad 
DM TED CN SORT п TET ..... Aug. 30,1814 
dames MONTOS, Vbi eus ое. шеи n a Sept. 27, 1814 
James Monroe (Secretary of State), ad 
Tani oc ш cono OON NI N 1, 1815 
ОЕ Ј. раПаѕ 
п) СОЗО оон АЕ . 14, 1815 
William Н. Gra wired Сбйа...............- Aug. 1, 1815 
George Graham (Chief Clerk), ad interim... Oct. 22, 1816 
ТОНИ БАШ ОП Ле fates wees Qet: 8,1817 
James Barbour, ve т Маг. 7, 1825 
Samuel L. Southard (Secretary of the Navy), 
СЬ о ооо оао OL DEO eRa Ce 26, 1828 
Peter B. Porter, N. Y 26, 1828 
John H. Eaton, Tenn 9, 1829 


Philip G. Randolph (Chief Clerk), ad interim J 
Roger B. Taney (Attorney-General), ad 


ИШЕНЕ ood CREER е PES М July 21, 1831 
ROW ISAC LSS m IO: e c re ss EDMNSIE & ажал ete els Aug. 1,1831 
Carey A. Harris (Commissioner of Indian 

АНТА асиет о... Oct. 5, 1836 
Benjamin Е. Butler (Attorney-General), ad 

ПЕ Me сул Mis Oct. 26,1836 
зае Роше вие 1055.75 Маг. 7, 1837 
Jahni3BelMEBHDU Ос зэ. л Mar. 5,1841 
Albert M. Lea (Chief Clerk), ad interim. .... Sept. 12, 1841 
John C. Spencer, М. Y . 12, 1841 
James M. Porter, Pa . 8,1843 
William Wilkins, Pa.. . 15, 1844 
William L. Marcy, М ҮЕ 6, 1845 
Reverdy Johnson (Attorney- "General), ad 

DITE coco УРЕ Mar. 8,1849 
George W. Crawford, Са................. Mar. 8,1849 
Samuel J. Anderson (Chief Clerk), ad interim July 23, 1850 
Winfield Scott (Major-General, U. S. A.), 

ПК ТЕЛШ ERRORES SO July 24, 1850 
Charles М. Conrad, Ба... Aug. 15, 1850 
Е DATIS, MISS C oleo eres Mar. 7,1853 
Samuel Cooper (Adjutant-General, U. S. A.), 

ОСЬ А А Мат. 3, 1857 
ОППВ ROVA, УА... ае Маг. 6, 1857 
Joseph Ной (Postmaster-General), ad in- 

(СД орон C LE CET Jan. 1, 1861 
Josep Holt s КУ. ое еее нь Jan. 18, 1861 
Simon €xmeramePa аа Mar. 5,1861 
а М галоп Ра. Jan. 15, 1862 
Ulysses 8. Grant (General of the Army), ad 

О E S он Aug. 12, 1867 

dwin M. Stanton, Pa., reinstated........ Jan. 13,1868 
Lorenzo Thomas (Adjutant-General, U. S. 

IND EUR ИЕТ Е DEDE су: SOOO A Feb. 21, 1868 
ЖИПЕК SCHOMCIG SS ее. May 28,1868 
ЧЕП А Rawls: июне 11, 1869 
William T. Sherman, Ohio 9, 1869 
Willian W. Belknap, ПЕРЕ ` "25, 1869 
George M. Robeson (Secretary of the Navy), 

п. Маг. 2, 1876 
Alphonso Taft, Ohio. .... ar. 8,1876 
James D. Cameron, Pa May 22,1876 
(George Чү. MeCIBEY, Та ааа Mar. 12, 1877 
Alexander Ramsey, Міпп................ Dec. 10, 1879 
Robert АПЕЙ ИИ, аа eee erem Mar. 5,1881 
William C. Endicott, Mass. ... Mar. 6,1885 
Redfield Proctor, Vt................. Mar. 5, 1889 
He А. Grant (Assistant Secretary), ad 

БШШ. e b e зз. Dec: 61891 
вота B. Elkins, W. уд о истод Dec. 22, 1891 
Daniel 5. Lamont, №. Y................. Mar. 6, 1893 
Russell A. Alger, Mich............. esee Mar. 5,1897 
Eiba ROIN У, ен. ое oon Aug. 1, 1899 
МИН ЖН Ошо... Ооа Jan. 11, 1904 
Luke E. Wright, Tenn...... G6oogddogoo .. July 1,1908 
J. M. Dickinson, Tenn...... “жеее геге» МАГ. 1201909 
Henry L. Stimson, N. Y.......... DECORE May 15, 1911 
Lindley M. Garrison, N. J........... A .. Mar. 5,1913 


CABINET OFFICERS. 


ATTORNEYS-GENERAL. 

Commissioned. 
:EdmundsRandolpli Ма. estere eei Sept. 26, 1759 
ЛЕПАТ Вга Юга Ра.................. Јап. 27, 1794 
Gharlessbee Va Lr eene emm а Dec. 10,1795 
Levi Lincoln, Mass............. Siete A RRN Mar. 5,1801 
Јона Breckenridge, Ку.................. Aug. 7, 1805 
Савка ва очне ра Јап. 20, 1807 
William pr HH ОО ИО оо ао Dec. 11, 1811 
Т ат тт ТООНО s соо а Feb. 10, 1814 
NOE ES. ИИА оне ово авео Nov. 13, 1817 
John M. Berrlen, ОРО ороосон Mar. 9, 1829 
Roger B. Taney, АЛИНИН Е 25-65 July 20, 1831 
Benjamin F. Butler, N. Y....... КОКУЛ Моу. 15, 1833 
Felix Grundy, Tenn..............- О бу ДЕБ] 
Henry D. Gi pin, IDA ы TOUT. Jan. 11,1840 
John J. Crittenden, Ye ce NE NC Mar. 5,1841 
Hugh 5. Lagaré, ое cod MTS Sept. 13, 1841 
John Nelson, Md. 1, 1843 
John Y. Mason, Уа. 6, 1845 
Nathan Clifford, Me. . 17, 1846 
Isaac Toucey, Conn. 21, 1848 
Reverdy Johnson, МЕ e MM NEM Mar. 8,1849 
Joanne s6rittendem KY... ooon ehe eme July 22,1850 
Caleb Cushing, Moo p MN По E Mar. 7,1853 
Jeran ЕСЕ Ра.................- Маг. 6,1857 
IBQWIDEM & п Он Ра. у... узду Dec. 20, 1860 
САТА Вав Мо Ие Маг. 5, 1861 
James рева у оаа за Dec. 2, 1864 
J. Hubley Ashton (Assistant Attorney-Gen- 

Cic. Addio о ODE eee July 17,1866 
Henr ‘Stanbery, Ohig ccs or d р ERE July 23, 1866 
Orville H. Browning (Secretary of the In- 

EA PR UCLI esee xp mt ыш. Mar. 13, 1868 
Ша М. На, М July 15, 1868 
J. Hubley Ashton (Assistant Attorney-Gen- 

TAN) EA CULT Rte 5, аа НЕЕ Mar. 5, 1869 
hibenezer, He Hoar, Mass... 2.0.0.0... 0.5 Mar. 5, 1869 
АОЗТ. АКегтап, ба.....-...........71. June 23, 1870 
George Hr Williams, Ого................. Dec. 14, 1871 
Edwards Pierrepont, МИ. Lr e T April 26, 1875 
Alphonso Тай, Ohio 2, 1876 
Charles Devens, Mas: 1877 
Wayne MacVeagh, P 1881 
Samuel F. Phillips (3 

СЯ о occ RETO RR Ня 1881 
Benjamin Н. Brewster, Ра............... Dec. 19, 1881 
Augustus Н. Garland, Агк............... Mar. 6,1885 
«William НОН. Miller; Ind......... 2 Mar. 5,1889 
ШОШ Ос MASS РО Umen Mar. 6, 1893 
Judson Harmon, Ошо..................,. June 8, 1895 
озер Ме Җ ерпа, Cal. eoe osi Mar. 5,1897 
О ОМ I... ee S Jan. 25, 1898 
John K. Richards (Solicitor-General), ad 

У TERT OR OE RECORDS Jan. 26, 1898 
John К. Richards (Solicitor-General), ad 

ос April 1, 1901 
iBHilandeni к пох. Ра............. ш. April 5, 1901 
William) Н. Moody, Мазз................ July И 1904 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Md PEE Dec. 17, 1906 
George W. Wickersham, N. Y........ .... Mar. 5,1909 
James C. McReynolds, Tenn...... ев . Mar. 6, 1913 

POSTMARTERS-GENERAL. 

Commissioned. 
Samuel Osgood, Mass... Sept. 26, 1789 
Timothy Pickering, Pa N^ Aug. 12, 1791 
Joseph Habersham, Ga......... Feb. 25, 1795 
Gideon Granger, Сопп................ Nov. 28, 1801 
Return J. Meigs, Jr., Ohio 17, 1814 
John McLean, Ohio 1823 
William T. Barry, e ONE TODO аа Mar. 9, 1829 
Amos Kendall, Ky....... 1835 
John M. Niles, А Мау 19, 1840 
Selah В. Hobbie (First Assistant Post- 

master- General, ПОСТЕ з esa eet Mar. 4,1841 
Francis Granger, N Е E Маг. 6, 1841 
Charles A. Wickliffe, Ky............ sse Sept. 13, 1841 
Selah R. Hobbie (First Assistant Post- 

master-General), ad interim. ........... Sept. 14, 1841 
Caye Johnson Tenn. soren. seine Mar. 6,1845 
Selah R. Hobbie (First Assistant a 

master-General), ad interim........ .... Mar. 6, 1849 
Jacob Collamer, ОО Cr Е 8, 1849 
Nathan K. Hall, МОЛЕ cer. e a ong T 23, 1850 
Samuel D. Hubbard, Conn 31, 1852 
James Campbel!, Pa....... 7, 1853 
Aaron V. Brown, Tenn 6, 1857 
Horatio King (First Assistant Postmaster- 

General), ad interim..... s.s Mato 0,1950 
JOPO HON Eyi еее: зона Mar. 14, 1859 


CABINET 
POSTMASTERS- GENERAL — Continued 
Commissioned 
Horatio King (First Assistant Postmaster- 
General), ad їліетіт................... Jan. 1, 1861 
Horatio King, Me a aaa a a e Feb. 12, 1861 
Montgomery Blair, District of Columbia.... Mar. 5, 1861 


William Dennison, Ohio,.......,.......- 

Alexander W. Randall jo Assistant Post- 
master-General), ad interim. ....... i... 

Alexander W. Randall, Wis.......... 

St. John B. L. Skinner (First Assistant Post- 


Sept. 24, 1864 


July 17, 1866 
July 25, 1866 


master-General), ad interim..........-. Mar. 4,1869 
John A. J. Creswell, М4.................. Mar. 5,1869 
James W. Marshall, Va............... July 3,1874 


Marshall Jewel, Conn. cee ME 
James N. Tyner, Ind. 
David M. Key, Tenn.... 
Horace Maynard, Tenn. 


'Thomas L. James, NY S с А Маг. 5,1881 
Timothy О, Howe, Wis... .... .- Dec. 20, 1881 
Frank Hatton (Fitst Assistant Postmaster- 

General), ad int ee oos dada UIN canis Mar. 26, 1883 
Walter Q. Gresham, Ind...) oe, April 3, 1883 
Frank Hatton (First та Postmaster- 

General) аат .... Sept. 25, 1884 
Frank Hatton, TESI. sod Lore enean Oct. 14, 1884 
William Е. Vilas, Wis.............. Mar. 6,1885 
Don M. Dickinson, Мене Jan. 16, 1888 
John Wanamaker, Ра......... Mar. 5,1889 
Wilson S9 Bissell МОУ ааа о базой голове боб Маг. 6, 1893 
William L. Wilson, W. Уа,..... "e o Mar. 1,1895 
James А. Кату Макы о Mar. 5,1897 
Charles Emory Smith ва, April 21, 1898 
Henry CO Payne у EDD з сос Jan. 9, 1902 
Robert J. Wynne, District of Columbia.... Oct. 10, 1904 
George B. Cortelyou, М. Ү............... Mar. 6,1905 
George von L. Meyer, Mass.............. Mar. 4,1907 
Frank Н. Hitchcock, Mass............... Mar. 5,1909 
Albert S. Burleson, Тех. ооо оное Маг. 5, 1913 

SECRETARIES OF THE NAVY. 
Commissioned. 


Benjamin Stoddert, Md.................. 
ilenry Dearborn (Secretary of War), ad 

interim e xS DES са 
General Samuel Smith (member of Con- 


May 21, 1798 
April 1, 1801 


gress), in charge for Dearborn from. ..... Mar. 31, 1801 
Robert Smith, ye EDAM US July 15, 1801 
Pau! Hamilton, 8. С. Mar. 7, 1809 
Eyer les ae on шт (Chief Clerk), ad 

MM RS EDS OT Tar. 8, 1809 
din NC Goldsborough (Chief Clerk), ad 

TRUMM soe ER UO ee Jan. 7,1813 
William Jones: РЕ, ИРИ. Jan. 12, 1813 
Benjamin Homans (Chief Clerk), ad interim. Dec. 2,1814 
Benjamin W. Crowninshield, Mass......... Dec. 19, 1814 
John C. Calhoun (Secretary of War), ad 

Ua UL eed oa CAO EETERET s ct. 19, 1818 
Smith Thompson, М. о... ov. 9, 1818 


Y 
John Rodgers (Commodore, U. S. М.), ad 
оно... 
Samuel L. Southard, М. J 


Charles HI ane Clerk), ad interim. Mar. 4,1829 
Jon Branch Зы СЕЕ Е. Маг. 9, 1829 
John Boyle WRR, Clerk), ad interim. May 12, 1831 
Levi Woodbury, М. Н................ May 23,1831 
Mahlon Dickerson, N.J...........-.-- June 30, 1834 
James K. Paulding, МООЛ - June 25, 1838 
John D. Simms (Chief Clerk), ad interim... Mar. 4,1841 
George E. Badger, М. С....... Mar. 5,1841 
John D. Simms (Chief Clerk), ad interim . Sept. 11, 1841 
Abel P. Unshum Ma lire .. Sept. 12, 1841 
David Henshaw, Mass o TL Os July 24, 1843 
Thoma Gilmer, Уа... Feb. 15, 1844 
Lewis Warrington (Captain, U. S. N.), ad 
ҮП ТҮЛИ EE \ : a NEAN is Feb. 29, 1844 
John Y. Masan Ma. o ee E repr Mar. 14, 1844 
George Bancroft, Маѕв.................:. Mar. 10, 1845 
Jann YI Мазоп УЕ Sept. 9, 1846 
William B. Preston, MI егиз ЕНЕ. a со Mar. 8,1849 
William A. Graham, №. С.......... July 22, 1850 
Tews т (Captain U. S. №), ‘ad 
MEE osos July 23, 1850 
John ^P. ке ма. 22, 1852 
James С. Dobbin, М. С. 7, 1853 
Isaac Toucey, Conn...... 6, 1857 
Gideon Welles, Conn....... 5, 1861 
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BECRETARIES OF THE NAVY— Continued. 

Commissioned 

William Faxon (Assistant Secretary), ad 
Du Ts aude оосо ан НО Мат. 4, 1869 
Adolph E. Borio, Ва 5, 1869 
George M. Robeson, №. Ј.......... 1869 
Richard W. Thompson, Ind ‚ 1877 

Alexander Ramsey (Secretary of War), ad 
ИШТ RARO ОЕ оо ROB rro QI. Dec. 20, 1880 
Nathan Goff, Jr., ЧА Ма ук о Jan. 6,1881 
William H. unt, A DUREE С Н . Mar. 5,1881 
William E. шта м. April 12, 1882 

William C. Whitney, М. Ү............... Mar. 6,18 
Benjamin Е. Tracy, М. Ү................ Mar. 5,1889 
IEHIAPVAATRHeOTDOrto таа Mar. 6,1893 
John D. Long, Мазз..................... Mar. 5,1897 
William H. Moody, Маѕѕ,............... April 29, 1902 
PAUN MOTTON Wh ЖИЛ КОЛЫ RT July ‚ 1904 
Charles J. Bonaparte, css (UNITE ce July 1,1905 
Victor H. Metcalf, Cal... . Dec. 17, 1906 
Truman H. Newberry, Mich . Dec. 1, 1908 
George von L. Meyer, Mass. .. Mar. 6, 1909 
Josephus Daniels, N.C ..... s нь, Маг. №55, 1913 
BECRETARIEB OF THE INTERIOR. 

Commissioned. 
Тоша Белла ОШО, RENE Mar. 8, 1849 
Daniel C. odii (Chief Clerk), ad interim. July 23, 1850 
Thomas M. T. McKennan, Pa........ Aug. 15, 1850 
Daniel C. Goddard (Chief Clerk), ad interim. Aug. 27, 1850 


Alexander H. H. Stuart, Va 
Robert McClelland, Mich..... 
Jacob Thompson, Miss. 


Moses Kelly (Chiel Clerk), adinterim....... Jan. 10, 1861 
Саев ОАО i. Е Mar. 5, 1861 
John P Usher (Assistant Secretary), ad 

IHR REIS sc MIL И. a NO ee Jan. 1, 1863 
Joum P Usher Ind. ceases cote eto wees Jan. 8, 1863 
JamesoHarlanmla ony S Re May 15, 1865 
Orville Н. Browning, Ill................. uly 27, 1866 
William T. Otto (Assistant тии 

1 1 4, 1869 
5, 1869 
1, 1870 
Ben R Cowen (Assistant 

не EA pers es Oct. 1,1875 
aT Салай А П ара ОУ УУ Oct. 19, 1875 
СА ЕЕ MO Ee е Mar. 12, 1877 
Samuel J. доо, Tax o. PE Mar. 5,1881 
Henry M, Teller, QR RM о. April 6, 1882 
Merritt Т. Jocelyn (Assistant Secretary), 

ОЕ me. o MET. е Mar. 4,1885 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Мїзз................ Mar. 6,1885 
Henry L. Muldrow (Assistant Secretary), 

оо eee RU TR OT Tene e Jan. 11,1888 
Wam Е yilas, Мбїш................... Jan. 16, 1888 
JohnswNoDle: MO. cc. cere) ee es Mar. 5, 1889 
ОР Оа co TERT со Mar. 6, 1893 
John M. Reynolds (Assistant Secretary), 

Ио олова ооо що поро cache pt. 1,1896 
David В. Francis, Мо................... Sept. 1, 1896 
Cornelius М. Bliss, М.Ү... Mar. 5,1897 

Шап А НОНО СК МО a ai Dec. 21, 1898 
James R. Garfield, Gib e a mee ae Mar. 4, 1907 
Richard A. Ballinger, Wash,............. Mar. 5, 1909 
Walter L. Fisher, Ill. ab . Mar. 13, 1911 
Franklin К. Lane, Cal . Mar 8,1913 

SECRETARIES OF AGRICULTURE. 

Commissioned. 

Norman J. Colman, Mo............. Feb. 13, 1889 
Jeremiah M. Rusk, Уйїз.................. Mar. 5, 1889 
Julius Sterling Morton, Neben ER. Mar. 6,1893 
dtes ВОТ, 1а... ts ОЕ Mar. 5, 1897 
David Е. Houston, Mo........ . Mar. 6,1913 

BECRETARIES OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 

Commissioned. 

vieorge B. Cortelyou, №. Ү.................. Feb. 16, 1903 
Victor H. Metcalf, Cal.....-..-...-.....0005 July 1, 1904 
С Xs ss ie оос» зук Dec. 17, 1906 
onena Nagel, Mo., ‚.... Mar. 6, 1909 
W. C. Redfield, Жу: ‘(commerce only).. ano Mar. 5, 1913 

SECRETARIES OF LABOR. 
William B. Wilson, Pa. pea E NE. Маг. 5,1913 


GOVERNORS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE 


ALABAMA. 


TERRITORY. 
1817—William W. Bibb. 


STATE, 


1819—William W. Bibb. 
1820—Thomas Bibb. 
1821—Israel Pickens. 
1825—John Murphy. 
1829—Gabriel Moore. 
1831— Samuel B. Moore. 
1831—John Gayle. 
1835— Clement C. Clay, Sr. 
1837—Hugh McVay. 
1837—Arthur P. Bagby. 
1841—Benjamin Fitzpatrick. 
1845—Joshua L. Martin. 
1847—Reuben Chapman, 
1849—Henry W. Collier. 
1853—John A. Winston. 
1857—Andrew B. Moore. 
1861—John G. Shorter. 
1868—Thomas H. Watts. 
1865—Interregnum of two months. 
1865—Lewis E. Parsons (Provi- 
sional, appointed by the Presi- 
dent). 
1865—Robert M. Patton.* 
1868 — William H. Smith. 
1870—Robert B. Lindsay. 
1872—David P. Lewis. 
1874—-George 8. Houston. 
1878—Rufus W. Cobb. 
1882—Edward A. O'Neal. 
1886—Thomas Seay. 
1890—Thomas G. Jones. 
1894— William C. Oates. 
1896—Joseph F. Johnston. 
1900— William J. Samford. 
1901—William D. Jelks. 
1907—Braxton B. Comer. 
1911—Emmett O'Neal. 


ALASKA. 


MILITARY. 
1867—Gen. Lovell Н. Rousseau. 


CIVIL. 


1884—John H. Kinkead. 
1885—Alfred P. Swineford. 
1889—-Lyman E. Knapp. 
1893—James Sheakley. 
1897—John G. Brady. 
1908— Wilford B. Hoggatt. 
1910—Walter E. Clark. 


UNITED STATES. 


ARIZONA. 


1862—John A. Gurley. 
1863—John М. Goodwin. 
1866—Richard C. McCormick. 
1869—A. P. K. Safford. 
1876—Charles E. D. French. 
1877—John P. Hoyt. 
1878—John С. Frémont. 
1882—Frederick A. Tritle. 
1885—С. Meyer Zulick. 
1889—Louis Wolfley. 
1891—John N. Irwin. 
1892—Nathan O. Murphy. 
1894—Louis С. Hughes. 
1896—Benjamin J. Franklin. 
1897—Myron H. McCord. 
1899—Nathan O. Murphy. 
1901—Alexander O. Brodie. 
1905—Joseph H. Kibbey. 
1909—Richard E. Sloan. 
1911—George W. P. Hunt. 


ARKANSAS. 


UNDER FRENCH RULE. 


1684—Robert Cavalier, Sieur de 
la Salle (Appointed Governor of 
Louisiana, but was murdered in 
1687 and did not serve, Henri 
De Tonti being left as Com- 
mander at the Illinois Post dur- 
ing his absence). 

1698—Pierre le Moyne, Sieur d'Ib- 
erville (Began to colonize the 
Province of Louisiana under a 
commission from Louis XIV). 

1699—M. de Sauvolle (Appointed 
first Governor of Province of 
Louisiana). 

1701—-Jean Baptiste le 
Sieur de Bienville. 

1712—La Mothe Cadillac. 

1716—De L’Epinay. 

1718—Bien ville. 

1724—Boisbriant 
ernor). 

1726—Perier. 

1733—Bien ville. 

1743—Ріегте de Rigaud, Marquis 
de Vaudreuil. 

1753—Louis Billouart de Kerleréc. 

1763—D’ Abbadie. 

1765—Aubry (Last French Gov- 
ernor). 


Moyne, 


(Acting Gov- 


UNDER SPANISH RULE. 


1767—Antonio de Ulloa. 
1769—Count Alexander O'Reilly. 
1770— Luis de Unzaga. 
1777—Bernardo de Galvez. 


1784—Estevan de Miro. 
1791—Francisco Luys 
Baron de Carondelet. 
1797—Manuel Gayoso de Lemos. 
1799—Sebastian de Casa Calvo. 
1801—Juan Manuel de Salcedo. 


Hector, 


PROVINCE OF LOUISIANA. 
1803—William C. C. Claiborne. 


DISTRICT OF LOUISIANA. 
1804—William Henry Harrison. 


TERRITORY OF LOUISIANA 
1805—Gen. James Wilkinson. 
1807—Capt. Meriwether Lewis. 
1809—Gen. Benjamin Howard. 


TERRITORY OF MISSOURI. 


1812—Benjamin A. Howard. 
1813—William Clark. 


TERRITORY OF ARKANSAS. 


1819—James Miller. 

1825—Robert Crittenden (Acting 
Governor). 

1825—George Izard. 

1829—H. G. Burton (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1829—John Pope. 

1835— William S. Fulton. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, 


1836—James S. Conway. 

1840—Archibald Yell. 

1844—Samuel Adams (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1844—Thomas 8. Drew. 

1849—Richard С. Byrd (Acting 
Governor). 

1849—John S. Roane. 

1852—Elias N. Conway. 

1861—Henry M. Rector. 


1892—Thomas Fletcher (Acting 
Governor). 

1862—Harris Flanagan (Confeder- 
ate). 


1864— Isaac Murphy. 
1868—Powell Clayton. 
1871—Ozro А. Hadley (Acting 
Governor). 
1873— Elisha Baxter. 
1874—Augustus H. Garland. 
1877—William R. Miller. 
1881—Thomas J. Churchill. 
1883—James Н. Berry. 
1885—Simon P. Hughes. 
1889—James P. Eagle. 
1893—William M. Fishback. 
1895—James P. Clarke. 
1897—Daniel W. Jones. 
1901 —Jefferson Davis. 


* Patton served seven months more than his term because no successor was elected. 
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1907—John 8. Little (Inaugurated, 
but never served). 
X. O. Pindall 
ernor). 
1907—J. Ike Moore (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 
1909—George W. Donaghey. 
1913—]J. T. Robinson. 


(Acting Gov- 


CALIFORNIA. 


UNDER SPANISH CONTROL. 


1767—Gaspar de Portala. 
1771—Felipe de Barri. 
1774—Felipe de Neve. 
1782— Pedro Fajes. 
1790—José A. Romeu. 
1792—José J. de Arrillaga. 
1794—Diego de Dorica. 
1800—José J. de Arrillaga. 
1814—José D. Arguello. 
1815— Pablo V. de Sola. 


UNDER MEXICAN CONTROL. 


1822—Pablo V. de Sola. 

1823—Luis Arguello. 

1825—José M. de Echeaudia 

1831—Manuel Victorio. 

1832—Pio Pico. 

1833—José Figueroa. 

1835—José Castro. 

1836—Nicolas Gutierrez 
Interim). 

1836—Mariana Chico. 

1836— Nicolas Gutierrez (Ad 
Interim). 

1836—Juan B. Alvarado. 

1842— М. Micheltorena. 

1845—Рю Pico. 


(Аа 


UNDER AMERICAN MILITARY RULE, 


1846—John D. Sloat. 
1846—Robert F. Stockton. 
1847—John C. Frémont. 
1847—8tephen W. Kearney. 
1847—Richard D. Mason. 
1849— Bennet Riley. 


AS A STATE. 


1849— Peter Н. Burnett, 
1851—John McDougall. 
1852—John Digler. 
1856—J. М. Johnson. 
1858—John B. Weller. 
1860—Milton S. Latham 
signed Jan. 14, 1860). . 
1860—John G. Downey. 
1862— Leland Stanford. 
1863—Fred F. Low. 
1868— Henry H. Haight. 
1872—Newton Booth (Resigned 
in 1875). 
1875—Romualdo Pacheco. 
1875—George C. Perkins. 
1883—George Stoneman. 


(Re- 


GOVERNORS. 


1887—Washington Bartlett, 
1887—R. W. Waterman. 
1891—H. H. Markham. 
1895—James H. Budd. 
1899—Henry С. Gage. 
1903—George C. Pardee. 
1907—James N. Gillette. 
1911—Hiram W. Johnson. 


COLORADO. 


1861—William Gilpin. 

1862, May—John Evans. 

1865, October—Alexander 
mings. 

1867, May—A. C. Hunt. 

1869, June—Edward M. McCook. 

1873, April—Samuel Н. Elbert, 

1874, July—Edward M. McCook. 

1875, March—John L. Routt. 


1879, January—Frederick W. Pit- 


kin. 
1883—James B. Grant. 
1885—Benjamin H. Eaton. 
1887—Alva Adams. 
1889—Job А. Cooper. 
1891—John L. Routt. 
1893— Davis H. Waite. 
1895—Albert W McIntyre. 
1897—Alva Adams. 
1899—Charles S. Thomas. 
1901—James D. Orman. 
1903—James Н, Peabody. 
1905—Alva Adams. 
1905—James H. Peabody. 
1905—Jesse F. MeDonald 
1907—Непгу А. Buchtel 
1909—John Е. Shafroth 
1913—Elias M. Ammons. 


CONNECTICUT 


AS A COLONY 


1639 
1641 
1643 
168 | John Haynes 


1649 | 


1651 
1653 
1640 
1644 
1646 
1648 ; Edward Hopkins. 
1650 

1652 

1654 | 

1642 | George Wyllys. 
1643 j 

1655—Thomas Welles. 
1656—John Webster. 
1657—John Winthrop. 


Cum- 


or 
co 
- 


1658—Thomas Welles. 
1659—John Winthrop. 
1676—William Leete. 
1683—Robert Treat. 
1698—Fitz John Winthrop. 
1708—Gurdon Saltonstall. 
1725—Joseph Talcott. 
1742—Jonathan Law. 
1751—Roger Wolcott. 
1754—Thomas Fitch. 
1766—William Pitkin, 
1769—Jonathan Trumbull. 
1784—-Matthew Griswold. 


AS A STATE. 


1786—Samuel Huntington, 
1796—Oliver Wolcott. 
1797—Jonathan Trumbull. 
1809—John Treadwell. 
1811—Roger Griswold. 
1812—John Cotton Smith. 
1817—Oliver Wolcott. 
1827—Gideon Tomlinson. 
1831—John S. Peters. 
1833—Henry W. Edwards. 
1834—Samuel А. Foote. 
1835—Henry W. Edwards. 
1838— William W. Ellsworth. 
1842—Chauncey F. Cleveland. 
1844— Roger S. Baldwin, 
1846—Isaac Toucey. 
1847— Clark Bissell. 
1849—Joseph Trumbull. 
1850—Thomas H. Seymour. 
1853—С. H. Pond (Acting Gov 
ernor). 
1854—Henry Dutton. 
1855—William T. Minor. 
1857—Alexander Н. Holley. 
1858—William A. Buckingham. 
1866—Joseph R. Hawley. s 
1867—James Е. English. 
1869—Marshall Jewell. 
1870—James E. English. 
1871—Marshall Jewell. 
1873— Charles R. Ingersoll. 
1877—Richard D. Hubbard. 
1879— Charles В. Andrews. 
1881—Hobart D. Bigelow. 
1883—Thomas M. Waller. 
1885—Непгу В. Harrison. 
1887—Phineas С. Lounsbury. 
1889—Morgan G. Bulkeley. 
1893—Luzon B. Morris. 
1895—0. Vincent Coffin. 
1897—Lorrin A. Cooke. 
1899—George E. Lounsbury. 
1901—George P. McLean. 
1903—А. Chamberlain. 
1905—Henry Roberts. 
1907—Rollin S. Woodruff. 
1909—George L. Lilley (d. April 21, 
1909). 
1909—Frank B. Weeks. 
1911—Simeon E. Baldwin. 


DELAWARE. 


UNDER PROPRIETARY GOVERNMENT 
OF THE PENN FAMILY. 


1681— William Penn. 

1681— William Markham. 

1682— William Penn. 

1684— The Council (Thomas Lloyd 
and others presiding at different 
times). 

1687 —Commissioners (Thomas 
Lloyd, Robert Turner, Arthur 
Cooke, John Simcock, John 
Eckley). 

1688—Captain John Blackwell. 

1689—The Council (Thomas Lloyd, 
President). 

1691—Thomas Lloyd. 

1691— William Markham. 

1693— Benjamin Fletcher. 

16093 — ! Willi Markh 

1694— j William Markham. 

1699— William Penn. 

170i—Andrew Hamilton. 

1702—The Council (Edward Ship- 
pen, President). 

1703—John Evans. 

1708— Colonel Charles Gookin. 

1717— William Keith. 

1718—Hannah Penn. 

1719—Sir William Keith. 

1726—Patrick Gordon. 

1727-46—John, Thomas and Rich- 
ard Penn. 

1736—The Council (James Logan, 
President). 

1736—Thomas Penn. 

1738—George Thomas. 

1746-71—Thomas and Richard 
Penn. 

1747—The Council 
Palmer, President). 

1748—James Hamilton. 

1754—Robert Hunter Morris. 
1756—William Denny. 
1759—James Hamilton. 
1763—John Penn. 

1771—The Council (James Ham- 
ilton, President). 

1771-75—Thomas and John Penn. 

1771—Richard Penn. 

1773—John Penn. 


(Anthony 


PRESIDENTS OF DELAWARE UNDER 
CONSTITUTION ОЕ 1776. 


John McKinly, inaugurated Feb. 
21,1777. On Sept. 11, 1777, the 
British troops captured Wilming- 
ton and took him prisoner. 
George Read, as Speaker of the 
Legislative Council, should have 
succeeded to the office, but as he 
was unable to reach the State 
because of the British troops, 
Thomas McKean (Speaker of the 
Assembly) acted аз President 
from Sept. 11, 1777, to about 
Oct. 20, 1777, when Read 
returned and was President 
until March, 1778. 


GOVERNORS. 


1778—Caesar Rodney. 

1781—John Dickinson. 

1782—John Cook. 

1783—Nicholas Van Dyke. 

1786—Thomas Collins (d. March 
29, 1789). 

1789—Joshua Clayton. 


GOVERNORS UNDER THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF 1792. 


1792—Joshua Clayton. 
1796—Gunning Bedford (d. Sept. 
30, 1797). 
1797— Daniel Rogers. 
1798—Richard Bassett. 
1801—James Sykes. 
1802—David Hall. 
1805— Nathaniel Mitchell, 
1808—George Truitt. 
1811—Joseph Hazlett. 
1814—Daniel Rodney. 
1817—John Clark. 
Henry Molliston was elected 
Governor in 1819 but 
died before January, 1820. 
1820—Jacob Stout. 
1821—John Collins (d. April, 1822). 
1822—Caleb Rodney. 
1823—Joseph Hazlett (d. June 23, 
1823). 
1824—Samuel Paynter. 
1827—Charles Polk. 
1830— David Hazzard. 


GOVERNORS UNDER AMENDED CON- 
STITUTION ОЕ 1832. 


1833— Caleb P. Bennett (d. July 11, 
1836). 

1836—Charles Polk. 

1837— Cornelius P. Comegys. 

1840—William DB. Cooper. 

1844— Thomas Stockton (d. March 
2, 1846). 

1846—Joseph Maull (d. May 3, 1846). 

1846—William Temple. 

1847—William Tharp. 

1851— William H. Ross. 

1855— Peter F. Causey. 

1859—William Burton. 

1863—William Cannon (d. March 
1, 1865). 

1867—Gove Saulsbury. 

1871—James Ponder. 

1875—John P. Cochran. 

1879—John W. Hall. 

1883— Charles C. Stockley. 

1887—Benjamin T. Biggs. 

1891—Robert J. Reynolds, 

1895—Joshua H. Marvil (d. April, 
1895). 

1895— William T. Watson. 


GOVERNORS UNDER CONSTITUTION 
or 1897. 


1897—Ebe W. Tunnell. 
1901—John IHunn. 

1905— Preston E. Lea. 
1909—Simeon S, Pennewill. 
1913—Charles R. Miller. 


FLORIDA. 


TERRITORY. 


1821—Andrew Jackson. 
1822—William P. Duval. 
1834—John H. Eaton. 
1836—Richard K. Call. 
1839—Robert В. Reid. 
1841—Richard K. Call. 
1844—John Branch. 


STATE. 


1845— William D. Moseley. 
1849—Thomas Brown. 
1855—James E. Broome. 
1857—Madison В. Perry. 
1861—John Milton. 
1865—William Marvin 
sional Governor). 
1866—David S. Walker. 
1868—Harrison Reed. 
1873—Ossian B. Hart. 
1874— Marcellus L, Stearns. 
1877—George Е. Drew. 
1881— William D. Bloxham. 
1885—Edward A. Perry. 
1889—Francis P. Fleming. 
1893— Henry Г. Mitchell. 
1897—William D. Bloxham. 
1901— William S. Jennings. 
1905—Napoleon B. Broward. 
1909—Albert W. Gilchrist. 
1913—Park Trammell. 


(Provi- 


GEORGIA. 


1663—Lords Proprietors (See North 
and South Carolina). 

1717—Sir Robert Montgomery 
(Margrave of Azilia). 

1730—Lords Proprietors. 

1732—“ Trustees of the Colony of 
Georgia" (Principally James 
Oglethorpe). 


GOVERNORS UNDER THE TRUSTEES. 


1732-43—James Oglethorpe (Gov- 
ernor). 

1741— William Stephens (Presicent 
of Savannah County). 

1741—James Oglethorpe (President 
of Frederiea County). 

1743—William Stephens  (Presi- 
dent). 

1751—Henry Parker (President). 

1754—Patrick Graham (President). 


ROYAL GOVERNORS. 


1754—Capt. John Reynolds. 

1757—Henry Ellis (Lieutenant and 
Acting Governor). 

1758— Henry Ellis. 

1760—James Wright. 

1771—James Habersham  (Presi- 
dent and Acting Governor). 

1773—James Wright. 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS UNDER 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 
1775—William Ewen (President 

of Council of Safety). 
1776—Archibald Bulloch  (Presi- 
dent and Commander-in-Chief 
of Georgia). 
1777—Button Gwinnett 
dent of Georgia). 


(Presi- 


UNDER STATE CONSTITUTION ОЕ 


1777—John А. Truetlen. 

1778, Jan. 8-1778, Dec. 29—John 
Houstoun. 

1778, Dec. 29-1779, Nov. 
John Wereal. 

1779, Nov. 4-1780, Jan. 7—George 
Walton. 

1780, Jan 7-1781, Jan 7—Richard 
Howley. 

1781, Jan. 7-1781, Aug. 15— 
Stephen Heard (President of 
Executive Council and Acting 
Governor). 

1781, Aug. 16-1782, Jan. 
Nzthan Brownson. 

1782—John Martin. 

1783—Lyman Hall. 
1784—John Houstoun. 
1785—Samuel Elbert. 
1786—Edward Telfair. 

1787— George Matthews. 

1788— George Handley. 


4— 
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UNDER FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 
AND BTATE CONSTITUTION OF 


1789—George Walton. 
1790—Edward Telfair. 
1793—George Matthews. 
1796—Jared Irwin. 
1798—James Jackson. 


UNDER БТАТЕ CONSTITUTION OF 
1798. 


1301—David Emanuel (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 
1801—Josiah Tatnall. 
1802—John Milledge. 
1806—Jared Irwin. 
1809—David В. Mitchell. 
1813— Peter Early. 
1815—David B. Mitchell, 
1817—William Rabun. 
1819—Matthew Talbot 
Governor). 
1819—John Clarke. 
1823—George M. Troup. 
1827—John Forsyth. 
1829— George В. Gilmer. 
1831—William Lumpkin. 
1835—William Schley. 
1837—George R. Gilmer. 
1839— Charles J. McDonald. 
1843—George W. Crawford. 
1847—George W. B. Towns. 
1851—Howell Cobb. 


(Acting 


GOVERNORS. 


1853—Herschel V. Johnson. 

1857—Joseph E. Brown. 

1865—James Johnson (Provisional 
Governor). 

1865—Charles J. Jenkins. 

1867—Gen. T. H. Ruger (Military). 


UNDER STATE CONSTITUTION OF 
1868. 


1868—Rufus B. Bullock. 

1871—Beniamin Conley (Acting 
Governor). 

1872—James Milton Smith. 

1877—Alfred H. Colquitt (Begin- 
ning under State Constitution 
of 1868 and ending under that 
of 1877). 


UNDER STATE CONSTITUTION OF 
1877. 


1882—.\lexander H. Stephens. 
1883—J. L. Boynton (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 
1883—Henry D. McDaniel. 
1886—John B. Gordon. 
1890—W. J. Northen. 
1894—William Y. Atkinson. 
1898—Allen D. Candler. 
1902—Joseph M. Terrell. 
1907—Hoke Smith. 
1909—Joseph M. Brown. 
1911—Hoke Smith. 
1912—Joseph M. Brown. 
1913—John M. Slaton. 


HAWAII. 


1900—Sanford B. Dole. 
1904—George В. Carter. 
1907— Walter Е. Frear. 


IDAHO. 


TERRITORY. 


1863—William H. Wallace. 
18804— Caleb Lyon. 
1866—Daniel M. Ballard. 
1870—Samuel Bard. 
1870—Gilman Marston. 
1871—Alexander Н. Connor. 
1871—Thomas M. Bowen. 
1871—Thomas W. Bennett. 
1875—David P. Thompson. 
1876—Mason Brayman. 
1878—Jchn P. Hoyt. 
1880—John B. Neil. 
1883—John N. Irwin. 
1884—William N. Bunn. 
1885—Edward A. Stevenson. 
1889—George L. Shoup. 


STATE. 
1890—N. B. Willey. 
1893—William J. McConnell. 
1897—Frank Steunenberg. 
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1901—Frank W. Hunt. 
1903—John T. Morrison. 
1905—Fraak В. Gooding. 
1909—James H. Brady. 
1911—James H. Hawley. 
1913—John M. Haines. 


ILLINOIS. 


TERRITORY. 

1809, March 7—John Boyle (De- 
clined). 

1809, April 24-1818, Dec. 
Ninian Edwards. 


6— 


STATE, 


1818—Shadrack Bond. 
1822—Edward Coles. 
1826—Ninian Edwards. 
1830—John Reynolds 
November 17, 1834). 
1834—William L. D. Ewing (Served 
until December 3, 1834). 
1834—Joseph Duncan. 
1838—Thomas Carlin. 
1842—Thomas Ford. 
1846— Augustus C. French. 
1853-—Joel A. Matteson. 
1857—William H. Bissell. 
1860—John Wood. 
1861—Richard Yates. 
1865—Richard J. Oglesby. 
1869—John M. Palmer. 
1873—Richard J. Oglesby. 
1873—John L. Beveridge. 
1877—Shelby M. Cullom. 
1883—John M. Hamilton. 
1885—Richard J. Oglesby. 
1889—Joseph W. Fifer. 
1893—John P. Altgeld. 
1897—John R. Tanner. 
1901—Richard Yates. 
1905—С. S. Dineen. 
1913—Edward Е. Dunne. 


(Resigned 


INDIANA. 


TERRITORY. 


Arthur St. Clair (Governor of 
Northwest Territory). 

1800—John Gibson. 

1801—William Henry Harrison. 

1811—John Gibson (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1812—Thomas Posey. 


STATE. 


1816—Jonathan Jennings. 

1822, Sept. 12-Dec. 15—Ratliffe 
Boone. 

1822— William Hendricks. 

1825—James В. Day. 

1831—Noah Noble. 

1837—David Wallace. 

1840—Samuel Biggar. 
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1843—James Whitcomb. 
1848—Paris C. Dunning. 
1849—Joseph A. Wright. 
1857—Ashbel P. Willard. 
1860—Abram A. Hammond. 


1861, Jan 14-16—Henry S. Lane. 


1861—Oliver P. Morton. 
1867—Conrad Baker. 
1873—Thomas A. Hendricks. 
1877—James D. Williams. 
1880—Isaac P. Gray. 
1881—Albert С. Porter. 
1885—Isaac P. Gray. 
1889—Alvin P. Hovey. 
1891 —1га J. Chase. 
1893—Claude Mathews. 
1897—James A. Mount. 
1901— Winfield T. Durbin. 
1905—J. F. Hanly. 

1909— Thomas R. Marshall 
1913—Samuel L. Palston. 


IOWA. 


TERRITORY. 


1838—Robert Lucas. 
1841—John Chambers. 
1846—James Clark. 


ВТАТЕ. 


1846—Ansel Briggs. 
1850—Stephen Hempstead. 
1854—James W. Grimes. 
1858—Ralph P. Lowe. 
1860—Samuel J. Kirkwood. 
1864—William M. Stone. 
1868—Samuel Merrill. 
1872—Cyrus C. Carpenter. 
1876—Samuel J. Kirkwood. 
1877—Joshua G. Newbold. 
1878—John H. Gear. 
1882—Buren R. Sherman. 
1886— William Larrabee. 
1890—Horace Boies. 
1894—Frank D. Jackson. 
1896—Francis M. Drake. 
1898—Leslie M. Shaw. 
1902—Albert B. Cummins, 
1909—Beryl F. Carroll 
1913—George W. Clarke. 


KANSAS. 


TERRITORY. 


1854—A. H. Reeder. 

1855— Wilson Shannon. 
1856—John W. Geary. 
1857—Robert J. Walker. 
1858—James W. Denver. 
1858—Samuel Medary. 
1859—Frederick P. Stanton. 


STATE, 


1861—Charies Robinson. 
1863—Thomas Carney. 


GOVERNORS. 


1865—Samuel J. Crawford. 
1869—N. Green (Three months to 
fill vacancy). 
1869—James M. Harvey. 
1873—Thomas A. Osborne. 
1877—George T. Anthony. 
1879—John P. St. John. 
1883—George W. Glick. 
1885—John A. Martin. 
1889—Lyman U. Humphrey. 
1893—L. D. Lewelling. 
1895—Edmund N. Morrill. 
1897—John W. Leedy. 
1899—W. E. SINUS, 
1903—W. J. Bailey. 
1905—E. W. Hoch. 
1909—Walter R. Stubbs, 
1913—George H. Hodges. 


KENTUCKY. 


1792—Isaac Shelby. 

1796—James Garrard. 

1804—Christopher Greenup. 

1808—Charles Scott. 

1812—Isaac Shelby. 

1816—George Madison (d. in of- 
fice). 

1819—Gabriel Slaughter. 

1820—John Adair. 

1824—Joseph Desha. 

1828—Thomas Metcalfe. 

1832—John Breathitt (d. in office). 

1834—James T. Morehead. 

1836—James Clark (d. in office). 

1839— Charles A. Wickliffe. 

1840—Robert P. Letcher. 

1844—William Owsley. 

1848—John J. Chittenden. 

1850—John Г. Helm. 

1851—Lazarus W. Powell. 

1855—Charles S. Morehead. 

1859—Beriah Magoffin. 

1861—George W. Johnson (Provi- 
sional Governor). 

1862—James F. Robinson. 

1862—Richard Hawes (Provisional 
Governor). 

1863—Thomas E. Bramlette. 

1867—John L. Helm (d. in office). 

1867—John W. Stevenson. 

1871— Preston H. Leslie. 

1875—James B. McCreary. 

1879—Luke P. Blackbush. 

1883—J. Proctor Knott. 

1887—Simon B. Buckner. 

1891—John Young Brown. 

1895— William O. Bradley. 

1899, Dec. to 1900, Jan. 31—Wil- 
liam S. Taylor. 

1900, Jan. 31 to Feb. 3—William 
Goebel.* 

1900—John C. W. Beckham. 

1907—Augustus E. Willson. 

1911—James B. McCreary. 


* Goebel contested the seat of Taylor and was awarded the certificate. 


LOUISIANA. 


AS A COLONY OF FRANCE. 
1699—Sieur de Sauvolle. 
1701—Jean Baptiste le 

Sieur de Bienville. 


Moyne, 


AS A FRENCH PROPRIETARY COLONY. 


(a) Anthony Crozat (Proprietor). 
1712-16— La Mothe Cadillac. 
1717—De L'Epinay. 
(b) John Law and the Company 
of the West (Proprietors), 
1718—Bienville. 
1724—Boisbriant 
ernor). 
1726—Perier. 


(Acting Gov- 


AS A FRENCH ROYAL PROVINCE. 


1733—Bien ville. 
1743—Marquise de Vaudreuil. 
1753—Louis Billouart de Kerleréc. 


AS A SPANISH ROYAL PROVINCE, 


(a) Interregnum. 
1763—D’ Abbadie (Director-General 
and Acting Governor). 
1765—Aubry (Commander of the 
Royal Troops, Acting Governor 
after death of D’Abbadie). 
(b) Spanish Domination. 
1767—Antonio de Ulloa (First 
Spanish Governor). 
1769—Alexander O'Reilly. 
1770—Don Luis de Unzaga. 
1777—Don Bernardo de Galvez. 
1785—Don Estevan de Miro. 
1791—Baron de Carondelet. 
1797—Gen. Gayoso de Lemos. 
1799—Marquis de Casa Calvo. 
1801—Don Juan Manuel de Salcedo 


THE TERRITORY OF ORLEANS. 


1803— William Charles Cole Clai- 
borne (Appointed). 


UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF 1812. 


1812—William С. C. Claiborne 
(Elected). 

1816—Jacques Phillippe Villeré. 

1820—Thomas Bowling Robertson 
(Resigned Nov. 15, 1824). 

1824—Henry Schuyler Thibodaux 
(President of the Senate and ex 
oficio Lieut.-Gov.; filled the un- 
expired term). 

1824—Henry Johnson. 

1828—Pierre Derbigny (Acciden- 
tally killed Oct. 6, 1829). 

1829—Armand Beauvais (President 
of the Senate; Acting Governor 
until Jan. 14, 1830). 

1830—Jacques Dupré (Elected 
President of the Senate to suc- 
ceed Beauvais; acted as Gov- 
ernor until the next popular 
election). 


1831—4André Bienvenu Roman. 
1835—Edward Douglas White. 
1839—André Bienvenu Roman. 
1843—Alexander Mouton. 


UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF 1845. 


1846—Isaae Johnson. 
1850—Joseph Marshall Walker. 


UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF 1852 


1853—Paul Octave Hébert. 
1856—Robert Charles Wickliffe. 


The War Period. 


1860—Thomas Overton Moore 
(Military government estab- 
lished by the Federals after the 
fall of New Orleans). 

1864—Henry Watkins Allen (Gov- 
ernor of portion held by Con- 
federates). 

1864— Michael Hahn (Governor of 
portion held by Federals). 


The Reconstruction Period. 


1865—James Madison Wells (Hahn 
elected Senator March 4, 1865; 
Lieut -Gov. Wells succeeded him). 

1867—Benjamin Franklin Flan- 
ders (Appointed Acting Gov- 
ernor by Military District Com- 
mander Sheridan). 

1868—Joshua Baker (Appointed 
Acting Governor by Gen. W. S 
Hancock who succeeded Sheri- 
dan). 


UNbER THE CONSTITUTION OF 1868.* 


1868—Henry Clay Warmoth. 

1872— William Pitt Kellogg (Rec- 
ognized by President and Con- 
gress as the de facto Governor). 
John McEnery (Elected, but will 
of the people overturned by the 
“ Returning Board ”). 

1876—Francis Tillou Nicholls 
(Stephen B. Packard, claimant; 
but claims rejected). 


UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF 1879, 


1880—Louis A. Wiltz (d. 1881). 
1881—Samuel Douglas McEnery 
(Ех officio Lieut.-Gov. succeeded 
Wiltz). 
1884—Samuel 
(Elected). 
1888—Francis Tillou Nicholls. 
1892— Murphy J. Foster. 
1896—Murphy J. Foster. 


Douglas McEnery 


UNDER THE CONSTITUTION ОЕ 1898. 
1900— William W. Heard. 
1904—Newton C. Blanchard. 
1908— Jared Y. Sanders. 
1912—Luther E. Hall. 


GOVERNORS. 


MAINE. 


ROYAL GOVERNORS, 


1692—Sir William Phips (Retires to 
England, 1694; d. 1695). 

1694—William Stoughton (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1699—Richard, Earl Bellamont 
(Governor; d. March 5, 1701). 

170i—Stoughton (Lieut.-Governor 
d. July 7, 1701). 

1701—The Council. 

1702, June—Joseph Dudley (Gov- 
ernor; removed 1715). 

1715, Nov. 9—William Tailer 
(Lieut.-Governor). 

1716, Oct.—Samuel Shute (Gov- 
ernor; left for England Dec. 27, 
1722). 

1723, Jan. 1—William Dummer 
(Lieut.-Governor). 

1728, July—William Burnet (Gov- 
ernor; d. Sept. 7, 1729). 

1729—Dummer (Lieut.-Governor). 

1730,  Aug.—Jonathan Belcher 
(Governor; displaced 1740). 

1740, July—William Shirley (Gov- 
ernor; commissioner to Paris 
1749). 

1749—Spencer Phips (Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor). 

1753, Aug. 7—Gov. Shirley returns 
(Goes to England 1756). 

1756, Sept.—Phips (Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor; d. April 4, 1757). 

1757—The Council. 

1757, Aug. 8—Thomas Pownall 
(Governor; left June 3, 1760). 
1760, Aug. 4—Sir Francis Bernard 

(Governor; Aug. 2, 1769). 
1769—Thomas Hutchinson (Gov- 
ernor; May, 1774). 


1774—Thomas Gage (Governor- 
General; denounced October, 
1774). 

1774, Oct. 7—1775, July 19— 


Provincial Congresses. 
E July—1780, Oct.—The Coun- 
cil. 


UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 
Elected. 


1780, Oct. 25—John Hancock. 

1785, May—James Bowdoin. 

1787—John Hancock (d. Oct. 1793). 

1793, Oct.—Samuel Adams (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1794—Samuel Adama. 

1797—Increase Sumner 
1799). 

1799, June—Moses Gill (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1800—Caleb Strong. 

1807—James Sullivan (d. Dec. 10, 
1808). 

1808—Levi Lincoln (Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor). 


(d. June 
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1809— Christopher Gore. 

1810—Elbridge Gerry. 

1812— Caleb Strong. 

1816—John Brooks (Until separa- 
tion). 

1820, March 15—Maine separated 
from Massachusetts. 


BINCE FORMATION OF CONSTITUTION. 

1820—William King (Resigned). 

1821—William D. Williamson (Act- 
ing Governor; resigned). 

1821—Benjamin Ames 
Governor). 

1822—Albion K. Parris. 

1827—Enoch Lincoln (Died). 

1829—Nathan Cutler (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1830— Joshua Hall (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1830—Jono. G. Hunton. 

1831—Samuel E. Smith. 

1834—Robert P. Dunlap. 

1838—Edward Kent. 

1839—John Fairfield. 

1841—Edward Kent. 

1842—John Fairfield. 

1843—John Fairfield (Resigned, 
elected to U. S. Senate). 

1843—Edward Kavanagh (Acting 
Governor). 

1844—Hugh J. Anderson. 

1847—John W. Dana. 

1850—John Hubbard. 

1853—Anson P. Morrill. 

1856—Samuel Wells. 

1857—Hannibal Hamlin (Resigned, 
elected to U. S. Senate). 

1857—Joseph Н. Williams (Acting 
Governor). 

1858—Lot M. Morrill. 

1861—Israel Washburn, Jr. 

1863—Abner Coburn. 

1864—Samuel Cony. 

1867—Joshua Chamberlain. 

1871—Sidney Perham. 

1874—Nelson Dingley, Jr. 

1876—Selden Connor. 

1879—Alonzo Garcelon. 

1880—Daniel Е. Davis. 

1881—Harris M. Plaisted. 

1883— Frederick Robie. 

1887—Joseph В. Bodwell (d. Dec. 
15, 1887). 

1887—85. S. Marble (Acting Gover 
nor). 

1889—Edwin C. Burleigh. 

1893—Henry B. Cleaves. 

1897—Llewellyn Powers. 

1901—John Fremont Hill. 

1905— William T. Cobb. 

1909—Bert M. Fernald. 

1911—Frederick M. Plaisted. 

1913— William T. Haines. 


(Acting 


* In 1861 в convention modified the Constitution of 1853 to read “The Confederate States of America” where it 


originally referred to the United States of America. 


recognized by Congress. 


In 1864 & Constitution was framed and voted upon, but was not 


MARYLAND. 


LORDS PROPRIETARY. 


1632— Cecil Calvert, Second Lord 
Baltimore. 

1675—Charles Calvert, Third Lord 
Baltimore. 

1715—Benedict L. Calvert, Fourth 
Lord Baltimore. 

1715—Charles Calvert, Fifth Lord 
Baltimore. 

1751—Frederick Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore. 

1771—Sir Н. Harford. 


Sixth 


PROPRIETARY GOVERNORS. 


1633—Leonard Calvert. 

1638, April—John Lewger (Acting 
Governor). 

1638, May-August—Thomas Corn- 
waleys (Acting Governor). 

1641, May-July— Thomas 
waleys (Acting Governor). 

1643—Giles Brent (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1644— Leonard Calvert (Returned). 

1645— Richard Ingle (Usurper; 
“ The Plundering Time "). 

1646— Edward Hill. 

1646— Leonard Calvert (Restored). 

1617— Thomas Greene. 

1649— William Stone. 

1652, March-June— Parliamentary 
Commissioners, Richard  Ben- 
nett, Edmund Curtis, William 
Claiborne. 

1652—William Stone (Restored). 

1654— Commissioners named by 
the Parliamentary Commission- 
ers, with subsequent additions 
to fill vacancies made by the 
Provincial Court. 

1658—Josias Fendall. 

1660— Philip Calvert. 

1661— Charles Calvert. 

1669—Philip Calvert (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1670—Charles Calvert (Returned). 


Corn- 


1676—Cecelius Calvert (Titular 
Governor). 

1676—Jesse Wharton (Deputy- 
Governor). 

1676—Thomas Notley. 

1679—Charles Calvert, Third 


Lord Baltimore. 

1684—Benedict Leonard Calvert 
(Titular Governor; Government 
carried on by the Council). 

1688—William Joseph (President 
of Council). 

1689, August—Committee of the 
Protestant Freemen (Usurpers). 

1689, August—Convention of the 
Freemen. 

1689,  September—John Coode 
(Commander-in-Chief). 

1690— Provincial Convention and 
Committee of two from each 
county. 


GOVERNORS. 


ROYAL GOVERNORS. 


1692—Sir Lionel Copley. 

1693—Sir Edmund Andros. 

1693—Nicholas Greenberry (Pres- 
ident of Council). 

1694—Sir Thomas Lawrence (Sec- 
retary). 

1694—Francis Nicholson. 

1699—Nathaniel Blackiston. 

1702—Thomas Tench (President of 
Council). 

1704—John Seymour. 

1709—Edward Loyd (President of 
Council). 

1714—John Hart. 


PROPRIETARY GOVERNORS. 
1715—John Hart. 
1720—Thomas Brooke (President 
of Council). 
1720— Charles Calvert. 
1727—Benedict Leonard Calvert. 
1731—Samuel Ogle. 
1732—Charles Calvert, Fifth Lord 
Baltimore. 
1733—Samuel Ogle. 
1742—Thomas Bladen. 
1747—Samuel Ogle. 
1752—Benjamin Tasker (President 
of Council). 
1753—Horatio Sharpe. 
1769—Robert Eden. 
1774—Richard Lee (President of 
Council). 
1774—Robert Eden (Returned). 
1774-76— Council of safety. 


UNDER STATE CONSTITUTION. 


1777—Thomas Johnson. 
1779—Thomas Sim Lee. 
1782—William Paca. 
1785—William Smallwood. 
1788—John Eager Howard. 
1791—George Plater. 
1792—James Brice (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 
1792—Thomas Sim Lee. 
1794—John H. Stone. 
1797—John Henry. 
1798—Benjamin Ogle. 
1801—John Francis Mercer. 
1803—Robert Bowie. 
1806—Robert Wright. 
1808—James Butcher (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 
1809—Edward Lloyd. 
1811—Robert Bowie. 
1812—Levin Winder. 
1815—Charles Ridgley. 
1818—Charles W. Goldsborough. 
1819—Samuel Sprigg. 
1822—Samuel Stevens, Jr. 
1826—Joseph Kent. 
1828—Daniel Martin. 
1829—Thomas King Carroll. 
1830—Daniel Martin. 
1831—George Howard (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 
1832—George Howard. 


1833—James Thomas. 

1835— Thomas W. Veazey. 
1838— William Grayson. 
1841— Francis Thomas. 
1844— Thomas G. Pratt. 
1847—Philip F. Thomas. 
1850—Enoch L. Lowe. 
1854—Thomas W. Ligon. 
1858—Thomas H. Hicks. 
1862—Augustus W. Bradford. 
1865—Thomas Swann. 
1869—Oden Bowie. 
1872—William Pinkney Whyte. 
1874—James Black Groome. 
1876—John Lee Carroll. 
1880—William T, Hamilton. 
1884—Robert M. McLane. 
1885—Henry Lloyd. 
1888—Elihu E. Jackson. 
1892—Frank Brown. 
1896—Lloyd Lowndes, Jr. 
1900—John Walter Smith. 
1904—Edwin Warfield. 
1908—Austin L. Crothers. 
1912— Phillips L. Goldsborough. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


PLYMOUTH COLONY. 


1620—John Carver. 
1621— William Bradford. 
1633—Edward Winslow. 
1634—Thomas Prence. 
1635—-William Bradford. 
1636—Edward Winslow. 
1637— William Bradford. 
1638—Thomas Prence. 
1639— William Bradford, 
1644—Edward Winslow. 
1645— William Bradford. 
1657—Thomas Prence. 
1673—Josiah Winslow. 
1680— Thomas Hinckley. 
1686—Sir Edmund Andros (Gov- 
ernor-General). 
1689—Thomas Hinckley. 


UNDER FIRST CHARTER. 


1629—John Endicott (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 
1630—John Winthrop. 
1634—Thomas Dudley. 
1635—John Haynes. 
1636—Henry Vane. 
1637—John Winthrop. 
1640—Thomas Dudley. 
1641—Richard Bellingham. 
1642—John Winthrop. 
1644—John Endicott. 
1645—Thomas Dudley. 
1646—John Winthrop. 
1649—John Endicott. 
1650—Thomas Dudley. 
1651—John Endicott. 
1654—Richard Bellingham. 
1655—John Endicott. 
1665—Richard Bellingham, 


1673—John Leverett. 

1679—Simon Bradstreet. 

1684—Joseph Dudley (President). 

1686—Sir Edmund Andros (Gov- 
ernor-General). 

1689—Thomas Danforth (Acting 
Governor). 


UNDER SECOND CHARTER. 


1692—Sir William Phips. 

1694—William Stoughton (Acting 
Governor). 

1699—Richard Coote (Earl Bella- 
mont), 

1700—William Stoughton (Acting 
Governor). 

1701—The Council. 

1702—Joseph Dudley. 

1715—The Council. 

1715—Joseph Dudley. 

1715—William Tailer (Acting Gov- 
егпог). 

1716—Samuel Shute. 


1723—William Dummer (Acting 
Governor). 

1728— William Burnett. 

1728—William Dummer (Acting 
Governor). 

1730—William Tailer (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 


1730-—Jonathan Belcher. 

1741—William Shirley. 

1749—Spencer Phips (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1753— William Shirley. 

1756-——Spencer Phips (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1757—The Council. 

1757—Thomas Pownall. 

1760—Thomas Hutchinson (Acting 
Governor). 

1760—Sir Francis Bernard. 

1769—Thomas Hutchinson (Acting 
Governor). 

1771—Thomas Hutchinson. 

1774—Thomas Gage. 

1774—Provincial Congress. 

1775—The Council. 


STATE. 


1780—John Hancock. 

1785—James Bowdoin. 

1787—John Hancock. 

1793—Samuel Adams (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1794—Samuel Adams. 

1797—Increase Sumner. 

1799— Moses Gill (Acting Governor). 

1800—Caleb Strong. 

1807—James Sullivan. 

1808—Levi Lincoln (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1809— Christopher Gore. 

1810—Elbridge Gerry. 

1812—Caleb Strong. 

1816—John Brooks. 

1823— William Eustis. 

1825— Marcus Morton (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 


GOVERNORS. 


1825—Levi Lincoln. 
1834—John Davis. 
1835—Samuel T. Armstrong (Act- 
ing Governor). 
1836— Edward Everett. 
1840— Marcus Morton. 
1841—John Davis. 
1843—Marcus Morton. 
1844— George N. Briggs. 
1851—George S. Boutwell, 
1853-—John H. Clifford. 
1854—Emory Washburn. 
1855—Henry J. Gardner. 
1858—Nathaniel P. Banks. 
1861—John A. Andrew. 
1866—Alexander H. Bullock. 
1869—William Claflin. 
1872—William B. Washburn. 
1874—Thomas Talbot (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 
1874—William Gaston. 
1876—Alexander H. Rice. 
1879—Thomas Talbot. 
1880—John D. Long. 
1883—Benjamin F. Butler. 
1884—George D. Robinson. 
1887—Oliver Ames. 
1890—J. Q. A. Brackett. 
1891—William E. Russell. 
1894—-Frederick T. Greenhalge. 
1897— Roger Wolcott. 
1900—Winthrop M. Crane. 
1903—John L. Bates. 
1905—William L. Douglas. 
1906—Curtis Guild, Jr. 
1909—Eben 8. Draper. 
1911—Eugene N. Foss. 
1914—David I. Walsh. 


MICHIGAN. 


1622—Under French rule there 
were 28 governors. 

1763—Under British rule there 
were 11 governors. 


AS PART OF NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
1796—Arthur St. Clair. 


AS PART OF INDIANA TERRITORY. 
1800— William Henry Harrison. 


AS TERRITORY OF MICHIGAN. 


1805— William Hull. 
1813—Lewis Cass. 
1831— George В. Porter. 
1834—Stevens T. Mason. 


STATE. 
1835—Stevens T. Mason (Not in 
Union). 
1837—Stevens T. Mason (In 
Union). 


1840—Wilham Woodbridge. 

1841—J. Wright Gordon (Acting 
Governor). 

1843—John В. Barry. 

1846—Alpheus Felch. 
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1847—William L. Greely (Acting 
Governor). 
1848—Epaphroditus Ransom. 
1850—John 8. Barry. 
1851—Robert McClelland. 
1853—Andrew Parsons 
Governor). 
1855—Kinsley S. Bingham. 
1859—Moses Wisner. 
1861—Austin Blair. 
1865—Henry H. Crapo. 
1869—Henry P. Baldwin. 
1873—John J. Bagley. 
1877—Charles M. Croswell. 
1881—David H. Jerome. 
1883—Josiah W. Begole. 
1885— Russell A. Alger. 
1887—Cyrus G. Luce. 
1891—Edwin B. Winans. 
1893—J. T. Rich. 
1897—H. S. Pingree. 
1901—А. T. Bliss. 
1905—F. M. Warner. 
1911—Chase 8. Osborn. 
1913—Woodbridge N. Ferris. 


(Acting 


MINNESOTA. 


TERRITORY. 


1849—Alexander Ramsey. 
1853—Willis A. Gorman. 
1857—Samuel Medary. 


STATE. 


1858—Henry H. Sibley. 
1860—Alexander Ramsey. 
1863—Henry A. Swift. 
1864—Stephen Miller. 
1866—William R. Marshail. 
1870—Horace Austin. 
1874—Cushman K. Davis. 
1876—John 8. Pillsbury. 
1882—Lucius Е. Hubbard. 
1887—Andrew В. McGill. 
1889—William R. Merriam. 
1893—Knute Nelson. 
1895—David M. Clough. 
1899—John Lind. 
1901—Samuel В. Van Sant. 
1905—John A. Johnson (d. Sept. 
21, 1909). 
1909—Adolph O. Eberhart. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
UNDER FRENCH RULE, 1699-1763. 
1699—Pierre le Moyne, Sieur 


d'Iberville (Made settlement of 
Biloxi). 

1699-1711—Louis Hector de Calli- 
erves and Philip de Rigault, 
Marquis de Vaudreuil (Govern- 
ors of New France or Canada) 
controlled the settlements of 
Louisiana in these years. 

1699—Antoine le Moyne Sauvolla, 
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1701—Jean Baptiste le 
Sieur de Bienville. 
1712—Antoinedela Mothe Cadillac. 
1717—De L’Epinay. 
1718—Bienville. 
1724—Boisbriant 
ernor). 
1726—Perier. 
1733 —ВепуШе. 
1743—Marquis de Vaudreuil. 
1753—Louis Billouart de Kerleréc. 


Moyne, 


(Acting Gov- 


PROVINCE OF WEST FLORIDA, UNDER 
ENGLISH RULE, 1763-1781. 


1763— George Johnstone. 

1767—Montfort Browne (ad in- 
terim). 

1768—John Eliot. 

1768—Montfort Browne (ad in- 
terim). 

1769— Elias Durnford (ad interim). 

1770—Peter Chester. 


NATCHEZ DISTRICT UNDER SPANISH 
RULE, 1781-1798. 


Francis Callett. 

Phelipe Trevino. 

Estevan de Miro. 

Pedro Piernas. 

Francis Dauligny. 

Carlos de Grand Pre. 
Manuel Gayoso de Lemos. 
Joseph Vidal. 

Stephen Minor. 


TERRITORY OF MISSISSIPPI, 1798- 


1798—Winthrop Sargent (Gov- 
ernor of Territory Northwest of 
Ohio River). 

1801—]John Steele (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1801— William C. C. Claiborne. 

1804—Cato West (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1805—Robert Williams. 


1806-7—Cowles Meade (Acting 
Governor). 

1807—Robert Williams. 
1809—Thomas Williams (Acting 
Governor). 

1809-17—David Holmes  (Gov- 
ernor). 


1811-12—Henry Dangerfield (Act- 
ing Governor). 

1815-16—Nathaniel А. Ware (Act- 
ing Governor). 


STATE. 


1817—David Holmes. 

1820—George Poindexter. 

1822—Walter Leake (4. Nov. 17, 
1825). 

1825—Gerard C. Brandon (Act- 
ing Governor). 

1826—David Holmes 
July, 1826). 

1826—Gerard C. Brandon (Act- 
ing Governor). 


(Resigned 


GOVERNORS. 


1832—Abram M. Scott (d. June 
12, 1833). 
1833—Charles Lynch (President 
of Senate and Acting Governor). 
1833—Hiram G. Runnels (Va- 
cated Office Nov. 20, 1835). 
1835—John A. Quitman (President 
of Senate and Acting Governor). 
1836—Charles Lynch. 
1838—Alexander G. McNutt. 
1842—Tilghman M. Tucker. 
1844—Albert G. Brown. 
1848—Joseph W. Matthews. 
1850—John A. Quitman (Resigned 
Feb. 3, 1851). 
1851—John J. Guion (President of 
Senate and Acting Governor). 
1851—James Whitfield (President 
of Senate and Acting Governor). 
1852—Henry 8. Foote (Resigned 
Jan. 5, 1854). 
1854—John J. Pettus (President 
of Senate and Acting Governor). 
1854—John J. McRae. 
1857— William McWillie. 
1859—John J. Pettus. 
1863—Charles Clark (Removed by 
Federal Government May 22, 
1865). 
1865—William L. Sharkey (Pro- 
visional Governor). 
1865—Benjamin G. Humphreys 
(Removed by Federal Govern- 
ment June 15, 1868). 
1868—Adelbert Ames 
Governor). 
1870—James L. Alcorn (Resigned 
Nov. 30, 1871). 
1871—Ridgeley C. Powers (Act- 
ing Governor). 
1874—Adelbert Ames 
March 29, 1876). 
1876—John М. Stone (President 
f Senate). 
1882—Robert Lowry. 
1890—John M. Stone. 
1896—Anselm J. McLaurin. 
1900—Andrew H. Longino. 
1904—J4mes Kimble Vardaman. 
1908—Edmond Favor Noel. 
1912—Earl Brewer. 


(Military 


(Resigned 


MISSOURI. 


SPANISH ILLINOIS COUNTRY. 
1770—Pedro Piernas (Lieut.-Gov- 


ernor). 

1775—Francisco Cruzat (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1778—Fernando de Leyba (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1780—Francisco Cruzat  (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1787—Manuel Perez (Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor). 

1792—Zenon Trudeau  (Lieut.- 
Governor). 


1799—Carlos Dehault de Lassus 
(Lieut.-Governor). 


TERRITORY OF INDIANA. 
1804—William Henry Harrison. 


TERRITORY OF LOUISIANA, 


1805—James Wilkinson. 
1806—James Brown (Acting Gov- 


ernor). 

1807—Frederick Bates (Acting 
Governor). 

1807—Meriwether Lewis. 
1809—Frederick Bates (Acting 


Governor). 
1810—Benjamin Howard. 


TERRITORY OF MISSOURI, 


1812—Frederick Bates (Acting 
Governor). 
1813—William Clark. 


STATE. 


1820—Alexander McNair. 
1824—Frederick Bates. 
1825—Abraham J. Williams (Act- 
ing Governor). 
1826—John Miller. 
1832—Daniel Dunklin. 
1836—Lilburn W. Boggs. 
1840—Thomas Reynolds. 
1844—M. M. Marmaduke (Acting 
Governor). 
1844—John C. Edwards. 
1848—Austin A. King. 
1852—Sterling Price. 
1856—Trusten Polk. 
1857—Hancock Jackson 
Governor), 
1857—Robert M. Stewart. 
1861—Claiborne F. Jackson. 
1861—Hamilton В. Gamble (Act- 
ing Governor). 
1864—Willard Р. Hall 
Governor). 
1865—Thomas C. Fletcher. 
1869—Joseph W. McClurg. 
1871—Benjamin Gratz Brown. 
1873—Silas Woodson. 
1875—Charles H. Hardin. 
1877—John S. Phelps. 
1881—Thomas T. Crittenden. 
1885—John S. Marmaduke. 
1887—-Albert P. Morehouse (Act- 
ing Governor). 
1889— David R. Francis. 
1893— William J. Stone. 
1897—Lon V. Stephens. 
1901—Alexander M. Dockery. 
1905—Joseph W. Folk. 
1909—Herbert S. Hadley. 
1913—Elliott W. Major. 


(Acting 


(Acting 


MONTANA. 


TERRITORY, 
1864—Sydney Egerton. 
1865—Thomas Francis 

(Acting Governor). 
1866—Green Clay Smith. 


Meagher 


1869—James M. Ashley. 
1870— Benjamin Е. Potts. 
1883—John Schuyler Crosby. 
1884— B. Platt Carpenter. 
1885—Samuel T. Hauser. 
1887—Preston H. Leslie. 
1889—Benjamin F. White. 


STATE. 


1889—Joseph K. Toole. 
1893—John E. Rickards. 
1897—Robert B. Smith. 
1901—Joseph K. Toole. 
1908—Edwin L. Norris 
Governor). 

1909—Edwin L. Norris. 
1913—Samuel V. Stewart. 


(Acting 


NEBRASKA. 


TERRITORY. 


1854—Francis Burt. 

1854—T. B. Cumming (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1855—Mark W. Izard. 

1858— William А. Riehardson. 
1858—J. S. Morton (Acting Gov- 
ernor). - 
1859—Samuel W. Black. 

1861—Alvin Saunders. 
1866—David Butler. 


STATE. 


1867—David Butler. 
1871—W. H. James (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 
1873—Robert W. Furnas. 
1875—Silas Garber. 
1879—Albinus Nance. 
1883—James W. Dawes. 
1887—John M. Thayer. 
1891—James Boyd. 
1893—Lorenzo Crounse. 
1895—S. A. Holcomb. 
1899—W. A. Poynter. 
1901—С. H. Dietrich. 
1903—John Н. Mickey. 
1907—George L. Sheldon. 
1909—Ashton C. Shallenbarger. 
1911—Chester H. Aldrich. 
1913—John H. Morehead. 


NEVADA. 


TERRITORY. 
1861—James W. Nye. 


STATE. 


1864—James W. Nye (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1864—Henry G. Blasdel. 

1871—Luther R. Bradley. 

1879—John H. Kinkead. 

1883—Jewett W. Adams. 

1887—Christopher C. Stevenson. 


GOVERNORS. 


1890—Frank Bell 
ernor). 
1891—Roswell К. Colcord. 
1895—John E. Jones. 
1897—R. Sadler. 
1903—John Sparks. 
1909—D. S. Dickerson. 
1911—Tasker L. Oddie. 


(Acting Gov- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 


1775—Mathew Thornton. 
1776—Meshech Weare. 


SECOND CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD, 
1784-93. 


1784—Meshech Weare. 
1785—John Langdon. 
1786—John Sullivan. 
1788—John Langdon. 
1789—John Pickering. 
1789—John Sullivan. 
1790—Josiah Bartlett. 


Тнівр CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD, 
1793-1879. 


1794—John Taylor Gilman. 
1805—John Langdon. 
1809—Jeremiah Smith. 
1810—John Langdon. 
1812—William Plumer. 
1813—John Taylor Gilman, 
1816—William Plumer. 
1819—Samuel Bell. 
1823—Levi Woodbury. 
1824— David L. Morril. 
1827—Benjamin Pierce. 
1828—John Bell. 

1829— Benjamin Pierce. 
1830—Matthew Harvey. 
1831—Joseph M. Harper. 
1832—Samuel Dinsmoor. 
1834—William Badger. 
1836—1saac Hill. 
1839—John Page. 
1842—Henry Hubbard. 
1844—John H. Steele. 
1846—Anthony Colby. 
1847—Jared W. Williams. 
1849—Samuel Dinsmoor. 
1852—Noah Martin. 
1854—Nathaniel B. Baker. 
1855—Ralph Metcalf. 
1857—William Haile. 
1859—Ichabod Goodwin. 
1861—Nathaniel S. Berry. 
1863—Joseph A. Gilmore. 
1865—Frederick Smythe. 
1867—Walter Harriman. 
1869—Onslow Stearns. 
1871—James A. Weston. 
1872—Ezekiel A. Straw. 
1874—James A. Weston. 
1875— Person Е. Cheney. 
1877—Benjamin F. Prescott. 
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FOURTH CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD, 
1879—. 


1879—Nathaniel Head. 
1881— Charles Н. Bell. 
1883—Samuel W. Hale. 
1885—Moody Currier. 
1887— Charles H. Sawyer. 
1889—David H. Goodell. 
1891— Hiram A. Tuttle. 
1893—John В. Smith. 
1895— Charles A. Busiel. 
1897—George А. Ramsdell 
1899—Frank W. Rollins. 
1901—Chester В. Jordan. 
1903—Nahum J. Bachelder. 
1905—John McLane. 
1907—Charles M. Floyd. 
1909—Henry B. Quinby. 
1911—Robert P. Bass. 


NEW JERSEY. 


EAST JERSEY. 


1665— Philip Carteret. 

1682—Robert Barclay. 

1683—Thomas Rudyard (Deputy- 
Governor). 

1683—Garen Lawrie. 

1685—Lord Neil Campbell. 

1692—Andrew Hamilton. 

1698—Jeremiah Basse. 


WEST JERSEY. 


1681—Samuel Jennings (Deputy- 
Governor). 

1684—Thomas Oliver. 

1685—John Skien (Deputy-Gov- 
ernor). 

1686—William Welsh (Deputy-Gov- 
ernor). 

1687—Daniel Coxe. 

1692—Andrew Hamilton. 

1697—Jeremiah Basse. 

1699—Andrew Hamilton. 


EAST AND WEST JERSEY UNITED. 


1703—Edward, Lord Cornbury. 
1708—John Lovelace. 
1709—Richard Ingoldsby (Lieut.- 
Governor). 
1710— Robert Hunter. 
1719—Lewis Morris. 
1720—William Burnet. 
1728—John Montgomerie. 
1731—Lewis Morris. 
1732— William Crosl.y. 
1736—John Anderson. 
1736—John Hamilton. 


SEPARATED FROM NEW YORK. 


1738—Lewis Morris. 
1746—John Hamilton. 
1747—John Reading. 
1747— Jonathan Belcher. 
1757—Thomas Pownall. 
1757—John Reading. 
1758—Francis Barnard. 
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1760—Thomas Boone. 
1761—Thomas Hardy. 
1763— William Franklin. 


REVOLUTIONARY AND STATE. 


1776—William Livingston. 
1790— William Patterson. 
1792—Richard Howell. 
1801—Joseph Bloomfield. 
1802—John Lambert (Vice-Presi- 
dent of Council). 
1803—Joseph Bloomfield. 
1812—Aaron Ogden. 
1813—William S. Pennington. 
1815—Mahlon Dickerson. 
1817—Iyaac Н. Williamson. 
1829—Garret D. Wall (Declined). 
1829—Peter D. Vroom. 
1832—Samuel L. Southard. 
1833— Elias P. Seeley. 
1835—Peter D. Vroom. 
1836— Philemon Dickerson. 
1837— William Pennington. 
1843—Daniel Haines. 


UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


1844— Charles S. Stratton. 
1848— Daniel Haines. 
1851—George F. Fort. 
1854—Rodman M. Price. 
1857—William A. Newell. 
1860—Charles S. Alden. 
1863—Joel Parker. 
1866—Marcus L. Ward. 
1869—Theodore F. Randolph. 
1872—Joel Parker. 
1875—Joseph D. Bedle. 
1878—George B. McClellan. 
1881—George C. Ludlow. 
1884—Leon Abbett. 
1887—Robert 8. Green. 
1890—Leon Abbett. 
1893—George J. Werts. 
1896—John W. Griggs. 
1898—Foster M. Voorhees. 
1902 —Franklin Murphy. 
1905—Edward C. Stokes. 
1908—John Franklin Fort. 
1912—Woodrow Wilson. 
1913—Mar. 1—James F, Fielder. 
1913—0Ос%. 28—Leon В. Taylor. 
1914—James F. Fielder. 


NEW MEXICO. 


CIVIL GOVERNORS UNDER MILITARY 
APPOINTMENT. 


1846—Charles Bent (Assassinated 
July 17, 1847). 
1847—Donaciano Vigil. 

1848—J. M. Washington (Com- 
mandant of the Department). 
1849—John Munroe (Commandant 

of the Department). 


CIVIL GOVERNORS UNDER THE OR- 
GANIC ACT, MARCH 3, 1851. 

1851—James S. Calhoun. 

185z— William Carr Lane. 

1853—David Meriwether. 


GOVERNORS. 


1857—Abraham Rencher. 
1861—Henry Conolly. 
1865—Robert B. Mitchell. 
1867—W. F. M. Amy (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 
1869—William A. Pile. 
4871—Marsh Giddings. 
1876—Samuel B. Axtell. 
1878—Lewis Wallace. 
1881—Lionel A. Sheldon. 
1885—E. G. Ross. 
1888—L. B. Prince. 
1893—W. T. Thornton 
1897—M. A. Otero. 
1906—H. J. Hagerman. 
1907—George Curry. 
1909—William J. Mills. 
1912—William C. McDonald 


NEW YORK. 


COLONIAL, 


1623—Adrian Joris. 
1624—Cornelius J. Mey. 
1625— William Verhulst. 
1626—Peter Minuit. 
1633—Wouter Van Twiller. 
1638— William Кей. 

1647— Petrus Stuyvesant. 
1664— Richard Nicolls. 
1668—Francis Lovlace. 
1673—Cornelius Evertse, Jr. 
1673—Anthony Colve. 
1674—Edmond Andros. 
1677—Anthony Brockholles. 
1678—Sir Edmond Andros. 
1681—Anthony Brockholles. 
1683—Thomas Dongan. 
1688—Sir Edmond Andros. 
1688—Francis Nicholson. 
1689—Jacob Leisler. 
1691—Henry Sloughter. 
1691—Richard Ingoldsby. 
1692—Ben jamin Fetcher. 
1698—Earl of Bellamont. 
1699—John Nanfan. 
1700—Ear! of Bellamont. 
1701—Col. William Smith. 
1701—Col. Abraham De Peyster. 
1701—Col. Peter Schuyler. 
1701—John Nanfan. 
1702—Lord Cornbury. 
1708—Lord Lovelace. 
1709—Peter Schuyler. 
1709—Richard Ingoldsby. 
1709—Peter Schuyler. 
1709—Richard Ingoldsby. 
1710—Gerardus Beekman. 
1710—Robert Hunter. 
1719—Peter Schuyler. 
1720—William Burnet. 
1728—John Montgomerie. 
1731—Rip Van Dam. 
1732— William Crosby. 
1736—George Clark. 
1743—George Clinton. 
1753—Sir Danvers Osborne. 
1753—James De Lancey. 


1755—Sir Charles Hardy. 
1757—James De Lancey. 
1760—Cadwallader Colder. 
1761—Robert Monckton. 
1761—Cadwallader Colden. 
1765—Sir Henry Moore. 
1769—Cadwallader Colden. 
1770—John, Lord Dunmore. 
1771— William Tyron. 


PROVINCIAL CONGRESS. 


1775—Nathaniel Woodhull. 
1775—Abraham Yates. 
1775—Nathaniel Woodhull. 
1775—John Harding. 
1776—Abraham Yates. 
1776—Peter R. Livingston. 
1777—Abraham Ten Broeck. 
1777—Leonard Gansevoort. 
1777—Pierre Van Courtland. 


STATE, 


1777—-George Clinton. 

1795—John Jay. 

1801—George Clinton. 

1804—Morgan Lewis. 

1807— Daniel D. Tompkins. 

1817—John Tayler. 

1817—De Witt Clinton. 

1822—Joseph C. Yates. 

1824—De Witt Clinton. 

1828— Nathaniel Pitcher. 

1829—Martin Van Buren. 

1829—Enos T. Throop. 

1833— William L. Marcy. 

1838— William Н. Seward. 

1842—William C. Bouck. 

1844—Silas Wright. 

1846—John Young. 

1849—Hamilton Fish. 

1851— Washington Hunt. 

1853—Horatio Seymour. 

1855—Myron H. Clark. 

1857—John A. King. 

1859—Edwin D. Morgan. 

1863—Horatio Seymour. 

1865—Reuben E. Fenton. 

1869—John T. Hoffman. 

1873—John А. Dix. 

1875—Samuel J. Tilden. 

1877—Lucius Robinson. 

1880—Alonzo B. Cornell. 

1883—Grover Cleveland (Elected 
President 1884, resigned Gov- 
ernorship Jan. 6, 1885). 

1885—David B. Hill (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1886— David B. Hill. 

1892—Roswell P. Flower. 

1896— Levi P. Morton. 

1897— Frank 8. Black. 

1899— Theodore Roosevelt. 

1901— Benjamin B. Odell, Jr. 

1905—Frank W. Higgins. 

1907—Charles Е. Hughes (Ap- 
pointed to Sup. Court, Oct. 1910). 

1910—0October— Horace White. 

1911—John А. Dix. 

1913— William Sulzer (Impeached). 

1913—Oct. 17—Martin Н. Glynn. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


PROPRIETORS, 


1629—Sir Robert Heath. 

1663 .-1725—Lords Proprietors: Ed- 
ward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon; 
George Monck, Duke of Alber- 
marle; William, Lord Craven; 
John, Lord Berkeley; Anthony 
Aslhey Cooper, Lord Ashley, 
later Earl of Shaftesbury; Sir 
George Carteret; Sir William 
Berkeley; Sir John Colleton. 


PROPRIETARY GOVERNORS. 


1663—William Drummond. 

1667—Samuel Stevens. 

1670—Peter Carteret. 

1670—Samuel Stevens. 

1674—Sir George Carteret. 

1675—John Jenkins (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1675—John Harvey (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1677—Sir George Eastchurch. 

1677—Thomas Miller (Aeting Gov- 
ernor). 

1677—John Culpepper. 

1678—John Harvey (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1678—John Jenkins. 

1681—Henry Wilkinson. 

1683—Seth Sothel. 

1689—Philip Ludwell. 

1691—Alexander Lillington. 

1693—Thomas Smith. 

1694—John Archdale. 

1698—Thomas Harvey. 

1699—Henderson Walker. 

—— —Sir Nathaniel Johnson. 

1704—Robert Daniel. 

1705—Thomas Carey. 

1706—William Glover (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1707—Thomas Carey (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1708-10—William Glover and Thos. 
Carey, contestants. 

1710—Edward Hyde. 

1712—George Pollock (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1713—Charles Eden. 

1722—Thomas Pollock 
Governor). 

1722—William Reed (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1724—George Burrington. 

1725—Edward Mosely 
Governor). 

1725—Sir Richard Everhard. 


(Acting 


(Acting 


ROYAL GOVERNORS. 


1730—George Burrington. 

1734— Nathaniel Rice (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1734—Gabriel Johnston. 

1752— Nathaniel Rice (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 


GOVERNORS. 


1753—Arthur Dobbs. 

1753—Matthew Rowan 
Governor). 

1765—William Tryon. 

1771— James Hazell (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1771—Josiah Martin. 

1775—Provincial “ County Com- 
mittees." 


(Acting 


UNDER STATE CONSTITUTION. 


1776—Richard Caswell. 

1779—Abner Nash. 

1781—Thomas Burke. 

1782—Alexander Martin. 

1784—Richard Caswell. 

1787—Samuel Johnston. 

1792—Richard Dobbs Spraight, Sr. 

1795—Samuel Ashe. 

1798— William Richardson Davie. 

1799— Benjamin Williams. 

1802—James Turner. 

1805— Nathaniel Alexander. 

1807—Benjamin Williams. 

1808—David Stone. 

1810— Benjamin Smith. 

1811— William Hawkins. 

1814— William Miller. 

1817—John Branch. 

1820—Jesse Franklin. 

1821—Gabriel Holmes. 

1824—Hutchings G. Burton. 

1827—James Iredell. 

1828—John Owen. 

1830—Montford Stokes. 

1832—David L. Swain. 

1835—Richard Dobbs Spaight, Jr. 

1837—Edward B. Dudley. 

1841—John M. Morehead. 

1845—William A. Graham. 

1849—Charles Manly. 

1851—David S. Reid. 

1854—-Warren Winslow 
Governor). 

1855—Thomas Bragg. 

1858—John W. Ellis. 

1861—Henry T. Clarke (Acting 
Governor). 

1863—Zebulon B. Vance. 

1866—William W. Holden (Provi- 
sional Governor). 

1866—Jonathan Worth. 

1867—Gen. Daniel E. Sickles (Mili- 
tary Governor). 

1867—Gen. E. В. 8. Canby (Mili- 
tary Governor). 

1868—William W, Holden (Im- 
peached). 

1871—Tod R. Caldwell. 

1874— Curtis H. Brogden. 

1877—Zebulon B. Vance. 

1878—Thomas J. Jarvis (Acting 
Governor). 

1881—Thomas J. Jarvis. 

1885—Alfred M. Scales. 

1889—Daniel G. Fowle. 

1891—Thomas M. Holt. 

1893— Elias Carr. 

1897—Daniel L. Russell. 


(Acting 


1901— Charles B. Aycock. 
1905—Robert B. Glenn. 
1909—W. W. Kitchin. 
1913—Locke Craig. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


TERRITORY, 


1861—William Jayne. 
1863—Newton Edmonds. 
1866—Andrew J. Faulk. 
1869—John A. Burbank. 
1874—John L. Pennington. 
1878—William A. Howard. 
1880—Nehemiash G. Ordway. 
1884—Gilbert A. Pierce. 
1887—Louis K. Church. 
1889—Arthur C. Melette. 


STATE. 


1889—John Miller. 
1891—А. Н. Burke. 
1893—E. C. D. Shortridge. 
1895—Roger Allen. 
1897—Frank A. Briggs. 
1898—Joseph M. Devine. 
1899—-Frederick B. Fancher. 
1901—Frank White. 
1903—E. Y. Sarles. 
1907—John Burke. 
1913—Louis B. Hanna. 


OHIO. 


TERRITORY, 


1788—Arthur St. Clair. 

1802—C. W. Byrd (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

STATE. 

1803—Edward Tiffin. 

1807— Thomas Kirker (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1808—Samuel Huntington. 

1810—Return J. Meigs. 

1814—Othniel Looker 
Governor). 

1814—Thomas Worthington. 

1818—Ethan Allen Brown. 

1822—Allen Trimble (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1822—Jeremiah Morrow. 

1826—Allen Trimble. 

1830—Dancan McArthur. 

1832— Robert Lucas. 

1836—Joseph Vance. 

1838— Wilson Shannon. 

1840—Thomas Corwin. 

1842— Wilson Shannon. 

1844—T. W. Bartley (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1844 — Mordecai Bartley. 

1846— William Bebb. 


(Acting 
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1849—Seabury Ford. 
1850—Reuben Wood. 
1853—William Medill. 
1856—Salmon P. Chase. 
1860—William Dennison. 
1862—David Todd. 
1864—John Brough. 
1865—C. Anderson (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 
1866—Jacob D. Cox. 
1868—Rutherford B. Hayes. 
1872—Edward F. Noyes. 
1874—William Allen. 
1876—Rutherford B. Hayes. 
1877—Thomas L. Young. 
1878—Richard M. Bishop. 
1880—Charles Foster. 
1884—George Hoadley 
1886—Joseph B. Foraker. 
1890—James E. Campbell 
1892—William McKinley. 
1896—Asa Я. Bushnell. 
1900—George K. Nash. 
1904—-Myron T. Herrick. 
1906-—John M. Pattison. 
1907—Andrew I.. Harris. 
1909—Judson Harmon. 
1913—James M. Cox. 


OKLAHOMA. 


TERRITORY. 


1890—George W. Steele. 
1891—Abraham J. Seay. 
1893—William C. Renfrow. 
1897—C. M. Barnes. 
1901—Thomas В. Ferguson. 
1905—Frank Frantz. 


BTATE. 


1907— Charles N. Haskell. 
1911—Lee Cruce. 


OREGON. 


PROVISIONAL. 
1845—George Abernethy. 


TERRITORY, 


1849—Joseph Lane. 

1849—John P. Gaines. 

1853—Joseph Lane. 

1853—George L. Curry (Excepting 
a few days in 1854 when J. W. 
Davis was governor). 


STATE, 


1859—John Whittaker. 
1862—Addison C. Gibbs. 
1866—George L. Woods. 
1870—Lafayette S. Grover. 
1877—S. F. Chadwick. 
1878—William W. Thayer. 
1882—Zenas F. Moody. 


GOVERNORS. 


1887—Sylvester Pennoyer. 
1895— William P. Lord. 
1899—Theodore T. Geer. 
1903—George E. Chamberlain. 
1909—Frank W. Benson. 
1911—Uswald West. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


COLONIAI. GOVERNMENTS. 


Governors and Directors о] New 
Netherlands and of the Dutch on 
the Delaware. 


1624—Cornclius Jacobson May (Di- 
rector). 

1625—William Уап Hulst 
rector). 

1626—Peter Minuit. 

1632—David Pieterzen De Vries. 

1633—Wouter Van Twiller. 

1638—Sir William Kieit. 

1647-64— Petrus Stuyvesant. 


(Di- 


Swedish. 


1638—Peter Minuit. 
1641—Peter Hollandaer. 
1643—John Printz. 
1643—John Pappegoya. 
1654—Johan С. Rysingh. 


Dutch. 
1655—John C. Jacquet. 


CITY AND COMPANY. 


1657—Jacob Alricks (City). 

1659—Alexander d'Hinoyossa 
(City). 

1657—Goeran Van Dyke (Com- 
pany). | 

1658— William Beekman. 


UNITED COLONY. 


1662—William Beekman. 
1663—Alexander d'Hinoyossa. 


English. 
1664—Richard Nicolls. 
1664—Robert Carr (Deputy-Gov- 


ernor). 
1667—Francis Lovelace. 


Dutch. 
1673—Anthony Colve. 
1673—Peter Alricks (Deputy-Gov- 
ernor). 
English. 
1674—Sir Edmond Andros, 


PROPRIETARY. 


1681—William Markham (Deputy- 
Governor). 

1682— William Penn 

1684—Council (Thomas  Liovd, 
President). 


1688—Commissioners. 


1688—John Blackwell (Deputy- 
Governor). 
1690—Council (Thomas Lloyd, 
President). 
1691—Thomas_ Lloyd  (Deputy- 
Governor). 


1691— William Markham (Deputy- 
Governor). 


CROWN. 


1693—Benjamin Fletcher. 
1693—Willam Markham  (Lieut.- 
Governor). 


PROPRIETARY. 


1695—William Markham. 

1699— William Penn. 

1701—Andrew Hamilton. 

1703—Council (E. Shippen, Presi- 
dent). 

1704—John Evans. 

1709—Charles Gookin (Lieut.-Gov- 


ernor). 

1717—Sir William Keith (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1726—Patriek Gordon (Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor). 

1736— Council (J. Logan, Presi- 
dent). 

1738—George Thomas (Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor). 

1747—Council (A. Palmer, Presi- 
dent). 

1748—James Hamilton  (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1754—Robert Н, Morris (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1756—William Denny (Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor). 

1759—James Hamilton (Lieut.- 
Governor). 


1763—John Penn. 
1771— Council (J. Hamilton, Presi- 


dent). 
1771—Richard Penn. 
1776—John Penn  (Lieut.-Gov. 
ernor). 
REVOLUTION. 
1776, September,—1777, March. 


Committee of Safety (Benjamin 
Franklin, Chairman). 
1777-1790—Supreme Executive 
Council of which the following 
were Presidents: 
1777—Thomas Wharton, Jr. 
1778—George Bryan (Acting Presi- 
dent). 
1778—Joseph Reed. 
1781—William Moore. 
1782—John Dickinson. 
1785—Benjamin Franklin. 
1788—Thomas Mifflin. 


STATE. 
1790—Thomas Mifflin. 
1799—Thomas McKean. 
1808—Simon Snyder. 


1817—William Findlay. 
1820—Joseph Heister. 
1823—John А. Schulze. 
1829— George Wolf. 
1835—Joseph Ritner. 
1839—David R. Porter. 
1845—Francis A. Shunk. 
1848— William Е. Johnston. 
1852—William Bigler. 
1855—James Pollock. 
1858—William F. Packer. 
1861—Andrey J. Curtin. 
1867—John W. Geary. 
1873—John F. Hartranft. 
1879—Henry M. Hoyt. 
1883 — Robert E. Pattison. 
1887—James А. Beaver. 
1891—Robert E. Pattison. 
1895—Daniel И. Hastings. 
1899— William A. Stone. 
1903—Samuel W. Pennypacker. 
1907 —Edwin S, Stuart. 
1911—John K. Tener. 


PORTO RICO. 


MILITARY. 


1898—Gen. John R. Brooke. 
1898—Gen. Guy V. Henry. 
1899—Gen. George M. Davis. 


CIVIL. 
1900—Charles H. Allen. 
1901—William H. Hunt. 
1904—Beekman Winthrop. 
1907—Regis H. Post. 
1909—George R. Colton, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The State consisted originally of 
four towns. 

Providence and Warwick had no 
executive head until 1647. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


1638—William Coddington (Judge). 
1639—William Hutchinson. 


NEWPORT. 
1639—William Coddington (Judge). 


PORTSMOUTH AND NEWPORT. 


1640—William Coddington (Gov- 
ernor). 


Four Towns Омттер (1647). 


1647—John Coggshall. 

1645 —Јегету Clarke (William Cod- 
dington was elected, but the Gen- 
ега! Court would not engage him 
for failing to clear himself of cer- 
tain accusations). 

1649—John Smith. 

1650—Nicholas Easton. 


VOL. X — 36. 


GOVERNORS. 


PROVIDENCE AND WARWICK. 


1651—8amuel Groton. 
1652—John Smith. 
1653—Gregory Dexter (President). 


PORTSMOUTH AND NEWPORT. 
1652—John Sandford (President). 


UNITED TOWNS. 


1654—Nicholas Easton. 
1654—Roger Williams. 

1657—Benedict Arnold. 
1660—William Brenton. 


UNDER ROYAL CHARTER. 


1662—RBenedict Arnold. 
1666—William Brenton. 
1667—Benedict Arnold. 
1672—Nicholas Easton. 
1674—William Coddington. 
1676—Walter Clarke. 
1677—Benedict Arnold. 
1678—William Coddington. 
1678—John Cranston. 
1680—Peleg Sandford. 
1683—William Coddington, Jr. 
1685—Henry Bull. 
1686—Walter Clarke. 
1690—Henry Bull. 
1690—John Easton. 
1695—Caleb Carr. 
1696—Walter Clarke. 
1698—Samuel Cranston. 
1728—Joseph Jencks. 
1732—William Wanton, 
1734—John Wanton. 
1740—Richard Ward. 
1743—William Greene. 
1745—Gideon Wanton. 
1746 — William Greene. 
1747—Gideon Wanton. 
1748—William Greene. 
1755—Stephen Hopkins. 
1757—William Greene. 
1758—Stephen Hopkins. 
1762—Samuel Ward. 
1763—Stephen Hopkins. 
1765—Samuel Ward. 
1767—Stephen Hopkins. 
1768—Josias Lyndon. 
1769—Joseph Wanton. 


STATE ORGANIZATION. 


1775—Nicholas Cooke. 

1778—William Greene, Jr. 

1786—John Collins. 

1790—Arthur Fenner. 

1805—Paul Mumford (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1805—Henry Smith (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1806—1saae Wilbur (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1807—James Fenner. 

1811—William Jones. 

1817—Nehemiah R. Knight. 

1821—William C. Gibbs. 

1824—James Fenner. 
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1831—Lemuel H. Arnold. 
1833—John B. Francis. 
1838— William Sprague. 
1839—Samuel W. King. 


UNDER CONSTITUTION. 


1848—James Fenner. 
1845—Charles Jackson. 
1846— Byron Diman. 
1847—Elisha Harris. 
1849—Henry B. Anthony. 
1851— Philip Allen. 
1852—William B. Lawrence (Act- 
ing Governor). 
1852—Philip Allen. 
1853—Francis M. Dimond (Acting 
Governor). 
1854—William W. Hoppin. 
1857— Elisha Dyer. 
1859—Thomas G. Turner. 
1860—William Sprague. 
1861—John R. Bartlett (Acting 
Governor). 
1863—William С, Cozzens (Acting 
Governor). 
1863—James Y. Smith. 
1866—Ambrose E. Burnside. 
1869—Seth Padelford. 
1873—Henry Howard. 
1875—Henry Lippitt. 
1877— Charles C. Van Zandt. 
1880—4. H. Littlefield. 
1883—А. О. Bourn. 
1885— George P. Wetmore. 
1887—John W. Davis. 
1888— Royal С. Taft. 
1889—Herbert W. Ladd. 
1890—John W. Davis. 
1891—Herbert W. Ladd. 
1892—D. Russell Brown. 
1895—Charles W. Lippitt. 
1897—Elisha Dyer. 
1900— William Gregory. 
1901—Charles D. Kimball. 
1903— Lucius Е. C. Garvin. 
1905—George Н. Utter. 
1907—James H. Higgins. 
1909—Aram J. Pothier. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ORIGINAL LORDS PROPREITORS. 


1663—Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon; George Monck, Duke 
of Albemarle; William, Earl of 
Craven; John, Lord Berkeley; 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, Lord 
Ashley; Sir George Carteret; Sir 
William Berkeley; Sir John 
Colleton. 


PROPRIETARY GOVERNORS. 


1670—William Sayle. 
1671—Joseph West. 
1672—Sir John Yeamans. 
1674— Joseph West. 
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1682—Joseph Morton. 
1684—Sir Richard Купе. 
1684— Robert Quary. 
1685—Joseph West. 
1685—Joseph Morton. 
1686—James Colleton. 
1690— Seth Sothel. 
1692— Philip Ludwell. 
1693— l'homas Smith. 
1694—Joseph Blake. 
1694—John Archdale. 
1696—Joseph Blake. 
1700—James Moore. 
1702—Sir Nathaniel Johnson. 
1710—Edward Tynte. 
1710—Robert Gibbes. 
1711—Charles Craven. 
1716—Robert Daniell 
Governor). 
1717—Robert Johnson. 


(Deputy- 


UNDER THE CROWN. 


1719—James Moore, 2d. 

1721—Sir Francis Nicholson. 

1724—Arthur Middleton (President 
of Council). 

1729—Robert Johnson. 

1735—Thomas Broughton (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1737—William Bull (President of 
Council and Lieut.-Governor). 

1743—James Glen. 

1756—William Henry Lyttelton. 

1760—William Bull, 2d (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1761—Thomas Boone. 

1764—William Bull, 2d 
Governor). 

1766—Lord Charles Greville Mon- 


(Lieut.- 


tagu. 

1768—William Bull, 2d (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1768—Lord Charles Greville Mon- 


tagu. 
1769—William Bull, 2d (Lieut.- 


Governor). 

1771—Lord Charles Greville Mon- 
tagu. 

1773—William Bull, 2d (Lieut.- 
Governor). 


1775—Lord William Campbell. 
1775—Henry Laurens (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 


UNDER STATE CONSTITUTION. 


1776—John Rutledge (President). 

1778—Rawlins Lowndes  (Presi- 
dent). 

1779—John Rutledge (Governor). 

1782—John Mathewes. 

1783— Benjamin Guerard. 

1785— William Moultrie. 

1787—Thomas Pinckney. 

1789—Charles Pinckney. 

1792— William Moultrie. 

1794—Arnoldus VanderHorst. 

1796—Charles Pinckney. 

1798—Edward Rutledge. 

1800—John Drayton. 


GOVERNORS. 


1802—James B. Richardson. 
1804—Paul Hamilton. 
1806—Charles Pinckney. 
1808—John Drayton. 
1810—Henry Middleton. 
1812—Joseph Alston. 
1814—David R. Williams. 
1816—Andrew Pickens. 
1818—John Geddes. 
1820—Thomas Bennett. 
1822—John L. Wilson. 
1824—Richard I. Manning. 
1826—John Taylor. 
1828—Stephen D. Miller. 
1830—James Hamilton. 
1832— Robert Y. Hayne. 
1834—George McDuffie. 
1836— Pierce M. Butler. 
1838— Patrick Noble. 
1840—B. К. Henagan. 
1840—John P. Richardson. 
1842—James Н. Hammond. 
1844— William Aiken. 
1846— David Johnson. 
1848—W. В. Seabrook. 
1850—John Н. Means. 
1852—John L. Manning. 
1854—James J. Adams. 
1856—Robert Г. W. Allston. 
1858-—William H. Gist. 
1860—Francis W. Pickens. 
1862—Milledge L. Bonham. 
1864—A. Gordon Magrath. 
1865—Benjamin F. Perry 
visional Governor). 
1865—James L. Orr. 
1865—Gen. Daniel E. Sickles (Mil- 
itary Governor). 
1865—Gen. E. R. S. Canby (Mil- 
itary Governor). 
1868—Robert К. Scott. 
1872—Franklin J. Moses, Jr. 
1874— Daniel H. Chamberlain. 
1876— Wade Hampton. 
1879—William D. Simpson. 
1880—T. B. Jeter. 
1880—Johnson Hagood. 
1882—Hugh S. Thompson. 
1886—John C. Sheppard. 
1886—John P. Richardson. 
1890— Benjamin R. Tillman. 
1894—John Gary Evans. 
1897— William Н. Ellerbe. 
1899—Miles B. McSweeney. 
1903—Duncan Clinch Heyward. 
1907—Martin F. Ansel. 
1911 —Cole L. Blease. 


(Pro- 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


TERRITORY. 


For Governors of Dakota Terri- 
tory see North Dakota. 


STATE. 


1889—Arthur C. Mellette. 
1893— Charles H. Sheldon. 


1897—Andrew E. Lee. 
1901— Charles H. Herreid. 
1905—Samuel Н. Elrod. 
1907—Coe I. Crawford. 
1909— Robert S. Vessey. 
1913—Frank M. Byrne. 


TENNESSEE. 


BTATE OF FRANKLIN. 


1785—John Sevier. 
1788—Interregnum. 


TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
SOUTH OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


1790—William Blount. 


STATE. 


1796—John Sevier. 

1801—Arehibald Roane. 

1803—John Sevier. 

1809— William Blount. 

1815—Joseph McMinn. 

1821—William Carroll. 

1827—Samuel Houston. 

1829—William Hall (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1829— William Carroll. 

1835—Newton Cannon, 

1839—James K. Folk. 
1841—James C. Jones. 
1845—Aaron V. Brown. 
1847—Neil 8. Brown. 
1849—William Trousdale. 

1851— William B. Campbell. 

1853—Andrew Johnson. 

1857—Isham G. Harris. 
1862-5—Andrew Johnson (Military 
Governor). 

1863—R. L. Caruthers (Elected 
Governor of Confederate part of 
Tennessee, but never inaugu- 
rated). 

1865 March 4-April 5—Interreg- 
num. 

1865— William G. Brownlow. 

1869—De Witt C. Senter. 

1871—John C. Brown. 
1875—James D. Porter. 
1879—Albert S. Marks. 
1881—Alvin Hawkins. 
1883—William B. Bate. 
1887—Robert L. Taylor. 
1891—John P. Buchanan. 
1893—Peter Turney. 

1897—Robert L. Taylor. 

1899—Benton McMillan. 

1903—James B. Frazier. 
1905—John I. Cox. 

1907—Malcolm R. Patterson. 

1911—Ben W. Hooper. 


TEXAS. 


UNDER SPANISH RULE.* 


1691-93 (?)—Domingo Teràn de los 
Rios. 

1693-1716 (?)—Interregnum. Texas 
abandoned. 

1716 (?)—Martin de Alarcón. 

1719—Marquis de San Miguel de 
Aguayo. 

1722—Fernando Pérez de Almazan. 

1727—Melchor Mediavilla y Ascona. 

1730—Juan Bustillos Zevellos. 

1734—Manuel de Sandoval. 

1736 (?)—Carlos de Franquis. 

1737—Prudencio de Orobio Baz- 
terra. 

1741—Thomas Felipe Wintuisen. 

1743—Justo Boneo y Morales. 

1748—Francisco Garcia Larios. 

1748—Pedro del Barrio y Espriella. 

1751—Jacinto de Barrios y Jaure- 


gui. 
1758 (?)—Angel Martos y Navar- 
rete. 
1767 (?)—Hugo Oconor. 
1770—Baron of Ripperdá. 
1778—Domingo Cabello. 
1789 (?)—Rafael Martinez Pacheco. 
1794 (?)—Pedro de Nava. 
1803 (7) —Juan Bautista Ganzabal. 
1805—Antonio Cordero. 
1810-13— Manuel Salcedo. 
1811—Juan Bautista Casas. 
1814-18 (?)— Cristobal Dominguez. 
1817—Ignacio Pérez. 
1817—Manuel Pardo. 
1817-21 (?)—Antonio Martínez. 


UNDER MEXICAN RULE, AFTER THE 
REVOLUTION. 


(a) Governors of Texas alone. 


1822—Felix Trespalacios. 
1823 (?)—Luciano Garcia. 


(b) Governors of Texas and Coahuila. 


1824—Rafael Gonzales. 
1826—Victor Blanco. 
1827—José Maria Viesca. 
1830—Rafael Eca y Musquiz. 
1831—José Maria Letona. 
1832—Rafael Eca y Musquiz. 
1832—Juan M. de Veramendi. 
1833—Juan José de Vidauri y Vil- 
lasefor. 
1834—Juan José Elguezabal. 
1835—José Maria Cantu. 
1835—Augustin M. Viesca. 
1835—Marciel Borrego. 
1835—Rafael Eca y Musquiz. 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNOR BEFORE 
INDZPENDENCE. 


1835, Nov. 12—Henry Smith. 


* АЛ interim governors are included in this list. 


Coahuila and Г-хаз. 


GOVERNORS. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


1836, March-Oetober—David С. 
Burnet. 

1836—Sam Houston. 

1838—Mirabeau B. Lamar. 

1840—Davis G. Burnet (Acting 
Governor). 

1841 —Зат Houston. 

1845—Anson Jones. 


STATE GOVERNORS. 


1846—James P. Henderson. 
1849—George T. Wood. 
1849—P. Hansborough Bell. 
1853—E. M. Pease. 
1857—Hardin R. Runnels. 
1859—Sam Houston. 
1861—Edward Clark. 
1861—Francis R. Lubbock. 
1863—Pendleton Murrah. 
1865—Andrew J. Hamilton (Pro- 
visional Governor). 
1866—James W. Throckmorton. 
1867—E. M. Pease. 
1870—Edmund J. Davis. 
1874—Richard Coke. 
1877—Richard B. Hubbard. 
1879—Oran M. Roberts. 
1883—John Ireland. 
1887—Lawrence S. Ross. 
1891—James S. Hogg. 
1895—Charles A. Culberson. 
1899—Joseph D. Sayers. 
1903—Samuel W. T. Lanham 
1907—Thomas M. Campbell 
1911—Osear B. Colquitt. 


UTAH. 


TERRITORY. 


1850—Brigham Young. 
1854—Edwin J. Steptoe. 
1857—Alfred Cummings. 
1861—Stephen S. Harding. 
1864—James D. Doty. 
1865—Charles Durkee. 
1870—J. Wilson Shaffer. 
1871—George L. Woods. 
1873—Samuel B. Axtel. 
1875—George W. Emery. 
1880—Eli H. Murray. 
1886—Caleb W. West. 
1890—Arthur L. Thomas. 
1893— Caleb W. West. 


STATE. 
1896—Heber M. Wells. 


1905—John C. Cutler. 
1909—William Spry. 
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VERMONT. 


1778—Thomas Chittenden. 
1789—Moses Robinson. 
1790—Thomas Chittenden. 
1797—Paul Brigham. 
1797—Isaac Tichnor. 
1807—Israel Smith. 
1808—Isaac Tichnor. 
1809—Jonas Galusha. 
1813—Martin Chittenden. 
1815—Jonas Galusha. 
1820—Richard Skinner. 
1823— Cornelius P. Van Ness. 
1826—Ezra Butler. 
1828—Samuel С. Crafts. 
1831—William A. Palmer. 
1835—Silas A. Jennison. 
1841—Charles Paine. 
1843—John Mattocks. 
1844—William Slade. 
1846—Horace Eaton. 
1849—Carlos Coolidge. 
1850—Charles K. Williams. 
1852—Erastus Fairbanks. 
1853—John В. Robinson. 
1854—Stephen Royce. 
1856—Ryland Fletcher. 
1858—Hiland Hall. 
1860—Erastus Fairbanks. 
1861—Frederick Holbrook. 
1863—John G. Smith. 
1865—Paul Dillingham. 
1867—John D. Page. 
1869— Peter T. Washburn. 
1870—George W. Hendee. 
1870—John W. Stewart. 
1872—Julius Converse. 
1874—Asahel Peck. 
1876—Horace Fairbanks. 
1878—Redfield Proctor. 
1880—Roswell Farnham. 
1882—John L. Barstow. 
1884—Samuel E. Pingree. 
1886—E. J. Ormsbee. 
1888—William P. Dillingham. 
1890—Carroll 5. Page. 
1892—Levi K. Fuller. 
1894—Urban A. Woodbury. 
1896—Josiah Grout 
1898—Edward C. Smith. 
1900—W. W. Stickney. 
1902—J. G. McCullough. 
1904—Charles J. Bell. 
1906—Fletcher D. Proctor. 
1908— George H. Prouty. 
1910—John A. Mead. 
1912—Allen M. Fletcher. 


VIRGINIA. 


IN TIME OF ELIZABETH, 


1584-90—Sir Walter Raleigh 
(London Proprietor; never in 
Virginia). 


Alarcon and Aguayo appear to have been governors of both 
In a number of cases the dates зге only approximate. 
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1585-86—Ralph Lane (Governor 
of Raleigh, first colony). 

1587-90—John White (Governor 
of Raleigh, second colony). 


UNDER THE VIRGINIA COMPANY, 
1606-1624. 


Residents in England. 


1609-18—Sir Thomas Smith (Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of London 
Company). 

1618-19—Sir Edwin Sandys (Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of London 
Company). 

1619-24—Еагі of Southampton 
(President and Treasurer of Lon- 
don Company). 


Residents in Virginia. 

1607—Edward Maria Wingfield 
(President). 

1607—John Ratcliffe (President). 

1608—Capt. John Smith (Presi- 
dent). 

1609—George Percy (President). 

1609-18— Thomas West, Lord de 
la Warr (Lord Governor; gov- 
ernor, though residing in Vir- 
ginia very little). 

1610—Sir Thomas Gates (Deputy- 
Governor). 

1610—Thomas West. 

1611—George Percy (Deputy-Gov- 


ernor). 

1611—Sir Thomas Dale (Deputy- 
Governor). 

1611—Sir Thomas Gates (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1614—Sir Thomas Dale (Deputy- 
Governor). 

1616—(George Yeardley (Deputy- 
Governor). 

1617—Samuel Argall (Deputy-Gov- 
ernor). 

1619—Nathaniel Powell (Acting 


Deputy-Governor). 

1619—Sir George Yeardley (Gov- 
ernor). 

1621—Sir Francis Wyatt (Gov- 
ernor). 


UNDER THE CROWN, 1624-1652. 


1624—Sir Francis Wyatt (Gov- 
ernor). 

1626—Sir George Yeardley (Gov- 
ernor). 

1627—Francis West (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1628—John Pott (Acting Governor). 


1630—Sir John Harvey (Gov- 
ernor). 
1635—John West (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 
1636—Sir John Harvey  (Gov- 
ernor). 
1639—8ir Francis Wyatt (Gov- 
ernor). 


1642—Sir William Berkeley (Gov- 
ernor). 


GOVERNORS. 


1645—Richard Kemp (President 
of Council in Berkeley's absence 
in England). 

1645—Sir William Berkeley (Gov- 
ernor). 


UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH, 
1652-1660. 


1652—Richard Bennett. 

1655—Edward Diggs. 

1658—Samuel Matthews. 

1659—Berkeley, acting at request 
of Assembly. 


UNDER THE CROWN, 1660-1776. 


1660—Sir William Berkeley. 

1661—Sir Francis Morrison (Acting 
Governor). 

1662—Sir William Berkeley. 

1677—Sir Henry Jefferys (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

167%—Sir Henry Chicheley (Lieut.- 
Governor), 

1680—Thomas, 
(Governor). 

1683—Nicholas 
Governor). 

1684—Lord Howard of Effingham 
(Deputy-Governor). 

1689—Nathaniel Bacon 
Governor). 

1690—Sir Francis Nicholson (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1693—Sir Edmund Andros (Gov- 
ernor). 

1697 — 1737 — George Hamilton 
Douglas, Earl of Orkney (Gov- 
ernor; never in the colony). 

1698—Sir Francis Nicholson 
(Lieut.-Governor). 

1705—Edward Nott (Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor). 

1706—Edmund Jennings (Ртезі- 
dent of Council and Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1710—Robert Hunter (Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor; appointed but captured 
by French). 

1710—Alexander 
(Lieut.-Governor). 

1722—Hugh Drysdale (Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor). 

1726—Robert Carter (President of 
Council and Acting Governor). 

1727—William Gooch  (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1737-54— William, Earl of Alber- 
marle (Governor; never in the 
colony). 

1740—James Blair (President of 
Council and Acting Governor). 

1741—William Gooch  (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1749—John Robinson, Sr. (Presi- 
dent of Council and Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1749—Thomas Lee (President of 
Council and Acting Governor). 

1750—Louis Burwell (President of 
Council and Acting Governor). 


Lord Culpepper 


Spencer (Acting 


(Acting 


Spottswood 


1751—Robert Dinwiddie (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1756-68—John Campbell, Earl of 
Loundoun (Governor; never in 
the colony). 

1758—John Blair (President of 
Council and Acting Governor). 

1758—Francis Fauquier (Lieut.- 
Governor). 

1763-68—Sir Jeffrey Amherst (Gov- 
erner; never in the colony). 

1768—John Blair (President of 
Council and Acting Governor). 

1768-70—Norborne Berkeley, Lord 
de Botetourt (Governor). 

1770—William Nelson (President 
of Council and Acting Gov- 
ernor). 

1771—John, Lord Dunmore (Gov- 
ernor). 


UNDER STATE CONSTITUTION, 
1776-1865. 
1776—Patrick Henry. 
1779—Thomas Jefferson. 
1781—Thomas Nelson, Jr. 
1781—Benjamin Harrison. 
1784—Patrick Henry. 
1786—Edmund Randolph. 
1788—Beverly Randolph. 
1791—Непгу Lee. 
1794—Robert Brooke. 
1796—James Wood. 
1799—James Monroe. 
1802—John Page. 
1805—William H. Cabell. 
1808—John Tyler, Sr. 
1811—James Monroe. 
1811—George William Smith (Act- 
ing Governor after resignation of 
Monroe). 
1811—Peyton Randolph (Acting 
Governor after death of Smith). 
1812—James Barbour. 
1814—Wilson Cary Nicholas. 
1816—James Patton Preston. 
1818—Thomas Mann Randolph. 
1822—James Pleasant, Jr. 
1825—John Tyler. 
1827—William B. Giles. 
1830—John Floyd. 
1834—Littleton Waller Tazewell. 
1836—Windham Robertson (Act- 
ing Governor after resignation of 
Tazewell). 
1837—David Campbell. 
1840—Thomas Walker Gilmer. 
1841—John M. Patton (Acting, 
pending election). 
1841—John Rutherford (Acting, 
pending election). 
1842—John M. Gregory (Acting, 
pending election). 
1843—James MeDowell. 
1846—William Smith. 
1849—John Buchanan Floyd. 
1852—Joseph Johnson. 
1856—Henry Alexander Wise. 
1860—John Letcher. 
1864— William Smith. 


UNDER FEDERAL RULE, 1865-1870. 

1865—Francis Н. Pierpont. 

1867-69—J. М. Schofield (Mili- 
tary Commander). 

1867—Henry Н. Wells (Provisional 
Governor). 

1869-70—E. R. S. Canby (Military 
Commander). 

1869—Gilbert C. Walker 
visional Governor). 


(Pro- 


AGAIN IN UNION, 1870. 


1870—Gilbert C. Walker. 
1874—James Lawson Kemper. 
1878—Frederick W. M. Holliday. 
1882—William E. Cameron. 
1886—Fitzhugh Lee. 
1890—Philip W. McKinney. 
1894—Charles Triplett O’Ferrall. 
1898—John Hoge Tyler. 
1902—Andrew J. Montague. 
1906—Claude A. Swanson. 
1910—William H. Mann. 


WASHINGTON. 


1853—Isaac I. Stevens. 

1857—J. Patton Anderson (Did not 
qualify). 

1857—Fayette McMullin. 

1859— Richard D. Gholson. 

1861— William H. Wallace. 

1862— William Pickering. 

1866—t(eorge E. Cole. 

1867—Marshall F. Moore. 

1869—Alvin Flanders. 

1870—Edward 5. Salomon. 

1872—James F. Legate (Did not 
qualify). 

1872—Flisha P. Ferry. 

1880— William A. Newell. 

1884— Watson С, Squire. 


GOVERNORS. 


1887—Eugene Semple. 
1889—Miles C. Moore. 
1890—Hlisha P. Ferry. 
1893—John H. McGraw. 
1897—John R. Rogers. 
1901—Henry G. McBride. 
1905—Albert E. Mead. 
1909—Samuel G. Cosgrove. 
1909—M. E. Hay. 

1913— Ernest Lister. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


1863—Arthur J. Boreman. 
1869—D. D. T. Farnsworth (Acting 
Governor). 
1869—William E. Stevenson. 
1871—John J. Jacob. 
1877—Henry M. Mathews. 
1881—Jacob B. Jackson. 
1885—E. Willis Wilson. 
1890—А. Brooks Fleming. 
1893—William А. MacCorkle. 
1897—George W. Atkinson. 
1901—Albert B. White. 
1905— William M. О. Dawson. 
1909—William Е. Glasscock. 
1913—H. D. Hatfield. 


WISCONSIN. 


TERRITORY. 


1836—Henry Dodge. 
1841—James D. Doty. 
1844—N. P. Tallmadge. 
1845—Henry Dodge. 


STATE. 


1848— Nelson Dewey. 
1851—Leonard J. Farwell. 
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1854— William A. Barstow. 
1856—Arthur MeArthur. 
1856— Coles Bashford. 
1857—Alexander W. Randall. 
1861—Louis P. Harvey. 
1862—E. Salomon (Acting Gov- 
ernor). 
1863—James T. Lewis. 
1866—Lucius Fairchild. 
1872—C. C. Washburn. 
1874—William R. Taylor. 
1876—Harrison Luddington. 
1878—William E. Smith. 
1882—Jeremiah M. Rusk. 
1889—William D. Hoard. 
1891—George W. Peck. 
1895—William H. Upham. 
1897—Edward Scofield. 
1901—R. M. La Follette. 
1905—James O. Davidson. 
1911—Francis C. McGovern. 


WYOMING. 
TERRITORY. 


1869—John A. Campbell. 

1875—John M. Thayer. 

1878—John W. Hoyt. 

1882—William Hale. 

1885—Francis E. Warren. 

1886— Thomas Moonlight. 

1889— Francis E. Warren (Elected 
U. S. Senator, 1890). 


STATE. 


1890—Amos W. Barber (Secretary 
of State, Acting Governor). 
1893—John E. Osborne. 
1895—William А. Richards. 
1899—De Forest Richards. 
1903—Fennimore Chatterton. 
1905— Bryant B. Brooks. 
1911—Joseph M. Carey. 
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